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Preface. 
General    Observations. 

As  the  present  work  differs  in  many  respects  from  other 
grammars  in  use,  it  may  be  desirable  that  I  should  briefly  note 
some  of  the  more  important  changes  which  I  have  made,  and  in 
some  cases  discuss  the  grounds  of  the  change.  In  the  work  itself 
I  have  refrained  from  dissertation,  and  aimed  at  giving  the  facts 
of  the  language  in  as  few  words  as  possible.  If  facts  are  stated 
with  their  real  linutations,  they  either  explain  themselves,  or  at  least 
afford  a  sound  basis  for  theory  to  work  on.  If  they  are  grouped 
according  to  their  natural  affinities  and  arranged  on  natural  prin- 
ciples, the  briefest  statement  is  the  most  illustrative. 

I  have  called  the  book,  A  Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language  from 
Plautus  to  Suetonius,  Now  first,  by  Grammar^  I  mean  an  orderly 
arrangement  of  the  facts  which  concern  theybrw  of  a  language,  as  a 
Lexicon  gives  those  which  concern  its  matter.  The  ordinary  divi- 
sion into  four  parts  seems  to  me  right  and  convenient.  The  first 
three  Books  on  Sounds,  Inflexions,  and  Word-formation,  are  often 
comprehended  under  the  general  term  Formenlehre.  The  fourth 
Book,  on  Syntax,  contains  the  use  of  the  inflexions  and  of  the  several 
classes  of  wc»ds.  I  have  given  much  greater  extension  than  is 
usual  to  the  treatment  of  Sounds  and  Word-formation,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  have  cut  away  from  the  2nd  and  4th  Books  several 
matters  which  do  not  properly  belong  to  them.  For  instance, 
numerals  and  pronouns  are  often  included  in  Book  II.  in  a  way 
which  conceals  the  fact,  that  it  is  only  so  far  as  their  inflexions  are 
peculiar,  that  they  demand  specific  notice.  Again,  the  use  of  pre- 
positions and  conjunctions  is  often  discussed  in  the  Syntax ;  whereas, 
so  far  as  the  use  depends  not  on  the  class  to  which  a  word  belongs, 
but  on  the  meaning  of  the  individual,  the  discussion  belongs  to  lexi- 
cography.   The  error  lies  in  thinking,  that  because  certain  words 
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guarantied  by  Comparative  Philology.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  pro- 
gress in  the  knowledge  of  language  is  to  be  attained  only,  as  in  other 
sciences,  by  the  constant  action  and  reaction  of  theory  and  observa- 
tion ;  of  the  comparison  of  phenomena  in  different  languages  with  the 
special  investigation  of  each  for  itself.  I  have  chosen  the  latter  part 
of  the  work,  without  supposing  that  all  the  secrets  of  Latin  etymo- 
logy could  be  discovered  by  so  limited  a  view.  But  it  is  true  all 
the  same,  that  if  one's  eyes  are  but  armed  or  practised  (and  some 
study  of  Comparative  Philology  alone  can  arm  them),  a  closer  and 
longer  gaze  detects  something  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 
Lastly,  this  is  a  Grammar  of  Latin  yro»i  Plautus  to  Suetonius. 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  confined  my  statements  of  facts  and  lists  of 
words  or  forms  (except  with  distinct  mention)  to  the  period  from 
the  commencement  of  Latin  literature  to  the  end  of  the  silver  age, 
i.e.,  roughly  speaking,  to  the  three  centuries  from  cir.  aoo  B.C. to  cir. 
1 20  A.D.  There  are  but  few  inscriptions  before  300  B.C.  What  there 
are  I  have  of  course  taken  into  account.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
imperial  inscriptions  which  come  within  this  period  are  not  yet  con- 
veniently accessible  in  trustworthy  texts.  The  silver  age  I  take  to 
end  at  latest  with  Tacitus  and  Suetonius^,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
this  is  as  real  a  division  with  the  line  drawn  at  the  right  place,  as 
literature  admits  of.  It  is  quite  remarkable  how  many  forms  and 
words  are  wholly  confined  to  later  writers  or  are  used  in  common 
with  only  one  or  two  rare  instances  in  Pliny  the  elder,  Suetonius, 
&c.  Nor  can  any  subsequent  writer  be  fairly  regarded  as  within  the 
pale.  The  literature  of  the  second  century  p.  Chr.  is  but  small.  Aulus 
Gellius  and  Fronto  are  near  in  time,  being  indeed  contemporaries  of 
Suetonius'  later  life,  but  their  claims  are  vitiated  by  so  much  of  their 
language  being  conscious  antiquarianism.  The  lawyers  Javolenus, 
Julianus,  Pomponius,  Gains,  &c.  have  perhaps  the  strongest  claim, 
for  they  naturally,  as  lawyers,  use  a  somewhat  older  style  than 
their  age  would  imply.  Their  inclusion  however  would  not  notice- 
ably affect  the  statements.  But  it  is  intolerable  to  find  frequently 
given  in  modem  Grammars,  without  a  word  of  warning,  forms 
and  words  which  owe  their  existence  to  Apuleius  or  Tertullian — 
imaginative  antiquarian  Africans,  far  removed  indeed  from  insig- 

*  Suetonius'  Lives  of  the  Casars  date  about  120  A.D.,  though  lie 
lived  to  cir.  160  A.D.    Teuffel,  Gesch,  Rom,  Lit,  §  3^4. 
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nificance,  and  not  at  all  wanting  in  interest,  but  certainly  not 
representative  of  the  ordinary  or  normal  language  of  the  Romans. 
Some  other  writers,  e.g.  Justin,  Florus,  &c.  are  of  too  uncertain 
an  age,  and  too  unimportant,  to  be  worth  considering.  Writers  of 
the  third  and  fourth  century,  however  good,  are  quite  inadmissible. 
Nor  am  I  at  all  disposed  to  attach  weight  to  a  mention  of  a  word 
or  form  in  Priscian  or  other  Grammarians,  unless  accompanied  by 
a  clearly  intelligible  quotation  from  an  author  before  lao  a.d.,  or 
thereabouts.  I  do  not  mean  that  distinct  proof  can  or  need  be 
alleged  e.g.  for  every  person  of  every  tense  of  an  ordinary  verb; 
but  any  typical  form  not  shewn  to  have  been  used  in  the  period 
here  taken,  ought  to  be  excluded  from  a  Granmiar  of  Classical 
Latin,  or  mentioned  only  with  the  authority  affixed.  E.g.  Indultnm 
is  usually  given  as  the  supine  of  tndulgere,  but  neither  it  nor  its  kin 
(Indultor,  &c.)  are  found  before  Tertullian ;  and  this  fact  is  seen  to 
be  important  when  it  is  observed  that  they  deviate  from  the  regular 
analogy  of  stems  in  -Ig  (§  191,  3),  and  that  their  occurrence  is  in 
fact  contemporaneous  with  the  use  of  tndulgeri  as  a  personal  passive. 
Again,  I  have  said  in  §  395  that  quercus  has  no  dative  singular  or 
dat.  abl.  plural.  But  Servius  uses  (and  the  form  seems  right  enough) 
4uercul3ii8  (Neuc^  i.  p.  376).  It  should  be  understood  therefore  that 
a  statement  in  the  following  pages  that  a  form  or  word  is  not  found, 
does  not  necessarily  mean  more  than  that  it  is  not  found  viathin  the 
classical  period.  A  form  or  word  first  found  in  subsequent  writers 
may  be  legitimate  enough,  and  the  absence  of  authority  for  it  may  be 
only  accidental,  but  in  such  cases  the  subsequent  use  does  not 
appear  to  me  to  add  anything  to  the  evidence  for  its  legitimacy; 
i.e.  it  does  not  make  it  more  probable  that  Cicero  or  Livy,  or 
Horace,  or  Quintilian,  or  even  Plautus  might  have  used  it.  The 
character  of  the  formation  and  the  probability  that,  if  no  objections 
had  been  felt  to  lie  against  it,  it  would  have  been  used  by  some  now 
extant  author,  who  wrote  before  lao  A.D.,  form  the  real  turning-points 
of  such  a  discussion.  And  to  gain  a  firm  basis  for  the  discussion 
we  must  have  the  facts  of  the  normal  Latin  usage  clear  from  later 
and  inferential  accretions.  Corssen  has  made  his  wonderful  col- 
lection of  facts  much  less  useful  than  it  might  have  been,  by  not 
distinguishing  always  between  later  and  earlier  forms.  Of  course 
an  exclusion  of  the  later  forms  from  a  book  like  his  is  not  at  all 
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to  be  desired;  but  it  is  thoroughly  misleading  to  put  together 
words  first  found  in  the  4th  century  of  the  Christian  Era,  along  with 
well-known  words  belonging  to  the  ordinary  language  of  the  Ro- 
mans. To  take  one  instance — (hundreds  might  be  given);  he  adduces 
(Beitr,  p.  107;  Aiuspr,  i.  §  77)  nine  substantives  in  -Sdin  (eddn, 
as  I  call  it),  which  he  says  are  from  verbs  with  -e  stems,  and 
stand  beside  six  adjectives  in  -Ido,  from  six  of  the  same  verbs. 
Now  the  six  adjectives  are  all  well  accredited.  But  of  the  nine  sub- 
stantives, two  only  (torpedo,  graTodo)  are  well  accredited;  one 
more  (plngyedo)  occurs  once  in  Pliny  the  elder,  and  then  not  again 
till  the  4th  century:  one  other  (firigedo)  is  quoted  by  Nonius  from 
Varro;  three  others  are  first  found  in  Apuleius,  two  more  not 
until  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  Now  these  last  five  words  are  pro- 
bably mere  creations  of  a  later  age  in  conscious  imitation  of  the 
earlier  words,  and,  it  may  be,  imitating  them,  because  they  were 
rare.  But  as  soon  as  we  get  to  conscious  imitation  by  literary 
speculators,  the  value  of  the  words  as  evidence  of  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  language  is  gone. 

[Another  instance  may  be  taken.  Gustav  Meyer,  in  an  in- 
teresting essay  on  Composition  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  Curtius 
Studien  V.  i.  p.  4a,  quotes  from  Corssen  ii^  318,  as  proofs  "that 
the  weakening  of  a,  0,  a  to  1  in  compounds  was  not  always  the 
rule"  (nicht  von  je  her  Uberwiegend  ttblich),  the  examples  sacro- 
sanctiis,  Sacrovlr,  AhenobarliuB,  prlmogenltus,  mulomedlcus,  albo- 
galems,  albogilvus,  merobiba,  soclofraudus,  yloomaglBter,  and  says 
that  "these  justify  the  supposition  that  originally  the  o-stems  entered 
unaltered  into  composition."     I  take  these  words  in  order. 

.  BacrosanctuB  is  not  an  ordinary  compound,  but  its  precise  compo- 
nents are  not  clear.  I  have  suggested  (§  998)  that  it  is  possibly  a  spu- 
rious compound.  For  in  PUny  7.  §  143  we  have  reslBtendi  sacroque 
sanctum  repellendi  jus  non  esset.  Probably  sacro  is  an  ablative,  by  a 
sacrifice ;  or  victim ;  or  curse,  Sacrovlr  is  only  known  as  the  name 
of  a  Haeduan  in  Tacitus.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  obscure.  Is  it 
Roman  at  all  ?  The  first  Abenobarbus  of  whom  we  have  any  his- 
torical account  held  office  about  aoo  years  B.C.,  though  the  family 
traditions  carried  the  origin  of  the  name  to  the  battle  of  Lake 
Regillus.  PrlmogenltTiB  appears  to  be  first  found  in  Palladius:  (in 
Pliny  II.  §  234,   I  find  (in  Detlefsen  and  Jan's  editions)  only 
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prixnls  genltiB).  Mulomedicus  is  in  Vegetius;  albogalerus  in  the 
extracts  of  Paulus  from  Festus.  Merobiba  and  sodoCraudus  are 
each  found  once  only  in  Plautus.  They  are  evidently  compounds 
framed  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  and  not  part  of  the  ordinary 
stock  of  the  language.  Moreover  soclofiraudus  must  retain  the  o 
after  1.  Vicomagister  appears  to  be  found  only  in  the  barbarous 
CurioBum  urbis  Romas  regimen,  which  is  referred  to  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  p.  Chr. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  ten  words,  one  only  (Ahenobarbus)  can 
be  taken  as  an  instance  of  some  weight  for  the  matter  in  question.] 

My  authorities  then  are  the  writers  of  the  classical  period  as 
above  defined ;  and  I  have  not  knowingly  admitted,  without  distinct 
mention,  any  word  which  they  have  not  used,  or  made  any  state- 
ment which  their  writings  critically  examined  do  not  justify.  But 
Donat  and  Priscian  have  so  long  reigned  over  Latin  Granunar, 
and  Latin  Grammar  has  so  impregnated  literary  speculation,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  if  it  were  desirable,  to  emancipate  oneself 
from  their  influence.  Still  it  is  important  to  decline  to  recognize 
them  as  authorities  for  the  granunatical  usage  of  classical  Latin, 
except  where  they  may  be  taken  to  be  witnesses  to  facts.  They  no 
doubt  had  access  to  some  writings  which  are  now  lost,  and  they 
often  transmit  the  theories  of  older  grammarians;  but  they  no 
doubt  also  sometimes  misunderstood  them,  they  avowedly  regarded 
Greeks  as  their  supreme  authorities,  they  lived  when  Latin  had  long 
ceased  to  be  pure,  and  they  probably  would  have  regarded  a  state- 
ment by  Caesar  or  Pliny  of  what  ought  to  be  said,  as  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  actual  feet  of  what  Caesar  or  Pliny  did  say.  But 
it  is  to  the  usage,  not  to  the  grammatical  theories,  of  good  writers 
that  we  should  look  for  our  standard  of  right.  And  for  my  part, 
1  if  canons  of  grammar  are  to  be  laid  down,  I  prefer  Madvig  to  any 
xxir^  Roman  whatever,  and  believe  Ritschl  and  Mommsen  know  a  great 
(deal  more  about  the  Duellian  inscription  (§  467)  than  Quintilian  did. 

The  arrangement  adopted  requires  a  few  words. 

In  Book  L  I  have  thought  it  important  to  give  a  sketch,  how- 
ever slight,  of  the  analysis  of  vocal  sound  and  of  the  laws  of 
phonetic  change.  The  special  Latin  phenomena  are  treated  at  some 
length;  but  I  have  been  desirous  rather  that  the  instances  given 
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should  be  tolerably  certain,  than  that  all  possible  instances  should 
be  included.  In  most  grammars  these  phenomena  are  collected  and 
arranged  under  the  heads  of  Omission^  Contraction^  &c.  If  any  one 
desires  such  an  arrangement,  he  can  make  it  for  himself,  by  simply 
turning  to  those  heads  under  each  letter.  But  as  the  primary  divi- 
sion of  the  matter  it  seems  to  me  much  more  natural  and  fruitful 
to  make  each  particular  letter  the  centre  of  discussion.  Whether  it 
be  changed  or  inserted  or  absorbed  must  ultimately  depend  on 
the  sound  it  represents  and  on  the  relations  of  this  sound  to  others. 
The  ordinary  procedure  is  the  same  as  if  a  treatise  on  chemistry 
arranged  all  the  phenomena  of  chemical  action  under  such  heads 
as  Explosion,  Solution,  Combination,  8cc»  Schweizer-Sidler^s  arrange- 
ment by  the  affections  of  groups  of  letters  is  rational  enough,  but 
not,  I  think,  very  convenient. 

I  have  distinguished  with  some  care  between  instances  of  corre- 
spondenee  and  representation  (see  note  on  p.  24).  The  distinction  of 
these  two  classes  of  phenomena  is  ignored  in  many  of  the  earlier 
grammars,  and  is  still  not  unfrequently  forgotten.  Yet  the  distinc- 
tion is  of  great  moment.  In  questions  of  pronunciation  represent  a-' 
Hon  gives  very  important  evidence,  while  correspondence  witnesses 
at  most  to  the  pronunciation  of  primaeval  or  at  least  prae-historical 
times.  On  the  other  hand,  in  discussing  the  affinities  of  language, 
correspondence  bears  the  whole  weight  of  the  argument,  and  reprc" 
sentation  can  only  mislead. 

The  arrangement  of  the  letters  has  been  adopted  as  the  one 
which  best  brings  into  connexion  allied  sounds.  Gutturals  have  a 
tendency  to  pass  into  dentals,  and  dentals  into  Unguals;  and  these 
classes  should  therefore  come  in  this  order.  Labials  form  a  class 
somewhat  apart  from  the  rest,  and  I  have  therefore  put  them  first, 
out  of  the  way.  The  relations  of  the  nasals  are  on  the  whole 
more  with  the  labials,  gutturals,  and  dentals  respectively  than  with  xxSi 
one  another.  The  order  of  the  vowels  is  that  given  by  Ritschl,  and 
is  the  same  to  a  great  extent  as  that  given  by  Corssen.  It  is  without 
doubt,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  common  to  these  two  authors,  the 
order  of  development  in  the  history  of  the  language.  Any  one  re- 
ferring to  Bell's  Visible  Speech  (p.  73),  vnll  see  that  the  order  has  a 
physiological  side  also,  in  so  far  that  the  vocal  cavity  of  the  mouth 
]$  progressively  diminished  from  a  in  this  order  to  1. 
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I  have  not  followed  Schleicher  and  others  in  the  treatment  of 
Latin  vocalization  according  to  what  for  brevity  I  may  call  Sanskrit 
principles.  This  method  applied  to  Latin  seems  to  me  to  fail  both  in 
basis  and  result.  Corssen^s  elaborate  treatment  of  vowel-intensifica-* 
tion  in  the  first  volume  of  his  new  edition  is  not  more  satisfactory ; 
and  on  this  point  I  can  refer  to  Curtius  (Studien^  I.  a,  p.  294)  who, 
commenting  on  Corssen's  sanguine  view  of  the  result  of  his  medley 
collection  of  long  vowels  in  root-syllables,  suffixes  and  endings, 
points  out  that  vowel-intensification  is  **  after  all  only  a  name  for 
the  fact  that  we  often  meet  with  a  long  vowel,  when  we  expect  a 
short  one."  The  parts  of  my  Grammar  which  deal  with  contract 
tion,  hiatus,  change  of  vowel  quantity,  &c.,  are  far  from  being  what 
I  should  like;  but  there  is  a  great  difficulty  in  arriving  at  any  satis- 
factory conclusions,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  precise  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  vowels,  which  were,  or  may  be  regarded  as 
having  been,  the  components  of  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong,  at  the 
time  when  the  long  vowel  or  diphthong  first  arose.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  language  begins  at  a  later  period,  when  this  process  was 
already  over,  and  we  have  therefore  not  facts  enough  for  the  histori- 
cal method.  I  have  little  right  to  speak  on  such  a  matter,  but  I 
venture  to  think  that  the  greatest  light  upon  this  branch  of  philology 
is  now  to  be  expected  from  strengthening  the  theoretical  side  of  this 
investigation,  but  strengthening  it  not  so  much  by  the  study  of  litera^ 
ture  and  granunar  as  in  Sanskrit,  but  by  a  more  accurate  study  of 
the  physiological  conditions,  and  by  a  closer  contact  with  nature 
as  exhibited  in  groups  of  dialects  of  living  tongues.  But  the  appli^ 
cation  to  Latin  must  in  any  case  be  difficult. 


In  Book  IL  I  have  regarded  the  main  division  as  twofold  only. 
Nouns  and  Verbs.  Adverbs,  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  have  place 
xxiv  here  only  as  being  originally  parts  of  nouns  or  verbs.  Numerals, 
as  I  have  said  before,  have  no  right  to  a  separate  place  at  all:  they 
are  either  adjectives  or  substantives  or  adverbs,  and  should  be 
classed  accordingly.  (For  convenience  they  are  also  given,  in  the 
ordinary  arrangement,  in  Appendix  D.)  Pronouns  are  similarly 
referable  to  the  other  classes. 
I         Understanding  by  a  declension  a  mode  of  forming  the  cases  by. 
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a  separate  set  of  inflexions,  1  have  made  two  declensions  only  / 
instead  of  five.  The  distinction  of  the  stem  is  subordinate  to 
this.  At  the  same  time  it  did  not  appear  worth  while  to  separate 
such  forms  as  flliabus  from  the  more  usual  forms,  and  put  them 
under  the  head  of  the  second  class,  to  which  they  strictly  belong. 
Pronouns  are  in  their  main  features  clearly  words  of  the  first  class ; 
but,  as  the  genitive  singular  is  differently  formed  throughout,  they 
are  here  kept  together  in  a  separate  chapter.  Qvls  of  course  belongs 
to  the  second  class,  but  here  again  convenience  seemed  to  forbid 
its  separation  from  qvl. 

The  ordinary  separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives,  and  the 
gradually  growing  tendency  to  confine  the  term  noun  to  substantives, 
seem  to  me,  in  Latin  at  any  rate,  thoroughly  wrong  and  misleading. 
The  difference  between  substantives  and  adjectives  is  almost  entirely 
syntactical,  and,  even  as  such,  not  so  great  as  is  generally  assumed. 
What  slight  inflexional  differences  there  are,  will  be  found  noted  (cf. 
§§  1$%^  403).  The  modification  of  adjectives  to  express  degree  in  a 
comparison  has  clearly  as  little  right  to  be  put  in  Book  II., 
instead  of  Book  III.,  as  the  formation  of  diminutives,  or  any  other 
common  derivatives,  which  the  language  allowed  to  be  formed 
very  much  at  pleasure  from  any  stem,  because  it  retained  a  consci- 
ousness of  the  meaning  of  the  suffix.  (In  Appendix  C  I  have  for 
convenience  sake  treated  the  matter  more  in  the  ordinary  way.) 

The  formation  of  participles,  &c.  ought  no  doubt  to  be  put  in 
Book  III. ;  but  they  have  so  much  bearing  on  the  inquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  verbal  stem,  that  I  have  preferred  to  leave  them  as 
usual  in  Book  II.  The  formation  of  the  several  parts  of  verbs  has 
been  treated  under  the  appropriate  heads.  The  endeavour  to  form 
the  verbs  into  classes  by  combined  consideration  of  their  present 
aind  perfect  and  supine  stems,  as  is  done  in  Vani^ek's  Grammar, 
after  the  analogy  of  Curtius'  Giwk  Grammar,  seems  to  me  to  lead 
to  inconvenience  without  much  compensatory  advantage.  Chapter  xxy 
XXX.  contains  a  list  of  so-called  irregular  verbs  in  alphabetical  order, 
as  being  that  which  is  far  the  most  useful  for  ordinary  reference. 

I  have  followed  the  Public  Schools  Primer  in  putting  generally 
the  future  instead  of  the  imperfect  next  to  the  present  tense. 

It  is  very  conMnon,  perhaps  invariable,  to  prefix  to  Book  II. 
a  classification  of  the  Parts  of  Speech.    So  far  as  this  bears  on 
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Book  II.  I  have  briefly  touched  it.    But  in  the  main  it  is  of  a  syn-* 
tactical  nature,  and  in  Book  IV.  it  will  therefore  be  found. 

It  may  surprise  some  readers  to  see  so  imperfect  an  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  inflexions  of  nouns  and  verbs. 
AMiere  I  have  seen  my  way  tolerably  clearly,  I  have  briefly  stated 
the  view  which  appeared  most  probable,  but  in  many  cases  I  have 
preferred  merely  to  mention  views  entertained  by  others;  in  some 
cases  I  have  stopped  short  at  the  facts,  and  left  the  origin  un- 
touched. This  indeed  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate  at  present,  the  proper 
position  of  a  Latin  grammarian.  What  can  be  deduced  from  the 
facts  of  the  historical  language  comes  fairly  within  his  province,  but 
more  than  this  can  only  be  done  by  the  light  derived  from  other 
languages.  And  greater  agreement  among  philologers  is  necessary 
before  any  theory  of  the  precise  origin  and  meaning  of  these  in- 
flexions can  claim  more  than  a  very  subordinate  place  in  a  grammar 
of  historical  Latin. 


In  Book  III.  will  be  found  fuller  lists  of  Latin  words,  arranged 
under  their  endings,  than  I  have  seen  in  any  other  grammar,  except 
Leo  Meyer's  (which  has  too  the  advantage  of  containing  lists  of 
Greek  words  as  well  as  of  Latin)*  My  lists  are  distinguished  from 
his  in  two  ways.  His  embrace  a  great  many  words,  often  without 
notice,  which  are  only  found  in  writers  after  the  silver  age;  and 
the  arrangement  is  more  subjective  and  consequently  less  convenient 
than  that  which  I  have  adopted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost 
any  arrangement  made  on  some  principle  brings  together  words 
which  have  a  claim  for  common  consideration  and  thereby  may 
give  rise  to  useful  result.  The  ordinary  arrangement,  when  of  an 
etymological  character,  has  been  to  class  compound  endings  imder 
xxvi  the  first  part  of  the  sufiix,  not  the  last^  This  seems  to  me 
wrong  both  as  matter  of  convenience  and  theory.  A  word  is  not 
so  easy  to  find,  because  the  analysis  is  more  uncertain:  and  the 
practice  contradicts  the  essential  character  of  a  (Latin)  suffix,  that 

^  Key's  Grammar  is  an  exception.     See  his  tables  in  pp.  «6,  18, 
8,  39. 
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it  is  applied  at  the  end  of  a  word.  Of  course  if  we  were  quite  cer- 
tain what  is  suffix,  what  is  root,  either  arrangement  (i.e.  by  the  first 
part  of  the  suffix  or  by  the  last)  would  be  in  some  sort  natural. 
But  when  to  the  uncertainty,  which  in  many  words  there  is  on 
this  point,  is  added  the  fact,  that  though  some  compound  suffixes 
are  apparently  used  as  if  they  were  simple,  and  are  appended  at  once 
to  a  root  or  simple  stem,  yet  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  last 
part  only  of  the  suffix  is  to  be  regarded  as  truly  suffixal  in  the 
feeHng  and  apprehension  of  the  people,  the  safet  plan  seems  to 
be  that  followed  in  the  present  volume ;  viz.  giving  all  the  words 
of  any  importance  and  certainty,  and  arranging  them  under  the  final 
suffix,  or  that  final  part  which,  if  anything,  would  be  the  suffix, 
or  which  is  at  least  parallel  to  what  is  suffixed  in  other  stems. 

There  are  other  principles  of  division  which  are  followed  in 
some  grammars  either  with  or  without  the  above.  One  is  the 
separation  of  substantives  from  adjectives  and  enumeration  of  the 
suffixes  under  these  supreme  heads.  Besides  the  general  objection 
to  such  a  division,  which  I  have  spoken  of  before,  the  lists  will 
^ew,  that  in  far  the  majority  of  instances  the  suffixes  or  endings 
belong  to  both  classes,  and  the  separation  of  them  is  cumbrous  and 
misleading. 

Another  division  is  according  to  the  part  of  speech  from  which 
the  derivatives  are  formed.  This  again  is  liable  to  the  same  ob- 
jections. Many  substantives  are  not  so  different  from  adjectives 
as  to  render  it  desirable  to  establish  any  sharp  distinction  between 
their  respective  progenies.  And  though  some  suffixes  are  parti- 
cularly or  exclusively  applied  in  derivatives  from  verbs,  others  in 
derivatives  from  nouns,  or,  subordinately,  from  substantives  or 
adjectives,  many  have  no  such  paiticular  or  exclusive  attachment. 

To  treat  the  *  derivation  of  adverbs  *  as  coordinate  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  nouns  and  verbs,  is  the  same  as  it  would  be  to  treat  so  the 
derivation  of  the  several  persons  of  a  verb  or  cases  of  a  noun.  So  xxvii 
far  as  an  adverb  is  formed  with  derivative  suffixes  &c.,  of  the  same 
kind  as  adjectives,  they  may  belong  here,  but  most  adverbs  are 
merely  cases  of  nouns. 

Many  words  formed,  so  far  as  we  know,  directly  from  a  root 
are,  as  I  have  implied  (see  also  §  748),  included  in  these  lists.  Where 
any  tolerably  certain  indication  of  the  meaning  of  these  roots  was 
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known  to  me,  it  has  been  given ;  but  to  add  either  Sanskrit  homo- 
nyms or  investigations  into  doubtful  etymologies  would  have  beea 
imsuited  to  my  plan. 

I  have  also  added  to  the  lists  a  considerable  number  of  proper 
names,  chiefly  of  persons.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  be  ex- 
haustive in  this  matter,  those  only  as  a  rule  being  given,  which  are 
either  deafly  intelligible  and  therefore  instructive  derivatives,  or 
which  are  names  of  well-known  or  at  least  not  merely  private 
persons.  There  is  however  probably  somewhat  more  vacillation 
in  the  extent  to  which  this  enumeration  has  been  carried,  than  there 
is  in  the  case  of  appellatives. 

The  list  of  derivative  verbs  is  fuller  than  I  have  hitherto  seen, 
though  in  no  way  exhaustive  as  regards  stems  in  a.  Still  here  as 
in  nouns  it  brings  into  strong  light  the  comparative  prevalence  of 
different  classes.  And  this  is  a  matter  which  is  commonly  left  with 
little  notice. 


The  Chapter  on  Composition  deviates  considerably  from  ordi- 
nary treatment.  In  the  first  place,  the  lists  are  tolerably  complete, 
except  in  the  case  (i)  of  very  conmion  classes,  e.g.  words  com- 
pounded with  numerals  or  with  -fSro,  and  the  like;  and  (a)  of  some 
momentary  formations  found  in  Plautus  or  Petronius  or  the  like. 
The  result  is  to  shew  that,  except  with  prepositions,  there  was  no 
great  development  of  Composition  in  Latin, — certainly  nothing 
approaching  the  Greek.  Secondly,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down 
(§979)  more  broadly  than  is  usual,  at  least  in  Latin  Granunars, 
the  principle  that  Composition  is  simply  welding  together  in  one 
word  two  words  conceived  as  standing  in  ordinary  syntactical 
relation  with  each  other.  The  welding  however  is  a  welding  of 
stems,  and  the  changes  of  letters  are  simply  in  accordance  with  the 
sscviii  general  habits  of  the  language  and  require  no  separate  treatment. 
Thirdly,  ,the  form  of  the  compound  word  is  given  by  the  necessity 
which  produced  it.  If  an  adjective  was  wanted,  an  adjective  was 
formed ;  if  a  verb,  a  verb ;  and  a  suitable  derivative  or  stem  suflix 
was  appended,  which  might  or  might  not  be  like  that  possessed  by 
the  simple  words.  No  doubt  much  of  this  view  is  identical  with 
the  -ordinary  division  into  composita  determinativa^  constructa^  pos^ 
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jejjtva^j  but  it  seems  in  the  ordinary  treatment  to  be  regarded 
rather  as  a  special  and  adventitious  characteristic  of  some  particular 
classes  than  as  the  natural  result  of  the  determining  cause  of  all 
Composition.  The  compounds  with  prepodtions  used  absolutely 
may  however,  at  least  with  our  present  notions  of  prepodtions, 
be  a  separate  class. 

Many  will  doubtless  think  the  lists  of  words,  derivative  or 
compound,  needlessly  full.  But  I  do  not  fear  the  charge  from 
those  who  desire  to  study  as  a  whole  the  formation  of  Latin  words, 
or  to  ascertain  the  meaning  or  use  of  particular  suffixes,  or  the 
laws  of  combination  and  change  of  the  several  vowels  and  con- 
sonants, or  the  etymology  of  particular  words.  I  have  indeed 
found  these  lists  of  much  use  in  testing  various  etymological  and 
phonetic  theories  which  I  have  seen  in  other  writers  or  which  have 
occurred  to  myself.  I  have  especially  borne  the  possibility  of  this 
use  in  mind  when  the  multitude  of  instances  forced  me  to  make  a 
selection  only.  Indeed  many  of  the  instances  inserted  have  been  in 
fact  the  answers  I  have  found  to  various  doubts  which  occurred  to 
me  respecting  the  possibility  or  the  behaviour  of  certain  groups 
of  sounds  or  of  certain  elements  of  composition.  Nonconformists 
have  a  special  right  to  a  place  in  such  a  representative  assembly. 

The  interjections  I  have  tried  to  identify  with  inarticulate 
sounds  of  emotion.  But  a  greater  knowledge  of  phonetics  and 
more  acquaintance  vnth  the  habits  of  peoples  of  southern  Europe 
than  I  possess  is  required  to  do  this  clearly  and  fully. 

^  I  worked  the  matter  out  for  myself  with  the  hint  given  by  this 
division.  But  L.  Tobler's  book  (iiSer  die  Wortzusammensetzun^^  Berlin, 
1 868)  is  well  worth  reading. 
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particularly  on 

Pronunciation. 

xxix       The  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  several  letters  took  its 
origin  in  the  desire  of  finding  a  tolerably  firm  basis  for  forming 
a  judgment  of  the   real  sound  of  each.     But  any  inquiry  of 
this  kind  presupposes  some  acquaintance  with  at  least  the  leading 
divisions  of  articulate  sound,  so  far  as  they  are  actually   heard 
from  the  lips  of  Europeans   and   Western   Asiatics.     For  this 
reason   I    have  prefixed  to  the  discussion    of  Latin   sounds,   a 
brief  account  of  articulate  sound  in  general,  omitting,  however, 
many  of  the  finer  distinctions,  and  many  of  the  sounds  (chiefly 
Asiatic  and   Slavonic)  which   there  seems  little  room  for  sup- 
posing were    known   to,   or  at  least  represented  by,  Greeks  or 
Romans.    Etymology  becomes  a  science  only  when  its  physiological 
conditions  are  understood  and  applied,  and  I  believe  no  greater 
service  could  be  rendered  to  Comparative  Granunar,  than  the  pub- 
lication of  a  brief  and  clear  Grammar  of  Phonetic,  with  illustrations 
(a)  from  misformations  of  sounds,  such  as  are  now  heard  from  in- 
dividuals ;  (A)  from  varieties  of  sound  in  living  languages  and  dia- 
lects; and  (c)  from  well-ascertained  facts  in  the  history  of  words. 
To  write  such  a  book  would  require,  besides  knowledge  and  caution, 
an  acute  and  trained  ear,  as  well  as  sensitive  and  flexible  organs. 
Few  possess  these  qualifications.     I  cannot  pretend  to  any  of  them. 
At  present,  the  only  book  which  can  be  named  as  combining  these 
different  parts  of  the  discussion  in  relation  to  the  ancient  languages 
is  Max  MuUer's  Lectures^  Vol.  ii.     But  it  is  not  nearly  full  enough. 

^  A  few  copies  of  these  Observations  and  of  Book  I.  were  privately 
distributed  in  April  1871.  Some  verbal  corrections,  and  one  addition 
(p.  xli.),  have  been  since  made. 
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Some  other  books  which  I  have  used  are  named  in  the  note  to  xxx 
p.  i^.  But  to  these  must  be  added  Alex.  J.  Ellis*  elaborate 
work  (not  yet  finished)  on  Early  English  Pronunciation — a  work 
with  which  I  did  not  become  acquainted  till  after  Book  I.  was 
stereotyped,  and  of  which  I  have  consequently  made  hardly  any 
use  in  that  book  (except  in  the  list  of  vowels).  When  I  see 
the  admirable  mode  in  which  English  pronunciation  is  there  dis^ 
cussed,  I  feel  how  very  imperfect,  nay  almost  perfunctory,  by  the 
side  of  it  is  any  inquiry  into  Latin  pronunciation,  which  has  yet  been 
made.  And  yet  Mr  Ellis'  inquiry  is  into  the  pronunciation  of  a 
language,  still  living,  and  familiar,  and  only  five  or  six  centuries  old. 
An  inquiry  into  classical  Latin  is  into  a  pronunciation  which  has 
not  been  uttered  by  any  accredited  representative  within  the  last 
seventeen  hundred  years.  Still,  I  persuade  myself,  that  the  pronun- 
ciation which  I  have  given,  may  be  taken  to  be  one  which  would 
at  least  have  been  intelligible  to  Cicero  or  Caesar,  and  which  would 
not  have  differed  from  his  own,  more  than  the  pronunciation  of 
educated  men  in  one  part  of  England  would  differ  from  that  heard 
in  other  parts. 

I  have  assigned  little  weight  to  the  accounts  of  pronunciation 
given  l)y  Roman  grammarians,  except  so  far  as  they  imply  the 
non-existence,  at  the  time,  of  sounds  which  the  letters  might  on  some 
other  grounds  be  supposed  to  have  had.  Some  isolated  state- 
ments made  by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  are  worth  careful  notice;  but 
to  describe  sounds  properly  requires  a  large  acquaintance  with 
possible  and  actual  sounds,  and  who  in  the  ancient  world  had  that? 
It  is  absurd  to  see  loose  statements  of  writers  of  uncertain  age, 
but  probably  between  a.d.  aoo  and  600,  and  often  nearer  the 
latter  than  the  former,  taken  as  authenticated  evidence  of  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Cicero  and  Caesar,  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
them  by  writers  who  have  themselves  a  loose  knowledge  of  sounds, 
and  that  derived  only  from  books,  not  from  close  study  of  the  human 
voice  itself.  Assuming  that  the  Roman  spelling  was  in  the  main 
phonetic,  i.e.  that  it  varied  with  the  sound,  (though  doubtless  the 
change  in  the  spelling  lagged  behind  the  change  of  sound,)  I  am 

^  On  the  pronunciation  of  Greek  a  pamphlet  by  Friedrich  Blass, 
iiber  die  Aussprache  des  Griechischen  (1870),  has  lately  come  to  me.  It 
will  be  found  well  worth  reading. 
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xxxi  sure  that  the  only  safe  guide  is  the  aqtual  history  of  the  letters, 
aided  by  a  knowledge  of  their  possible  and  likely  sounds. 

I  have  thought  it  would  be  convenient  if  I  put  together  here 
some  of  the  facts  and  arguments  upon  which  my  view  of  the 
Roman  pronunciation  is  based,  instead  of  leaving  Ihem  to  be  col- 
lected from  the  accounts  of  the  several  letters  in  Book  I.  Some 
points  I  have  treated  at  greater  length  than  others,  because  there  is 
not  tliat  general  agreement  which  would  permit  of  my  using  more 
dogmatic  brevity.  Prof.  Max  Mtlller  has  recently  {Academy,  15  Feb. 
1 871)  thrown  doubt  on  what  he  fairly  states  to  be  the  conclusion 
almost  all  scholars  have  come  to  with  respect  to  the  Latin  c.  [He 
has  since  {Academy ^  15  Dec.  187 1)  explained  that  Ws  arguments 
were  only  intended  to  shew  that  the  evidence  for  ce=ko,  &c.  was 
weaker  than  that  for  ca=ka,  &c.,  and  that  he  himself  is  in  favour 
of  pronouncing  c  always  as  k.]  Prof.  Munro  has  in  a  privately  cir- 
culated pamphlet  1  replied  to  his  arguments  on  this  question,  besides 
expressing  his  own  opinion  on  most  other  points  of  Latin  pronun- 
ciation. My  own  argument  was  written  before  I  saw  Mr  Munro's 
remarks,  but  I  have  since  taken  one  or  two  hints  from  them.  I 
am  glad  to  find  my  views  on  the  pronunciation  of  Latin  generally 
accord  closely  with  those  of  one  whose  fine  taste  and  many-sided 
scholarship  need  no  commendation  from  me.  I  have  mentioned 
candidly  my  difference  on  some  points,  though  I  am  well  aware 
how  probable  it  is  that  I  am  wrong. 

The  question.  What  was  the  Roman  pronunciation?  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  question.  Shall  we  adopt  it  ?  Prof.  Muller's 
argument  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  them.  I  quite  admit  that  a 
change  in  our  pronunciation  of  Latin  is  inconvenient,  but  the  in- 
convenience is  greater  in  imagination  than  in  reality,  and  will  be 
soon  overcome,  whilst  the  benefit  to  any  student  of  philology  will  be 
very  great.  With  our  English  pronunciation  of  the  vowels,  of  j, 
V,  c,  g,  r  and  others,  the  development  of  the  language  becomes  an 
inextricable  riddle,  and  the  student  naturally  gets  into  the  fatal 
habit  of  dissociating  letters  from  sounds.     Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we 

1  The  reply  to  Prof.  Muller*s  arguments  is  now  reprinted  in  Aca- 
demVf  March  15,  1871.  [Mr  Munro  has  since  (Oct.  187 1)  published  this 
pamphlet  under  the  title  A  few  remarks  on  the  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
and  added  a  Postscript.^ 
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shall  not  be  approaching  to  the  pronunciation  of  continental  nations. 
We  shall  approach  them  considerably  at  once,  and  if,  as  seems  to  me 
probable,  they  change  their  pronunciation  eventually,  we  shall  be 
coincident  with  them  in  proportion  as  we  and  they  respectively 
have  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  truth.  Nothing  short  of  that 
can  or  ought  to  be  the  common  goal  and  place  of  meeting.  Argu- 
ment from  some  supposed  superiority  of  one  sound,  as  sound,  to  xxxii 
another,  seems  to  me  worthless :  the  question  is  one  of  historical 
fact,  not  of  aesthetical  selection  * ;  and  we  shall  do  better  in  speaking 
Latin  as  the  Romans  spoke  it,  if  we  can  but  discover  how,  than  in 
either  indulging  fancy  or  being  swayed  by  associations,  which  are 
none  the  less  delusive  because  they  are  habitual. 

I  assume  throughout,  until  the  contrary  be  proved,  that  a 
letter  has  but  one  sound,  except  so  &r  as  it  is  necessarily  altered 
by  its  position  as  initial  or  medial  or  final.  The  phenomenon  pre- 
sented by  most  letters  in  English  of  sound  and  sign  having  but  a 
fortuitous  connexion  is,  I  believe,  nearly  unique. 

On  ▼  consonant. 

The  following  are  the  reasons  for  the  pronunciation  of  v  con- 
sonant as  Eng.  w,  or  perhaps  sometimes  as  French  ou  (in  om),  and 
not  as  the  labio-dental  v. 

I.  The  same  letter  was  used  without  any  distinction  for  the 
vowel  and  the  consonant  sound.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
vowel  sound  was  English  oo.  '  By  a  slight  appulse  of  the  lips 
the  vowel  oo  becomes  the  consonant  w'  (Bell,  p.  151).  *W  is 
often  considered  to  be  a  vowel,  but  is  not  so*  (Ellis,  p.  580).  At 
the  same  time  the  Romans  were  quite  alive  to  the  distinction. 
The  emperor  Claudius  proposed  a  new  letter,  and  Quintilian 
thought  it  would  have  been  desirable  to  have  one.  For  (he  says) 
neither  uo,  as  his  teachers  wrote,  nor  uu,  as  was  written  in  his 
own  time,  expressed  the  sound  actually  heard ;  which  he  compares 
to  the  diganuna  (i.  27.  26;  xii.  10.  29,  quoted  in  Book  i.  p.  29). 

*  If  the  matter  were  really  one  of  taste,  I  should  not  be  afraid  of 
putting  the  questions :  Is  a  sibilant  or  buzz  a  finer  sound  than  a  mute  or 
semivowel?  Are  seas  and  cheese  pleasanter  sounds  than  keys^  sin  and 
chin  than  kin ;  or  veal  and  vain  more  expressive  than  weal  and  wanei 
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The  later  grammarians,  e.g.  Terentianus  Maunis,  dwell  at  greater 
length  on  this  difference.  This  makes  it  probable  that  the  sound 
was  rather  w  than  French  on.    Comp.  Gell.  xix.  14  with  U,  x.  4. 

a.  A  sound  practically  identical  with  w  is  generally  consi- 
dered to  be  the  sound  of  u  when  following  q.  It  is  probable, 
indeed,  as  Mr  Ellis  says,  that  qu  in  Latin  represents  only  a 
xxxiii  labialised  guttural,  not  a  clearly  pronounced  kw,  for  it  never 
lengthened  the  preceding  syllable:  but  then  the  nearest  approach 
to  such  a  labialised  k  is  Itw,  certainly  not  kv.  (Comp.  Quint,  xii. 
10,  §  49.) 

3.  The  vowel  0,  when  following  y  (consonant  or  vowel),  was 
retained  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after  other  letters 
it  had  usually  changed  to  u ;  e.g.  servos,  later  servus ;  quom,  later 
(in  4th  century)  quum.  Compare  this  fact  with  BelPs  statement : 
'  When  w  is  before  00,  the  combination  is  rather  difficult  from  the 
'  little  scope  the  organs  have  for  their  articulative  (i.e.  consonantal) 
*  action :  the  w  is  in  consequence  often  omitted  by  careless  speak- 
*ers,  woo/ being  pronounced  ool,  woman,  ooman,  &c.'  (Bell,  p.  171). 
It  is  worth  notice,  that  in  English  the  pure  Italian  a  was  retained 
after  w  in  several  words  Qivater,  &c.),  and  in  the  17th  or  i8th 
century  gave  way  to  its  present  usual  sound  of  a«r  (Ellis,  187-8). 

4.  u  and  V  were  frequently  passing  into  one  another :  compare 
xnlluus  and  xnllvuB,  relldlum  and  reUqvum;  genua  sounded  as 
genva,  pitulta  as  pltvlta,  tenula  as  tenyia  (§92). 

Again  ▼  is  vocalised  in  soluo  for  solTO,  acuss  (Lucr.)  for  aqu», 

Silll89  for  811V89,  8CC.  (§  94.  2).     So  SOlYO  haS  seiatUS,  YOlTO,  YOltLtUB, 

just  as  acuo  has  acfltus. 

5.  T  between  two  vowels  constantly  falls  away,  not  sapped  by 
a  slow  decay,  but  as  it  were  melted  before  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  people.  Compare  amaveram,  amaram;  audiyeram,  audleram; 
cavitiun,  cantnm;  tevltas,  89tas;  Juvenior,  Junior;  reversnm,  rur- 
sum;  providens,  prudens,  &c.  (§  94).  This  phenomenon,  repeat- 
edly occurring,  seems  hardly  explicable,  except  on  the  assumption  of 
the  V  being  a  vowel,  or  the  closest  approach  to  a  vowel. 

6.  V  in  Latin  never  (except  in  nivis,  and  the  compounds  bl- 
yium,  trl7Viumi  &c.)  follows  short  1.     Now  there  is  no  difficulty 
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in  pronouncing  Engl.  Iv,  but  iw  is  very  far  from  easy.  Indeed 
V  after  any  short  vowel  is  not  conunon  in  Latin.  I  have  only 
noticed  the  following  instances:  ayis,  avns,  Bavins,  bovls,  brevls, 
cavns,  ezavi89,  indnvlsB,  favns,  flavins,  gravis,  Jovls,  Juvenls,  levis, 
ne-vls  (§728),  novem,  novas,  ovem,  ovls,  plavla,  pov«r(=paer),  slm- 
pavlum;  and  the  verbs  caveo,  faveo,  Javo,  lavo  (also  lao),  moveo, 
paveo.  (The  syllable  preceding  v  is  in  all  accented.)  The  cause  of 
this  rarity  is  the  great  tendency  to  fusion  of  two  vowels  when  xxxiv 
only  separated  by  a  v.  (See  preceding  paragraph,  and  comp. 
Schleicher,  Deutsche  Spracbe^  p.  159,  ed.  2.) 

7.  Consonantal  v  is  never  found  before  a  consonant  (Prise,  i. 
23)  or  final;  but  always  before  a  vowel.  This  is  quite  as  it  would 
be  if  ▼  be  equal  to  w;  for  w  scarcely  gains  any  consonantal  power, 
if  indeed  it  be  not  absolutely  iinpronounceable^,  except  before  a  vowel ; 
but  Y  is  as  pronounceable  after  as  before  a  vowel.  Thus  slve  (older 
seive),  neve  when  they  drop  the  final  e  become  sea,  nea,  not  slV) 
nev2.  Compare  this  With  Italian,  where  (the  labio-dental)  ▼  is  fre- 
quent before  a  consonant  in  the  middle  of  a  word;  e.g.  avro 
(habelM),  covrire  (cooperire),  &c. 

8.  The  English  name  of  the  labio-dental  voiced  fricative  is  vee. 
This  name  is  derived  from  van,  the  term  applied  to  the  digamma, 
with  which  the  Latin  f,  on  account  of  its  symbol  f ,  and  the  Latin 
consonantal  a,  6n  account  of  its  sound,  were  identified  (cf.  Quint. 
XII.  10.  §  29).  But  in  classical  times,  at  any  rate,  V  consonant 
and  V  vowel  (like  1  consonant  and  1  vowel)  were  not  distinguished 
either  in  symbol  or  name.  Nor  were  they  by  Terentianus  Maurus. 
Priscian  (i.  20)  speaks  of  the  name  van  being  given  it  from  its  resem- 
blance to  the  digamma.  But  had  the  sound  of  English  v  belonged 
to  it,  at  the  time  when  the  other  letters  received  their  name,  it 
would  have  been  called  ev.  For  it  is  the  law  of  Roman  nomencla- 
ture3  to  denote  vowels  by  their  sounds,  mute  consonants  by  soiuid- 

^  [Mr  Ellis  says  {Acad.  15  Jan.  1872),  that  w  after  a  vowel,  and 
without  a  vowel  following  it,  can  be  pronounced  after  some  prffctice.] 

*  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2465)  stands  alone,  I  believe,  in  thinking 
that  obverto,  obvlus  should  be  owerto,  owlus. 

'  The  names  of  all  the  letters  are  given  in  Pompei.  Comm.  ad 
Donat,  Vol.  v.  p.  icr,  Keil.  Cf.  also  Serg.  iv.  p.  478.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe  that  Mr  C.  B.  Cayley,  Philol.  Soc,  Trans,  for.  1870, 
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tng  a  vowel  after  them,  be,  ce,  de,  gt^  &c.;  continuous  consonants 
by  a  vowel  before  them  (e.g.  ef,  91,  em,  en,  er,  es),  probably 
because  in  this  way  each  consonant  gets  its  fullest  and  most  charac-^ 
teristic  sound'  (Prise.  I.  8) ;  the  explosives  being  chiefly  distin- 
guishable when  they  precede  a  vowel  (§  274),  the  continuous 
consonants  having  when  final  an  opportunity  of  bdng  prolonged 
at  pleasure.  Vairo  is  said  to  have  given  va  as  the  name  and  sound 
XXXV  of  the  digamma.  If  the  Romans  had  named  their  consonantal  use 
of  u,  they  would  have  denoted  it  amilarly  by  Va  or  ve  (pronounced 
wa,  we),  as  w  like  li  only  obtains  its  full  sound  before  a  vowel. 

9.  The  labio-detital  f  difi^srs  from  the  labio-dental  y  only  as  p 
from  1),  t  from  4,  e  from  1,  th.  (in  thin)  from  th  (in  tben)^  &c.; 
i.e.  the  former  is  whispered,  the  latter  is  voiced.  The  Saxons  and 
(formerly  at  least)  Welshmen  do  not  make  this  difference,  or  ratho: 
they  sound  the  voiced  consonants  nearly  as  the  voiceless  (e.  g.  pet  for 
bed) ;  we  give  to  each  of  the  symbols,  8  and  th,  both  the  sounds.  With 
so  great  similarity  between  f  and  t  is  it  likely  that  the  Romans,  if 
their  v  was  a  labio-dental,  would  not  have  confused  them  or  noticed 
the  resemblance?  Yet  (a)  no  inscription  substitutes  F  for  ▼ 
(Corssen,  Ausspr,  i,  p.  136);  and  (J?)  the  Roman  writers  (at  any 
rate  before  the  4th  century^)  seem  not  to  have  noticed  this  close 
resemblance,  although  (as  was  said  before)  the  symbol  F  was  the 
ordinary  symbol  of  f;  and  was  borrowed  from  the  digamma  to 
which  the  Roman  y  corresponded^  Quintilian^s  description  (xii. 
10,  §  29)  of  the  Roman  t  indicates  strongly  its  dental  and  voiceless 
character.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  more  is  meant  by  his 
words  than  *  blown  out  between  the  intervals  of  the  teeth  with  no 
sound  of  the  voice  2.'  In  the  next  sentence  he  speaks  of  the  *iEolic 
letter  which  we  utter  in  seraum,  ceraum^'  but  seems  in  no  way 

pp.  5 — 16  (the  only  paper  which  I  have  ever  seen  on  the  question  of 
the  names  of  the  letters),  is  right  in  thinking  that  the  Latin  names  have 
not  been  assigned  on  phonetic  principles.     Comp.  App.  A.  xxiii. 

^  Marius  Victorinus  (p.  2464)  speaks  of  the  *  cognate  letters  %,  f, 
m,  p,  u^  which  IS  of  course  in  some  sort  correct  on  any  supposition. 

'  Some  think  that  a  still  harsher  articulation  than  the  ordinary  Eng- 
lish f  is  here  meant,  and  no  doubt  this  is  possible  enough,  but,  con- 
sidering that  Quintilian  regards  it  as  quite  peculiar,  some  emphasis  of 
expression  is  not  unnatural.  Even  in  English  f  and  Y  are  ditferent 
enough  from  any  other  consonants. 
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conscioiis  of  any  close  similarity  of  it  to  f.    Terentianus  Mau- 
rus  (v.  aa7)  describes  f  quite  correctly  as  uttered  *  with  a  gentle  . 
breathing  while  the  under  lip  is  pressed  against  the  upper  teeth,^ 
and  speaks  of  ▼  consonant  at  condderable  length,  but  never  suggests 
any  resemblance  to  f. 

lo.    The  ordinary  and  regular  mode  of  expressing  the  Latin  ▼ 
in  Greek  is  by  ov\  and  no  distinction  is  made  whether  it  be  a  vowel 
or  consonant.    On  the  other  hand,  Latin  v  is  never  used  in  the  xxxvi 
transcription  of  a  Greek  word,  except  as  a  vowel,  usually  for 
o  or  ov  (cf.  §  90.  ii.). 

But  Latin  v  consonant  is  sometimes  expressed  in  Greek  by  o, 
and  sometimes  by  /3.  Now  o  was  an  occasional  descendant  from, 
a  digamma  (cf.  §  91,  and  Curt.  Gr.  Etym,  11.  145  =500,  ed.  a),  smd 
is  certainly,  next  to  oV)  the  nearest  vowel  sound  to  the  Latin  u.  This 
use  of  o  therefore  tends  to  confirm  the  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  the  use  of  ov,  viz.  that  Latin  v  consonant  was  the 
consonantal  sound  nearest  to  the  vowel  u;  and  that  is  Engl.  w« 

The  expression  of  the  Latin  ▼  consonant  by  /3  is  one  of  the 
nuun  aipunents  upon  which  the  theory,  which  makes  Latin  ▼— 
English  V,  rests.    The  argument  proceeds,  as  I  understand,  thus: 

*  Greek  ^  either  had  the  sound  of  Engl,  v,  or,  if  not,  it  had  a 

*  sound,  say  I),  nearer  to  v  than  to  w.   And  it  is  probable  that  Greek 

*  /S  had  the  sound  of  Engl,  v,  for  it  has  this  sound  in  modem 

*  Greek.    [As  Greek  jS  is  constantly  used  to  represent  Latin  v,  it  is 

*  probable  therefore  that  Latin  ▼  had  the  sound  of  English  v].' 

Now  the  extent  to  which  /3  was  used  to  represent  Latin  v  is 
commonly  taken  to  have  been  much  greater  than  it  really  was. 
Nothing  but  an  imdoubting  acquiescence  in  an  accredited  belief  could 
have  caused  so  vigilant  and  industrious  a  philologer  as  Corssen  to 
treat  the  question  in  the  superficial  way  which  he  has  done  {Aus^ 
ipracbe^  I-  3"j  ed.  a).  He  gives  no  authority  for  the  instances  in 
which  ▼  in  proper  names  is  represented  by  /3,  and  he  quotes,  as  in- 
stances of  the  same  in  words  which  are  not  proper  names,  two  only 
from  inscriptions  (date  not  specified :  they  are.  frgm  Lycja),  three 

1  The  sign  8  (originally  a  T  put  with  its  foot  in  the  middle  of  the  o) 
is  not  found  in  inscriptions  or  coins  till  the  end  of  the  second  century 
p.  Chr.  (Franz,  Eletn,  Epigraph,  Grcec,  p.  246;, 
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from  Suidas,  and  four  from  Lydus.  Lydus  was  a  Byzantine,  and 
not  bom  before  a.d.  490 ;  Suidas  is  later,  and  indeed  is  often  put  as 
late  as  the  nth  or  lath  century  p.  Chr.  Both  therefore  are  wit- 
nesses of  little  weight  in  such  a  question ;  and  when  we  remember 
that  in  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  there  was  a  frequent  confuaon 
between  Latin  v  and  Latin  h  (which  began  as  early  as  the  and 
century  but  not  before^),  we  see  that  the  use  by  any  writers  later 
xxxvii  than  the  4th  century  of  a  /3  for  v  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
sound  of  V  in  the  age  of  Cicero  or  of  Quintilian. 

The  Greek  writers  of  most  importance  for  this  matter  are 
Polybius  (and  cent.  B.C.),  Diodorus  Siculus  (ist  cent.  B.C.),  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  and  Strabo  (Augustan  age),  Josephus  and 
Plutarch  (latter  half  of  ist  cent.  p.  Chr.),  Appian  (middle  of  and 
cent.  p.  Chr.),  Dio  Cassius  (end  of  and  or  beginning  of  3rd  cent, 
p.  Chr.).  I  have  examined  these  attentively,  though  not  ex- 
haustively, and  collected  a  large  number  of  instances  of  transcrip- 
tion of  Latin  words,  principally  proper  names.-  I  have  since 
examined  Benseler's  most  painstaking  dictionary  of  Greek  proper 
names,  and  the  result  is  in  both  cases  the  s^me ,  viz.  that,  except  in 
one  writer,  the  instances  of  v  consonant  being  represented  by  fi  are 
few  absolutely,  and  very  few  relatively  to  the  instances  of  its  being 
represented  by  ov.  The  one  exception  is  Plutarch,  and,  so  far  as  I 
have  noticed,  most  instances  commonly  quoted  have  or  might  have 
been  takeij  from  him.  He  has  fi  for  y  frequently,  though  not  as 
often  as  he  has  ov.  The  same  name  appears  with  /S  in  some  of  his 
Lives,  in  others  with  ou.  Other  names  are  always  written  one  way. 
But  this  matter  ha§  been  so  little  noticed  that  some  details  may  be 
interesting.  I  have  looked  particularly  through  (i)  all  Plutarch's  lives 
of  Romans,  and  that  of  Pynrjius  (in  Sintenis*  edit.,  Teubner  series) ; 
(a)  the  first  five  books  of  Polybius  (Hultsch's  edit.),  i.e.  all  that  is 
preserved  in  a  continuous  narrative ;  and  (3)  Books  i  v. — vi.  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Halicarnassus  (in  Kiessling's  edit.,  which  in  these  books  rests 
on  a  better  collation  of  the  most  important  MS.  than  in  the  first  three). 

^  See  §  72.  Corssen,  Aussprache,  i.  131  sq. ;  Schuchardt,  I.  131; 
Goschen's  Pref.  to  Gaitis,  p.  xxxxii.  ed.  Lachmann ;  and  Naber's  edit, 
of.  Fronto,  passim.  So  Priscian  (Fart,  23  =  in.  465,  Keil)  makes  the 
strange  statement,  that  *  all  words  beginning  with  vl  are  written  with  V, 
*  except  bitumen,  bilis  and  the  compounds  of  bis.* 
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The  result  is  as  follows,  the  numbers  being  possibly  not  strictly 
accurate,  but  at  any  rate  accurate  enough  for  the  present  purpose^. 

(i)  In  Plutarch  there  are  of  names  of  persons  (almost  all 
Romans),  or  places,  or  peoples,  50  written  with  ow,  and  43  with  j8; 
and  the  occurrences  of  these  names  are,  in  all,  jt'^i  with  ou,  180  with 
^.  Of  these  Valerius,  Valeria,  Valens,  Ventldlus,  Verglnlus,  Ves- 
pasianns,  Vlblus,  Vlndldiu,  Vlnlus,  VlteUlus,  Volsd  occur  at  least 
5  times  each  (Valerius  and  Volscl  nearly  50  times  each),  and  always 
with  ov;  -Fulvlus,  FolYla,  Varro,  Verres  occur  at  least  8  times  each,  xxxviU 
and  always  with  /3.  Others,  e.g.  Veil,  occur  both  with  ou  and  /3 ; 
Volumnlus  (in  Brutus)  always  with  /3,  Volumnla  (in  Coriolanus) 
always  with  ov;  Octavlus  16  times  (chiefly  in  Crassus  and  Pom- 
peius)  with  ov,  30  times  (chiefly  in  Gracchi  and  Marcellus)  with  /3; 
but  Octavla  (in  Antony)  %%  times  with  ov,  and  only  twice  (in  Mar- 
cellus) with  )3;  ServUlus  9  times  with  ov,  twice  with  /3;  Servllla 
once  with  ov,  14  times  with  /3.  Yet  other  writers  have  ov  in  the 
names  which  Plutarch  writes  with  /3  only.  For  instance,  no  one  else 
(according  to  Benseler's  Lex^  writes  ^appav  (except  once  Dionys. 
Hal.  I.  14)  or  Bepprjs* 

(2)  In  the  first  three  books  of  Polybius  I  find  10  names, 
making  in  all  ao  occurrences,  all  with  ov ;  not  a  single  instance  of 
/3.  In  the  4th  and  jth  books  I  find  no  instance  of  either.  On 
turning  to  the  extracts  from  Polybius'  lost  books  I  find. nothing 
in  those  from  the  6th  and  7th;  but  in  the  8th  OvaXepios  once, 
Aifiios  four  times. 

(3)  In  Books  IV.  to  vi.  of  Dionysius  I  find  ai  names  written 
with  ov  (besides  Avevrivos),  and  the  occurrences  are  184,  Valerius, 
Volsd,  and  ServUlus  being  exceedingly  frequent.  There  are  5  names 
only  in  which  v  is  represented  by  j8;  Nssvlus,  Flavus  (written  in 
the  two  best  MSS.  <^Xai3ios)>  Servlus,  Pulvlllus,  and  Elva,  the  last 
only  occurring  twice,  the  others  once. 

How  much  of  this  comparative  frequency  of  p  in  Plutarch  is 
due  to  the  author,  how  much  to  his  copyists,  how  much  to  his 
editors,  I  do  not  know.    The  text  of  Polybius  and  Dionysius  may, 

^  I  have  not  included  instances  where  neither  ov  nor  p  are  used, 
e.g.  in  Plutarch,  ^atjpioSj  Nodp^ptos,  ^Kai6\as  :  nor  iDStances  of  u  after 
<|  (cf.  §  90,  2);  though  both  these  speak  for  a  light  value  being  given  to  ▼. 
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1  suppose^  be  £urif  trusted  as  fin- as  the  editon  are  coDcenie^  And 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  most  trustworthy  part  of  the  text  of  the 
most  trustworthy  author  (Polybius)  gives  no  instance  of  /S. 

Now  in  this  representation  of  t  by  /3  something  doubtless  is  due 
to  the  source  of  the  Gretk.  writer's  narrative  in  each  case.  Some- 
thing also  to  the  instinctive  desire  of  assimilating  a  word  to  Gredc 
forms;  hence  the  frequent  use  of  p  before  tos^  e.g.  Aifiws  (m 
Plutarch  once  only  Alavtos),  ^Xa3coc,  'Oicr43«off,  *ovX0iost  &C. 
Something  again  is  due  to  phonetic  reasons.  Thus  while  ov  is  ^ 
Plutarch)  initial  in  34  names  and  medial  in  16,  /3  is  initial  in  17  and 
medial  in  26.  In  15  of  these  36  /3  follows  X  or  p,  and  in  the 
rest  it  is  between  vowels;  which  are  exactly  the  positions  in  which 
xxxix  a  German  b  is  pronounced  like  Germ.  wK  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  instances  from  Dionysius  are  all  thus  disposed  of.  As  regards 
Plutarch  it  is  periiaps  not  inappropriate  to  remark  that  he  expressly 
tells  us  he  was  not  a  good  Latin  scholar  {Fii,  Demostb.  a, 
p.  846),  and  secondly,  that  he  was  a  Boeotian;  and  the  rdations  of 
the  Boeotian  dialect  to  the  digamma  were  such  as  to  make  it  pos- 
sible that  his  native  pronunciation  or  habits  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  this  peculiarity.  But  all  the  MSS.  of  these  authors  are, 
I  suppose,  posterior  by  many  centuries  to  the  time  of  confusion  of 
y  and  b;  and  this  fact,  while  not  at  all  impairing  their  testimony 
when  they  represent  ▼  by  ov,  is  strong  against  its  trustworthiness 
when  writing  j3.  For  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why  a  copyist,  if 
he  found  j3  written,  should  have  changed  it  to  ov,  while  the  change 
of  ov  (for  consonantal  ▼)  into  p  would  be  in  accordance  with  the 
tendencies  either  of  pronunciation  itself  or  of  its  expression.  A 
reference  to  Benseler^s  lexicon  will  shew  at  once  a  number  of  words, 
written  earlier  with  ov,  which  in  Byzantine  writers  received  a  /3. 
Or  look  to  the  names  of  consuls,  &c.  given  from  various  authorities 
side  by  side  in  the  Corpus  Irucrtpt,  Latin,  i.  483  sqq.,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  per^stently  the  Cbronicon  Pascbcde  of  the  7  th  century 

'  Schleicher  (Deutsche Sprocket  p.  «Ta,  ed.  a)  says:    *!>  and  g  we 
'  write  in  accordance  with  the  old  language,  but  pronounce  these  sounds, 

*  when  medial,  between  vowels,  as  w  and  [voiced]  ch,  consequently  as 
'spirants  not  as  momentary  sounds... e.g.  graben,   sagen^  as  grdwen, 

*  sdcken.^. The  h  also  in  the  combinations  lb,  rb  is  pronounced  as  w; 

*  e.  g.  in  gelbeTf  /arde,  but  not  when  the  1  and  b  belong  to  different 
'  wordS)  e.g.  stu/boHy  harbetUd^ 
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writes  fi  where  Dionysius  or  Diodorus  or  Dio  has  ov,  and  how 
often  the  y  of  the  Inscriptions  gives  place  in  the  Latin  of  the  4th 
century  to  I1;  e.g.  OalTos  to  Oalbns,  &c. 

Again,  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  I  believe,  the 
earliest  MSS.  existing  (except  some  papyri  and  the  Herculaneum 
rolls),  and  the  following  facts  may  therefore  be  of  us^.  The  name 
Silvanus  occurs  four  times  (a  Cor.  i.  19 ;  i  Thess.  i.  i ;  a  Thess, 
i.  I ;  I  Pet.  V.  I  a).  In  St  Peter  Vat  alone  (against  Sinait.  Alex.) 
has  SiX/Sawff.  In  St  Paul  Vat.  like  the  rest  (and  Ephr.  in  a  Cor., 
being  lost  in  1,  a  Thess.)  has  "iCKovavos :  two  bilingual  MSS.  Clar. 
Boem.  (cent.  6  and  9)  with  the  transcripts  Sang.  Aug.  and  (once)  the 
second  hand  of  No.  67,  are  the  only  MSS.  late  or  early,  as  Mr  Hort 
informs  me,  which  are  known  to  spell  the  word  with  j3.  The  xl 
Latin  version  of  Clar.  (though  not  of  Boem.)  has  Bilbaniui.  The 
solitary  instance  of  iCKfiavos  in  the  Vatican  is  probably  (as  Mr  Hort 
suggests)  only  dne  of  several  indications  of  the  Vatican  scribe  being 
familiar  with  Latin;  the  confusion  of  v  and  b  being  common  in 
early  as  well  as  late  Latin  biblical  MSS.;  e.g.  the  Codex  Vercel- 
lensis  of  the  Gospels  (middle  of  4th  cent,;  i.e.  same  date  as  the 
Vatican). 

[Dittenberger,  who  has  written  two  interesting  papers  on  the 
representations  of  Roman  names  in  Greek  inscriptions,  says  on  this 
point  (Hermes  VI.  303)  *ov  is  older'  than  p  aisaL  representative  of  t 
*and  in  republican  times  is  found  almost  exclusively,  whereas  /5 
*  comes  most  into  use  later,  without  however  ever  getting  completely 
'the  upper  hand;  for  even  in  Constantine's  time  there  are  inscriptions 
'  in  which  Latin  v  is  represented  by  ov»^  The  only  instances  of  fi 
which  he  mentions  are  BaXepios  (Attic,  and  cent.  B.C.) ;  BtjSta  for 
Vibia  (at  Delphi);  ^ovkfiios  (Naples,  71  B.C.)  once,  against  two  in- 
stances of  initial  and  three  of  medial  ov  in  the  same  inscription ; 
AatjSiXXos  (Ephesus,  not  before  Hadrian's  time)  with  OveLpiov  and 
Ovapov  in  same  inscr^)tions.  The  name  of  Yarns,  he  adds,  is  com- 
monly OvTfpos,  much  less  frequently  B^pof.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Italian  inscriptions  not  uncommonly,  but  in  those  only,  occurs 
SeovaoTOff  for  Se/Saoro^.^ 

What  then  was  the  value  of  /3?  Not,  I  think,  that  of  the  labio- 
dental V.  For  the  only  argument  that  is  brought  for  this  value  ii 
that  it  has  this  value  in  modem  Greek.    I  do  not  doubt  that  some 
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Greek  speakers  give  it  this  sound,  but  I  am  not  disposed  to  admit 
that  all  those  who  think  they  hear  this  sound  are  right  The  truth 
is  there  is  a  labial  t  and  ▼,  as  well  as  a  labio-dental  f  and  ▼,  an4  by 
those  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  labial  the  sound  is  often  taken 
for  that  of  the  labio-dental.  Mr  Ellis  (p.  518)  says  of  an  eminent 
modem  Greek,  *  The  letters  /3,  <^  seem  to  be  naturally  pronounced 

*  by  Prof.  Valetta  as  a  labial  ▼  and  f,  but  when  he  became  particularly 
^  emphatic  he  made  them  the  labio-dental  ▼  and  f.*  Mr  Geldart 
(youm.  of  Philology  for  1869,  II.  p.  159)  says,  *^  is  pronounced  in 

*  Greece  not  like  our  ▼  but  like  the  German  w,  only  much  more 

*  strongly  and  explosively,  if  one  may  use  the  word.    It  is  not 

*  sounded  by  bringing  together  the  lower  lip  and  the  upper  teeth, 

*  but  by  compressing  the  two  lips  together.  So  too  (^,  and  the  con- 
*sonantal  sound  of  ▼,  are  pure  lip-letters,  and  very  different  in 

*  point  of  formation  from  f  or  ▼.'  (See  also  Appendix  A.  xviii.) 
It  is  obvious  that  a  sound  like  this  stands  in  at  least  as  close  a  rela- 
tion to  the  English  w  as  to  the  English  t. 

Here  then  we  meet  with  a  solution  of  the  difficulties  presented 
by  the  confusion  of  Latin  y  with  1),  by  the  occasional  representation 
of  Latin  ▼  by  )3,  and  by  the  historical  substitution  of  the  labio- 
dental ▼  in  the  Romance  languages  for  the  Latin  v.  The  phonetic 
pedigree  of  the  Romance  y  might  be  at  once  stated  as :  i.  a  vowel ; 
2.  French  ou,  pronounced  as  in  oul;  3.  English  w;  4.  Labial  y; 
5.  Labio-dental  Y.  But  I  do  not  assert  that  this  represents  an 
historical  succession  in  a  single  line.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
labial  y  existed  dialectically  in  Italy  (and  probably  in  Greece)  in 
classical  times,  and  that  this  accounts  for  such  instances  of  the  tran- 
xli  scription  of  Latin  y  by  /3,  as  may  be  really  the  writing  of  Polybius, 
Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  and  others^  (e.g.  BeVjStov  opos  for 
VesnYiiiB^,  and  such  vacillation  in  names  of  places  as  may  be  really 
due  to  the  ancient  authors  (e.g.  Labld,  Cic,  Jlgr»  a. 35 ;  so  also  Greek 
writers  generally ;  but  Lavld,  Liv.  a,  3,9 ;  3, 25 ;  4, 45)-   In  anil  after 

^  Some  few  instances  in  inscriptions  between  the  battle  of  Actium 
and  the  end  of  the  4th  century  p.  Chr.  are  mentioned  by  Franz  (Eleni. 
Epigraph,  Grac,  p.  248).  I  have  not  the  means  now  for  further 
inquiry.    [See  above,  p.  xli.] 

'  [The  Neapolitan  dialect  of  modem  Italian  is  characterised  among 
other  things  by  *■  its  extremely  frequent  interchange  of  1)  and  Y.'  (Diez, 
Gram*  i.  83.)] 
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the  3rd  century  this  sound  encroached  upon  the  domain  of  the  w  [and 
b] ,  and  rendered  e.g.  verba  indistinguishable  from  l>erba.  But  because 
the  Greek  j3  may  very  possibly  have  had  this  sound,  and  may  have 
been  used  for  Latin  t,  it  does  not  follow  that  Latin  ▼  had  this 
sound,  but  only  that  in  the  want  of  an  exact  representative  ^  came 
near  enough  to  be  used.  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  supposing 
that  in  classical  times  educated  persons  pronounced  the  letter  v  (u) 
(except  in  certain  positions)  otherwise  than  as  the  vowel  00,  either 
with  a  pause  after  it,  or  running  on  to  a  succeeding  vowel,  (as  in 
French  oul,)  or  as  English  w.  The  first  of  these  modes  was  the 
usual  sound  of  v  when  called  a  vowel,  the  third  when  called  a  con- 
sonant. After  q  it  may  have  been  a  mere  sign  of  the  labialisation 
of  the  guttural,  an  effect  which  most  people  would  not  distinguish 
from  w.  And  possibly  the  same  may  be  its  purport  sometimes 
after  g,  1, r,  s.  (See §§ 89 ;  94,  a,  and  Append.  A.xx. — ^xxii.)  With 
a  short  i  following,  qy  made  a  sound  which  the  Greeks  represented 
by  Kv,  i.e.  k  followed  by  the  lath  vowel  (see  below).  The  rise  of 
b  out  of  ▼  in  a  few  cases  is  noted  in  §  76,  and  this  was  probably 
negotiated  by  a  labial  ▼,  which  perished  in  the  transaction. 

Corssen  appears  to  jthink  such  a  sound  as  the  Engl,  w  to  be  too 
weak  for  ▼  generally,  and  points  to  its  having  expelled  the  preceding 
consonant  in  some  words.  But  the  words  in  which  this  took  place, 
leaving  evidence  in  historical  Latin  behind  it,  are  very  few^,  viglnti 
from  duo  (§  76),  nivlB  from  nUrv-ifi,  shown  by  nlnipilt  and  nlz,  vlzl 
compared  with  vivo  (§  129),  possibly  Teduvla  with  irngvis.  Others 
are  evidenced  only  by  comparison  with  Greek  or  Sanskrit  stems. 
That  these  changes  may  have  been  produced  by  the  mediation  of  a 
labial  v  is  likely  enough,  but  they  seem  to  me  to  be  part  or  rem-  xHi 
nants  of  the  changes  which  constituted  the  s^aration  of  the  Latin 
language  from  its  common  stock,  and  to  prove  nothing  for  the 
pronunciation  of  v  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  unless 
indeed  g'iard  (once,  I  suppose,  pronounced  g<u)ard)  compared  with 
tivard^  &c.  shews  that  w  is  in  English  pronounced  as  v.  That  Cors- 
sen should  also  consider  {Amspracbe^  i.  315)  the  omission  of  v  in 
such  wordf  as  bob  for  buob,  savlaxn  compared  with  Bvavlnm,  6cc., 

>  Corssen  does  not  mention  such  words  as  bSvoco,  sevlrl ;  and  they 
are  only  instances  of  the  usual  habit  of  sed,  sez;  see  §§  93,  a ;  113. 
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or  the  absorption  of  ▼  in  fkutor  for  fltvitor,  nvper  for  nonun  i^cr, 
as  proofs  that  r  had  not  a  '  weak  vowd  sound  like  the  English  w»* 
but  a  consonantal  tone  like  the  Germ.  w\  is  to  me  very  surprising; 
I  draw  the  precisely  opposite  inference.    (See  above,  5,  p^  xxxiv.) 

[Mr  A.  J.  Ellis  has  written  in  the  Academy  for  15  Jan.  1874'  « 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  letter  ▼,  to  which  I  am  desirous  of 
directing  my  readers'  attention,  as  containing  a  great  deal  of 
authentic  information  and  the  results  of  an  almost  unrivalled  power 
of  phonetic  discrimination  in  reference  to  this  subject  He  points 
out  that,  whereas,  when  00  is  followed  by  another  vowel,  English 
speakers  naturally  pronounce  a  w,  other  nations  do  not;  Italian 
uomo^  uopo^  and  French  ouoir,  ouate^  ouesty  out  being  distinguL^bk 
by  an  attentive  hearer  from  English  *uja{r)my  tva(r)p,  way,  wattU^ 
<ivest,  <u)e.  The  case  of  00  before  a  vowel  is  parallel  to  that  of  ee. 
^The  initial  short  and  stressless  elements  ee,  00  do  not  occur  at  the 
*•  commencement  of  diphthongs  in  English,  as  to  my  ears  they  do  in 

*  Welsh',  and  as  they  may  once  have  done  in  Latin.  Those  nations 
'  who  use  short  ee,  00  habitually  give  them  consonantal  syllabic  value.' 
He  objects  to  the  notion,  that  Latin  ▼  was  equivalent  to  English  w, 
mainly  on  the  ground  that  it  is,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  familiar  to 
the  lips  of  any  European  people  except  the  English.    <The  final 

*  inference  would  seem  to  be  that  I,  V  (in  Latin)  should  be  considered 
<  as  vowels  capable  of  becoming  the  stressless  elements  of  diphthongs, 

*  so  long  as  n,  W  initial  are  not  found;  that  after  these  were  foimd 

*  (and  probably  some  time  before,  they  crept  into  writing,  which 

*  always  lags  after  speech)  y  and  labial  ▼  were  employed,  when  I,  V 

*  were  the  initial  (not  the  ^nal)  stressless  elements  of  diphthongs; 

^  Corssen  means  by  the  Germ,  w  the  labio-dental  English  v.  The 
souiA  Germ,  w  is,  according  to  Mr  Ellis,  the  labial  v  (see  App.  A.  xviiL)» 
But  this  is  not  known  to  all  Germans,  though  Rumpelt  {DeuUcA. 
Gram,  i.  321 — 327  note)  seems  groping  for  it.  See  also  p.  319,  where 
he  argues  for  the  old  high  German  w  or  uu  having  had  the  sound  of 
English  w. 

"  Prof.  M.  Miiller's  remarks  in  Acad,  15  Dec.  1871,  and  the  reply  of 
Prof.  Munro  in  Acad.  1  Jan.  1872,  should  also  be  read. 

'  *  In  la,  ie,  lo  initixd,  Welshmen  conceive  that  they  pronounce  ya, 

*  ye,  yo,  and  similarly  in  wl,  wy  they  believe  they  say  (fengl.)  we,  wy. 

*  This  is  doubtful  to  me,  because  of  the  difficulty  all  Welshmen  expe- 

*  rience  at  first  in  saying  ye,  woo,  which  they  generally  reduce  to  •,  00,* 
Ellis,  Eftgl.  Pron.  p.  746  n. 
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*  and  that  later  in  some  words,  especially  in  provincial  pronuncia- 

*  tion,  r  passed  into  <Uh  (English  J)  in  Gaul  (subsequently  French  J) 
^and  parts  of  Italy,  and  i^  (Spanish  J)  in  Spain;  that  t  either 

*  remained  provincially  as  labial  v^  or  became  dentalised  into  labio* 

*  dental  ▼  as  being  the  firmer  form  and  corresponding  to  the  fa- 
'  miliar  f.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  time  during  which  English  w 
'  can  be  interpolated.  As  a  matter  of  practical  convenience,  English 
'  ^)eakers  should  abstain  from  w  in  Latin,  because  no  continental 
'  nation  can  adopt  a  sound  they  cannot  pronounce.     As  a  question 

*  of  date,  if  the  spelling  yy  is  used,  the  pronunciation  of  labial  ▼  or 

*  labio-dental  ▼  at  pleasure  may  be  employed,  most  of  the  Germans 

*  taking  labial  y,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  dental  y.*  (Acad,  pp. 
36,  39  somewhat  abridged.) 

I  cannot  say  that  the  fact  of  w  being  a  difficult  and  now  rare  or 
non-existent  sound  in  Southern  Europe  is  to  my  mind  deciave  against 
its  having  been  the  sound  of  Latin  y  in  the  time  of  Cicero.  For 
that  sound,  whatever  it  was,  did  (as  Mr  Ellis  agrees  in  thinking) 
historically  give  place  to  other  sounds,  and  is  not  now  the  sound  of 
the  character  y  either  in  Italy  or  in  France  at  least.  And  I  can 
detect  nothing  in  English  inconsistent  with  Roman  phenomena,  and 
a  great  deal  wonderfully  identical.  At  the  same  time  such  a  pro- 
nunciation 2&oum  French  out  does  apparently  correspond  equally 
wen  with  the  early  Roman  phenomena;  and  it  has  existing  Southern 
usage  in  its  favour  as  against  English  w.  And  I  am  quite  content 
to  think  that  a  labial  y  was  provincially  contemporary  and  in  the 
end  generally  superseded  it.  (This  really  differs  little  from  what  I 
have  said  before;  see  §§  61,  88  and  supr.  pp.  zlii.  xliii.)  But  **as  a 
matter  of  practical  convenience,"  I  venture  to  give  a  different 
recommendation  from  Mr  Ellis.  I  am  confident  that  the  labio- 
dental Y  is  a  very  misleading  pronunciation  of  Latin  y,  and  wholly 
inconastent  with  the  Roman  phenomena  until  some  late  periods 
English  people  will  practically  be  very  near  the  truth,  if  they  pro- 
nounce Y  in  Latin  for  some  centuries  after  Christ  as  w.  If  the 
French  proncxmce  it  as  on  (in  o»/),  the  Italians  as  n  (in  uomo)^  and  the 

*  Comp.  Pro£  Munro,  Acad,  i  Jan.  187a,  p.  17 :  *  Let  Latin  y  be 

*  English  or  South-German  w,  or  the  French  on  in  oni,  only  not  Engli&Ii 
'  or  Romance  Y.' 
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Germans  as  labial  v,  there  will  probably  be  no  greater  difference 
than  was  often  heard  in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  the  days  of  Cicero. 
The  close  resemblance  of  English  w  to  these  French  and  Italian 
sounds  is  shewn  most  strongly  by  the  existing  doubt  as  to  whether 
Welsh  w  is  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  and  by  the  uncertainty  of 
English  orthoepists  to  which  class  to  refer  English  w  (Ellis,  Eng. 
Pron,  p.  185).  Its  close  resemblance  to  labial  y  will  not  be 
doubted  by  those  who  hear  a  South  German  pronounce  English 
words.  If  the  English  hearer  expects  a  v,  he  thinks  he  hears  a  w; 
if  he  expects  a  w,  there  is  diflference  enough  to  make  him  think  he 
hears  a  v.] 

On  F. 

On  the  sound  of  f  I  have  already  spoken  (p.  xxxvi). 
The  facts  adduced  in  this  first  book  and  in  §  766  of  the  third 
book  would  be  almost  enough  to  shew  that  f  was  not  a  sound  of 
the  Indo-European  original  alphabet,  but  of  a  much  later  and  more 
special  source.  The  number  of  words,  in  which  it  occurs  as 
initial,  is  not  very  lai^ge,  but  the  number  in  which  it  occurs,  as 
initial  of  a  suffix  or  after  a  vowel,  is  exceedingly  small — four  or  five 
only.  (Of  course  compounds  must  for  such  a  purpose  be  separated 
into  their  members;  e.g.  in  astifer  f  is  initial.)  A  few  more  are 
named  by  Corssen  (^Krit,  Nachtr,  p.  193  sqq.  Aussprache^  I.  140 
sqq.  ed.  2),  e.g.  Alflus,  Orfius,  Ufens,  Ailfidas,  but  these  are  proper 
names  and  probably  not  Latin.  Certainly  such  a  rare  occurrence  of 
f  in  suffixes  goes  far  to  shew  that  the  sound  did  not  exist  at  the  time 
when  these  suffixes  first  assumed  ^hape  and  use.  It  may  well  be  that 
-bro  is  of  the  same  stock  as  ferre  to  hear^  but,-  if  so,  they  are  col- 
lateral relatives,  and  -too  is  the  earlier  of  the  two.  Similarly  the 
verbal  tense-suffixes  -bam,  -bo,  &c.,  the  derivative  noun-suffixes 
-biilo,  -bill,  -bo,  the  case-suffix  -bi  in  tlbl,  -bis  in  nobis,  vobls,  -bus- 
xiiH  in  nouns,  may  very  possibly  have  correspondents  in  Latin  (or 
Umbrian  or  Oscan*)  beginning  with  f,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to 

^  Is  it  certain  that  the  signs  in  Umbrian,  Oscan,  &c.,  for  which  we 
write  f,  had  the  sound  which  we  ascribe  to  the  Latin  f,  and  not  rather 
a  labial  sound?    [Compare  what  Mr  Ellis  says  {Acad.  15  Jan.  1872): 

*  After  some  recent  experience  I  fed  doubtful  of  all  assertions  respecting 

*  f  as  well  as  v.    Certainly  f  is  a  comparatively  rare  sound,  and  labial  f 

*  may  prove  more  common  than  is  generally  supposed.'] 


On  C  before  »,  e,  1,  Sec.  xlvii 

regard  such  words  with  f  as  in  a  collateral  not  a  parental  relation 
to  those  with  b.  And  thus  amaTl  would  not  be  for  ama-Ail,  but 
it  may  contain  a  suffix  from  the  same  root  as  fnl. 


On  C  before  »,  e,  1,  &c. 

That  c  before  e  or  1  was  in  Latin  not  pronounced  as  either 
Engl,  ch,  i.e.  tsh  (so  in  Italian),  nor  as  b  (so  in  French  and  English), 
nor  as  ts  {%o  in  German),  nor  in  fact  noticeably  different  from  k, 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  arguments. 

I.  Closely  connected  forms  exhibit  perpetual  altA^tions  of  the 
letter  following  e,  without  any  sign  of  a  variance  in  the  sound  of  c 
when  followed  by  e  or  1.  Can  Vergil  in  writing  repllcttui,  instead 
of  the  usual  repllcltus,  have  made  so  great  a  change  as  hardening  b 
or  8h  or  ch  into  k  ?  If  a  Anal  e  be  omitted,  could  the  effect  have 
been  to  harden  these  dentals  or  palatals  into  k  ?  Yet  die,  due,  sic,  hiino 
stand  for  <Uce,  ddce,  sice,  hunce.  Hosce  is  common,  but  is  never 
abbreviated  into  hose :  that  is  to  say,  c  is  frequently  added  when  it 
would,  if  a  sibDant,  be  indistinguishable,  it  is  not  added,  when  its  pre- 
sence would  have  been  audible !  Can  decern  have  been  pronounced 
decbem  or  detsem  or  desem,  and  yet  its  derivative  ordinal  have  been 
sounded  deknmiui,  and  then,  at  the  same  time  with  that,  dedhimuB, 
&c.  ?  Kailins  became  Calius:  did  the  c  change  its  sound  when  the 
diphthong  al  was  changed  into  the  diphthong  ae  ?  or  did  it  wait 
until  the  diphthong  ae  gave  place  to  the  single  vowel  e  (§  a 6 a)? 
Compare  audacter  (Quint,  i.  6,  §  17)  with  andadter;  dlfflcnlter 
and  dlfflcultas  with  difficile;  capio,  rocipio,  cepi,  captum,  receptum; 
cano,  cecini;  acer,  acrls;  locus,  loci,  loco,  loctUns,  loceUns;  lacns 
with  its  genitives  laci  and  lacus,  and  dat.  pi.  lacilbaB  and  lacXbus ; 
piBClB,  pisciculuB,  piscosus ;  qyerq.yetum  with  qyercotum ;  pndqyo- 
qulB  contracted  into  prsecox,  and  prsecox  with  its  genitive  pnecods ; 
fax  with  its  old  nom.  faces;  &c.  I  am  aware  that  the  substitution  of 
a  guttural  for  a  palatal  (dic=dik,  for  dice=diclie)  may  be  paralleled  xUv 
from  Sanskrit  as  ncnv  pronounced^  but  the  change  of  sound  is  marked 
by  a  change  of  letter,  and  the  palatal  letters  are  not  dependent  for 
their  sound  on  one  vowel  rather  than  another.  But  in  classical 
Latin  the  change  supposed  is  not  justified,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
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analogy.  Changes  of  consonantal  sounds  are  frequent,  but  they  are 
rarely  caused  by  any  change  of  the  subsequent  vowel:  and  the 
change  of  sound  is  frequently  shewn  by  a  change  of  the  spellbg, 
e.g.  in  veh-ere,  vec-tum,  which  is  the  nearest  analogy  that  I  know. 

a.  The  letter  c  was  used  in  early  times  in  words  which  were 
afterwards  spelt,  some  with  o,  others  with  g ;  and  some  instances  of 
this  use  remain  in  early  inscriptions  (see  §§56,  104).  Whether  these 
words  were  at  the  time  pronounced  with  the  flat  guttural,  or 
whether  the  sharp  and  fiat  guttural  were  not  clearly  distinguished 
(cf.  App.  A.  yii.),  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  k  was  also  in  use,  and 
is  found  in  a  few  inscriptions,  generally  before  a,  but  also  before  0, 
and  (in  one  inscription  regarded  on  this  account  by  Mommsen  as 
Graecising)  before  e;  e.g.  kalendas,  koraao,  dekembret ;  and  it  was 
the  regular  abbreviation  for  the  praenomen  Kaaao  and  for  yaj^^aa 
(§103).  It  is  not  likely  that,  if  0  before  0  and  1  was  pronounced 
otherwise  than  before  a,  0,  and  u,  no  attempt  should  have  been  made 
to  retain  k  for  the  guttural.  Yet  such  an  idea  does  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  any  of  the  reformers  of  Latin  orthography  — neither 
to  Accius  nor  to  Lucilius  nor  to  Claudius  Cxsar,  in  the  name  of 
each  of  whom  (see  however  §  946  n.)  c  occurs  before  one  of  these 
supposed  influential  vowels.  Quintilian  (i.  7,  §  10)  speaks  of  the 
desire  on  the  part  of  some  grammarians  to  write  k  before  a,  (not 
before  o  and  u  also,)  but  his  ronark  on  this  seems  clearly  to  imply 
that  c  had  but  one  sound,  '^k  quidem  in  nullis  verbis  utendum 
puto,  nisi  quae  signiflcat,  etiam  ut  sola  ponatur.  Hoc  eo  non  omisi, 
quod  quidam  eam,  quotiens  a  sequatur,  necessariam  credunt,  cum 
sit  c  littera  quae  ad  omnes  vocales  vim  suam  proferat."  *  k  should 
not  iu  my  opinion  he  tised  in  any  tujord  except  in  those  for  (which  it  can 
stand  by  itself  as  an  abbreviation,  I  mention  this  because  of  the  opinion , 
of  some  persons  that  k  must  be  used  if  the  vocivel  a  follow  it,  though 
cis  a  letter  the  sound  of  <which  is  heard  before  all  'VO<wels.^ 

3.  But  with  these  fects  must  be  considered,  in  order  that 
xlv  thdr  full  force  may  be  seen,  the  feet  that  there  is  no  hint  in  any 
ancient  writer  whatever  of  0  having  more  than  one  sound,  since 
the  eariy  times  mentioned  in  the  last  paragraph  (Schneider,  Lat. 
Gr.  I.  244,  247;  Corssen,  Aussprache^  I.  48).  And  this  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  there  are  many  parts  of  their  writings  in  which 
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such  a  variety  of  sound  could  hardly  help  being  notl<{fed,  if  it  had 
existed.  For  instance  Quintilian  (i.  4,  §§  7 — 9)  first  refers  to  the 
discussion  of  the  grammarians  whether  the  Romans  lacked  some 
necessary  letters,  and  then  to  the  counter  question  whether  some 
were  superfluous,  and  speaks  of  k  and  4.  In  7  §  28  he  is  speaking 
expressly  of  what  is  written  one  way  and  pronounced  another,  and 
instances  this  very  letter  0  as  used  to  denote  Gnaus  (cf.  infir.  §  104). 
Terentianus  Maurus  (who  is  generally  thought  to  have  lived  at  end 
of  3rd  century  p.  Chr.),  referring  to  the  fact  that  the  names  of  the 
three  letters  c,  k,  4  contained  each  a  different  vowel  (oe,  ka,  qu ; 
comp.  App.  A.  xxiii.),  says  expressly,  as  I  understand  him,  that  k 
and  Q  are  alike  in  sound  and  are  both  superfluous,  because  it 
matters  not  whether  c,  k,  or  q  be  used,  whichever  of  the  vowels 
follow  (w.  ao4 — 209)^. 

See  also  Diomed.  pp.  423,  424,  ed.  Keil ;  Priscian  Inst.  i.  14. 
17;  PP*  i*»  I3»  ^«  Hertz;  Servius,  p.  422,  ed.  Keil;  Pompdus, 
V.  1x0,  ed.  Keil;  Max.  Vict.  p.  1945,  Putsche;  and  others  quoted 
in  Schneider,  Lot,  Gr.  I.  p.  292  sqq. 

4.  o  is  invariably  represented  in  Greek  transliteration  by  x,  be 
the  vowel  that  follows  what  it  may ;  and  k  is  invariably  represented 
by  Latin  c^.     Now  Gredc  k  has  never  been,  and  is  not  either 

^  The  lines  stand  thus  in  Lachmann's  edition,  but  the  whole  pas* 
sage,  beginning  at  v.  85,  should  be  read : 

k  perspicuum  est  littera  quod  vacare  possit; 

et  q  similis,  namque  eadem  vis  in  utraque  est; 

quia  qui  locus  est  primitus  unde  exoritur  C, 

quascunque  deinceps  libeat  jugare  voces, 

mutare  necesse  est  sonitum  quidem  supremum, 

refert  nihilum,  k  prior  an  q  siet  an  0. 
i.  e.  Whatever  vowels  you  please  to  utter  after  forming  the  guttural 
contact  ft>r  c,  you  must  change  accordingly  the  last  part  of  the  sound 
[i.e.  the  vowel  part  of  the  syllable  ca,  cu,  ce  <Sr»^.),  but  it  matters  not 
whether  the  former  part  (1.  e,  the  consonant)  de^orq,orc,  [Marius  Vic- 
torinus  in  the  passage  (i.  6)  quoted  by  Prof.  M.  Mtiller  (Acad.  15  Dec. 
187 1)  had  this  passage  of  Terentianus  before  him.  Both,  I  think,  in 
the  words  'supremum  sonitum  (sonum)*  are  referring,  not  to  the  opening 
of  the  oigans  as  distinguished  from  the  closing  of  them  in  the  pronun- 
dation  ofmutes,  but  to  the  names  of  the  letters,  which  were  symbols  of 
the  pronunciation.  (See  §  57).  In  Marius  *distento  rictu*  refers  to  the 
vowel  a  (in  ka),  'producto  rictu'  to  the  vowel  XL  (in  qu).] 

^  Except  possibly  in  a  few  early  words,  the  spelling  of  whidi  may 
be  accounted  for  from  0  being  once  the  common  sign  of  both  the  sharp 
and  flat  gutturaL 
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3clvi  palatalised  or  assibilated  before  any  vowel,  but  is  the  sharp  guttural 
mute^ 

Against  this  argument  it  may  be  urged  that  as  the  Latin  c 
coincided  in  sound  with  k  before  a,  o,  u,  it  was  only  natural  for  the 
Greeks  to  use  k  for  o  before  e  and  1,  unless  the  sound  before  e  or  i 
was  clearly  different  from  the  sound  of  k  and  was  readity  ex- 
pressible by  some  other  Greek  letter*. 

Now  the  actual  sounds  given  to  c  before  e  or  1  in  words  derived 
from  Latin  are  (i)  Engl,  ch  (=t8lL)  by  the  Italians  and  Wallachians. 
(2)  Engl,  til  (sharp)  by  the  Spaniards.  (3)  8  (sharp)  by  the  other 
Romance  peoples  (and  the  English).  (4)  The  Germans  pronounce 
it  in  Latin  words  as  ta.  Further  it  may  be  argued  on  physiological 
grounds  that  it  may  have  been  sounded  as  ky,  or  Germ,  di,  or  ah ; 
these  being  posable  mediating  sounds  between  the  sharp  guttural 
mute  and  the  various  existing  sounds  of  Latin  c.  (See  v.  Ramner, 
Gesam,  Scbriften,  pp.  40 — 43,  90—95 ;  Schuchardt,  I.  164 ;  Ellis, 
p.  204,  quoted  in  App.  A.xxv.;  Max  MuUer  in  Academy  for  Feb.  15, 
18 7 1.)     Could  these  sounds  have  been  represented  in  Greek? 

The  sound  of  s  could  easily  and  accurately  have  been  expressed 
by  Greek  o-. 

sh  could  be  expressed  by  dther  cr,  o-<r  or  o-*  (cf.  Mullach,  Gram, 
iU  Griecb,  Vvlgarspracbe^  p.  115). 

th  (sharp)  would  be  expressed  far  more  nearly  by  cr  than  by  it. 
The  sound  of  sharp  th  is  now  expressed  in  modem  Greek  by  ^, 
but  it  is  not  clear  when  B  first  obtained  this  sound. 

ts  could  easily  be  expressed  by  rfr  or  rf  (see  below).  I  regard 
this  value  for  Latin  c,  until  at  least  some  very  late  period,  as  utterly 
inadmissible.  No  combination  was  so  thoroughly  alien  to  the 
Romans,  who  never  tolerated  a  dental  mute  before  a  sibilant  in  the 

*  The  Tzakonians  say  rfc  for  ku  (see  below,  p.  li.).  Mr  D.  Bikelas 
(in  the  Academy  for  15  March,  1871)  says,  'in  many  of  the  Greek 
'  islands  k  is  pronounced  like  Italian  c  before  the  vowels  e,  i,  v.* 

*  Prof.  Max  Muller  says :  *  Unless  we  admit  that  c  in  Cicero  was 

*  pronounced  either  exactly  like  ^  or  exactly  like  c — and  this  nobody 

*  maintains — nothing  remained  to  the  Greeks  but  to  use  k  as  the  nearest 

*  approach  to  the  modified  c'  Surely  this  is  going  too  far.  He  himself 
explains  the  fact  that  the  Germans  wrote  z  or  tz  for  c,  as  proving,  not 
that  z  or  ts  w^  the  exact  pronunciation  of  c,  but  that  they  came  nearer 
to  c  than  did  the  Germ,  k,  or  cli.     (Aeadeniy,  15  Feb.  1871,  p.  146,) 
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same  word.     (Etal  is  of  course  two  words.)    Nor  did  the  Greeks  xivii 
either. 

Germ,  ch  is  a  sound  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  never  yet 
been  actually  proposed  as  a  value  of  Latin  o  before  e  and  1.  In 
modem  Greek  x  expresses  it  exactly,  but  x  ^  o^t  generally  supposed 
to  have  had  this  sound,  at  any  rate  till  late  Imperial  times  (cf. 
Curtius,  Gr,  Etym,  p.  371,  ed.  a).  It  is  enough  for  the  present  to 
wait  till  some  spark  of  evidence  for  such  a  sound  is  produced.  It 
can  never  be  a  formidable  claimant. 

Engl.  cli=t8]i  was  expressed  in  Greek  by  rf  by  Procopius  in  the 
sixth  century  p.  Chr.  (in  the  word  rCovpovXoi/,  now  Teborlu^  and 
others  in  Benseler's  Lexicon),  and  probably  in  the  Ravenna  docu- 
ments of  the  same  time,  e.g.  aKrCio,  dovarCiopts,  for  actio,  donationes 
(Corssen,  i.  6s  sq. ;  Ellis,  p.  529).  So  in  modem  Greek  t{  is  used  to 
represent  either  ts,  or  ah,  or  tsli  (Engl,  di)  or  ih,  i.e.  French  j 
(Mullach,  p.  115).  Compare  the  Tzakonian  dialect,  Mullach,  p.  94 
sqq.,  M.  Schmidt  in  Curtius  Studien,  ill.  349.  Prof.  Max  Muller 
objects  to  the  supposition  of  f  having  been  possible,  *  because  f  was 

*  looked  upon  as  a  double  consonant,  and  in  the  middle  of  a  word 

♦  would  have  made  a  preceding  short  vowel  long.'  This  argument  is 
no  doubt  good  in  reference  to  verse  in  the  Augustan  age:  I  am  not 
sure  of  its  being  applicable  to  prose  even  then,  if  d  had  really  been 
sounded  as  cU,  and  I  believe  it  has  little  or  no  weight  as  applied  to 
transliteration  in  the  and  or  3rd  century,  when  yet  k  represented  c, 
(See  Prof.  Munro's  account  of  an  Algerian  inscription  in  Donald- 
son's Farromantu^  p.jaa,  ed.  3  ;  Mullach,  p.  71 ;  Luc.  Mailer's  and 
Appendix  to  his  De  re  metrica.)  But  is  not  the  prosodiacal  argu- 
ment as  good  against  the  supposition  of  d  being  =  t8M,  as  it  is 
against  its  being  represented  by  f  ?  (cf.  v.  Raumer,  p.  40);  and  is 
there  any  trace  whatever  of  a  tendency,  at  a  time  when  quantity  was 
felt,  to  make  the  first  syllable  in  e.  g.  oeddl  long  ? 

There  remains  one  theoretical  sound  for  ce,  viz.  kye.  Here  it  is 
necessary  to  discriminate.  It  is  possible  I  believe  to  articulate  ke  at 
the  same  part  of  the  mouth  as  ka,  but  neither  English  nor  Germans 
nor,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  other  European  people  do  so.  ke  is 
palatal  and  ka  is  guttural,  but  the  difference  is  imperceptible.  But 
the  real  question  is,  had  Latin  ke  either  a  full  y  sound  or  a  slight  y 
sound,  such  as  is  sometimes  heard  in  Engl,  kind,' card?    Mr  Ellis 

^2 
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xivlii  several  times  (e.g.  p.  $25,  comp.  204)  suggests  that  it  had,  but  he 
nowhere  defines  the  time  to  which  he  is  referring,  and  he  seems  to 
think  the  distinction  of  ke  and  kye  is  too  slight  for  us  to  rely  upon 
its  being  noticed.  I  can  only  say  that  the  distinction  is  one  which 
seems  to  me  obvious  enough,  far  more  obvious  than  many  which  I 
find  noticed  by  Roman  granunarians;  and  I  cannot  trust  my  ear 
or  tongue  to  find  or  make  any  clear  distinction  between  sounds 
which  Ellis  discriminates,  viz.  a  palatalised  k  (as  heard  in  the  occa- 
sional pronunciation  of  kind^  &c.)  and  a  full  ky.  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  if  the  distinction  was  not  obvious,  surely  we  need  not  trouble 
ourselves  about  it ;  if  it  was,  then  would  not  the  Greek  m  have 
been  a  tolerable  representative?  Yet  no  Greek  gives  us  /cti/wop 
for  censor,  or  KuKepap  for  Cicero. 

5.  Latin  c  was  represented  by  Gothic  k,  and  the  early  Latin 
words,  received  into  High  German,  were  all  spelt  with  a  k,  what- 
ever vowel  followed;  e.g.  Gsssar,  Kaiser;  career,  Goth,  karkara^ 
Germ,  kerker.  Later  adoptions  into  German  were  spelt  differently, 
e.g.  cenims,  Germ,  xins;  cancelli,  Germ,  chans&ella^  &c.  (Prof. 
Max  M tiller  accounts  for  this  as  due  to  the  early  poverty  of  the 
German  alphabet,  not  to  the  identity  or  similarity  of  the  sounds ;  and 
as  regards  Gothic,  partly  to  this  cause,  partly  to  a  (supposed)  habit 
of  taking  letter  for  letter  without  regard  to  distinctions  of  sounds 
partly  to  the  possibility  of  Ulfilas  having  received  the  words  through 
the  Greek.) 

But  the  argument  most  pressed,  for  c  having  sometimes  a  different 
sound  from  k,  is  the  confusion  which  existed  between  ci  before  a 
vowel  and  ti  before  a  vowel.  Now  first,  whatever  force  there  may 
be  in  this  argument,  it  is  one  which  cannot  justify  our  attributing 
an  altered  sound  of  c  to  ce,  cl,  &c.  when  before  a  consonant. 
Secondly,  it  seems  tolerably  clear  (Corssen,  i.  50 — 67)  that  many 
instances  of  the  miswriting  are  due  to  the  confusion  not  of  two 
sounds  but  of  two  distinct  suffixes  -clo,  -tio ;  and  that  there  is  no  pro- 
bable instance  of  tl  for  cl  before  at  least  the  end  of  the  4th  century 
p.  Chr.;  and  only  seven  instances  of  cl  for  tl  in  inscriptions  before 
the  7th  century  p.  Chr.i    Further,  of  these  seven  instances,  three 

>  Corssen  points  out  (Ti.  p.  1003)  that  Mommsen  speaks  to  the 
ftame  purport  (Liv.  Cod.  Vieron.ip,  175).     'Numquam  in  libro  Vero- 
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(pexloisB,  odo,  pnulencliui)  are  not  of  early  times,  and  are  given  by  s^Hx 
collectors  who  lived  at  a  time  when  the  spelling  odo  at  least  was 
usual;  one  (reiiimolaUonem)  is  from  a  notoriously  bad  collector:  a 
fifth  (dlsposicioiLem)  is  from  a  late  Neapolitan  inscription  contain* 
ing  several  misspelt  words  ^;  the  remaining  two  (teTinliiac[loiie8], 
defenclones)  are  from  an  inscription  at  Medjana  in  Africa  of  the 
time  of  Alexander  Severus  (aaa — %%^  p.  Chr.).  Even  if  these  last 
be  rightly  copied,  (which  is  not  certain,)  an  inference  from  African 
spelling  or  pronunciation  in  the  3rd  century  to  ordinary  Roman 
spelling  and  pronunciation  in  (say)  the  Augustan  age  would  be 
about  as  justifiable  as  an  inference  from  the  usage  of  words  or 
constructions  in  Apuleius  or  Tertullian  to  that  of  Cicero  or 
Qmntilian.  It  is  curious  that  the  grammarian  (Pompeius),  whom 
Prof.  Max  Mtlller  quotes  as  his  authority  for  saying  that  *  we 

*  know  for  certain  that  in  the  5th  century  it  was  considered  wrong 
*not  to  assibilate  tl  before  a  vowel,'  was  also  an  African,  from 
Mauretania,  and  as  regards  his  age  all  that  is  tolerably  certain  is 
that  he  did  not  live  before  the  5th  century,  and  not  later  than  the 
end  of  the  7th  century  (Keil,  Gram,  Lot,  v.  p.  93.  See  also 
TeufTel,  Gesch.  d,  Rom.  Lift,  p.  98a).  And  again,  another  African, 
Conunodianus,  of  the  3rd  century,  has  in  an  acrostic  the  word  nun 
for  the  initial  word  of  the  line  which  is  to  give  the  last  letter  but 
three  of  concuplscen/lae^  (L.  Mtlller,  De  re  metr,  p.  262,  quoted  by 
Corssen,  11.  1003). 

Thirdly,  what  does  this  confusion  really  prove  as  to  the  pro- 
nunciation of  d  before  a  vowel,  at  the  time,  be  it  what  it  may, 
when  the  confusion  existed?  Prof.  M.  MuUer  says:  *The  only 
'  point  where  these  two  letters  (c  and  t)  can  possibly  meet  is  the 

*  assibilation.  Tl  may  go  as  far  as  tsl,  but  unless  kl  also  went  as 
'  far  as  tsM,  the  two  could  not  have  met,  and  no  Roman  whether  in 
^  Italy  or  Africa  could  have  attempted  to  write  renuntiaUo  by 

nensi  commutatas  reperies  litteras  C  et  t,  quod  qui  ante  septimum 
speculum  obtinuisse  sibi  persuadent,  ne  [assuredly)  ii  vehementer  errant.* 
[See  also  to  the  same  effect  Mommsen's  Preface  to  his  edition  of  the. 
Digest,  p.  xl.] 

^  Some  of  these  remarks  are  due  to  Prof.  Munro's  pamphlet. 

*  Prof.  Munro  tells  me  that  this  line  should  be  read,  *  Turn  pro  die 
tuovigila,*  in  order  to  harmonize  with  the  imperatives  and  antitheses 
before  and  after.     [Haupt  has  independently  made  the  same  correction.] 
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^renundatio'  {Academy^  p.  146).  I  reply  (i)  by  referring  to  Prof. 
Mailer's  instructive  Lectures,  11.  p.  168,  where,  quoting  Marsh,  he 
says,  *We  are  told  by  careful  observers  that  the  lower  classes  in 
^  (French)  Canada  habitually  confound  t  and  k,  and  say  mekUr^ 
.^moikie  for  metier^  moitie,^  Quintilian  (if  the  MSS  are  correct,  i. 
II.  5,  ed.  Halm)  speaks  o'f  that  *  fault  of  pronunciation  by  which 
*c  and  g  are  softened  into  t  and  4*  (comp.  Schuchardt,  in. 
81,  sq.).  (2)  I  refer  to  an  authority  whom  Prof.  Muller  will 
respect — Mr  Ellis  (quoted  in  App.  A.  xxv.),  who  explains  dis- 
tinctly how  the  confusion  of  t  with  c  arises,  and  in  the  stage  of 
k7,  ty,  be/ore  either  is  assibilated;  and  v.  Raumer  (who  seems 
to  me  to  have  inspired  M.  Muller  in  his  argument  generally) 
says  the  same  (Gesam,  Schriften^  p.  9  a).  (3)  I  venture  to  go  still 
farther,  and,  while  fully  admitting  the  theoretical  possibility  of  pala- 
talised k  and  t  (ky,  ty)  having  been  the  mediator  between  ce,  d  and 
the  modern  as^bilated  pronunciations,  such  as  8,  ts,  or  tli,  I  hesitate 
as  to  its  reality.  For,  as  Corssen  says  (i.  49),  there  is  not  a  spark  of 
positive  evidence  for  it :  and,  if  c  once  became  t,  the  change  of  t  to  s 
is  far  too  common  a  phenomenon  in  Latin  to  necessitate  an  explana- 
tion, which  applies  only  to  t  before  1  (cf.  §  191  and  infr.  p.lxii.). 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  palatalisation  of  c  into  ch=Bli  in 
French  is  before  the  vowel  a^  (Diez,  i.  249,  considers  here  the 
intermediate  step  to  have  been  a  guttural  aspirate.  Germ,  ch.) 

To  sum  up;  as  there  is  not  one  particle  of  trustworthy  evidence, 
before  at  least  the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  for  any  other  pronunciation 
of  c  than  that  of  the  sharp  guttural,  except  the  few  reminiscences 
of  the  sound  of  g,  two  African  inscriptions,  and  the  [doubtful 
text  of  the]  African  acrostic  of  the  3rd  century  with  the  doubtfiil 
inferences  deduced  from  them,  I  am  unable  to  see  how  it  can  be 
any  defence  of  so  thoroughly  confusing  a  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian,  as  arises  from  sounding  c  as  s, 
that  it  is  theoretically  possible  for  the  Romans  to  have  made  a 
difference  in  d  compared  with  ca,  which  was  yet  so  small  that  no 
grammarian  noticed  it,  and  no  writer  attempted  to  express  it. 

^  So  in  English  the  pronunciation  of  e  as  ky  took  place  only  (?) 
before  a;  e.g.  card,  kind  (—kyaind),  sky  {=skyai). 
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That  g  in  Latin  was  not  pronounced  as  English  j  (=dz]i),  and 
that  it  was  always  hard  before  all  vowels,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  arguments.  (Compare  also  the  discussion  of  the  sound 
of  c  before  the  like  vowels.) 

I.  Closely  connected  forms  exhibit  perpetual  alterations  of  the 
vowel  following  g,  vnthout  any  evidence  of  a  desire  to  change  g 
before  e  or  1;  e.  g.  mallgnus  for  xnaligennB ;  glgno  for  glgo&o ;  teg-r 
men  for  teglmen ;  tlgnum  compared  with  tlgUlum,  &c.  Similarly 
rego,  regis,  regit  becomes  rectum  (for  regtnm) ;  reg-  makes  regis, 
regi,  regom,  regains,  and  rex  (for  reg-s,  rec-s);  ager,  agri;  faga, 
fogsa,  fngaz,  ftiglo,  ftigltlynB. 

a.  In  Greek  g  is  always  represented  by  y\  and  y  is  represented 
by  g.  It  is  true  in  modem  Greek  y  before  e  and  i  is  Eng.  y ;  but  it 
is  by  no  means  certain  when  y  first  gained  this  sound.  And  more* 
over  the  sound  of  y  is  not  thkt  of  Engl.  J. 

3.  There  is  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  grammarians  of  any 
different  sound  of  g  before  the  several  vowels.  This  is  the  more 
noticeable,  because  they  speak  of  the  effect  of  g  and  o,  upon  a  pre- 
ceding n,  in  converting  the  dental  into  the  guttural  nasal.  But  they 
make  no  allusion  to  any  difference  in  the  g.  Yet  the  instances 
adduced  contain  the  lingual  as  well  as  the  labial  vowels,  e.g.  angvls, 
Ingennns,  anceps,  Longlnus,  angnlns,  angens.  It  is  no  doubt  not 
impossible  that  this  change  in  the  sound  of  n  should  be  made  before 
palatals  such  as  Engl,  di  and  j ;  but  we  do  not  make  it  in  English. 
I  mfer  that  the  Latins  had  (in  these  cases  at  least,  and  if  in  these, 
why  not  in  others?)  c  and  g  hard,  whether  e  and  i,  or  a,  o,  n 
followed. 

4.  There  is  no  evidence  of  g  having  such  a  sound  as  Engl.  J 
before  the  4th  or  5th  century  p.  Chr.,  according  to  Schuchardt; 
before  the  5th  century,  according  to  Corssen.  Diez  (i.  a68)  infJsrs 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  alphabet  that  g  was  the  guttural  flat  mute  up 
to  the  7th  century.  The  omission  of  g  before  i,  in  major  for  maglor, 
does  not  appear  to  imply  the  assibilation  of  g.    For  it  takes  place 
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lii  before  y  as  much  as  before  1,  e.g.  sItIs  for  nlgvls,  malo  for  magrcAo; 
and  g  is  too  commonly  omitted  before  consonants  to  make  its 
omission  before  semiconsonants  unnaturd.  There  is  evidence  in 
the  4th  and  jth  centuries  of  its  having  the  sound  of  £ugl  y  (=J), 
e.g.  magestates  for  majestates,  ^uvri  for  TiglntL  Possibly  this 
sound  of  g  may  have  existed  dialectically  earlier. 


On  dentals;  especially  tl  before  a  vowel. 

On  the  pronunciation  of  tl  we  have  a  distinct  statement  by 
Isidore  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  century  p.  Chr.,  viz.  that  before 
a  vowel  tla  should  be  sounded  as  sia.  And  Pompeius  (v.  pp.  104, 
a86,  ed.  Keil)  and  Consentius  (v.  p.  395,  ed.  Keil)  appear  to  say 
the  same.  But  these  are  apparently  not  much,  if  at  all,  earlier  wit- 
nesses; and  accordingly  donatlonem,  donatlones,  are  represented  in 
Ravenna  Greek  of  the  6th  century  by  do>va(iov€/A,  BoifarCtopes.  And 
since  the  6th  century,  according  to  Corssen,  instances  occur  of  a 
similar  assibilation,  in  which  the  1  was  not  preserved,  e.g.  coii- 
BtantBO,  constanzo  are  written  for  constantlo.  Schuchardt  (i.  104. 
150)  thinks  that  assibilation  began  as  early  as  the  and  century 
p.  Chr.,  but  did  not  become  general  till  a  much  later  period.  In 
Umbrian  and  Oscan  it  appeared  before  the  first  Punic  War,  and 
the  origin  of  such  forms  as  formonsus  is  probably  to  be  found  in 
formontlOB  (see  §  813).     On  di  before  a  vowel  see  §  154. 

A  final  d  was  often  pronounced  as  t  (§  .150) ;  and  Quintilian's 
words  (i.  7,  §  5)  imply,  I  think,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  the 
pronunciation  of  ad  and  at,  though  the  difference  in  spelling  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  long.  But  d  is  rarely  final  (§  155),  and 
Velius  Longus  (beginning  of  and  cent.  p.  Chr.)  speaks  of  apud 
and  Bed  being  pronounced  with  d  (p.  aa3i,  Putsche). 

Mr  Munro  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  continental  t  (and 
therefore  of  course  d)  is  more  dental  than  with  us.  Mr  Ellis  (Pid/, 
Soc,  Trims.  1867,  StippL  p.  1%)  describes  the  European  dental  as 
formed  by  pressing  the;  tongue  against  the  teeth,  whereas  in  English 
the  tongue  scarcely  reaches  the  gums.  (See  however  £ng,  Pron, 
p.  477,  n.)    But  I  do  not  think  this  can  affect  the  question  of  the 
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interchange  of  d  and  t.    That  interchange  depended  on  the  tendenqf^  liii 
to  drop  the  sound  of  the  voice  at  the  end  of  the  word,  as  the 
Germans  do  now,  e.g.  unt  for  und  (BrUcke,  pp.  38.  46.    See  also 
below,  App.  A.  vii.). 


On  bs,  X,  bt,  &c. 

That  bB  is=p8,  not  bz,  follows  from  the  general  law  of  Latin,  that 
the^rmer  of  two  consonants  is  made  conformable  to  the  latter,  and 
from  the  fact  that  s  was  the  sharp  hiss.  Some  instances  are  found 
of  araps,  urps,  pleps  (Neue,  i.  p.  137).  Compare  also  scribo, 
scrlpBl,  Bcrlptum  (cf.  §  78).  Plutarch  writes  Upov  6\l/€Kov€VTrjs 
for  templum  obseqventU  (For/.  Rom,  10). 

Similarly  x  is  for  ks,  not  gz.  Compare  rego,  xexi,  reetuni. 
Seg-sl  first  becomes  rec-sl,  then  is  written  rexi. 

So  also  obtullt  was  pronounced  optnllt:  optimiu  is  for  ob-tlxniu, 
(see  Quint,  i.  7.  7).  And  usually  with  the  prepositions  in  compo- 
sition, we  shall  be  justified  in  thinking  that,  even  where  MSS.  and 
inscriptions  vary  much  in  their  spelling,  the  assimilation,  entire  or 
partial,  was  expressed  in  pronouncing ;  the  spelling,  as  is  natural, 
oscillating  between  the  claims  of  etymology  and  sound ;  e.g.  apparere, 
a^Xpaapere;  imperlam,  inparltiin#.  &c. 

On  n  before  gutturals;  gn. 

The  pronunciation  of  n  as  xig  before  a  guttural  (0,  g,  qa)  is  clear 
from  Nigidius  Figulus,  op.  Gel/,  xix.  14.  7.  No  mention  is  made  of 
the  absorption  of  the  g.  And  in  the  Greek  to  which  it  is  compared 
the  y  IS  written  twice,  SyywXos. 

Oa  IS  (or  was)  in  Gomany,  I  believe,  pronounced  like  ng+n,  i.  e. 
digniu  is  sounded  dlsg-nu.  In  Italian  and  French  it  is  like  ny  in 
dla^yaB.  There  appears  to  be  no  allusion  to  such  pronunciations 
in  any  of  the  Latin  writers,  although  they  frequently  discuss  ng, 
:This  seems  decisive  against  the  above-named  pronunciations  of  gn,  at 
least  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence  for  them.  (See  Schneider, 
Lat.Gr.l,  272;  Corssen,  11.  26a,  ed.  2;  and  below,  p.  Ixxx.) 
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On  i. 

liv       Corssen  maintains  {Ausspr,  i.  294)  that  8  had  in  Latin  three 
sounds : 

(i)  Sharp  (i.e.  a  hiss)  as  initial,  and  medial  before  and  after 
other  consonants,  except  n. 

(2)  Soft  (i.e.  flat=  Engl.  «)  between  two  vowels,  as  now  in  the 
Romance  tongues,  and  after  n.  ^ 

(3)  Dull  and  faint  at  the  end  of  words. 

Of  the  sound  of  s  as  8  sharp  there  is  the  strongest  possible 
proof.  For  {a)  it  m^ntains  its  place  before  sharp  consonants  in  st, 
sp,  84,  80,  and  it  does  not  maintain  its  place  before  flat  consonants, 
e.  g.  d,  m,  n,  1,  r  (§  1 9  3 . 2).  And  (^)  it  changed  a  flat  consonant  preced- 
ing it  to  a  sharp.  It  may  be  said  that  conBul,  mons,  ars  show  flat 
consonants  preceding.  But  consnl  was  abbreviated  cos,  which  shows 
the  evanescence  of  the  n.  Mons,  ars  (ft'om  stems  montl-,  ajti-) 
are  instances  of  the  refusal  of  the  Romans,  when  sacrificing  some- 
thing, to  sacrifice  all.  The  tl  had  already  gone:  it  was  necessary  at 
least  to  write  n  and  r  to  preserve  the  individuality  of  the  words. 
But  the  pronunciation  is  a  different  thing.  I  conjecture  that  both  n 
and  r  were  in  these  cases  twhispered^  not  voiced  (cf.  App.  A.  viii. — x.). 
This  necessity  made  the  Romans  unwilling  to  permit  the  retention 
of  n  and  r,  when  there  was.no  further  reason.  A  whispered  r 
exists  in  Icelandic  (written  lir,  Ellis,  p.  544).  A  similar  whispered  r 
may  be  presumed  in  words  like  prorsnm,  snrsum,  which  became 
prosiim,  8U8um,  by  r  assimilating  to  s.  But  that  r  as  a  general  rule 
was  voiced,  appears  clearly  from  its  pathology  and  influence* 

The  third  sound,  attributed  by  Corssen  to  8,  is  inferred  fix)m 
the  frequent  omission  of  8  in  writing,  and  from  its  non-pronuncia- 
tion in  early  verse  (§  193.  5).  I  do  not  know  what  precise  sound 
(-orssen  means  to  give  it,  nor  what  it  could  have,  different  from  8 
or  z,  but,  this  difficulty  over,  I  have  nothing  to  object. 

But  the  second  sound  seems  to  me  very  doubtful,  I  cannot 
estimate  properly  the  value  of  the  argmnent  from  the  Romance  lan- 
guages ^    Their  list  of  sounds  is  not  so  closely  accordant  with  that 

1  Mr  Payne  {Phil,  Soc,  Trans,  1868 — 9,  p.  419)  doubts  the  8  between 
two  vowels  having  a  z  sound  in  French  in  the  13th  or  14th  centuries.    ' 
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attributed  either  by  Corssen  or  myself  to  the  Romans,  as  to  render  !▼ 
it  necessary  to  suppose  any  identity  of  pronunciation  in  this  case. 
In  Italian  particularly  8  has  a  very  different  character  from  what  it* 
had  in  Latin.     Witness  the  combinations  sb,  sm,  sg,  8d,  sn,  si,  sr, 
&Ci    There  remain  three  other  arguments  which  appear  to  me,  if 
they  prove  anything,  to  prove  that  s  written  was  s  sharp. 

(i)  The  fact  that  r  supplanted  8  in  many  words  is  justly  ad- 
duced (p.  280)  as  a  proof  that  8  was  in  these  words  pronounced 
like  z.  But  why  this  should  prove  that  8  was  pronounced  as  z  in 
other  words,  in  which  this  change  did  not  take  place,  is  far  from 
clear.  I  draw  exactly  the  opposite  inference.  If  8  had  in  these 
words  been  pronounced  like  z,  it  would  have  passed  to  r  as  in 
other  words.  This  rhotacism  swept  over  the  language  like  an 
epidemic,  and  seized  those  instances  of  s  as  its  victims  which  were 
predisposed  to  it  by  the  sound;  and  it  is  surely  most  probable  that 
it  seized  all  such.    Reason  for  discrimination  I  see  none. 

(a)  Another  argument  (p.  a  81)  is  that  an  8  between  two 
vowels,  which  in  some  forms  was  changed  to  r,  in  other  forms  of 
the  same  stem  was  omitted.  I  cannot  see  what  this  proves,  except 
that  the  flat  8  which  changed  to  r  was  sometimes  omitted.  But 
the  question. is,  what  was  the  sound  of  an  8  which  was  not  omitted, 
and  which  did  not  change  to  r? 

(3)  The  last  argument  brought  by  Corssen  (p.  284)  is  that  8 
after  n  was  pronounced,  in  certain  words  at  least,  as  if  between 
two  vowels,  the  n  being  omitted,  and,  consequently,  it  would  have 
the  ordinary  sound  of  8  between  two  vowels,  i.e.  z  (see  §  168. '3). 
On  this  matter  I  would  refer  to  the  extract  from  Mr  Bell  given 
in  App.  A.  §  V.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Cicero  tells  us  that  nz, 
nf  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel  (§  X67).  Now  8  and  t  agree  in 
being  voiceless  continuous  consonants.  And  voiceless  consonants 
are  just  those  ♦before  which  n  is  so  short,  as  scarcely  to  add  any 
^  appreciable  quantity  to  the  syllable.'  I  conclude  from  these  facts  that 
0  was  a  voiceless  consonant  in  this  case  also;  that  the  n  was  scarcely 
audible;  but  that  to  compensate  for  this,  the  Romans  lengthened 
the  preceding  vowel,  i.e.  dwelt  longer  on  the  preceding  vowel,  to 
agnalize  the  fact  of  the  syllable  bdng  more  than  the  vowel  +  8w 
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hri  Greek  transcriptions  show  that  it  was  the  vowel,  not  merely  the 
syllable,  that  was  lengthened. 

[Mr  Munro  contends  for  b  having  had  the  flat  sound  'in  the 
'comparatively  few  teases  in  which  s  not  representing  a  real  u 
'  comes  between  two  vowels.'     He  points  to  the  feet  that  *  in 

*  Italian  there  are  most  suggestive  exceptions  to  b  being  soft*  (flat) 

*  between  two  vowels:  in  cosa,  rlso^  etc.;  and  in  the  adjective  ter- 

*  mination  -oso  it  is  sounded,  as'  sharp  b.  *  The  Italian  too  is  strongly 
'supported  by  late  Gi-eek;  we  And  Kaa-a-os  (casiia),  Kovpioa-cos 
'  (curlosus),  <f>afio;><r<ra  (famossa),  i^Kovo'traros  (exonBatus),  €^Kov(r^ 
'  araT€V€i.v  (excusare)  and  the  like.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  tro', 
'  if  there  was  no  difference  between  the  b  of  easuB  (caBsus)  and  cftBa, 
'  of  roBUB  (rosBUs)  and  rdsa  ? "  (Few  Remarks,  pp.  13  and  26.)  If 
indeed  the  Italian  representatives  of  all  the  words  enumerated  in 
§  193.  3.  c,  which  are  not  really  referable  to  a,  or  b  of  that  section, 
and  if  no  other  words  with  Latin  8  have  a  flat  8  between  two 
vowels,  the  coincidence  would  be  so  striking  as  perhaps  to  justify 
Mr  Munro's  inference.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  so  or  not. 
An  intimate  knowledge  of  Italian  in  its  whole  development  is  re- 
quisite to  enable  due  weight  to  be  given  to  an  argument  from 
pronunciation  which  seems  to  s3)riDg  over  many  centuries.] 

Curtius  has  made  the  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominative 
case  of  certain  classes  of  Greek  substantives  the  subject  of  an 
instructive  essay  (as  indeed  all  he  writes  is  instructive),  Studien,  11. 
159 — 175;  and  has  put  forth  a  theory  of  the  pathology  of  these 
cases,  which  has  considerable  bearing  on  the  Latin  long  vowd 
before  ns,  a  fact  which  he  naturally  notices  in  this  connexion. 
I  am  not  sure  that  in  setting  out  the  different  moments  of  the 
change  from  e.g.  irarips  to  irarrip,  yva/iovs  to  yva^fiMv^  ^cpovrs  to 
<f>€p<av,  <ra(f^&s  to  o-a^i/r  (p.  169),  he  means  to  imply  any  chrono- 
logical interval,  even  the  smallest,  between  the  stages  of  the  change. 
But  there  seems  to  me  to  be  an  unreality  about  it,  which  makes  me 
unable,  at  least  without  explanation,  to  adopt  his  theory.  He  de* 
scribes  the  process  thus :  '  n,  r,  b  before  a  final  b  make  the  preceding 
*  vowel  long ;  and  thereby  becoming  weak  themselves,  run  a  risk  of 
'  pasang,  as  it  were,  into  the  preceding  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
'  accusative  plural  (jMvaast  ttiiBaB,  for  fiovtravg,  muBaau).  But  m^ 
^  stead  of  so  doing,  they  draw  the  following  b  to  themselves,  bsbi- 
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*  milate  it  to  themselves,  take,  as  it  were,  the  duration  of  the  s,  and 

*  so  recover  their  fiiU  sound  of  n,  r,  8/  The  unreality  of  this  lies 
Brst  in  speaking  of  n,  r,  s  as  going  through  successive  stages  of 
weakness  and  recovery,  and  secondly  in  the  notion  of  assimilation 
itself.  The  fact  is,  I  suppose,  that  in  Greek  and  Latin  the  vocal  n 
and  voiceless  s  were  incompatible.  The  Latin  generally,  after  its 
wont,  and  the  Greek  in  some  instances  (e.g.  fAova-aSf  doup),  made  the 
former  of  the  two  give  way  to  the  latter;  n  became  voiceless,  and 
the  vowel  was  lengthened  by  the  involuntary  dwelling  upon  it  in 
consciousness  of  the  obscuration  of  one  of  the  normal  sounds  of  the 
word.  In  Greek  generally  the  n  won  the  day,  and  the  so-called 
assimilation  of  na  to  im  is,  in  reality,  the  voice  dwelling  longer  on 
the  n  and  not  uttering  the  a  at  all,  the  previous  vowel  having  been, 
as  before,  prolonged  in  anticipation  of  the  loss..  If  I  may  use 
metaphorical  language,  the  voice  may  be  said  to  lengthen  the  vowel 
just  as  a  leaper  presses  the  ground  more  firmly  before  a  spring. 
The  speaker  is  aware  of  a  difficult  combination  of  sounds  ap» 
proaching,  and  instinctively  spreads  the  time  required  for  the  vowel 
+11+  8  over  two  of  them,  because  he  knows  he  cannot  apportion  it 
strictly  and  preserve  them  all. 

In  Latin  homons  became  iLomiNi,  and  the  8  was  then  dropped;  Ivii 
partly  perhaps,  because  otherwise  a  confusion  with  the  ace.  plur.  of 
o  nouns  would  be  imminent,  partly  from  the  slight  hold  a  final'  b 
had  in  the  early  language.  But  in  by  far  the  majority  of  -on  stems 
(cf.  §§  449,  45°)  ^^  0  was  naturally  long.  The  stems  in  -r  and  -1 
(which  were  voiced  consonants)  repudiated  the  sharp  nominative 
sign  s.  Stems  in  -s  with  a  short  preceding  vowel  and  not  neuter 
are  rare.  In  some  we  have  a  long  vowel  in  the  nominative  (e.g. 
CerSs,  arliOs),  in  others  a  short  vowel  (e.g.  reaOa,  Yotiis,  lepiiB, 
dnls).  Of  stenis  in  -t  with  short  vowel,  only  abies,  aries,  paiiea 
lengthen  it  in  nom.  ang. 
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Origin  of  bb. 

It  passes  now  for  a  recognized  and  certain  theory  among  most 
philologers  that  bs  is  in  many  words  the  result  of  a  progressive 
assimilation  (§  31.  n.).  This  assimilation  is  alleged  in  (a)  the  supine 
stem;  and  (J?)  in  superlatives  and  ordinals.  It  is  always  assumed  by 
Bopp,  Curtius^  Corssen,  L.  Meyer,  Schldcher. 

(a)  Corssen,  who  especially  has  defended  this  theory  against 
all  comers  (Beitr,  419,  426  sq.),  holds  that,  e.g.  tond-tom  became 
tons-turn,  and  then  tons-siim,  afterwards  tonsum;  and  that  in  such 
cases  as  mer-sum,  lap-sum,  &c.,  where  there  is  no  dental  at  the  end 
of  the  stem,  the  change  of  t  to  s  is  due  to  a  false  analogy. 

Now  to  this  theory  there  are,  as  it  seems  to  me,  two  fatal  ob- 
jections :  (i)  tons-turn  is  a  perfectly  stable  sound,  and  if  this  form 
had  once  arisen,  no  further  change  (except  perhaps  to  tostum)  would 
have  occurred;  (2)  there  is  a  ivboU  class  of  stems  forming  their 
supine  in  -sum  (§  191. 3),  for  which  the  theory  utterly  fails  to  account. 

I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  possibility  of  Corssen^s  first 
step ;  viz.  that  tond-tum  became  tons-tum.  Neither  Greeks  nor  Romans 
tolerated  two  dental  mutes  coming  together.  It  was  important  to 
show  the  existence  of  the  suffix,  and  yet  tond-tum,  if  left  to  the 
ordinary  law,  would  have  become  simply  tont-tum,  and  the  double 
iviii  t  would  have  been  sounded  Uke  one  only.  The  Greeks  therefore 
softened  the  former  of  the  two  mutes  into  s;  e.g.  awr-ror,  apvaros; 
dd-Tcovy  dariov ;  n€i6-$fjvat,  TrtKrSrjvai.  (Curt.  Gr,  Gr,  §  46.  See  also 
§  50.)  The  Romans  also  adopted  this  course  in  cases  in  which  it 
was  important  to  preserve  the  t  (e.g.  in  est  for  edit  (edt),  eats) ;  and 
where  an  r  follows  immediately,  because  an  s  immediately  before 
an  r  is  hardly  pronounceable;  e.g.  tond-trlz  becomes  tons-triz  (not 
toxLd-srix,  tonsrlz) ;  and  compare  mulctrum  with  mulsum.  There  is 
therefore  nothing  against,  but  much  to  favour,  the  first  step  of 
Corssen's  theory,  if  dental  stems  only  were  concerned.  Tond-tum, 
mit-tum  may  well  have  become  tons-tum,  mis-tum;  but  why  should 

*  Curtius  says,  *  or  is  in  all  Greek  dialects  one  of  the  most  favourite 

*  groups.     I  only  know  at  the  most  of  one  instance  of  its  passing  into 

*  (r...The  passage  of  st  into  s  is  in  Latin  as  frequent,  as  it  is  strange  in 

*  Greek.*    {Siudiettf  I.  i,  p.  24 1 — 2.) 
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any  further  change  have  occurred?  If,  as  Curtius  says  (Eriaut,  xu 
§  147),  'it  is  a  prevalent  law  of  speech  that  difficult  combinations 
*  of  sounds  are  more  bearable,  if  they  have  arisen  from  others  yet 
*■  more  difficult,  language  setting  limits  to  the  change  of  sounds  in 
'  order  to  make  their  origin  more  patent,'  still  less  is  it  likely  that, 
when  change  has  secured  an  easy  combination,  a  causeless  further 
change,  should  be  made.  The  combination  st  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest in  the  language^;  e.g.  fastiu,  feetiu,  §  787;  arista,  costa, 
prsatezta,  &c.  §  788;  aagostiu,  fonestus,  &c.  §  789;  astiu,  ossstus, 
&c.  §  800;  fastis,  hostis,  pestls,  &c.  §  803;  agrestls,  &c.  §  808; 
egestas,  potestas,  §  811;  eqnester,  pedester,  &c.  §  903;  post,  ast; 
ostendo,  abstineo,  sustento.  Sec;  est,  estls;  yenistl,  audlsti,  &c.; 
Stella,  stumus,  sto,  stemo,  antistes,  &c.  Nor,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
is  there  a  single  clear  instance  of  st  passing  into  ss  or  s'.  There  is 
no  necessity  whatever  for  assuming  that  os,  ossis,  or  the  old  form 
ossn,  are  formed  from  dorcoi/.  The  root  of  os  may  have  had  a  d  or 
t ;  in  which  case  this  instance  would  only  exemplify  the  very  same 
difference  between  the  Greek  and  Roman  method  of  dealing  with 
double  dentals,  which  we  are  here  discussing.  Corssen  indeed 
brings  forward  adgrotns,  egretus,  quoted  by  Festus  as  old  forms  of 
the  past  participles;  comestnm  is  also  found  in  one  or  two  places' 
as  well  as  comesnm;  and  ostensa  is  found  as  well  as  ostenta. 
Now  adgretns  and  egretus  are  of  course,  if  genuine,  simply  in-  lix 
stances  of  the  preservation  of  the  starting-point  common  to  all 
theories:  comestum  is,  I  believe,  the  only  instance  of  a  perfectly 


'  Leo  Meyer  calls  it  *a  combination  for  which  our  languages 
*  (i.e.  Greek  and  Latin)  have  a  general  and  strong  predilection.*  {Ferg/, 
Cr,  I.  243.) 

'  Even  in  the  later  imperial  times  there  seems  little  evidence  of  such 
a  change.    See  Schuchardt,  I.  145.  in.  75. 

*  [They  are  (see  Neue,  ii.  442)  Cato,  R.R.  50,  *comesta'  (but  in  58 
*comes3e') ;  Val.  Max.,  9,  12,  Ext.  6 ;  and  the  African  physician  (referred 
by  Teuffel  to  Hadrian's  time)CaeIius  Aurel.,  Chron.  ii.  i.  Priscian,  X. 
^8,  30,  quotes  *  comestum*  from  Cic.  Clu,  62,  §  173,  where  the  oldest 
MS.  has  *comesum.'  Diomedes,  pp.  363,  387,  ed.  Keil,  condemns  the 
formation  'comestum/ but  adds  a  quotation  from  an  obscure  'Didius  de 
Sallustio,  comesto  patrimonio.*  If  this  is  the  Declamatio  in  Sallust,  the 
MSS.  give  comeso.  In  a  passage  of  Varro  (Menip,  Sat.  523,  ed. 
Bticheler)  quoted  by  Nonius,  p.  152,  we  have  *acinis  electis  et  comestis.' 
(In  Varr.  R.R,  I.  2)  §  11*  we  have  *comesa'  or  'comessa.')] 
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possible  way  of  dealing  with  the  double  dental  in  these  forms, 
but  may  be  equally  well  regarded  as  the  sister,  not  the  mother,  of 
comesTun :  ostenta  may  be  an  instance  of  the  same,  but  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  ten-ftro,  while  osteoBa  belongs  to 
tend-dre.  (On  infestUB,  &c.,  quoted  by  Corssen,  see  my  note  on  p. 
220.  On  lisBSum,  lumsixraB  see  below,  p.  Ixv.)  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  there  is  any  evidence  for  the  change  of  st  into  8  or  88. 

My  second  objection  to  Corssen's  theory  is  this.  All  the  verbs 
which  form  their  supine  in  -sum  may  be  divided  into  three  classes; 
the  first,  stems  of  which  the  final  consonant  is  a  dental  mute,  viz. 
t,  d;  the  second,  stems  in  which  the  final  stem  consonants  are  1  or  r 
preceding  g,  1,  or  r;  the  third  consisting  of  a  miscellaneous  list  of 
verbs,  all  of  which  are  however  characterised  by  the  active  perfect  (if 
they  have  one)  being  in  si  (§  705).  Now  this  third  class,  not  a  large 
one  (lapsun,  Jtusimi,  prwwiim;  parsnms,  mulBum  from  nmloere; 
flxmn,  flvxixm;  maiunun;  oensiim,  lUBsum,  taaaBnras),  but  containing 
stems  ending  similarly  to  other  verbs  which  have  -turn,  exhibits 
probably  the  result  of  various  laws,  and  the  -Bum  may  be  partly 
due  to  a  kind  of  attraction  exercised  by  the  perfect.  At  any  rate 
no  light  on  its  origin  is  derivable  from  Corssen^s  theory.  But  the 
second  class,  which  is  quite  as  numerous,  is  pervaded  by  a  law:  all 
words  of  the  character  named  have  the  supine  in  -Bum.  And  yet 
this  is  utterly  alien  from  Corssen's  theory.  No  one  will  suppose 
that  Bparg-tum,  mtilg-tiixn,  fSEOl-tom,  cuxr-tnm  became  spar-sum, 
mul-BTun,  fai-sum,  cur-Bum  by  passing  through  the  stage  of  8par-«- 
txun,  mul-s-tum,  fal-B-tnm,  cur-s-tum.  (Torreo  with  stem  tors- 
made  tomtum,  then  tostum,  and  there  stayed.) 

Two  other  grounds  for  hesitation  in  accepting  Corssen's  theory 
may  be  mentioned,  (i)  It  supposes  a  progress'we  assimilation, 
whereas  this  is  very  rare  indeed  in  Latin  ^.  But  I  admit  that  it  is 
possible.  Its  probability  however  is  very  small.  Moreover  (a), 
ix  the  fact  should  be  noticed  that  stems  ending  in  b  originally  do  not 
follow  the  change  prescribed  by  Corssen;  e.g.  geB-tum  does  not 
become  ges-Bum.    But  there  are  three  verbs  in  which  such  a  change 

1  It  is  rare  in  other  cognate  languages  too,  if  I  may  judge  from 
Schleicher*s  Compendium,  (For  the  definition  oi progressive  9xA  regres' 
srve  assimilation  see  note  to  page  n.  KUhner  (Aus/,  Gr,  Gr,  §64, 
Vol.  I.  p.  709,  ed.  3)  reverses  the  usual  application  of  these  terms). 
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appears  to  be  found;  oenseo,  liaurlo,  hsBreo.  Now  oenseo  is  origU 
nally  a  t-  stem  (comp.  Kevrici),  and  is  perhaps  a  secondary 
derivative  from  oensiu,  which  would  in  that  case  be  the  participle 
of  a  lost  consonant  verb*  Hausums  is  quite  anomalous.  I  find 
it  only  in  Verg.  X  iv.  383,  and  an  imitation  in  Stat,  ji,  i.  667, 
twice  in  Silius,  and  possibly  once  in  Seneca  (see  p.  247).  HanBtunui 
(Cic.)  and  liaiutUB  show  the  regular  supine  stem.  Hsoreo  is, 
I  suspect,  an  r  stem  (comp.  alp€a>,  though  h  in  Latin  does  not 
usually  correspond  to  an  aspirate  in  Greek),  and  owes  its  supine  stem 
(luBBunui,  li888lto)  to  the  long  penult  (comp.  cnrro,  yezro). 

[Mr  Nettleship  {Academy  i  March  187a)  brings,  against  my 
theory  and  in  favour  of  a  progressive  assimilation  of  Bt  into  ss,  the 
words  Jaasns  (for  Justus)  from  Jus ;  assus,  assura  apparently  par-> 
ticipial  formations  (aa-tus,  as-tura)  from  a  stem  as-  which  in  8r§re, 
artduB  follows  the  ordinary  law ;  pTutula  with  another  form  pnsula 
(or  poBBUla?)  which  had  it  been  formed  from  stem  puB+ulo  would 
have  been  purula.  Now  Jubsub  is  from  a  stem  Jou-,  as  I  believe,  §§ 
76.  a;  705,  though  why  it  has  Jubbub  and  not  Jutus  I  cannot  explain.' 
Possibly  the  desire  to  avoid  comparison  with  the  participle  of  Juvare 
niay  have  had  something  to  do  with  it:  (see  also  p.  Ixiv).  Abbob,  , 
asBisra  I  take  from  a  root  Sx-  and  parallel  them  to  Imr-,  Imsum. 
PuBtola,  in  texts  accessible  to  me,  I  find  only  in  Gels.  2.  i ;  3,  aa, 
ed.  Daremberg;  Sen.  Ep,  7a.  §  75,  ed.  Haase;  Mart.  8.  51.  6;  11, 
98,  4.  ed.  Schneidewin ;  Vitruy.  7,  a.  §  9  ed.  Rose.  Also  puBtn- 
latum  Suet.  Ner,  44,  ed.  Roth. ;  Mart.  7,  86.  On  the  other  hand 
I  find  pnBula  in  Gels.  v.  a6.  §31,  a8.  §§  6,  10,  15  (eleven  times),  16, 
17;  Sen.  Ir,  3.  43;  Pliny  (ed.  Detlefeen)  xx.  §  44;  and  ^t  least 
eleven  other  places,  besides  xxxvii.  §§  77,  98,  ed.  Jan.;  in  Martial. 
14,  167 ;  Golum.  vii.  5.  §  15  ;  Paul.  ap.  Fest.  p.  99,  s.v.  Hetta,  ed. 
Mtiller;  and  posBuIa  in  TibuU.  a.  3. 10,  ed.  L.  Muller  q,  v.  p.  xxii.; 
also  puBOlatum  Dig.  19.  a.  31;  pusuloBum  Gels.  5.  a  6.  31;  Golum. 
7.  5.  17.  I  believe  pusula  to  be  the  earlier  form  of  the  two,  and 
to  be  from  the  Greek  ^vva^  ^(raKki?*  FuBtula,  if  not  due  to 
copyists,  is  probably  formed  from  the  Latin  pus.] 

The  theory  which  I  oppose  to  Gorssen^s  is,  taking  the  dental  stems 
as  instances,  that  tt,  dt  became  first  ts,  ds,  and  then  bb  or  b.  This 
theory  fulfils  the  really  necessary  conditions  of  truth  as  completely 
as  Gorssen's  fails.  For  the  first  step  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
stems,  inasmuch  as  it  supposes  the  suffix  only   to  b^  primarily 
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aflfected:  the  second  step  is  inevitable  if  the  first  be  admitted.    Ts, 

dB  are  utterly  unstable  (in  Latin),  and  must  become  entirely  sibilant. 

The  only  objection  which  1  can  see  to  this  theory  is  that  the 
phonetic  cause  of  the  change  of  dt,  tt,  Igt,  bt,  &c.  into  da,  ts,  U^, 
pa,  Slc,  is  not  apparent.  But  neither  is  the  phonetic  cause  of  the 
change  of  dt  to  st.  Possibly  a  good  phonetician,  like  Mr  M.  Bell  or 
Mr  Ellis,  may  find  a  reason  for  the  change  where  others  cannot. 
I  content  myself  with  referring  to  the  fact  that  in  Greek  r  before  i 
frequently  changed  to  b  (e.g.  ^ijo-i,  Dor.  (fxrri),  tfrnxm  by  the 
side  of  fjioTLs'',  cticoart,  Dor.  ^Ticort;  dvaur3ria-ia  from  dvcUaOtfTos 
{Schleicher,  Fiergl.  Gr.  §  148 ;  Curtius,  Gn  Gr,  §  60) ;  and  some- 
times before  v ;  e.  g.  crw,  Dor.  tv,  Lat.  ttt  (but  also  crov,  croi) ;  and 
to  the  word  Ipse,  which  is  generally  taken  to  be  for  Ip-te;  noza  for 
noc-ta;  capsa,  a  box,  from  capere;  &c.     (See  App.  A.  xxvi.) 

A  double  t  is  found  in  a  few  words;  e.g.  Attliu,  blatta,  cette, 
Cotta,  cotttdie,  quattuor,  gutta,  matta,  sai^ltta,  vltta,  fattUls,  llttera, 
HettioB,  mitto,  and,  it may  be,  some  others.  The  question  is  perhaps 
one  rather  of  spelling  than  of  pronouncing.  But,  considering  the 
frequency  of  suffixes  commencing  with  t,  the  paucity  of  words  with 
double  t  is  striking.  As  I  hold,  the  Romans  had  two  ways  of  avoid- 
Ixi  ing  it;  they  changed  tt  either  into  ts  or  into  st.  The  first  produced 
an  unstable  combination,  and  therefore  passed  on  into  bb  or  b.  This 
was  the  course  usually  adopted.  The  second  produced  a  stable  com- 
bination, but  was  (in  Latin)  used  only  where  the  first  would  occasion 
further  difficulties  of  pronunciation.     (Comp.  §§  151.  2;  15a.  3.) 

(^)  The  double  b  in  the  superlative  form  of  most  adjectives  is 
also  supjposed  by  Gorssen  (see  esp.  Ausspr,  11.  550  sqq.  loaa,  ed.  a) 
and  many  philologers  to  have  arisen  out  of  Bt.  The  superlative  is 
formed  from  the  comparative  stem  in  Iob,  by  adding,  as  is  supposed, 
ttUnuB  (or  tSmuB),  and  compressing  ios  to  is,  as  in  magis  for  mair-loe 
{^Ausspr,  II.  215).  My  objection  to  this  is  the  same  as  in  the 
former  case,  the  extreme  improbability  of  a  stable  combination  like 
Bt  changing  to  bb.  Gorssen  states  that  his  theory  of  this  change  rests 
principally  on  his  explanation  of  the  two  words  BtnlstlmuB,  boUIb- 
timuB,  as  being  superlatives.  But,  even  granting  that  these  are  super- 
latives, such  a  fact  would  only  show  that  a  superlative  might,  not  that 
it  must,  be  so  formed.  Here  again,  as  I  conceive,  the  Latins  had 
twx)  modes  of  forming  the  superlative;  either  by  a  suffix  -tbno,  or  by 
a  compound  suffix  -ttUno.    It  is  agreed  that  some  superlatives  are 
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formed  by  the  simple  addition  of  a  suffix  (without  a  dental)  -mo  or 
-ftmo  to  the  positive  or  comparative  stem  (see  §  754 ;  Corssen,  i. 
780) ;  e.g.  primns,  minimus,  plurimuB,  &c.  I  think  that  the  easiest 
way  of  explaining  the  formation  of  the  ordinary  superlative  is  by 
adding  the  same  suffix  -Hmo  to  the  comparative,  and  regarding  the 
double  8  as  accentual  and  phonetic  only,  i.e.  as  representing  the 
length  of  the  syllable  and  the  sharp  sound  of  the  ■.  It  is  possible 
to  explain  the  superlative  of  words  in  1  or  r,  as  having  the  same 
suffix,  but  attached  to  the  stem  of  the  positive,  and  to  give  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  double  1  or  r.  But  the  suffix  may  have  been 
appended  to  the  comparative,  and  then  a  strong  contraction  have 
taken  place,  fadUos-lmuB,  ftudllBumiu,  fiudlBlmus,  flftcillimns.  This 
presumes  indeed  a  progressive  assimilation.  But  1  and  r  seem  to 
me  the  only  sounds  in  Latin  which  show  agns  of  such  an  m- 
fluence;  comp.  Ydlle  for  yolere,  tnrrlB  by  the  side  ofrvpa-is  (Cors- 
sen, JBeitr,  p.  402),  and  the  evident  incompatibihty  of  1  and  r  with 
a  final  s;  e.g.  consul  for  consuls,  pater  for  paten.  Corssen  con- 
siders miserrlmns  to  be  for  mlseisimns,  and  that  for  misertlmos; 
'  for  t  after  r  and  1  is  frequently  changed  to  s'  (Ausspn  11.  S5^)] 
but  with  this  I  cannot  agree.  I  do  not  remember  any  instance  of  ixii 
t  after  a  simple  r  or  1,  preceded  by  a  short  vowel,  becoming  s.  The 
instances  are  after  rr,  U,  and  haurlo,  lisBieo ;  on  which  see  above,  p.  Ixv. 

Corssen  accounts  for  the  s  in  ordinal  numbers  on  a  similar 
hypothesis  to  that  which  he  applies  to  the  superlative  forms;  e.g. 
vlgeslmns  for  vlgenstlmos,  for  vlgentltlmus.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
supine  form  I  suppose  nt-t  to  have  become  nt-s,  and  then  necessarily 
na-B,  and  easily  ns  or  s  only.    (Cf.  §§  757.  c,  168.  3.) 

Besides  the  above-named  classes  of  formations  we  find  ss  also  (c) 
in  the  old  futures;  e.g.  proUbesslt,  levasslt;  (d)  in  aroessoj  capesso, 
8cc.;  (e)  in  TermcoBsas,  &c.;  (/)  in  essem,  amavlssem,  amairlsse, 
&c.;   (g)  in  assls,  bessls,  tressls,  &c.;   (b)  to  represent  Greek  (, 

The  cases  of  double  s  in  proMbesslt,  8cc,  are  explained  in  §  622 ; 
and  here  I  have  the  authority  of  Corssen  in  supposing  the  double  s 
to  be  due  to  accentual  considerations  (^Ausspr,  11.  563,  ed.  3).  For 
arcesso,  &c.  see  §  625;  for  verracossus,  §§  168.  3.  813.  Essem,  &c. 
are,  I  imagine,  cases  of  a  natural  union  of  s  with  a  suffix  beginning 
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with  B,  §§  609,  610.  AbsIs  is  of  uncertain  origin,  unless  it  be  a  mas- 
culine formation  from  the  same  stem  as  mi,  but  retaining  its  s  and 
therefore  defending  it  with  a  double  s. 

The  double  s  used  to  rqiresent  the  Greek  f,  at  least  in 
early-  times  (§  189),  was  perhaps  really  from  the  Dorian  era. 
Whether  this  ss  represented  the  sound  of  b  or  ab  (which  Curtius 
once  attributed  to  a-tr)  is  not,  as  it  seems  to  me,  certain.  Sli  appears 
to  my  tongue  and  ears  a  more  natural  result  of  ky,  ty,  which  are 
regarded  as  the  origin  of  o-cr  in  Greek,  than  b  (Curt.  Gr.  Gr.  §  57). 
But  see  above,  pp.  liii,  liv. 

It  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  the  sound  of  ah  was 
not  unknown  in  Italy.  According  to  Mommsen  the  Etruscans 
had  it  (Unter-ItaL  Dial  p.  6) ;  the  Greek  alphabet  of  Caere  had  it 
(p.  15);  the  Umbrian  had  it  (p.  aa);  perhaps  also  the  Sabellian 
(p.  24)  and  Oscan  (p.  a  6).  Moreover,  of  the  Romance  languages 
Portuguese  and  French  have  this  sound  (written  ch),  and  Ital.  and 
Wallach.  c  before  1  and  e,  and  Spanish  and  Provencal  ch  are 
sounded  as  (English  ch;  i. e.  as)  tsh.  (See  Diez,  Gram,  Vol.  i.) 
ixiii  On  the  assumption  made  in  the  above  explanations  that  b&  may 
stand  merely  for  b,  or  at  least  for  b  when  some  letters  or  syllables 
have  been  extruded,  I  will  only  observe  that  the  fact  that  the  early 
Romans  wrote  no  double  letters  (§  58)  seems  to  me  a  very  im- 
portant one.  For,  when  first  the  Romans  took  to  writing  them 
double,  what  clue  did  they  follow?  It  is  possible  that  they  followed 
the  pronunciation,  as  an  Italian  now  makes  a  difference  between 
such  sounds  as  &to  and  atto-— a  difference  which  Englishmen  do  not 
make.  (Comp.  also  Ellis,  Early  Engl,  Pron.  p.  56.)  I  am  not  sure 
whether  Quintilian's  language  (quoted  in  note  to  p.  58)  should  be 
taken  to  imply  a  real  difference  in  pronunciation,  though  the  word 
dlzerunt  looks  like  iti.    But,  when  the  practice  of  writing  double 

^  Mr  Munro  (in  his  note  on  Lucr.  lii.  545)  quotes  Servius  on  j^n. 
I.  616:  *  applicat:  secundum  prsesentem  usum  per  d  prima  syllaba  scri- 
*bitur:  secundum  antiquam  orthographiam,  quae  praepofeitionum  ultimam 

*  litteram  in  vicinam  mutabat,  per  p :  secundum  vero  euphoniam  per  a 

*  tantum  ;*  and  adds,   *  i.  e.  only  one  /  was  sounded.    In  this,  as  in  so 

*  many  other  points,  it  is  dear  that  the  artificial  modem  Italian  pronun- 

*  ciation  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of  the  old  Latins,  with  whom  causa 
'  and  cauBsa,  ezdsiis  and  ezsclssus,  were  identical  in  sound.'  In  his 
note,  Lucr.  ill.  504,  he  points  out  the  striking  instances  of  mamma, 
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letters  came  in,  it  is  surely  very  probable  that  they  were  guided,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  by  etymological  theories;  and  thus,  though 
I  regard  the  supposition  that  levasBO  arose  by  asjimilation  from 
iBvavlBo  as  unsound,  I  think  it  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the  notion 
of  a  syllable  being  dropt  justified  to  the  popular  apprehension  the 
spelling  leyasso^ 
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The  exact  determination  of  the  quality  of  the  vowels  is  a 
problem  which  scarcely  admits  of  satisfactory  solution.  Descrip- 
tions of  vowel  sounds  tu*e  worth  very  little,  and  the  ancients  had  no 
full  list  of  customary  or  possible  vowels,  derived,  either  from 
observation  of  provincial  pronunciations,  or  from  analysis  of  vowel 
sound,  so  as  to  assign  to  any  particular  vowel  its  nearest  representa-  ixiv 
live.  Still  less  had  they  any  such  definitions  of  vowels  as  Mr  BelPs 
system  affords,  and  his  Vuible  Speech  exhibits.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  same  letter  did  not  always  represent  the  same  quality  of 
vowel;  indeed,  when  we  see  one  letter  supplanted  eventually  by  ■' 
another,  we  may  be  sure  (as  I  have  said  before)  that  the  sound  had 
been  already  supplanted,  before  the  letter  was  changed. 

But  there  seems  no  ground  for  doubting  that  a,  n,  1  v^re  what 
they  2i3f^  now  in  Italian,  the  distinction  between  the  Germ,  a  and 
Ital.  a  being  relatively  unimportant,  o  and  e  are  intermediate 
vowels,  0  being  somewhere  between  a  and  u,  e  somewhere  between 
a  and  1.  Modem  Italian  which,  as  the  local  representative  of  Latin, 
has  perhaps  .the  right  to  maintain  its  identity,  until  a  reason  for 
inferring  a  difference  is  brought  forward,  has  two  sounds  of  each  of 
these  vowels.  They  will  be  found' included  in  the  list  on  p.  9, 
the  close  sounds  being  further  from  a  and  nearer  respectively  to  1 
and  Q  than  the  open  sounds.  Illustrations  of  the  present  use  of  these 
sounds  in  connection  with  their  Latin  original  are  given  in  Diez, 

mftmllla;  offli^  dfella;  tlntlno,  lititlHTiabTiluin ;  Forsemia,  Porsdna; 
CatUluB,  Catnns;  and  perhaps  cnims,  cttroUs;  qoattnor,  qn&ter; 
littera,  lltnra.  See  also  on  iii.  1044.  And  comp.  dmitto,  dpeko,  §  784. 
^  A  similar  account  may  be  given  of  disslcio,  ponloio  for  dls-Jiclo, 
por-Jlcio:  cf.  §  144,  1  and  143.  (I  doubt  these  being  analogous  to 
a>XQt  for  alius,  &c.  on  which  see  Curt.  Gr,  Etym,  p.  593  sqq.  ed.  2.) 
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Gram.  Vol.  I.  ed.  3 ;  (see  also  Schuchardt  III.  p,  161  sqq.).    The 
most  important  facts  seem  to  be  these: 

Open  e  arises  (i)  from  short  e,  (a)  from  e  before  two  conso- 
nants, (3)  from  a : 

close  e  arises  (i)  from  short  1,  (a)  from  1  before  two  conso« 
nants,  (3)  from  long  ej  and  (4)  is  usually  heard  when  e  is  final. 

Open  o  arises  (i)  from  short  0,  (2)  fix)m  0  before  two  consonants, 
(3)  from  au;  and  (4)  is  heard  (without  exception?)  when  o  is  final: 

close  0  arises  (i)  from  short  u ;  (a)  from  u  or  y  before  two 
consonants;  (3)  from  long  o  in  the  suffixes  one,  oso,  ore,  ojo 
(though  this  last  is  identical  with  orlo  which  has  open  0). 

From  most  of  these  rules  there  are  more  or  fewer  individual  ex- 
ceptions, especially  (perhaps  in  accordance  with  the  real  length  or 
shortness  of  the  vowel)  from  the  rules  relating  to  the  vowel  before 
two  consonants :  and  both  e  and  o  have  the  close  sound  frequently, 
when  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  is  n.  Moreover  it  appears 
that  Italian  grammarians  are  not  always  agreed  as  to  whether  a 
particular  word  has  the  close  or  open  vowel  ^. 
ixv  Two  points  here  are  noticeable.  The  first  is  that  both  e  and  o 
are  often  written  in  Italian  where  the  Romans  had  1  and  u,  and  in 
this  case  the  e  and  0  have  the  close  sound,  i.e.  a  sound  nearer  to  1, 
u  than  the  open  sound  is.  If  the  cultivated  Latin  dialect  had  been 
the  parent  of  the  Italian,  we  should  have  had  here  a  reversal  of  the 
early  tendency  by  which  o  became  u,  and  e  became  1  (§§  196,  213, 
234).  But,  as  the  Italian  has  sprung  not  from  the  cultivated 
language,  but  from  one  or  more  rustic  provincial  dialects',  the 
explanation  is  simpler, — ^the  old  sounds  having  been  preserved,  if  the 
close  sounds  were  original,  or,  more  probably,  having  advanced  only 
half,  and  not  the  whole,  distance  towards  1  and  u.  In  either  case 
we  gain  little  if  any  light  on  the  question,  how  o  and  e  were 
pronounced  in  the  cultivated  language  of,  say,  the  Augustan  age. 

The  second  point  is  that  long  e  and  (though  less  decisively)  long 

^  I  am  not  acquainted  with  Italian  myself.  My  notion  of  the  Italian 
sounds  is  mainly  derived  from  Mr  Ellis's  book. 

*  [This  is  from  Schuchardt :  see  also  Diez,  Gram.  i.  6.  Mr  Munro 
says  (Few  Remarks^   p.  29),    *I   on  the  other  hand  hold  it   to  be 

*  demonstrable  that  the  Romano-Tuscan  is  the  child  of  cultivated  Latin 

*  falling  to  pieces,  and  caught  up  and  subdued  by  German  mouths.'] 
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o  in  Latin  generally  receive  in  Italian  the  close  sounds,  short  e 
and  o  receive  the  open  sounds.  The  inference  which  may  be 
drawn  from  this  is  confirmed,  as  Schuchardt^  maintains,  in  the  case 
of  6,  by  the  feet  that  a  is  often  miswritten  for  6,  and  1  for  8 ;  by  the 
language  of  the  grammarians,  who  describe  6  as  having  the  sound 
of  a  diphthong  (apparently  »),  6  as  having  the  sound  of  1 ;  and 
by  the  same  difference  in  quality  accompanying  the  difference 
in  quantity  in  the  e  of  the  Greeks,  Kelts,  Germans,  English 
(Schuchardt,  I.  461  sq.).  In  the  case  of  the  0  sounds  the  mis- 
writing  is  not  so  decisively  one  way.  And  though  Marius  Victorinus 
(p.  2>Zt  ^'  Keil)  says,  *0,  ut  e,  geminum  vocis  sonum  pro  con- 
'Jicione  temporis  promit...Igitur  qui  correptum  enuntiat,  nee 
'  magno  hiatu  labra  reserabit,  et  retrorsum  actam  linguam  tenebit : 
Mongum  autem  productis  labiis,  rictu  tereti,  lingua  antro  oris 
*  pendula,  sonum  tragicum  dabit ;  cujus  observationis  et  in  e  litera 
'  similis  paene  ratio  est : '  yet  other  grammarians  (Sergius  in  Donat.  i  v. 
p.  510,  ed.  Keil;  Pompeius  v.  p.  loa,  ed.  Keil),  probably  copying 
from  Donatus,  speak  of  d  as  being  expressed  at  the  extremity  of  the 
lips  (prlmls  labrls  ezprlmltur),  and  0  as  sounding  within  the  palate 
(intra  palatum  sonat),  which  apparently  would  make  0  to  be  a 
sound  nearer  a,  and  d  to  be  nearer  u.  And  the  Greek  ©^  never  ixw 
became  so  completely  u  as  j;  became  1  (Schuchardt,  11.  p.  146), 
though  the  Germans  and  English,  it  may  be  added,  give  to  their 
long  0  a  sound  nearer  to  u,  and  to  their  short  0  a  sound  nearer 
to  c 

It  is  not  easy  to  draw  with  much  confidence  any  argument  from 
this  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans  in  the  classical  period: 
For  (i)  Italian  is  (as  has  been  already  remarked)  not  the  child  of 
classical  Latin,  but  of  one  or  more  unsubdued  dialects,  [or,  if  the 
child  of  cultivated  Latin,  has  grown  up  under  foreign  influences ;  (see 
above,  p.  Ixx)].    (a)  The  inference  from  misspellings  is  by  no 


^  In  reading  Schuchardt  it  is  well  to  remember  that  his  distinction 
of  *  clear*  and  *duU*  corresponds  with  *open*  and  'close*  in  the  o 
sounds,  with  *  close'  and  *open'  in  the  e  sounds.  His  use  of  accents, 
in  Italian  words  is  different  from  Diez's  (see  11.  p.  146  n.,  but  also  ill.  1 1 3). 

*  Mr  Ellis  says  (p.  523),  that  Prof.  Valetta  (Greek)  pronounced 
Greek  (o  and  w)  and  English  with  a  clear  7th  vowel  (Ital.  open  0),  and 
did  not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  8th  vowel  at  all. 
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means  clear  in  the  case  of  o,  and  is  not  very  weighty  in  the  case  of  e. 
For  a  is  frequently  miswritten  for  long  e,  and  1  for  short  e ;  and 
many  instances  of  »  for  short  e  are  probably  due  to  mistaken  ety- 
mology (e.g.  praBcea,  BSBOcmdiiin,  qiuaBtoa  for  questns).  (3)  The 
grammarians  quoted  (Schuchardt,  ill.  151,  aiz)  are  none  of  them 
earlier  than  the  4th  century  i;  and  three  centuries  are  a  long  interval, 
when  delicate  distinctions  of  sound  have  to  be  caught.  (4)  The 
analogy  of  other  languages  is  proof  only  of  what  was  possible,  not  of 
what  was  actual,  still  less  of  what  was  actual  at  a  particular  time. 
And  long,  e  and  long  0,  even  if  they  changed  at  all,  may  yet  very  well 
have  been  open  e  and  open  o  in  the  mouths  of  Cicero  and  Quintilian. 
Mr  Ellis^s  investigations  into  English  pronunciation  show  a  similar 
direction  and  at  least  as  great  an  extent  of  change  within  the  period 
from  the  i6th  to  the  19th  century.  The  whole  section  of  Mr 
Ellis's  book  (chap.  ill.  §  6)  is  highly  illustrative  of  the  question, 
but   some  of  his  words  describing  the  change  may  be  quoted. 

*  The  long  vowels  have  altered  more  than  the  short  vowels.    The 

*  voice  being  sustained,  there  was  more  time  for  the  vowel-sound  to 

*  be  considered,  and  hence  the  fancy  of  the  speaker  may  have  come 

*  more  into  play.  This  has  generally  given  rise  to  a  refining  process, 
*'  consisting  in  diminishing  the  lingual  or  the  labial  aperture.    The 

•  *  lingual  aperture  is  materially  diminished  in  the  passage  from  a  long 

*  Italian  a  (and  vowel)  successively  to  Somersetshire  a  (13th  vowel), 
ixvii  <to  open  e  (15th  vowel),  to  close  e  (i6th  vowel);  and  again  in  the 

*  passage  from  open  e  to  Ital.  1.    The  change  of  long  open  o  (7th 

*  vowel)  to  long  Ital.  u  (loth  vowel)  was  a  similar  refinement,  con- 
^sisting  first  in  the  elevation  of  the  tongue,  and  corresponding 

*  narrowing  of  the  labial  passage,  producing  long  9th  vowel,  and 

*  secondly  in  the  narrowing  of  the  pharynx.  The  change  from  open 
^  0  to  close  0  consisted  simply  in  narrowing  the  pharyngeal  cavity.' 
(Ellis,  p.  a 3 a.) 

This^tendency  of  long  vowels  is  a  tendency  working  through 
long  periods  of  time,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  Mr  Bell's 
assertion,  *  that  the  tendency  of  all  vowels  is  to  open  in  prolonga- 
tion' (Principles,  p.  34,  comp.  iza).    This  latter  physiological  tend- 

^  Terentianus,  quoted  by  Pbmpeius  {UTetl,  v.  p.  loa),  does  not  bear 
out  the  quotation,  at  least  if  the  poem  of  Terentianus  >  Maurus  is 
meantt 
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ency  accords  with  the  following  line  of  ai::gument,  which  seems 
to  me  to  furnish  us  with  some  evidence  as  to  the  quality  of  o  and  e 
in  Latin.  It  has  two  premises;  (i)  the  representation  of  Latiu 
Yowels  in  Greek,  and  of  Greek  vowels  in  Latin ;  (z)  the  compo- 
nents which  under  crasis,  contraction,  &c.,  gave  rise  to  0  and  1^ 
era. 

The  details  of  the  representation^  will  be  found  under  that  head 
in  Book  I,  Chap.  9  (viz.  o  in  §§  208,  218,  219;  e  in  §§  ^^9,  239). 
The  fcK:ts  of  Greek  contraction,  &c.,  may  be  found  in  Greek 
Granunars  (e.g.  Ktihner's  Amfuhrliche  Gram,  ed.  2,  §§  50,  51. 
Curtius,  Gr,  §§  36 — 38.     Comp.  also  ib.  §  42). 

Now  the  very  introduction  of  the  new  symbols  a>  and  17  proba- 
bly implied  a  sound  different  in  quality  as  well  as  in  quantity  from 
o  and  e  respectively.  And  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the 
name  of  o  was  ov,  not  <»,  and  of  e  was  re,  not  17 ;  in  other  words 
that,  as  the  voice  dwelt  on  the  sound  of  o,  it  naturally  utteied  ov, 
and  as  it  dwelt  on  «,  it  uttered  «.  In  the  same  way,  when  the 
vowels  €  and  o  were  lengthened  in  compensation,  as  it  is  called  (see 
below,  §  273.  4),  for  an  omitted  consonant,  they  become  et  and  ov. 
But  when  ao  and  oa  are  contracted,  we  get  a>  in  Attic :  when  ae 
is  contracted,  we  get  a;  from  ta^  usually  ri  in  Attic.  From  thq^e 
facts  I  infer  that  a>  and  17  differed  in  quality  from  o  and  c  by  being 
nearer  ay  and  not  by  being  nearer  the  u  and  1  sounds;  i.e.  o»  and  tf 
were  opener,  not  closer  than  o  and  «.  But  ri  was  perhaps  nearer  to  ixviii 
€  than  o>  was  to  o. 

But  Latin  d  represents  Greek  o>,  and  »  represents  Latin  0. 
Both  Latin  6  and  Latin,  ft  represent  Greek  o;  Greek  o  represents 
Latin  o ;  and  both  o  and  ov  represent  Latin  11  (as  well  as  Latin  y, 
cf.  §§  90,  91).  This  seems  to  imply  that  Greek  o  was  between 
Latin  6  and  Latin  n.  Again  Latin  6  represents  Greek  17,  and  17  re- 
presents Latin  S.  Latin'  6  represents  Greek  c,  and  Greek  c  re- 
presents both  Latin  6  and  often  Latin  I.  This  seems  to  imply  that 
€  was  between  Latin  d  and  Latin  I;  but  perhaps,  considering  the 
sphere  of  i,  «  was  nearer  to  Latin  5,  than  o  was  to  Latin  0,     Qlt  is 

^  Correspondence,  \,Q,  Etymological  representation  (seep.  24,  n.)  is 
not  here  concerned.  And  to  this  head  belong  the  suffixes  of  inflexion, 
eg, //ecuda/EKd^rj, 
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possible  that  the  Greek  c,  when  used  apparently  to  represent  Latin  i,' 
is  really  a  representative  of  the  older  vowel  e  (cf.  §§  234,  239)  which 
older  vowel  may  have  remained  dialectically  for  a  long  time]. 

In  the  stricter  Doric  00  gives  ©,  ao  and  oa  give  a';  ee,  ac  and 
€a  give  1;.  This  is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  by  supposing 
o  and  €  to  have  been  opener  in  Doric  than  in  Attic  or  Ionic,  and 
perhaps  a  to  have  inclined  more  to  the  o  sound  than  it  did  in 
Attic.  But  the  language  with  which  we  compare  Latin  is  the 
language  of  Polybius,  Dionysius,  Diodorus,  &c.,  and  thb  is  an 
Attic  dialect,  though  a  late  one. 

Now,  without  professing  to  be  able  to  assign  any  absolute  quality 
to  the  ancient  vowels,  I  may,  if  this  argument  be  sound,  express 
their  relative  qualities  by  a  tabular  arrangement.  I  take  a,  aw. 
Fr.  au,  u  to  represent  four  regions  of  labial  vowel  sound,  and 
a,  A,  ^,  1  to  represent  four  regions  of  lingual  vowel  sound.  Then 
we. may  arrange  Attic,  Doric,  Latin  somewhat  as  follows: 
Labial  a  aw  Fr.  an  .  u 

Attic  a 

Doric  a 

Latin         a 


0> 

0,  ov 

0),  0 

ov? 

V? 

00 

u 

i 

1 

^ 

C,  €1 

4 

»7* 

- 

c 

60 

. 

1 

Lingual  a  0 

Attic  a 

Doric  a 
Latin         a 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  transcrip- 
tion of  a  word  in  different  languages,  that  each  can  supply  only 
Ixix  what  it  possesses,  and  therefore  if  the  sounds  are  not  the  same  (and 
the  whole  range  never  is  the  same),  the  representation  of  them  can 
be  but  approximate.  Hence  the  Latin  n  and  the  Greek  o  may 
sometimes  be  representative  of  one  another.  But  generally  Gr.  o 
and  0  go  together,  and  ov  represents  Latin  u.  That  ov  should  in 
the  Roman  period  represent  u  even  exactly,  is  no  obstacle  to  its 
having  earlier  represented  the  long  sound  of  the  Greek  o.    This 

1  The  Doric  substitution  of  a  for  w  is  reproduced  in  the  Cumberland 
quarter,  and  Somersetshire  cord  with  and  vowel  instead  of  6th;  the 
Ionic  substitution  of  17  for  a  by  the  Somersetshire  Bath  with  the  13th 
vowel  instead  of  the  2nd.    (Cf.  EUis,  p.  67.) 
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change  is  analogous  to  that  which  has  befallen  i;,  which  is  now 
identical  with  long  1.  And  both  are  but  instances  of  the  same  law 
as  that  which  we  find  to  have  prevailed  in  English.  So  n  (at  least 
before  consonants,  §  229)  was  in  the  Roman  period  a  long  1,  but 
earlier  a  long  r.  Whether  both  ei  and  ov  had,  at  first,  the  slight 
diphthongal  termination  which  we  hear  in  our  ordinary  Southern 
English  long  a  (=  ci),  and  i)(=ov),  is  not  easy  to  £ay  positively, 
but  it  looks  probable  enough  on  the  mere  &ce  of  it. 


On  the  diphthongs  al,  ae,  oi,  oe,  til 

The  Latin  sb,  the  ordinary  representative  of  the  Greek  aii  be- 
came eventually  hardly,  if  at  all,  distinguishable  from  e,  just  as  at 
was  confounded  with  «.  Originally  it' was  doubtless  a  diphthong. 
And  this  seems  to  have  been  the  case  in  Varro's  time;  for  he  states 
{Lat.  Ling,  V.  §  97,  Mali.)  that  in  the  country  edua  was  used,  in 
the  city  SBdiu,  '  with  the  addition  of  a  as  in  many  words ;'  (see 
also  VII.  §  96,  Mull).  Speaking,  not  writing,  must  be  meant. 
Now  a  diphthong  with  so  small  an  interval  between  its  limiting 
vowel-portions  easily  passes  into  a  ^ngle  intermediate  sound.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  this  sound,  if  it  differed  from  e,  lay  on  the 
side  nearer  a  and  not  on  the  side  nearer  t  So  that  if  Latin  e  be 
represented  by  the  Italian  open  e,  perhaps  the  English  &  (13  th 
vowel)  may  be  taken  (in  quality)  for  sb.  The  sounds  are  quite  near 
enough  to  be  readily  confused,  and  yet  are  in  themselves  distinct. 
A  Saxon  (says  Mr  Ellis,  p.  58,  106)  would  pronounce  the  English 
words  had,  beady  with  the  substitution  of  the  Italian  open  e  for  the 
vowel  in  each.  If  the  Latin  e  be  represented  by  the.  English  open  e, 
we  get  a  somewhat  greater  distinction  (and  that  is  desirable)  be- 
tween Latin  sb  (13th  vowel)  and  e  (15th  vowel). 

The  sound  of  cb  is  somewhat  perplexing.  Mr  Ellis  has  suggested  bud 
i^rans,  Phil,  Soc,  1867,  Supp.  p.  65,  and  Early  Eng,  Pron,  p.  529) 
that  Greek  ot  was  originally  ui  with  the  first  element  preponder- 
ating, Latin  09  was  originally  uo  with  the  second  element  preponder- 
'  ating.  This  seems  possible  enough  for  'the  Greek,  as  o  had  frcr 
quently  that  approximation  to  our  w,  which  is  here  presumed  (see 
App.  A,  xii.).    But  the  Latin  sound  is  much  more  doubtful.    It  is 
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true  that  tt  is  the  successor  of  Latin  ol  and  the  representative  of 
Greek  oi,  and  that  both  ol  and  09  passed  frequently  into  a,  e.g. 
coirare,  eoarare,  onxare ;  moMruB,  mums ;  xncmia,  munia ;  pcma,  punlre, 
&c.;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  indication  that  Latin  0  had  any 
such  approximation  to  our  w;  and  cb  never  alternated  with  ut  The 
passage  of  ol  and  of  cb  into  u  seems  to  imply  that  at  that  time  the 
first,  not  the  second,  element,  the  o,  not  the  1  or  e,  was  in  the  pre- 
ponderance. In  imperial  times  cb  became  confused  with  e  and  », 
and  then  the  second  element  may  have  been  preponderant.  And 
this  was  the  case  also  in  the  words  which  in  very  early  times 
were  spelt  with  ob,  e.g.  ICBbertaa,  tiloet  (cf.  §§  264,  363,  366),  and 
afterwards  were  written  with  L  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
diphthongal  sound  implied  by  the  letters  0  and  1,  or  o  and  e,  (with 
their  Latin  sounds)  is  the  safest  conclusion,  and  that  in  the  words 
which  the  ordinary  language  spells  with  cb  (e.g.  amcBniw,  ocBpl, 
mcBnla,  foBdus,  Poml,  pcBna,  obcBdlo)  the  stress  should  be  laid  on  the 
0  rather  than  the  e. 

nl  as  a  diphthong  occurs  (besides  an  interjection  or  two)  only  in 
hulc,  oul.  In  bgth  of  these  words  it  represents  an  earlier  ol,  e.g. 
liole,  quoL  In  Quintilian's  time  (i.  7.  §  27)  cni  and  qjai  appear  to 
have  been  pronounced  alik^.  Probably  the  sound  was  French  ovi. 
In  the  dative  of  -a  stems,  e.g.  gradui,  the  vowels  would  probably 
be  pronounced  separately,  when  both  written.  But  a  diphthongal 
pronunciation  may  have  led  to  the  omission  of  the  1.  On  the  pro- 
nunciation of  -aliu,   otns,  -elus,  see  §  138, 


On  a  supposed  sound  like  H. 

There  are  three  cases  in  which  it  appears  more  or  less  pro- 
bable that  the  Latins  had  a  modified  sound  of  a  short  vowel  similar 
Ixxt  to  that  of  French  u  or  Germ,  tl,  especially  when  it  inclines,  as  it 
does  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  more  to  1  than  to  u. 

(i)  The  first  case  is  in  the  combination  qui-,  which  is  generally 
represented  in  Greek  by  /cu,  though  sometimes  by  kvi  or  jcot.  Cf. 
§  90.  a.  And  in  some  Latin  words  qui-  is  descended  from  cu-  or 
00-;  e.g.  Qnlrliras  from  cures,  esquDlflB  from  sbbouIus,  InqidUnus 
from  moola,  sterqulllnlum  (§934)  ^m  stercns.    So  Tarqulnlus 
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from  the  Etruscan  Tarrflran  (Schuchardt,  ii.  277).  The  labialisa- 
tion of  the  guttural,  which  is  expressed  by  qu,  afiected  the  follow- 
ing vowel,  and  the  result  was  a  pronunciation  like  kit  instead  of 
kwl. 

(2)  The  second  case  is  that  of  I  after  ▼,  which  is  noticed  by 
several  of  the  grammarians  in  almost  the  same  words.  Priscian 
{Part,  §  14,  45  =  111.  p.  465,  Keil)  lays  down  generally,  that  words 
beginning  with  vl  followed  by  d,  t,  m,  r  or  x  appear  to  have  the 
sound  of  the  Greek  v,  and  instances  video,  Yim,  vis,  ylrgo,  Tlrtus, 
vltiiun,  viz,  and  says  most  people  gave  the  same  sound  to  ft.  But  I 
see  no  other  authority  for  such  a  statement,  the  only  exampleis 
quoted  by  Diomedes,  Servius,  Sergius  and  Cledonlus  being  vlr, 
to  which  Velius  Longus  adds  virtus,  and  the  Appendix  to 
Probus  (iv.  p.  198,  Keil)  adds  vlrgo  and  vlrga.  (Cf.  Schuchardt, 
II.  219.  Schneider,  I.  19  sq,).  I  notice  this  because  vlr  and  its 
probable  kin  ai^  almost  the  only  words  in  which  short  i  occurs 
before  r,  and  some  peculiarity  of  the  sound  of  I  in  these  words  is 
therefore  not  unnatural  (cf.  §  184,  3). 

(3)  The  third  case  is  that  of  the  vowel  in  the  penultimate  of 
superlatives  and  ordinal  numbers,  which  was  n  in  the  earlier  language, 
and  1  usually  in  the  subsequent  language.  Jul.  Cjsesar  is  said  to 
have  first  written  1.  The  variation  in  spelling  remained  for  long. 
Quintilian  (i.  7.  %\)  expressly  says  that  the  sound  of  1  in  optUnnB 
was  intermediate  between  1  and  u,  and  this  view  is  confirmed  by 
the  later  grammarians. 

But  on  the  other  hand  there  are  difficulties,  (i)  It  may  be  said 
that,  if  the  sound  of  this  vowel  had  been  that  of  the  French  u,  the 
Latin  y,  which  was  the  Greek  v,  would  have  been  often  used  to 
represent  it.  But  from  Schuchardt's  collections  (11.  224,  225),  it 
appears  that  it  is  rarely  found  in  this  termination.  Indeed  it  is  more 
conunon  in  gyla,  Bylla  (Schuchardt,  ii.  198,  205).  Its  rarity,  how-  ixxU 
ever,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  shrinking  of  the  Romans 
from  writing  their  own  words  vith  a  foreign  letter.  (2)  The  Greek 
transcription  of  these  words  is,  so  fcU*  as  I  am  aware,  uniformly  by 
t,  not  by  V.  [Dittenberger  {Hermes^  vi.  296)  says  that  in  inscrip- 
tions we  find  earlier  only  o,  later  ov  or  i,  never  v].  (3)  Qiiintilian 
dwells  on  the  beauty  of  two  Greek  sounds,  0  and  v,  and  expressly 
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says  the  Romans  have  not  got  them  (xii.  lo,  §  27).  (4)  The  later 
grammarians,  except  Mariiis  Victorinus,  do  not  suggest  the  y  sound 
for  this  vowel,  though  Priscian  does  almost  in  the  same  sentence 
suggest  it  for  I  after  v. 

I  do  not  see  much  likelihood  or  possibility  of  u  changing  to  i, 
without  some  such  intermediate  step.  But  yet  it  may  be,  that  the 
vowel  was  not  specifically  u  or  specifically  i,  but  simply  an  unac- 
cented yowel  in  a  suffix,  which  for  a  time  was,  under  the  influence 
of  the  following  labial,  retained  at  the  stage  of  &,  but  afterwards  was 
carried  away  by  the  general  drift  and  became  1.  In  this  case  the 
precise  quality  of  the  vowel  need  never  have  been  very  sharply 
defined,  and  the  representation  of  it  by  one  of  the  five  vowel  signs 
was  approximate  only.  Or,  indeed,  the  relation  of  the  two  sounds 
in  this  and  in  many  other  cases  may  be  more  analogous  to  the  corrc" 
spondence  of  sounds  in  different  languages.  U  may  have  belonged 
to  one  dialect  and  i  to  another,  and  the  eventual  substitution  of  1 
may  have  been  mainly  the  triumph  of  the  second  dialect.  Thus 
Mr  Ellis  (p.  473,  n.)  speaks  of  the  Peak  in  Derbyshire  having  two 
distinct  pronunciations  of  e.g.  sbsep^  and  one  of  these  is  a  sound 
which  one  Southerner  might  interpret  one  way  and  another  another. 
Thus  sheep  might  be  sounded  with  the  i6th  vowel,  or  the  i8th  or 
the  diphthong  3  to  18.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  print 
prozumufi  or  prozimiis  according  to  the  best  evidence  we  may  have 
respecting  the  particular  author  in  whose  text  it  occurs,  or  the 
period  at  which  each  author  wrote,  and  then  pronounce  accordingly 
either  u  or  i  lightly.  But  our  English  sound  (the  3rd  vowel)  is, 
I  suppose,  entirely  out  of  the  question,  though  I  expect  many  English 
speakers  often  utter  it  in  these  as  in  many  other  unaccented  syllables. 


Miscellaneous:   chiefly  on  voWel  pronunciation. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  respecting  the  pronunciation 
of  vowels  which  may  here  be  mentioned. 

•The  length  of  the  vcxwel  should  be  preserved,  as  much  before 
two  consonants,  as  before  one  or  more.  In  the  cases  of  na,  nf  a 
vowel  originally  short  was  lengthened  by  position  (§  167).  Mr  Munro 
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takes  Priscian's  statement^  (ii.  dn^^  that  the  vowel  before  gn  was 
always  long,  as  meaning  that  the  gn  makes  it  long  by  nature:  bat 
I  cannot  agree  to  this.  Priscian  could  on  his  principles  come  to 
no  other  conclusion;  for  he  held  that  gn  begun  the  final  syllable 
(II.  8)  and  that  gn  made  a  preceding  syllable  conunon,  i.e.  allowed 
a  short  vowel  to  remain  short  (i.  ii;  ii.  la).  Hence,  finding  all 
words  which  ended  in  gnus  had  the  penultimate  long,  he  concluded 
the  vovjel  must  be  long.  But,  I  believe,  gn  did  not  belong  to  the 
last  syllable;  the  g  belonged  to  the  penultimate*.  And,  as  in  Greek 
such  a  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  (e.g.  hfvtav)  is  always  long  by 
position,  although  at  one  time  it  was  supposed  that  occasionally 
it  remained  short,  there  seems  no  reason  for  assuming  in  general 
the  voeiuel  to  be  lengthened.  In  ignavos,  &c.  where  the  n  is  omitted, 
the  i  may  be  lengthened  in  compensation.  Many  words  no  doubt 
had,  or  were  supposed  to  have,  a  naturally  long  vowel,  e.g.  reg- 
num  from  r6g-,  rex,  instead  of  from  r<ig-dre;  but  tlgniun,  elgnnm, 
magnns,  &c.  (comp.  tiU^tun,  slgillnm,  m&gls)  probably  have  a  short 
Vowel.  The  Latin  words  Egnatla,  EgnatluB  occur  not  unfrequently 
in  Greek  with  «.     (See  Benseler's  Lexicon). 

[Mr  Munro  has  replied  (Fe<w  Remarks^  p.  a6  sqq.)  to  these  ob- 
servations at  length.  But  I  am  still  unconvinced.  I  do  not  think 
Priscian  or  those  from  whom  he  copied  were  at  all  incapable  of 
substituting  a  theoretical  conclusion  for  an  actual  observation. 
Very  much  better  orthoepists  than  he  was  have  stated  rules, 
which  their  own  ear,  if  emancipated  from  prejudice,  would  have 
told  them  were  not  true,  or  not  universally  true.  This  particular 
statement  may  very  likely  not  be  of  Priscian's  own  discovery,  but 
I  should  require  further  evidence  before  I  should  think  it  properly 
attributable  to  a  good  authority  four  or  five  centuries  earlier ;  and 
less  time  will  not  give  us  a  contemporary  statement.  A  statement 
like  that  of  Cicero's  about  ns  has  very  different  weight. 

But  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  (p.  lix.)  how  ns  lengthened  the 

*  Priscian  is,  I  think,  unsupported  in  this  statement. 

*  See  §  -273.  The  Verona  palimpsest  of  Livy,  which  was  probably 
written  in  the  4th  cent.  p.  Chr.,  and  consequently  before  Priscian's 
time,  always  divides  words  with  gn  occurring  at  the  end  of  a  line  be- 
tween the  g  and  n,  so  as  to  give  the  g  and  n  to  separate  syllables  (Momm- 
sen,  Cod,  Lvv*  Ver.  p.  164), 
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preceding  vowel.  I  do  not  see,  why  gn,  if  pronounced  as  hard  g 
followed  by  the  dental  nasal,  could  have  done  so,  any  more  than 
any  other  mute  followed  by  a  nasal.  If  Priscian^s  statement  is  true, 
then  I  should  ai^ue  that  probably  gn  was  pronounced  like  nff-n 
or  like  ny,  (Spanish  n.)  And  this  statement  of  Priscian  has,  I  see, 
actually  been  brought  forward  by  C.  Brugman  (in  Curtius  Sttulien, 
IV.  T05 — 108)  to  prove  that  gn  was  ag-n.  But  against  this  sound  of 
gn  is  the  fact  that  no  Roman  granunarian,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  al- 
ludes to  such  a  sound  of  gn,  though  the  occasions  for  so  doing 
were  obvious  (see  p.  Ivii.). 

I  did  not  refer  before  to  Mr  Munro's  arguments  in  support  of 
'  his  view  derived  from  the  long  I  in  slgna,  digna,  **  in  inscriptions 
of  high  authority  not  likely  to  err  on  such  points,"  and  "  from 
regnl  and  regno  with  the  apex,"  because  the  long  I  is  certainly 
sometimes  mbplaced,  and  I  expect  the  apex  is  too.  And  it  is  not 
at  all  clear  to  my  mind  why  one  stone-cutter  puts  long  I  or  apex, 
and  another  omits  them,  or  on  what  grammatical  authority  the 
stone-cutter  who  did  put  them  acted.  But  until  we  get  further 
volumes  of  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Inscriptions,  I  deem  it  wise  to 
postpone  any  positive  opinion  on  this  as  well  as  on  some  other 
points. 

Mr  Munro  has  I  think  missed  my  meaning  when  I  refer  (p. 
Ixxix.  n.)  to  the  mode  in  which  syllables  are  divided  in  the  Verona 
palimpsest  of  Livy.  I  endeavoured  to  account  for  Priscian's  statenient 
by  his  theory  of  syllables.  And  I  adduced  the  Verona  palimpsest 
to  show  that  this  theory  was  apparently  not  that  of  more  ancient 
authorities.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  I  do  at  present  hold  that  a 
Roman  did  not  pronounce  i-gnomlnla,  1-gnota,  co-gnatus,  re^iniim, 
gi-gno,  but  Ig-nomlnia,  ig-nota,  cog-natus,  reg-mun,  gig-no. 

For  we  have  to  account  for  the  Romans  writing  Im^orlos,  con- 
gredlor,  but  ignotns,  cognatus.  Now  gl  and  gr  are,  and  were 
readily  pronounceable  in  an  initial  position.  Gloria  and  gradior 
were  so  written  whether  in  or  out  of  composition.  But  gn  is  not 
easily  so  pronounced,  and  therefore  gnomon,  gnatos,  became  nomen, 
natUB.  Accordingly  I  divide  inglorius,  congredlor,  as  ini^-glotias, 
cong-gredior^  the  ng  being  a  single  sound,  viz.  the  guttural  nasal 
(see  §  1 6a).  Had  the  Romans  retained  the  n  of  the  prepositions 
before  gn,  they  would  have  felt  bound  to  pronounce  Ing-gnotns, 
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eong-snatas,  but  would  practically  have  pronounced  Ing-notns,  cong- 
natns.  But  they  did  not  retain  the  n  and  write  ingnotus,  codgnatus^ 
but  ignotus,  cognatus.  What  is  the  explanation  ?  Does  this  repre- 
sent a  pronunciation  Ing-notus,  cong-natoi,  or  Inyotus,  conyatiuf 
Mr  Munro  (and  I  agree  with  him)  holds  that  it  does  not.  I  ac- 
count for  it  by  supposing  the  Romans  to  have  reduced  the  mass 
of  consonants,  the  whole  of  which  they  were  unable  to  pronounce, 
by  omitting  as  usual  (§31)  the  former  n,  that  of  the  preposition, 
rather  than  the  later  and  radical  xl  And  then  I  divide  the  conso- 
nants according  to  phonetic  laws,  and  pronounce  with  the  ordinary 
sounds  of  the  consonants  Ig-notus,  cog-natua.  That  the  vowel  1  may 
here  be  lengthened,  as  an  n  is  omitted,  I  have  said  above  is  quite 
possible.  But  it  is  very  remarkable  that  Cicero,  only  a  few  line& 
before  he  calls  attention  to  the  lengthening  of  the  vowel  before  ns, 
nf,  refers  to  this  very  phenomenon  without  giving  a  hint  that  the 
vowel  was  lengthened.  His  words  are:  *noti'  erant  et  'navi,'  et 
*nari,'quibus  cum  *in'  praeponi  oporteret,  dulcius  visum  est  *ignoti, 
ignavi,  ignari^  dicere,  quam  ut  Veritas  postulavit  (Or,  47).  The 
context  shews  that  'dulcius'  here  has  no  distinctive  reference  to  any 
peculiar  pronunciation. 

I  see  no  groimd  for  thinking  that  the  Romans  pronounced 
according  to  the  etymology,  and  therefore  neither  did  they  (before 
Greek-following  systematisers  like  Priscian  gave  artificial  rules) 
divide  the  words  in  writing  according  to  the  etymology,  which  is 
all  that  Monunsen  means  in  his  words  quoted  by  Mr  Munro. 
It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  1  in  gigno  was  *  long  by  nature.' 
In  reference  to  EgnatluB,  I  will  quote  some  of  Mr  Munro's 
remarks.     *  The  words  Egnatla,  Egnatins,  are  no  more  Latin  than 

*  BtOgnetoB,  Polj^gnotuB,  FrOgne,  Ctgnus:   the  town  is  Peucetian, 

*  alien  to  Greeks,  not  Latins ;  and  Mommsen  tells  us  that  the  native 
*name  is  Gnathia,  the  genuine  Latin  form  Gnatia;  and  certainly 
*our  two  oldest  authorities  Horace  and  Mela  know  no  other 
*form'.] 

Of  course  a  short  vowel  before  two  consonants  (unless  length- 
ened as  above)  should  be  pronounced  with  its  usual  short  quantity. 

In  English  we  are  in  the  habit  of  changing,  or  pronouncing  ob- 

/ 
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scurely,  short  vowels  in  unaccented  syllables,  e.g.  in  the  first  syllable 
of  ctppear^  together^  &c.,  and  in  the  final  syllable  of  mention^  goodncA*^ 
cabbage^  futile^  honour ^  &c.  In  Latin  the  pronunciation  niay  be 
presumed  to  have  been,  as  in  Italian,  more  distinct;  and  though 
changes  of  the  vowels  occur,  we  shall  be  safest  in  following  the 
spelling,  which  represents,  though  no  doubt  sometimes  laggardly, 
the  pronunciation. 
\^yf  The  pronunciation  of  a  final  vowel  before  an  initial  vowel  is 
somewhat  uncertain.  But  that  it  was  not  omitted,  but  either  lightly 
pronounced  separately,  or  formed  into  a  diphthong  with  the  initial 
vowel,  seems  both  in  oratory  and  poetry  to  be  the  right  conclusion^ 
both  from  the  language  of  Cicero  {Orat.  13.  §  77 ;  14.  §  150  sqq.), 
and  Quintilian  (ix.  4,  §  33 ;  xi.  3.  34),  and  from  the  fEu:t  that  the 
vowel  was  written,  not  omitted.  (See  Corssen,  Aiuspr.  11.  pp.  770 
— 793).  The  chief  points  of  usage  in  this  matter  in  Latin  verse  arc 
given  (after  Luc.  M Uller)  in  §§  a  8  8 — 29 1 .  ( I  have  there  used  the  terms 
elided  and  elision  in  conformity  with  general  usage  and  for  brevity.) 
The  modem  analogies  are  thus  stated  by  Mr  Ellis  (p.  314). 
^  In  common  French  discourse  the  final  e  and  many  medial  e't 

*  may  be  said  to  be  entirely  elided When  singing,  the  French 

'  not  merely  pronounce  these  ^V,  but  dwell  upon  them,  and  give 

*  them  long  and  accented  notes  in  the  music.  This  recognition  is 
^  absolutely  necessary  to  the  measure  of  the  verse,  which,  depending 
^  solely  upon  the  number  of  the  syllables  in  a  line,  and  having  no 

*  relation  to  the  position  of  accent,   is  entii^ly  broken  up  and 

*  destroyed  when  these  syllables  are  omitted.     And  yet  when  they 

*  declaim,  the  French  omit  these  final  e's  without  mercy,  producing 
'to   English  ears  a  hideous,   rough,   shapeless,   unmusical  result, 

*  which  nothing  but  a  consciousness  of  the  omitted  syllables  can 

*  mass  into  rhythm.'     Again  (p.  329  n.),  *  In  German  and  French 

*  poetry  the  omission  of  the  vowel  is  complete  and  absolute.  It  is 
'  not  4n  any  way  slurred  over,  or  rapidly  pronounced  in  connection 
*with  the  following  vowel,  as  is  the  case  in  Italian  and  Spanish 

*  poetry,  and  even  in  Italian  singing.    The  Germans,  like  the  Greeks, 

*  do  not  even  write  the  elided  vowel.    The  Latins  wrote  the  elided 

*  vowel,  as  the  Italians  do,  and  may  therefore  have  touched  it  briefly, 
*as  in  the  English  custom  of  reading  Latin  verse;  whereas  it  is 

*  the  German  custom  to  omit  such  vo^vels  altogether,  eyen  jn  reading 
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*  Latin  verse.  Except  in  a  few  instances  as  /',  t\  &c.  the  French  do 
^  not  make  the  elision  of  a  final  e  before  a  following  yowel,  and  iq 

*  old  English  the  vowel  was  written  even  when  elided.*  Mr  Ellis 
thinks  Chaucer  sounded,  at  least  usually,  his  final  e-s. 

Final  m  before  an  initial  vowel  was,  according  to  Quintilian  (ix. 
4.  40),  sounded,  though  slightly:  ^  Etiamsi  scribitur,  tamen  parum 
*•  exprimitur,  ut  multum  ille  et  quantum  erat^  adeo  ut  psene  cujus- 

*  dam  novae   litterae    sonum   reddat.     Neque   enim  eximitur,  sed  Ixxt 
'  obscuratur  et  tantiun  in  hoc  aliqua  inter  duas  vocalis  velut  nota 

'  est,  ne  ipsae  coeant.*  Mr  Ellis  (Phil,  Soc,  T/ans,  1867,  Suppi.  p.  20) 
suggests  that  the  m  may  have  simply  nasalized  the  preceding  vowel, 
as  is  the  case  with  m  frequently  in  Portuguese  and  French,  and  with 
n  always  in  the  latter  language. 

The  omission  of  the  initial  vowel  in  est  is  mentioned  in  §  721. 
Perhaps  also  the  same  may  have  taken  place  in  Istuc,  &c.  (§  375). 

The  chief  rules  of  accentuation  are  given  in  Book  I.  Chap.  xiii. 
I  confess  to  entertaining  some  doubts  as  to  a  short  syllable,  when 
followed  by  an  enclitic,  receiving  the  accent,  e.g.  prlmique.  As 
the  Romans  would  not  have  accented  prlmaiiue  on  the  penult,  if  it 
had  been  one  word,  I  do  not  see  why  the  1  should  have  lost  the 
accent  by  the  addition  of  the  enclitic.  But  the  grammarians  no 
doubt  are  against  me,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  great  confidence 
in  my  own  judgment  in  matters  of  accentuation  and  quantity. 

Division  of  words  into  Syllables. 

The  general  doctrine  given  (in  §§  14 — 16,  272 — 274)  is,  I 
think,  in  fair  accordance^  with  the  teaching  of  Mr  Bell  and 
Mr  Ellis.     To  a  pamphlet  of  the  latter  I  owe  the  first  hint  of 

^  But  the  mode  of  represetiting  the  pronunciation  is  often  different 
from  what  they  appear  to  recommend.  For  instance,  Mr  Bell  ( Visible 
Speech,  p.  119;  and  comp.  Ellis,  p.  55  note) 'says  ^h^/V«/  is  pronounced 
cri'ti-cal  not  crit-ic-aL  I  am  quite  aware  that  his  ear  is  far  better  than 
mine,  but  I  cannot  think,  if  we  are  to  assign  the  t  to  one  syllable 
more  than  the  other,  that  it  would  be  generally  felt  to  belong  to 
the  second  syllable.  However,  write  the  division  how  we  may,  I  do 
not  mean  more  in  what  I  say  of  Latin  pronunciation  of  mutes  than 
that  the  consonant  was  pronounced  as  much  with  the  vowel  before  it 
as  t  is  (invariably  I  believe)  in  this  word  critical.  And  this  is  not  the 
notion  which  I  get  from  the  ordinary  statement* 

/2 
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what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Their  views  will  be  found  in  BelFs 
VUtble  Speech^  p.  69  sq.,  Principles  of  Speech^  P*  87  sq.;  Ellis^s  Early 
English  Pronunciation^  P«  51  sqq. 

The  application  of  this  doctrine  to  Latin  brings  me  at  once  into 

collision  with  the   doctrine  faithfully  transmitted  from  Priscian 

(Lib.  a),  and  even  with  the  same  doctrine  as  modified  by  Krtiger 

(J.at.  Gr,  §§  3a,  zi)  and  Madvig  (Bemerkungen^  p.  17).     Madvig's 

Ixxvi  account  of  both  is  as  follows  (Lat,  Gr.  §  13):  *  A  consonant  be- 

*  tween  two  vowels  belongs  to  the  last  vowel,  and  with  this  it  is 

*  combined  in  pronunciation.     Of  two  or  more  consonants  the  last, 

*  or,  if  they  can  begin  a  Latin  word,  the  two  last,  belong  to  the 

*  following  vowel,  the  remaining  consonant  or  consonants  to  the 

*  preceding  vowel   (pa-trls,  farsola,  ef-fluo,  perfec-tos,  emp-tos). 

*  The  double  x  is  best  united  with  the  preceding  vowel.    In  words 

*  compounded  with  prepositions  the  final  consonant  of  the  preposi- 

*  tion  is  not  separated  from  it  (ab-eo,  ad-eo,  prsBter-eo,  also  prod-eo, 

*  red-eo). 

'  According  to  a  generally  spread  custom'  [this  is  Priscian's  doc- 
trine and  is  the  only  one  which  has  ancient  authority  in  its  favour] 

*  words  are  in  many  books  so  divided,  that  all  consonants  which 

*  in  Greek  can  begin  a  word,  and  all  mutes  with  liquids  (even 

*  though  they  could  not  begin  a  Greek  word,  e.g.  gm),  and  dmilar 

*  combinations  of  two  mutes  (e.g.  gd  as  ct)  are  drawn  to  the  syllable 

*  following  (l-gnls,  o>nmlB,  a-ctus,  ra-ptus,  Ca-dmus,  l-pse,  sorl-psl, 
\  Le-8b08,  a-gmen,  Da-plme,  rhy-thmus,  smara-gdus).' 

I  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Roman  pronunciation  tended 
to  unite  a  consonant  with  the  preceding,  not  with  the  following, 
vowel;  and  I  have  briefly  mentioned  in  §  273,  and  need  not  here 
repeat,  the  indisputable  facts  of  Latin  etymology  and  prosody,  which 
seem  to  me  to  justify  this  inference.  I  have  in  §  274,  p.  89,  briefly 
noted  (in  some  words  of  Mr  Bell's)  the  probable  basis  of  the  ordi- 
nary doctrine,  and  will  now  remark  on  some  objections  which  may 
possibly  be  urged  to  three  of  my  four  arguments. 

1.  It  may  be  said  that  the  retention  of  0  after  ▼  (instead  of 
allowing  the  change  to  u,  §  93)  shows  a  connexion  with  the  follow- 
ing, not  with  the  preceding,  vowel.  Unquestionably  it  does,  and 
the  reason  is  that  the  vowel  u  only  becomes  consonantal  at  all  by  its 
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rapid  pronunciation  before  a  following  vowel.  V  (=w)  is  not  a 
consonant  standing  independently  between  two  vowels  (as  it  ought 
to  have  been  to  invalidate  my  principle),  but  a  vowel,  which,  if  it 
be  distinctly  pronounced  as  such,  does  not  necessarily  affect  either 
the  preceding  or  subsequent  sounds,  but,  when  coming  before 
a  different  vowel,  naturally  gains  a  semiconsonantal  character.  W  is 
hardly  pronounceable  at  the  end  of  a  syllable.    See  above,  p.  xxxiv. 

2.  It  may  be  said  that  a  change  of  the  final  sound  of  a  word  is 
sometimes  caused  by  the  initial  sound  of  a  <uuord  following;  e.g.  ixxvii 
ayiritihov  for  ava  neBov ;  imprimis  for  In  prlmls ;  and  that  therefore 
such  a  change  does  not  imply  the  union  in  one  syllable  of  the  con- 
sonants so  affecting  each  other.  I  do  not  deny  that  sounds  in 
different  syllables  may  affect  one  another ;  the  law  of  assimilation  or 
dissimilation  does  undoubtedly  extend  over  several  syllables,  and  in 
some  languages,  I  believe,  prevails  much  more  largely  than  it  does 

in  Latin;  but  when  we  find,  as  we  do  in  Latin,  such  changes 
frequent  and  regular,  almost  invariable  indeed,  in  the  case  of  con- 
tiguous consonants,  and  very  rare,  in  the  case  of  separated  conso- 
nants, it  seems  to  me  difficult  to  suppose  that  these  contiguous 
consonants  were  separated  in  speech.  And  such  instances  of  the 
influence  of  initial  sounds  of  a  word  on  the  terminal  sound  of  a 
preceding  word  rather  show  that  the  two  words  run  into  one 
another  in  pronunciation.  This  is  confirmed  (a)  by  the  express 
Statement  of  the  Latin  grammarians,  that  prepositions  with  a  case 
had  no  separate  accent  (§  299) :  (i)  by  their  being  constantly  writ- 
ten as  one  word  in  inscriptions  (Corssen,  Atusprache^  11.  863 — 87a) ; 
{c)  by  the  change  of  vowel  in  (for  instance)  iUlco  for  In  loco 
(lb.  p.  869). 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  the  prosodiacal  lavtr,  of  a  syllable  being 
long  if  its  vowel  has  two  consonants  after  it,  applies  just  as  much 
when  these  two  consonants  are  in  different  words,  as  when  they  are 
in  the  same  word  as  the  vowel ;  and  therefore,  if  the  lengthening  of 
the  syllable  proves  that  the  consonants  are  in  the  same  syllable,  it 
proves  also  that  the  initial  consonant  of  a  word  must  be  regarded  as 
in  the  same  syllable  as  the  end  of  a  preceding  word.  This  is  so, 
no  doubt,  but  how  else  is  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for?  The 
Romans  did  not  arbitrarily  invent  the  laws  of  prosody :  these  laws 
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must  in  substance  rest  on  sounds  actually  heard.  Part  of  the 
solution  of  the  apparently  strange  confusion  of  word  with  word  is, 
I  think,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  words  were  not  divided  in 
writing,  and  that  consequently  a  law  strictly  applicable  to  con- 
sonants in  the  same  word  was  applied  also  to  consonants  in  different 
words,  partly  from  a  real  confusion  in  rapid  speech,  partly  from  a 
want  of  distinction  in  writing.  When  both  consonants  are  in  the 
second  word,  the  Romans  were  much  more  reluctant  (cf.  §  293)  to 
ixxviii  admit  in  theory,  because  they  were  less  liable  to  produce  in  prac- 
tice, the  same  prosodiacal  effect  The,  confusion  of  two  words 
here  supposed  finds  an  analogy  in  French,  when  the  final  copsonant 
otherwise  mute  is  revived  in  order  to  be  pronounced,  not  with  its 
own  word,  but  with  the  following  word.  (Comp.  also  Ellis,  Early 
Eng,  Pron,  p.  56.) 

To  the  4th  argument  I  do  not  see  what  answer  can  be  made. 


Madvig  (Bemerk,  pp.  17,  46.  ».)  points  to  the  vowel  e  being 
found  in  perfectus,  nomen  compared  with  1  in  perflcio,  nomlnis,  and 
considers  it  to  be  due  to  the  syllable  being  closed  in  the  first  two 
words,  open  in  the  last  two.  And  it  may  be  urged  that  on  my 
theory,  though  perfect-ns  compared  with  perflc-io  may  admit  of 
explanation,  there  are  not  two  consonants  to  account  for  the  e  in 
nomen.  True,  but  neither  is  there  a  closed  syllable  to  account  for 
mare  compared  with  marls ;  and  still  more  clearly  in  words  like  iste, 
ante,  compared  with  istic,  antistes,  &c.  (see  §  234,  3),  the  open 
syllable  exhibits  the  e,  but  becoming  closed  takes  i  instead.  The 
true  explanation  of  the  e  in  nomen,  1  am  not  at  all  sure  of:  it  might 
perhaps  be  held  to  be  the  result  of  the  suffix  having  once  been,  as 
some  philologers  (e.g.  Leo  Meyer,  11. 263)  suppose,  ment  (for  mant), 
in  which  case  the  e  has  remained  as  in  eques  for  equets,  &c.  But 
it  is  enough  to  observe  that  on  examining  carefully  the  laws  of 
change  as  set  forth  (rnore  systematically  than  I  have  elsewhere  seen) 
in  §  234,  3,  it  will  be  found  that  nomen,  nominis  is  quite  consistent 
with  other  words,  and  that  these  laws,  be  their  basis  what  it  may, 
do  not  depend  on  the  syllable  being  open  or  shut* 
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The  following  is  a  summary  statement  of  the  probable  pro* 
nunciatioa  of  educated  Romans  in  the  period  from  Cicero  to 
Quintilian,  say  70  A.c.  to  90  p.c.  (The  references  in  brackets  are 
to  pages  of  the  preface  or  sections  of  the  book  where  arguments 
are  given.) 

I.   Vowels:  i„;. 

The  long  and  short  sounds  of  a  vowel  were  probably  identical  in 
quality.     In  English  they  are  always  different. 

ft  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  as  m  father;  not  as  in  fate, 

ft  the  same  sound  shortened,  as  in  French  cbatte;  not  as  in  bat, 

0  as  Italian  open  0,  nearly  as  in  dot. 

0  as  Italian  open  0,  or  the  Cumberland  pronunciation  of  home, 

a  sound  nearer  to  English  a<zx;  than  is  the  ordinary  0  in  dote^ 

or  in  the  ordinary  English  borne,     (pp.  Ixix. — ^Ixxv.) 
ft  as  in  Italian,  i.e.  as  French  ou  in  poule^  nearly  as  in  pull; 

not  as  in  lull, 
ft  as  in  Italian,  i.  e.  00  in  pool;  not  with  a  prefixed  /-sound,  as 

in  pule^  mule, 
9f  as  Italian  open  e ;   nearly  as  in  pet,  met, 
6  the  same  sound  lengthened ;  not  as  in  peat,  mete,  (pp.lxix. — ^Ixxv.) 
i  as  Italian  1,  i.e.  as  in  machine;  not  as  in  sbiite,  pine. 
i  the  same  sound  shortened:    but   practically  the   ordinary 

English  short  I  may  be  used,  as  in  pin. 
y  as  Germ,  ft,  but  inclining  to  i,  e.  g.  Miiller^  which  is  nearer 

Miller  than  Muller, 

This  pronunciation  of  6  and  6  is  recommended,  partly  be- 
cause it  appears  more  probably  to  be  right  than  the  sound  of 
French  an  and  French  ii  partly  because  the  ordinary  English 
long  0  and  long  a,  which  might  be  otherwise  used,  are  usually 
diphthongs  (see  §  21).  * 

A  long  vowel  was  pronounced  long,  and  a  short  syllable  short, 
whether  by  itself  or  before  one  or  more  consonants,  e.g.  Iflx,  Mce; 
pftter,  p&tre;  m&ter,  m&tre;  am&nt,  regftnt,  &c.  (pp.  Ixxviii.  Ixxxi.) 

A  vowel  before  ns  or  nf  was  pronounced  long  (§  167). 
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In  unaccented  syllables,  each  vowel  probably  had  its  proper  sound, 
instead  of  their  being  all  alike  reduced  as  commonly  in  English  to  the 
sound  in  mention^  pop^^t  labd,  turhan,  &c.    (pp.  Ixxxi.  liCxxii.) 

When  est  followed  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  (§  721). 


ixxx  II.    Diphthongs. 

The  right  rule  for  pronouncing  diphthongs  is  to  pronounce  the 
constituent  vowels  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  their  proper  order.  (See 
a  more  exact  account  in  App.  A.  xi.  xii.)  This  will  give  as  fol- 
lows: 

an  as  in  Germ,  bausy  i.e.  a  broader  sound  than  ow  in  cow; 

not  as  au  in  caujc, 
en  as  in  Italian  Europa^  i.e.  as  ow  in  Yankee  to<um, 
ae  nearly  as  (the  single  vowel)  a  in  the  Somerset  pronunciation 

of  Bath,  i,e,  as  in  bat  lengthened,    (p.  Ixxv.) 
oe  as  a  diphthong,   (p.  Ixxv.) 
ei  nearly  as  in  fiintj  but  with  the  stress  on  the  latter  vowel ; 

not  as  long  English  1.     (Cf.  §  267.) 
nl  (in  liiile,  cnl)  as  French  out,   (p.  Ixxvi.  and  §  222.) 

The  diphthongs  on  (§  251)  and  ol  (§  263)  are  found  only  in 
early  Latin. 


III.    Consonants  : 

c  always  hard,  as  k  in  Aittj^j  not  as  0  (  =  8)  in  city,   (pp.  xlvii — 

liv.) 
g  always  hard,  as  g  in  give;  not  as  in  gin,   (p.  Iv.) 
nc  as  ng  +  g  i.e.  as  in  anger  (i.e.  ang-ger);  not  as  in  bang-er. 

So  no,  nq,  as  ng  +  0,  vg  +  q.   (p.  Ivii.) 
j  as  English  y,  \nyear;  not  as  English  J  in  jeer,    (§  138.) 
Y  as  English  w  in  <ivine^  or  French  on  in  oui;  not  as  ▼  in  nnw^ 

(pp.  xxxiii. — ^xlvi.) 
qn  as  in  English,  e.g.  queen.    But  qnn  should  be  avoided,  and 

e.g.  qnom  or  cnm  uttered.    On  qui-  see  p.  Ixxvi. 
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r  always  trilled,  never  vocalized  as  commonly  in  English  when 
a  vowel  does  not  follow.  (See  App.  A.  xiii. — xvii.)  Thus 
per  should  be  sounded  as  in  perry ^  not  as  in  pert;  6re  as 
English  J-rf,  not  airy:  Ire  as  (English)  ee^ry^  not  eary, 

8  always  sharp  as  in  bus;  not  (like  z)  as  in  bis,    (pp.  Iviii. —  ixxxi 
Ixi.)    The  mispronunciation  by  Englishmen  occurs  most 
when  B  follows  e  or  n. 

l)s  as  ps,  not  as  l>z.    (p.  Ivii.) 

z  always  as  Ies,  as  in  axe;  not  gx,  as  in  exact,  (p,  Ivii.) 

tl  always  tee  (long  or  short  as  the  case  may  require),  not  (as 
before  a  vowel,  e.g.  natlo)  as  sb  or  sbe.  (p.  Ivi.) 

pli,  cli,  th  were  not  like  English  f,  German  ch,  English  tU, 
but  as  p+b,  k  +  b,  t+h:  sounds  somewhat  difficult  to 
Englishmen,  but  often  heard  from  Irishmen  (§  13  a). 

In  prepositional  compounds  assimilation  in  pronunciation  appears 
to  have  been  usual  in  certain  cases : 

aA  was  completely  assimilated  to  all  consonants,  except  b, 
t,  and  m.   (§  160.  9.) 

sub,  Ob  were  completely  assimilated  to  c,  f :  and  became  sup, 
op,  before  sharp  consonants.  (§78.) 

com  was  completely  assimilated  to  1,  r ;  became  co  before  gn 
and  h ;  and  became  con  before  all  other  consonants,  ex- 
cept labials.    (§  85.  4.) 

In  was  completely  assimilated  to  1,  r,  and  became  im  before 
labials.   (§§  168.  i.  a;  176.  i;  184.  i.) 

per  was  completely  assimilated  to  1.    (§  176.  x.) 

On  other  cases  see  Book  I. 

The  other  consonants  in  Latin  were  probably  pronounced  as 
we  now  pronounce  them.  But  final  m  was  sometimes  not  sounded, 
or  perhaps  gave  only  a  nasal  sound  to  the  vowel,  (p.  Ixxxii.) 

An  observance  of  the  Latin  rules  for  accentuation  does  not  in- 
volve much  which  is  different  from  the  usual  English  practice 
(p.  Ixxxiii).  On  the  division  of  the  words  into  syllables,  see  §§  15, 
23a ;  pp.  Ixxxiii. — Ixxxvi. 
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kxxii  A  few  examples  will  show  plainly  the  great  difference  between 
the  ordinary  English,  and  what  is  here  represented  to  be  the  Roman, 
pronunciation.  To  express  the  pronunciation  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  follow  no  exact  system,  but  to  select,  where  posable,  common 
English  words  or  syllables.  I  have  however  used  all,  89,  eh,  and  6 
for  what  I  suppose  to  be  the  tnie  sounds  of  Latin  a,  89,  e,  and  o 
as  defined  above;  6rr  for  the  sound  in  herring^  not  in  English  err; 
ay  for  the  ordinary  English  long  a. 


Pronounce 

as 

not  as 

cemo,  crevi 

kerr-no,  kreh-wee 

sur-no,  kree-vie 

civltates 

kee-wi-tah-tace 

sigh-vi-tay-teez 

exercUui 

eks-err-kit-oo-ee 

eg-zur-sit-you-I 

fSgis 

fah  geese 

fay-jis 

fieri 

fee-err-ee 

fire-eye 

fumare 

foo-mah-reh 

few-Mary 

infra 

een-frah . 

in-fray   . 

jaciunt 

yahk-i-oont 

jas-i-unt  or  jay-si 

unt,  jay-shi-unt 

j6v!s 

yo-w!s 

joe-vis 

natio 

nah-ti-6 

nay-shi-o 

pbscurior 

6ps-koo-ri-orr 

obz-kyoor-i-or 

paucae 

pow-kae 

paw -see 

rerum 

reh-room 

rear-um 

scire,  cire 

skee-reh,  kee-reh 

sire-y 

sciscitari 

skis-ki-tah-ree 

sis-si-tare-eye 

veni,  vidi,  vtci 

weh-nee,  wee-dee, 

vee-nigh,  vie-die, 

wee-kee 

vie*sigh 

The  division  of  syllables  in  the  above  is,  in  order  not  to  embarrass 
the  reader,  accommodated  in  the  main  to  the  ordinary  view. 
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Noun-stems  ending  in  e. 

I  BELIEVE  the  general  doctrine  of  grammarians  may  be  represent-  IxxxiU 
ed  to  be,  that  the  stems  commonly  forming  the  fifth  declension  have 
the  genitive  and  dative  singular,  except  occasionally  in  poetry,  in  el; 
that  the  ei  is  a  dissyllable;  and  that  the  e  is  usually  long,  e.g.  diSI, 
but  short,  if  it  follows  a  consonant,  e.g.  fidfii.  And  accordingly 
it  is  common  enough  to  find  modern  writers  using  such  words  as 
xnateriel,  and  referring  (e.g.  Corssen,  ii.  723)  without  hesitation 
to  words  like  fadSI,  notltiei,  amicitiM,  as  if  they  were  of  common 
and  undoubted  occurrence.  Now,  putting  aside  the  Latin  authors 
subsequent  to  the  silver  age,  into  whose  usage  on  this  point  I  have 
made  but  little  investigation,  and  speaking  of  the  older  period,  that 
which  alone  I  regard  in  this  volume,  I  believe  all  the  above  parts 
of  the  ordinary  doctrine  to  be  quite  unfounded.  I  do  not  profess  to 
tave  read  through  all  the  wnters  of  the  gold  and  silver  ages  with 
a  view  to  this  inquiry,  but  I  have  used  such  other  means  as  were 
available,  and  have  had  the  point  before  me  for  some  years.  The 
result  is  stated  in  §§  340 — 343,  and  357  and  360.  The  kernel  of  the 
whole  matter  is  to  be  found  in  Gellius,  ix.  14,  and  in  Quintilian's 
significant  question  (v.  6.  §  a  6)  quoted  in  the  note  to  p.  116;  and 
the  inference,  which  may  be  thence  drawn,  is  confirmed  by  Neue's 
collection  of  the  facts  of  actual  usage.  The  great  mistake  com- 
monly made  is  in  starting  from  the  assumption,  derived  from  Roman 
granunarians,  that  a  dissyllabic  ei  is  the  regular  ending,  and  con- 
sequently only  noticing  what  are  supposed  to  be  deviations.  In 
§§  35  7»  360  will  be  found  all  the  instances  that  I  have  been  able  to 
collect  of  the  use  of  a  genitive  or  dative  singular  of  an  e  stem  at  alL 
It  will  be  seen  that  dies,  ires,  apes,  fides  and  plel>eB,  are  the  only 
words  which  are  found  in  these  cases,  except  quite  sporadically. 
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ixxxiv  Of  these,  only  dies  has  1  befpre  e,  and  the  1  here  is  a  vowel  of  the 
root,  not  part  of  a  derivative  suffix,  as  in  notltlef,  &c.  As  for  the 
rule  concerning  the  quantity  of  the  e,  diet  alone  when  dissyllabic 
has  always  an  e  long  (as  indeed  a  short  e  between  two  I's  would 
be  utterly  unstable  in  Latin) :  rel  is  used  with  e  long  in  Plautus 
and  Lucretius,  with  S  short  in  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Horace :  fldei 
has  e  long  in  Enniiis,  Plautus,  and  Lucretius;  d  short  in  Manilius 
and  Silius.  There  are,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  no  other  instances  in 
verse  of  a  genitive  and  dative  singular  in  el.  The  dissyllabic  nature 
of  el  can  be  shown  only  by  express  mention  or  by  verse. 

Now,  putting  together  the  following  facts,  (i)  that  at  least  in 
many  words  the  stems  in  e  are  collateral  to  stems  in  a;  (a)  that  aii 
antique  genitive  of  -a  stems,  in  U,  was  preserved  in  poetry  by  occa- 
sional usage  for  some  time ;  (3)  that  in  Cicero's  time  the  genitive 
and  dative  of  the  -«  stems  were  written  either  with  e  or  with  1; 
(4)  that  el  was  an  accredited  spelling  of  either  an  intermediate 
sound  between  e  and  1,  or  of  long  1:  (5)  that  the  use  of  any 
genitive  or  dative  sing,  of  these  stems  is  decidedly  rare,  except  in 
three  or  four  words,  and  that  Quintilian  regarded  the  form,  at  least 
as  regards  progenies,  as  either  non-existent  or  disputed; — putting 
these  facts  together,  we  may  conclude  that  while  el  may  very  pos- 
sibly have  been  one  mode  of  spelling  the  ending  of  the  genitive 
and  dative,  it  was  probably  monosyllabic,  except  in  poetic  and 
antiquarian  writers.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
after  Gellius'  time^this  was  the  ordinary  spelling,  and  possibly,  under 
the  deceptive  influence  of  dlel,  fldel  in  the  old  phrases  bona  fidel, 
and  plebel  (in  trllnmua  plebel,  pleheladtum),  and  the  monosyllabic 
stems  re-,  spe-,  the  el  was  regarded  as  dissyllabic.  I  have  given 
in  the  paradigms  of  the  declension  (§343)  what  I  suppose  Cicero 
or  Livy  would  have  given. 

It  may  perhaps  be  the  most  convenient  course  in  modem  times 
to  continue  to  write  el,  but  we  should  pronounce  it  as  a  diphthong 
(§  267),  and  use  such  forms  as  little  as  may  be.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose,  considering  the  words*,  that  the  rare  occurrence  of 
the  genitive  and  dative  is  not  in  some  degree  the  result  of  a  felt 
difficulty :  and  some  of  the  instances  which  do  exist  are  probably 

^  e.  g.  ades.  I  have  not  hit  upon  any  place  in  Livy  where  the  geni* 
tive  or  dative  of  this  word  is  used. 
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clue  to  copyists  who  restored  the  ordinary  spelling  of  their  time,  Iwonr 
not  to  the  writing  of  the  authors  of  the  gold. or  silver  age  them- 
selves. 


Noun-stems  ending  in  1  and  in  a  consonant 

In  determining  which  are  1  stems  and  which  are  consonant 
stems,  I  have  followed  principally  the  clue  given  by  the  genitive 
plural,  and,  in  the  case  of  neuter  substantives  or  of  adjectives,  that 
of  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural  also.    But  I  have  also 
taken  into  account,  especially  where  evidence  on  the  above  points 
was  either  non-existent  or  vacillating,  the  use  of  -Is  in  the  nom, 
or  accus.  plural  of  masculine  and  feminine  nouns,  and  of  course, 
in  the  few  nouns  which  exhibit  it,  -im  in  the  accus.,  and  the  more 
frequent  X  in  the  abl.  singular.    Many  writers  have  considered  words 
like  an,  mens,  6cc.,  which  do  not  exhibit  the  1  in  the  nominative 
singular,  as  having,  either  in  this  case  or  in  the  singular  niunber 
generally,  passed  into  the  consonant  declension,  or  as  having  two 
stems,  a  consonant  stem  and  an  1  stem.    But  the  thorough-going 
distribution  of  the  words  of  the  third  declension,  adjectives  in- 
cluded, between  consonant  stems  and  1  stems,  and  the  enumeration 
of  all  the  words  (except  very  numerous  derivatives),  with  mention 
of  any  peculiarities  they  may  show,  have  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware, 
been  done  before.     And  this  has  brought  into  light  two  important 
points,  stated  respectively  in  §  406  and  in  §  408,  compared  with 

§  435- 

I.  The  first  of  these  points  is  that  the  difference  between  re- 
taining or  omitting  the  1  in  the  nominative  singular  is  due  to 
phonetics  and  not  to  etymology.  The  1  was  evidently  so  weak 
m  this  final  syllable,  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  it  was  retained 
only  when  the  nature  of  the  preceding  consonants  was  such  as 
to  be  powerfully  affected  by  an  adjoining  s.  Thus  stems  in  -ml, 
-vl,  -qvl,  -gvl,  -nl,  -11,  -rl,  -«1,  retain  the  1  with  rare  exceptions. 
The  exceptions  show  the  extent  to  which  the  stem  would  have  been 
disguised,  if  this  protective  influence  had  not  been  exerted.  Thus 
nlz  is  hardly  recognizable  as  of  the  same  stem  as  nlgvls  or  nlyls; 
prsBOOZ,  though  looking  very  different,  really  stands  to  prsecoqyls  in 
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Uxxvl  the  same  relation  that  cGcub  does  to  coqvos.  Ci  generally  drops  i, 
but  Bci  retains  it,  clearly  because  fasels  would  otherwise  have  been 
confused  with  fax.  Tl  generally  dropped  it,  notwithstanding  that 
this  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  t  also.  I  presume,  the  close  affinity 
of  the  continuous  dental  sharp  b  to  the  explosive  dental  sharp  (t) 
rendered  the  former  a  sufficiently  clear  symbol  of  the  real  stem. 
But  this  clearness  could  not  last,  if  other  consonants  were  also  to 
be  absorbed  by  the  nominative  suffix;  and  therefore  stl  and  -dl 
retain  the  1,  and  thereby  retain  their  distinctive  consonants;  restis 
is  not  allowed  to  become  res,  nor  pedis  to  become  pes.  Assls, 
sexnisfiis,  bessis  (cf.  App.  D.  p.  449),  are  found  both  in  the  fiill 
form,  and  as  as,  semis,  bes,  the  abbreviation  being  the  natural 
result  of  constant  usage.  Again,  where  t  is  preceded  by  a  short 
Vowel,  the  omission  of  the  i  would  confuse  stems  having  a  short 
vowel,  with  stems  having  a  long  vowel.  Hence  n&tis  does  not  be- 
come nas,  because  nas  would  presume  a  stem  n&ti-;  sltis  is,  by  the 
retention  of  its  i,  preserved  from  an  identity  with  the  commonly 
occurring  word  sis.  On  the  other  hand,  Intercus,  compos,  coniv 
pared  with  cutis,  potis,  show  the  tendency  allowed  to  operate, 
because  the  desire  of  shortening  a  long  word  prevailed  over  the 
risk  of  confusion — a  risk  which  is  indeed  less  when  a  word 
has  a  prefix  than  when  it  is  a  simple  stem.  But  the  confusion 
is  evident,  where  such  principles  have  been  disregarded.  Frinceps 
may  fairly  enough  represent  prindpis,  but  then  preacipitis  should 
not  have  been  allowed  to  sink  into  an  apparently  analogous  pits* 
ceptf.  Ennius  indeed,  and  another  old  poet,  seem  to  have  been  de- 
ceived by  the  nominative,  and  used  prscipim,  precipe,  for  accus^ 
and  abl.^  Clear  evidence  of  the  antipathy  of  n,  1,  and  r  to  an  ad- 
joining final  s  is  afforded  by  the  nominative  of  such  consonant 
nouns  as  had  stems  ending  in  these  sounds.  It  would  not  have  been 
well  to  cut  all  such  words  down,  as  supellectilis  was  cut  down, 
simply  through  this,  to  (supellectils,  supeUects)  supellez.  Who 
could  have  borne  messis  becoming  mes,  tussis  becoming  tus? 

Corbis  and  orbis  retained  their  1,  probably  because  otherwise 
tliey  might  be  confused  with  p  stems.    Thus  urbs  was  doubtless 

^  This  is  by  no  means  the  only  instance  in  which  the  very  early 
poets  (Greeks  by  origin)  seem  tp  have  simply  blundered. 
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pronounced  urps,  but  there  appears  to  have  been  an  unwillingness  Uxxvil 
so  to  write  it,  lest  the  last  evidence  of  the  b  stem  should  vanish. 
For,  it  must  be  remembered,  though  the  Romans  knew  nothing  of 
the  modem  theory  of  stems,  yet  they  were  struck  by  the  apparent 
anomaly  of  writing,  e.g.  nrps  in  the  nominative  and  urbem  in 
the  accusative. 

It  is  probable  that  the  i  has  a  very  different  origin  in  some 
of  these  words  from  what  it  has  in  others;  in  some  it  may  be 
original,  in  others  a  weakened  a  (or  o  or  e);  in  others  it  may 
Jiave  been  inserted  in  order  to  give  more  distinctness  and  indepen-* 
dence  to  a  puny  stem,  and  ward  off  the  dangers  of  an  overbearing  % 
This  appears  to  be  the  case  in  canls,  Juvenls,  Sonez  found  another 
way  out  of  this  difficulty. 

The  stems  with  nom.  ir  -ee,  I  have  thought  best  to  class 
-with  the  i  stems,  as  those  with  which  they  have  most  resemblance, 
I  am  well  aware  that  they  are  often  supposed  properly  to  have 
their  stem^  not  merely  their  nominative  case,  in  -es  (cf.  e.  g, 
Schweizer-Sidler  LaU  Gr,  §  50,  and  see  Leo  Meyer,  Corssen,  &c.), 
but  this  appears  to  me  far  from  certain  (see  §  405).  And  in  a  case 
of  obscurity  I  have  preferred  to  be  guided  in  my  arrangement  by 
the  balance  of  objective  £i.cts. 

a.  In  §§  408,  435,  I  have  pointed  out  some  striking  differences 
between  the  words  which  have  1  stems,  and  the  words  which  have 
consonant  stems.  AVhile  fully  admitting  the  probability  of  some 
of  both  classes  of  stems  being  as  original  as  stems  in  a  and  o,  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  the  second  class  of  nouns  as  on  the  whole 
of  later  birth  than  the  first  class,  and  the  majority  of  these  stems  as 
being  weakened  forms  of  0  and  a  stems,  the  so-called  1  stems  having 
been  for  phonetic  reasons  arrested  at  an  intermediate  stage,  the 
consonant  stems  diowing  the  latest  and  furthest  stage.  As  the 
words  increased  in  length  by  the  addition  of  derivative  suffixes, 
they  under  the  influence  of  the  Latin  accentuation  first  thinned  the 
final  vowel,  then  dropped  it  altogether.  This  final  vowel  was, 
>t  is  true,  originally  very  itnportant  as  the  sign  of  gender,  but  as 
the  language  grew  older,  the  imagination  which  skw  sex  in  inani- 
niate  objects  grew  duller,  and  first  the  distinction  of  male  and 
^E'male  became  unimportant  in  such  matters,  and  .then  the  distinc- 
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Ixxxviii  tion  of  sex  and  no  sex.  The  new  derivatives  which  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  rational  faculty  were  names  of  abstractions,  not  of 
things,  and  they  were  by  the  process  of  their  formation  descriptions, 
not  pictures.  Thus  the  gender  became  masculine  or  fenunine 
according  to  some  distant  analogy,  instead  of  present  vi^on ;  and 
it  was  recognized  not  by  one  special  and  invariable  suffix  for 
each  sex  (o  or  a),  but  by  the  character  of  the  derivative  suffixes 
themselves ;  e.g.  6n  masculine,  -iOn  feminine ;  -tOr  masculine,  -trie 
feminine,  &c. ;  -ils  or  -te  neuter.  So  again  some  suffixes  were 
confined  primarily  at  least  to  adjectives,  e.g.  -tUi:  others  to  sub- 
stantives, e.g.  -On,  -15n. 

Gossrau  (Lat.  Gr.  §  86,  p.  92)  has  called  attention  to  the  con-, 
nection  of  the  genitive  plural  with  the  accent,  and  proposed  the 
following  rules:   *(i)  All  pari-syllables,  as  belonging  to  the  i  de- 

*  clension,  have  -ium.     (a)  All  words,  which  with  the  ending  in 

*  -limi  need  not  draw  the  accent  forward  from  the  syllable  on  which 

*  it  falls  in  the  genitive  singular  or  nominative  plural,  have  Inm ; 

*  others  have  uxa.     Or  the  rule  may  be  thus  stated:  all  words  which 
» in  the  genitive  singular  have  the  penultimate  syllable  long  have 

*  -liun,  those  which  have  it  short  have  -urn.    This  rule,*  he  adds, 

*  is  good  also  for  all  adjectives.'    But  there  are  some  considerable 
exceptions,  as  he  acknowledges,  to  these  rules. 

In  my  opinion  the  only  truth,  contained  in  these  rules,  is  what 
I  have  before  referred  to ;  viz.  that  the  consonant  stems  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  stunted  1  stems,  the  Roman  law  of  accentuation 
exerting  a  constant  influence  to  shorten  the  word  at  the  end,  and 
this  particularly,  when  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short 

Verbs  with  vowel  stems. 

Some  readers  will  probably  be  surprised  ,at  sewng  the  final  vowel 
of  some  verb-stems  marked  as  short;  e.g.  domft-,  mon£-,  Cad-,  and 
others  of  the  classes  to  which  these  belong.  My  reasons  for  regard^ 
ing  them  as  short  are  these. 

To  take  first  the  case  of  e  stems^.    (i)  A  few  verbs  with  t 

^  A  very  competent  comparative  philologer,  Grassmann,  has  already 
taken  a  similar  view,  and  on  much  the  same  grounds  (Kuhn^s  ZeU^ 
ichrifi^  XI.  p.  89). 
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radical  (all  but  two,  -ole,  and  -yie  being  monosyllabic  stems)  have  ixxxix 
-Stoxn  in  the  supine  (§  692).  But  the  great  mass  of  the  rest  have 
-Itum  (§  693).  A  few  omit  the  vowel  altogether  (§§  700—709). 
Short  I  is  a  very  frequent  substitute  for  6,  especially  in  unaccented 
syllables  (§  234).  The  occurrence  therefore  of  a  short  1  in  the  great 
majority  of  suffixes  from  verbs  with  e  stems  is  strongly  suggestive 
of  the  shortness  of  the  final  stem  e. 

(a)  There  is  a  numerous  class  of  adjectives  with  stems  in  -do 
(§  816).  Most  of  these  are  derived  from  verbs,  and  all  but  a  few 
of  these  are  from  verbs  with  e  stems.  In  all  these  cases  there  is 
a  vowel  preceding  the  -do,  and  this  vowel  is  short  L  In  no  in- 
stance is  there  a  long  vowel,  unless  radical,  preceding  -do,  and  in 
no  instance  is  the  adjective  derived  from  a  stem  with  ft  or  S  or 
ft  or  1  This  again  points  to  a  connection  of  I-<to  with  shortness 
of  the  stem  vowel  of  the  e  verbs. 

(3)  The  perfect  of  verbs  with  e  stems  which  have  -Itma  in 
the  supine  is  in  -nl,  never  in  -Svt  And  the  same  perfect  is  found 
m  a  great  many  other  verbs  of  the  like  stems,  which  have  no  supine 
or  other  word  of  this  formation  in  use.  Now  it  seems  difficult  to 
account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  ul  (instead  of  8vl)  in  e  verbs, 
compared  with  -ftvl  in  a  verbs,  unless  from  the  quantity  of  the 
vowels  being  different.  The  difference  in  quality  between  a  and  e, 
when  these  vowels  come  before  u,  does  not  seem  of  a  kind  to 
account  at  all  for  the  nearly  universal  solution  of  the  one  vowel 
and  maintenance  of  the  other.  Verbs  which,  as  monosyllables  and 
as  having  radical  e,  have  the  best  claim  on  a  priori  grounds  to  e 
long,  have  Svi  in  the  perfect,  accompanying  Stum  in  the  supine. 
But  d+u  seems  calculated  to  pass  into  eu  and  then  into  n  with- 
out difficulty. 

These  facts  together  seem  to  me  to  make  strongly  for  the  short- 
ness of  the  h  in  mono-  and  such  like  verbs.  Nor  do  I  see  any  argu- 
ment^ for  its  length,  which  is  not  drawn  from  facts  which,  to  say 

^  Gellius  indeed  speaks  (vii.  =vi.  15)  as  if  *calescit,  nitescit,  stu- 
pescit,  et  alia  hujuscemodi  multa '  had  e  long,  and  *  qviescit '  e  short. 
Those  who  consider  this  a  proof  of  the  characteristic  vowel  of  e  verbs 
being  long  naturally,  may  explain  how  *  quiescit'  came  to  be  (according 
to  Gellius)  short.  [In  Greek  inscriptions  we  have  from  verbs  with  e 
stems  OiJoXoTOj,  Tiov^eirroi  though  the  nominatives  were  written  OuaXi;;, 

g 
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the  least,  are  perfectly  compatible  with  this  theory.  I  conceive  the 
xc  length  of  e  in  parts  of  the  present  stem,  e.g.  monBs,  monexniis, 
monfitlB,  monSre,  and  similar  parts  of  the  passive  verb,  to  be  explica- 
ble by  a  contraction  of  the  final  e  with  the  initial  vowel  of  this 
suffix,  mon6-6re=inon6re.  For  the  existence  of  the  initial  vowel 
of  the  suffix,  I  refer  to  the  consonant  stems.  (For  Corssen's  theory 
respecting  these  consonant  stems,  see  §  743.) 

The  analogy  of  Greek  stems  appears  to  confirm  the  same 
view.  There  the  e  is  unquestionably  short,  e.g.  <^iXeQ>;  and 
wherever  a  long  vowel  appears  in  its  stead,  a  contraction  has  taken 
place. 

I  might  refer  to  the  quantity  of  the  e  in  the  half  compounds, 
e.g.  pndefeuds,  but  the  evidence  is  not  decisive.  All  the  instances 
will  be  found  collected  in  §  994.  The  majority  of  them  have 
e  short,  and  of  the  dozen  which  are  found  with  a  long  e,  three 
(ezperge-,  rare-,  vace-)  are  not  from  e  stems,  one  (sve-)  is  from 
a  verb  with  radical  e,  four  others  (Uqve-,  pate-,  putre-,  tepe-)  are 
also  found  with  e  short ;  and  the  remaining  four  (conferve-,  contalie-, 
per£rlge-,  obstupe-)  are  each  used  once  only,  and  that  in  writers 
(Plant.,  Ter.,  Lucret.)  whose  use  in  such  a  matter  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  decisive.  The  probable  solution  of  this  occasional  lengthen- 
ing may  be  sought  in  a  wrong  inference  from  the  length  of  the  e  in 
monemus,  monere,  or  in  a  fancy  that,  e.g.  perfMge-fado  is  contracted 
for  perfirlgSre  faclo.  Anyhow  the  evidence  from  these  compounds 
on  the  whole  inclines  considerably  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  the 
final  e  of  the  stem  being  short. 

There  are  a  few  verbs  with  a  stems  which  seem  to  me  to  have  & 
short.  They  will  be  found  named  in  §§  645  and  688.  The 
greater  number  of  them  are  markedly  distinguished  from  ordinary 
a  verbs  by  the  same  characteristics  as  have  been  noticed  in  most  e 
verbs,  viz.  a  perfect  in  -ul  (instead  of  avi),  and  a  supine  in  -Itnm 
(instead  of  fttum).  Some  of  these  show  indications  of  having  their 
natural  character  eventually  overborne  by  the  analogy  of  the  others. 
Hence  we  have  micnl  and  dlmlcftvi,  enecul  and  enecftvl,  -pUcQi 

IlovSijt  (for  Valens,  Pudens,  of.  §  167) ;  OudK&n-eivos,  ^Xtapcvna;  just  as 
much  as  KprjaKetrroSj  Upaureyra  which  are  from  consonant  verbs. 
(Dittenbeiger,  Hemws  vi.  308.)] 
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and  -plicfiTi.  D&-  retains  its  radical  short  quantity  throughout, 
except  in  das;  st&-  is,  as  regards  the  present  stem,  swept  into  the 
strong  current  of  the  derivative  verbs;  8on&-  gives  place  to  a  verb 
Bdn- ;  or  it  may  perhaps  be  held  that  sonls,  sondre  are  really  attempts  xd 
at  preserving  the  proper  quantity  without  the  apparent  anomaly 
of  a  short  &.  [Lavfire,  l&vl,  lautum  or  lOtnxn  with  compound 
(dlluo  for  dllano)  points  to  a  stem  lau- ;  but  there  is  also  laT&tuin 
pointing  to  lay&- :  the  common  point  of  origin  may  well  have  been 
!&▼&-].    B&-  and  s&-  deviate  in  other  ways.    On  inqvam,  see  §  561. 

The  argument  from  the  supine  will  be  best  appreciated  by  an 
examination  of  Book  11.  Chap.  xxiv.  It  will  be  seen  how  few  are 
the  cases  in  which  a  vowel  is  found  before  turn  in  the  supine,  with- 
out the  other  parts  also  showing  a  vowel  stem.  (See  §  698,  also 
fmltums  and  ruiturus.)  Nor  are  the  instances  many  more  in 
which,  if  the  above  principles  be  adopted,  the  quantity  of  this 
vowel  does  not  correspond  with  the  quantity  of  the  final  stem 
vowel.  (Corssen  supposes  in  the  case  of  e  stems  a  shoitening  of 
an  original  S;  in  the  case  of  the  a  stems  the  coexistence  of  a  verb 
of  the  3rd  conjugation.    Atuspr.  11.  292 — 295  ed.  2.) 

The  verbs  like  f  ado,  caplo,  &c.  are  generally  regarded  as  having  an 
inorganic  i  inserted  in  some  parts,  whilst  in  others  what  is  considered 
its  real  consonant  stem  is  shown.  I  have  ventured  to  consider  these 
verbs  to  be  vowel  verbs  with  stem  ending  in  -I.  For,  as  far  as  I  un- 
derstand the  laws  of  vocalization  in  Latin,  the  phenomena  are  exactly 
those  which  would  be  found,  if  they  had  this  stem  ending :  I  would 
maintain  its  place  before  a  labial  vowel  (0  or  u),  and  would  be 
omitted  before  I;  comp.  adice  for  adjice,  &c.  (§  144).  But  when 
8  becomes  r,  I  would  of  course  become  6,  and  this  completely  ac- 
counts for  what  otherwise  seems  such  strange  variation  as  caplo, 
capis,  capit,  caplunt,  capiebam,  capias,  caples,  capSre,  cap^ean^, 
&:c.  The  imperative  singular  cape  from  a  stem  capl-  is  evidently 
analogous  to  mare  from  a  stem  marl-,  and  may  be  accounted  for  m 
the  same  way,  whatever  that  be  (see  §  196).  It  may  be  remarked 
that  a  final  1  is  very  rare  in  Latin  words  (see  §§  280,  243,  4V    Such 

^  Comp.  Grassmann  in  Kuhn's  Zeitsckrift,  XI.  p.  50. 
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instances  as  do  occur  are  all  due  to  poetic  shortenings  of  original 
long  vowels. 

Some  of  these  verbs  exhibit  this  1  short  in  the  supine.  In  others 
it  is  omitted,  as  is  the  case  in  many  vowel  verbs.  Any  short  vowel  in 
this  position  would  almost  inevitably  have  become  I,  and  the  omis- 
sion of  I  in,  or  adjoining  to,  suffixes  is  for  from  being  uncommon. 

[Just  as  the  current  of  the  derivative  verbs  with  -ft  stems,  swept 
with  it  some  verbs  whose  stem  was  properly  in  -ft,  so  some  verbs 
with  I  stems  were  made  occasionally  to  assume  the  character  of 
verbs  with  I  stems.  Thus  e.g.  cupl-  has  cnplvl,  cupltun  and  once 
caplret;  xnorl-  has  moxirl;  aggredl-  has  aggredlrl,  aggredimur; 
fodi-  has  fodjrl;  oii-  has  orlmur,  adorirls;  poU-  has  potXtiu,  potlrer, 
potXrl.  (See  Chap,  xxx.)  Comp.  also  §  657.] 
jtcii  I  am  not  confident  as  to  the  quantity  of  the  final  stem  vowel  in 
such  verbs  as  s^ntl-  (sentlo,  sensl,  sensuiu).  I  have  sometimes  marked 
it  long  as  usual.  It  may  be,  these  verbs  are  instances  of  a  semi.per- 
version  by  the  analogy  of  more  regular  1  stems,  e.g.  audio,  audXvl, 
aadltum;  or  the  1  is  here  distinctly  realized  as  a  suffix  of  inflexion 
only,  a  mark  of  the  f  resent  stem,  instead  of  the  verb  stem.  In  verbs 
which  have  reduplicated  perfects,  or  perfects  in  -si,  the  same  dis- 
tinction is  practically  recognized. 

Concluding    Remarks. 

I  have  stated  in  different  parts  of  the  book  such  obligations  as 
I  thought  necessary  to  mention  in  a  book  of  this  kind,  which  can 
rarely  be  formed  by  independent  research  from  the  original  authori- 
ties directly.  But  I  desire  here  expressly  to  recognize  the  debt  I  owe 
to  Ritschl,  Corssen,  Neue,  and  Curtius,  to  all  of  whom  I  hope, 
at  a  future  time,  to  express  renewed  obligations  for  further  infor- 
mation. Many  of  the  statements  about  Latin  inscriptions  of  the 
Republican  period  are  taken  from  Jlitschl,  and  taken  with  the  con- 
fident belief  that,  though  they  may  not  prove  always  right,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  I  should  be  able  to  correct  him.  Some  of 
his  writings  on  Inscriptions  are  not  easily  accessible.  I  look  forward 
with  much  interest  to  their  republication  in  his  Opuscula^  as  well  as 
to  the  new  edition  of  hjs  Piautus,  and  the  promised  Grammar 
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of  old  Latin,  if  indeed  the  last  is  not  put  off  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 
The  statements  about  later  inscriptions,  and  some  respecting  Repub- 
lican inscriptions,  are  chiefly  founded  on  statements  by  Corssen  or 
Brambach  {Die  Neugestalttmg  der  latehuscben  Ortbograpbie,  1868). 
These  of  course  cannot  claim  anything  like  the  weight  of  Ritschrs 
statements,  which  are  the  outcome  of  years  of  skilled  and  careful 
labour.  To  Corssen  I  am  the  more  anxious  to  acknowledge  my 
frequent  obligations,  because  his  very  prominence  in  the  field  of 
Roman  phonetics  has  made  it  necessary  for  me,  in  some  cases, 
to  express  and  vindicate  my  dissent  from  his  views.  The  second 
volume  of  the  new  edition  of  his  Ausspracbe  did  not  reach  me  in 
time  to  make  much  use  of,  except  in  occasional  reference  and  cor- 
rection. Curtius'  very  careful  identification  of  Latin  and  Greek 
roots  has  been  followed  almost  implicitly  to  this  extent,  that  I  have  xdii 
rarely  suggested  an  identity  which  he  has  not  approved,  though  I 
have  frequently  omitted  some  which  were  either- superfluous  for  the 
purpooc  in  hand,  or  appeared  to  me  to  admit  of  some  doubt. 

Neue's  FonnenUhre  (1300  closely  printed  pages  without  an  index) 
has  enabled  me  to  give  a  more  complete,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
briefer,  account  of  Latin  inflexions  than  will  be  foimdiin  other 
Grammars.  It  seemed  to  me  useless,  as  a  general  rule,  to  encumber 
my  book  with  references  to  the  passages  where  a  particular  form 
occurs,  when  this  work  has  been  done  exhaustively  already,  and 
the  result  can  be  easily  obtained  by  any  scholar  who  seeks  to  test 
a  matter  himself.  On  the  other  hand  Neue's  book  is  quite  unreadable 
by  the  majority  of  students,  and  is,  in  fact,  not  so  much  a  granmiar 
itself,  as  a  quarry  from  which  grammars  will  be  built.  I  hope 
greatly  to  improve  my  own  ist  and  3rd  Books  when  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  Neue's  work  are  published.  It  may  be  useful  to 
add  that,  being  mainly  a  collection  of  references,  it  is  accessible  to 
a  great  extent  by  students  who  have  little  knowledge  of  German. 
I  have  tested  his  references  in  a  great  many  cases,  and  rarely  found 
them  inaccurate.  Of  course,  later  critical  editions  of  authors  will 
sometimes  alter  his  results. 

Madvig's  Grammar  (3rd  Germ,  edit.)  has  not  been  of  so  much 
service  to  me  in  this  volume,  as  in  the  Syntax.  In  that  my  obliga- 
tions to  him  are  paramount  to  all  others.  To  Key's  Granunar 
I  certainly  owe  much  in  the  way  of  suggestion,  but  how  much 
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I  cannot  tell,  as  I  have  often  used  it  for  many  years,  and  in  such  a 
case  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  between  ideas  which  have  been 
more  or  less  borrowed,  and  those  which  have  been  obtained  by 
independent  inquiry  with  eyes  turned  in  the  same  direction.  But 
there  is  no  recent  Latin  Grammar,  that  I  know  of  (except  Madvig's 
in  the  Syntax),  which  is  based  on  so  fresh  a  study  of  the  facts, 
or  has  done  more  in  awakening  a  more  scientific  treatment.  I  have 
also  read  some  of  his  other  Philological  papers,  and  sometimes  got 
useful  hints  even  from  those  with  whose  general  arguments  and 
conclusions  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  deal. 

Gossrau's  elaborate,  but  not,  as  I  think,  very  happily  conceived 
Grammar,  and  Schweizer-Sidler's  Formenlebre,  were  not  published 
till  my  first  two  books  were  in  print.  And  two  English  books, 
xciv  Peile's  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin  Etymology^  and  Ferrar's 
Comparative  Grammar^  vol.  I.,  did  not  come  into  my  hands  till 
still  later. 

I  have  intended  to  use  always  the  best  texts  of  the  Latin  authors. 
What  I  have  used  are  Cicero  by  Baiter  and  Kayser,  and  the  larger 
edition  by  Baiter  and  Halm ;  Sallust  by  Jordan;  Caesar  by  Kraner 
and  Dinter;  Livy  by  Madvig;  Curtius  by  Hedicke;  Pliny  the 
elder  by  Detlefsen,  so  far  as  it  had  appeared  (now  3  vols,  containing 
Books  i. — ^xxii.),  and  Jan  for  the  rest ;  Quintilian  by  Bonnell,  and 
latterly  the  edition  by  Halm ;  Plautus  by  Ritschl,  and  Fleckeisen, 
with  Wagner's  Aulularia;  Terence  by  Wagner  and  Umpfenbach; 
Lucretius  and  Horace  by  Munro,  to  whose  notes  on  Lucretius 
I  am  often  indebted ;  Vergil  by  Ribbeck,  whose  grammatical  index 
has  been  of  much  service  to  me.  For  most  other  books  I  have 
used  the  editions  in  Teubner's  series. 

Of  some  plays  of  Plautus  which  have  had  no  recent  critical 
editors,  and  of  Cato  and  Varro,  de  re  rustica,  I  have  made  less  use 
than  I  should  have  done,  had  I  been  able  to  regard  the  text  as  in  a 
fairly  trustworthy  condition. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  my  friend,  the 
Rev.  Professor  Joseph  B.  Mayor,  who  has  kindly  read  over  most 
of  the  proof  sheets,  and  by  whose  criticisms  I  have  always  benefited : 
and  to  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Backhouse,  who  read  and  commented  on  the 
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proof  sheets  of  the  book  when  in  an  early  stage.  The  draft  he  saw 
(an  enlargement  of  my  Elementary  Latin  Grammar,  published  in 
1862)  has  however  been  twice  superseded  since,  and  I  can  only  regret 
that  the  present  book  has  not  passed  under  lus  most  accurate  eye. 

There  are  several  real  or  apparent  inconsistencies,  especially  in 
the  printing  of  the  volume,  which  I  mention,  lest  they  should 
deceive  any  one.  I  have  by  no  means  always  distinguished 
(as  I  think  it  desirable  to  do  in  a  grammar)  the  consonant  ▼ 
from  the  vowel  u;  nor  always  marked  the  suffixes  or  parts  of 
siiffixes  with  hyphens,  nor  always  marked  the  quantity  of  vowels, 
nor  been  rigid  in  spelling,  especially  in  cases  of  assimilation,  e.g. 
qvaaqyam  or  qTamqvam,  &c.,  nor  named  a  word  always  ac- 
cording to  its  form  at  the  same  stage  of  the  language,  e.  g.  xcv 
proxumiu  and  i>roximiiB;  com,  cum,  con;  &c.  Nor  have  I  been 
always  consistent  in  noticing  or  not  noticing  very  exceptional  oc- 
currences of  words  or  forms,  or  rare  occurrences  in  extinct  writers 
(e.  g.  the  early  dramatic  poets) ;  or  the  non-use  of  particular  cases 
of  nouns,  where  the  non-use  was  probably  accidental,  and  the  like. 
In  some  cases  I  have  had  a  reason  for  the  apparent  inconsistency, 
but  in  others  it  has  been  unintentional.  I  fear  too  that  there  are 
s<5me  unintentional  omissions  and  misplacements  of  words  iu  the 
lists  in  Book  III. 

The  second  part  containing  the  Syntax  is  half  printed,  and  will 
be  ready,  I  hope,  in  a  few  months.  References  made  here  to  sections 
bearing  numbers  higher  than  999  are  to  the  Syntax. 

I  have  now  only  to  add  that  I  shall  be  thankful  to  any  one 
who  may  take  the  trouble,  either  privately  or  publicly,  to  point 
out  any  mistakes  I  may  have  made. 


H.  J.  ROBY. 


London,  May^  187 1. 

(Published  7  July,   1871.) 
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In  this  second  edition  I  have  silently  corrected  the  errors  which 
have  been  pointed  out  to  me  and  those  which  I  have  myself  noticed. 
Some  additions  also  have  been  made,  though  these  had  to  be  kept 
within  narrow  limits  owing  to  the  book  being  stereotyped.  Both 
corrections  and  additions,  though  not  inconsiderable  in  number,  arc 
mostly  of  slight  moment,  and  none,  I  think,  involve  any  change 
of  principle.  A  thorough  revision  of  the  book  has  been  out  of 
the  question.  Such  time  as  I  have  to  spare  for  studies  of  this  kind, 
has  been  fully  taken  up  with  the  preparation  of  the  Syntax.  Nor 
indeed  could  a  re-examination  of  the  subject-matter  be  so  usefully 
undertaken  now,  as  after  a  few  more  years  have  brought  fiirthei 
criticism  and  further  aids  from  without. 

The  additions  made  to  the  Preface  have  been  included  in  square 
brackets.  A  few  verbal  corrections  have  been  made  without  notice. 
I  have  marked  in  the  margin  the  pages  of  the  first  edition. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  refer  my  readers  for  a  fuller  expoation 
of  many  points  of  phonetics  and  philology  to  the  second  edition  of 
Mr  Pellets  able  and  interesting  Introduction  to  Greek  and  Latin 
Etymology, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  corrections  kindly  sent  to 
me  by  the  Rev.  John  E.  B.  Mayor,  of  Cambridge;  Henry  Nettleship, 
Esq.,  of  Harrow;  Charles  C.  Tancock,  Esq.,  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford;  and  especially  by  Professor  George  M.  Lane,  of  Harvard 
College,  Massachusetts,  who  favoured  me  with  a  long  list  of  cor- 
rections, of  which  many  might  have  escaped  my  notice,  and  all  have 
beeil  of  much  service. 

The  second  Part  has  been  delayed  partly  by  increased  official 
work,  but  chiefly  by  my  having  recast  and  enlarged  the  doctrine 
of  the  cases.     I  hope  now  a  few  months  will  complete  it. 


H.  J.  R. 


92,  Kensington  Gardens'  Square,  London.    W. 
Z4  Octob.  1872. 
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SOUNDS. 


CHAPTER  I.' 

ELEMENTS  OF  SPEECH;  and  particulaily  CONSONANTS. 

The  human  voice  may  be  regarded  as  a  continuous  stream  of  i 
air,  emitted  as  breath  from  the  lungs,  changed,  as  it  leaves  the  larynx, 
by  the  vibration  of  two  ligaments  (called  diordn  Tocales)  into 
vocal  sound,  and  either  modified  by  various  positions,  or  inter- 
rupted or  compressed  by  various  actions,  of  the  uvula,  the  tongue, 
and  the  lips.  In  a  whisper  the  ligaments  do  not  vibrate,  but  other- 
wise the  description  holds  good. 

Interruption  V  by  complete  contact,  or  compression  by  approxi- 
mation of  certain  parts  of  the  organs,  or  vibration  of  the  tongue 
or  uvula,  produces  consonants. 

Modification,  without  interruption  or  compression,  and  without 
vibration  of  the  tongue  or  uvula,  produces  vowels* 

Consonants. 

Consonants  admit  of  a  fourfold  classification,  accor^g  to  s 

1.  the  completeness  or  incompleteness  of  the  contact; 

2.  the  accompaniment  or  absence  of  vocal  sound; 

3.  the  position  of  the  organs,  where  the  contact  takes  place; 

4.  the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth  or  nose. 

*  In  this  and  the  next  two  Chapters,  much  use  has  been  made  of 
'Lepsius'  Standard  A /pAadet  {ih6^);  Max  Mttller's  Survey  of  Languages 
(1855)  and  Lecturer  2nd  series;  Melville  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech 
(1863);  Brticke's  Fhysiologie  der  SprachlauU  (1856). 
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I.  {a)    If  the  contact  is  complete,  so  as  to  cause  an  entire  in-  3 
temiption  of  the  passage  of  the  breath,  we  get  mutes  (explosive 
consonants,  checks,  &c.);  as  p,  b;  Ic,  g;  t»  d. 

(b)  If  the  contact  is  only  partial,  i.e.  if  the  organs  do  but 
approximate  more  or  less  closely  to  each  other,  we  get  a  continuous 
sound  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  breath  against  the  parts. 
These  sounds  are  called  fricative  consonants  (continuous^  spirants, 
flatiiB,  breathings ,  &c.);  as  b,  x;  Bh,  ih  (French  J);  th;  f,  y;  &c. 

a.    (a)    Again  the  contact  or  approximation  may  be  made  with  4 
the  vocal  chords  wide  apart,  in  which  case  a  whisper  only  takes 
place.    These  consonants  are  called  sharp  or  voiceless  (breathed, 
hard,  surd,  tenues,  &c.) ;  as  p,  k,  t,  B,  Bh,  th  (in  thin),  t,  wb,  h  (in 
huge),  th  (as  r  in  French  theatre,  Jiacre),  &c. 

(b)  If  the  contact  or  approximation  is  made,  with  the  vocal 
chords  close  to  one  another,  the  consonants  are  called  flat  or  voiced 
(soft,  blunt,  sonant,  media,  &c.) ;  as  1),  g,  d,  z,  zh,  th  (in  then),  y,  w, 
F,  r,  &c.  The  chords  being  thus  ready  to  vibrate  usually  do  vibrate, 
causing  voice,  either  during  the  approximation,  or,  in  the  case  of 
a  mute,  the  instant  that  the  contact  is  released.  But  the  sound  of 
the  voice  is  not  essential,  as,  in  whispering,  a  rustle  in  the  throat 
takes  its  place.    (See  App.  A.  vii.) 

« 

3.  Again  the  parts  of  the  mouth  which  are  put  in  contact  or  5 
approximation  or  movement  are  very  various,  and  the  sound  is 
modified  accordingly.  For  the  purposes  of  classification  in  Euro- 
pean languages  five  parts  may  be  especially  distinguished;  viz.  the 
lips,  the  throat  (or  rather  the  soft  palate  just  above  the  larynx),  the 
hard  palate,  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue. 

(a)  Consonants  formed  at  or  with  the  lips  are  called  Labia!; 
viz.  p,  b,  m,  w,  and  labial  f,  y.  The  ordinary  f ,  y  are  labio-dentals, 
being  formed  by  the  under  lip  and  upper  teeth. 

(b)  Consonants  formed  in  the  throat  (or  soft  palate)  are  called 
Guttural;  viz.  k  (c,  q),  g;  11&  ch  (in  ioch). 

(c)  Consonants  formed  at  the  hard  palate  are  called  Palatal, 
of  which  some  approach  nearer  to  gutturals,  some  to  dentals: 
such  are  y,  ch  (in  Germ.  Ich,  or  li  in  Engl,  huge),  Bh,  French  J. 
(The  Italian  c  (in  cima)  I  e.  English  ch  (in  church),  and  Italian  g 
(in  giro)  i.  e.  English  J  (in  Join),  which  are  sometimes  classed  as 
palatals,  appear  to  be  really  double  consonants ;  viz.  ch = tab;  J  =  dSh 
where  A  is  French  J.) 
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{i)  Consonants  formed  at  or  just  above  the  teeth  arc  called 
Dental;  viz.  t^  d,  n;  th;  ■,  z. 

(/)  Two  other  consonants,  called  Lingual  consonants  or  liquids 
(or  trills)^  are  r,  L  r  is  caused  by  the  breath  pasang  over  the  tip  of 
the  tongue,  which  is  more  or  less  vibrated:  1  is  caused  by  the 
breath  passing  over  the  sides  of  the  back  of  the  tongue,  which  is 
then  removed  from  its  position  to  complete  the  sound.  For  an  r 
(conunon  in  France),  caused  by  vibration  of  the  uvula,  see  A  pp.  A. 

4.  If  the  uvula  be  lowered  so  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  6 
air  through  the  mouth,  but  allow  it  to  vibrate  in  the  cavities  of  the 
nose,  a  nasal  sound  is  produced.  If  the  organs  are  otherwise  in 
the  positions  required  for  1),  d,  g,  but  the  air  passes  into  the  nose, 
the  nasal  consonants  m,  n,  ng  (a  single  soimd  as  in  sing)  are  respec- 
tively produced.  (The  palatal  n  has  much  the  same  sound  as  a 
dental  xl) 

The  nasals  resemble  the  explosi*ve  consonants  in  requiring  a 
vowel  before  and  after  to  give  the  full  effect;  they  resemble  the 
continuous  consonants  in  the  possibility  of  continuing  the  sound, 
which  is  however  that  of  the  first  half  only  of  the  consonant. 


5.    The  semivowels  w  and  y  will  be  best  described  after  the  7 
vowels  (§  23). 

Another  letter  has  yet  to  be  noticed,  viz.  h  (spirltos  asper). 
This  is  a  mere  expulsion  of  breath  through  the  perfectly  open 
glottis,  i.e.  with  the  vocal  chords  apart,  not  approximated  and 
vibrating,    h  stands  to  the  vowels,  as  p  to  b,  k  to  g,  &c. 

(If  h  is  breathed  immediately  after  an  explosive  consonant  we 
get  sounds,  represented  in  Greek,  viz.  ^=p+li,  y=k+li,  ^=t+li, 
and  in  Sanscrit  (g+h  &c.).  A  strong  articulation  of  consonants 
e.g.  by  Scotchmen  or  Irishmen  gives  a  similar  sound.) 

There  is  also  a  very  slight  sound  heard  before  any  initial  vowel, 
and  best  caught  when  two  vowels  come  together,  but  are  pro- 
nounced separately,  as  in  go  over.  This  is  rarely  expressed  by  any 
letter.    It  is  the  splrltos  lenis  of  the  Greeks. 

The  principal  sounds  in  European  languages  may  be  tabulated  8 
as  follows,  the  letters  being  supposed  to  be  sounded  as  in  English, 
except  where  it  is  otherwise  stated. 


Sounds. 
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Labial. 
Labiodental. 

Guttural. 

Palatal. 
Lingual. 


m 


Explosive.  Nasal.  Fricative. 

Sharp.  Flat.   Usually       Sharp.  Flat. 

flat. 

I  labial  f 
ordinary  f 

{cbin 
Scotch  hcb 
(Germ.  dh.  after 
a  or  o) 
f  h  in  buge 


k     e  hard    ng 


labial  v 
ordinary  v 

g  in  Germ. 
.  tage 


J  (nearly  Germ,  ch  nearly  g  in 
1  after  i  or  e) 


Dental. 


whispered  r 
Welsh  (?)  11 

B 

th 
(in  tbin) 


Germ.  twUge 
zh  (French  J) 
r 
1 
z 

th 
(in  tbsn) 


It  may  be  added  that  s,  z,  and  sometimes  eh  and  French  J  are 
called  sibilanU. 


CHAPTER  II. 
COMBINATION  OF  CONSONANTS. 

Single  consonants  may  be  sounded  either  before  or  after  a  q 
Towel.    But  the  semivowels  y  and  w  are  sounded  only  before  a 
Yowel. 

A  continuous  consonant  has  always  the  same  sound  whether 
its  vowel  be  before  or  after:. but  an  explosive  consonant  has  not 
the  same.  The  fiill  pronunciation  of  an  explosive  consonant  re- 
quires both  the  closing  and  opening  of  the  organs.  Thus  in  ap 
only  half  the  p  is  properly  sounded:  in  pa  we  have  the  other  half. 
The  full  pronunciation  is  heard  in  apa,  or,  as  commonly  written, 
ap-pa.  In  ap-lca  the  first  half  of  p  and  the  second  half  of  k  is 
sounded. 

Writing  consonants  double  has  either  an  etymological  origin, 
when  it  is  done  to  preserve  the  memory  of  distinct  sounds  now  lost; 
e.g.  ac-cedo  for  ad-cedo;  atCK-os  compared  with  ali-ns;  &c.,  or  a 
phonetic  origin,  as  in  English  it  is  used  to  distinguish  a  short  accented 
vowel  from  a  long  one,  e.g.  kite^  kitten;  &c.  In  either  case  the 
consonant  is  wholly  pronounced  once  only. 

^  The  continuous  part  of  the  sound  wh  is  really  a  blowings  the  con- 
tinuous part  of  w  is  the  vowel  u. 
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Two  or  more  consonants  may  be  pronounced  with  only  one  » 
yowel,  but  the  possible  combinations  are  somewhat  different,  when 
the  vowel  is  before  the  consonants  and  when  it  is  behind  them. 
AVhen  the  vowel  is  sounded  after  the  consonants,  the  combination 
may  be  called  initial;  when  the  vowel  is  before  theconsonants.^na/. 

(The  Germans  give  the  name  Anlaut^  Inlaut,  Auslaut  (on- 
sound,  in-sound,  out-sound)  to  the  sound  of  a  consonant  with  the 
vowel  following,  on  both  sides,  and  preceding,  respectively.) 

An  Initial^  confbination  may  not  consist  of  a  liquid  or  nasal  n 
followed  by  any  other  consonant,  except  that  an  m  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  n,  nor  of  a  fricative,  except  a  sibilant,  followed  by  an 
explosive:  nor  of  two  explosives  unless  the  former  of  the  two  be  a 
labial  or  guttural,  the  latter  a  dental.  Semivowels  are  never  fol- 
lowed by  any  consonant. 

Of  the  rarer  combinations  may  be  given  as  instances: 
Greek,  rXaa>,  irrvoa^  Kreiva,  ^evSa>,  ^aiva,  fivfjfuif  <f}6ivo>y  X^^^' 
German,  Pfanne,  P/iaum,  Pfropf  Zerren  (i.e.  Uerren). 

Kfnal  combination  may  not  consist  of  a  nasal  preceded  by  any  xa 
consonant,  except  a  liquid ;  nor  of  a  liquid  preceded  by  any  consonant, 
except  that  1  may  be  preceded  by  r;  nor  readily  of  two  explosives 
or  two  fricatives,  unless  the  latter  of  the  two  be  a  dental :  e.g.  akp, 
apk,  atk,  atp,  seem  harsher  than  a3ct»  apt;  and  (taking  th  as  in 
English  and  ch  as  in  German)  atlif,  asf,  athch,  afch,  than  afth,  afb, 
aclitli,  achf  . 

Instances  of  the  rarer  combinations  are 
English,  7f/;«,  kiln^  strength^  ivatcb,  texts,  cringed. 
German,  kopf  dumpf  obst^  balgst^  birgst. 

Neither  in  initial  nor  final  combhiations  are  sharps  pronounceable  13 
before  flats,  or  readily  flats  before  sharps.  When  they  occur  to- 
gether in  writing,  the  former  of  the  two,  if  a  sharp,  is  usually  changed 
in  speaking  into  the  corresponding  flat ;  if  a  flat,  into  the  corre- 
sponding sharp.  Sometimes  the  latter  is  changed,  to  suit  the  former, 
which  is  retained:  e.g.  obst  is  either  pronounced  opst,  or  obsd. 
(But  midjt,  jtriv'st,  inigg'st  are  pronounced  without  this  change.) 

Nor  can  either  an  initial  or  final  combination  contain  more  ex- 
plosives than  two,  with  or  without  a  fricative  before  or  after  each. 

A  syllable  is  such  a  sound  or  combination  of  sounds  as  can  be  14 
uttered  with  one  breath.    It  may  consist  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong) 
only,  or  of  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  combined  with  one  or  more 
consonants. 

A  word  consists  of  as  many  syllables,  as  it  has  vowels  separately 
pronounced. 

^  The  languages  of  the  Grseco-Latin  and  Teutonic  stocks  are  alont 
regarded  in  the  following  statements. 
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A  single  syllable  ma^  contain  a  vowel  with  two  or  more. con-  xs 
sonants  on  each  ade  of  it  Two  consecutive  syllables  ma^  thereftn«, 
if  the  first  ends  and  the  second  begins  with  a  combination  of  con- 
sonants, bring  together  in  the  middle  a  twofold  aggregation  of 
consonants. 

The  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a  word  is 
limited  only  by  the  necessity  of  its  being  capable  of  precise  division 
into  a  pronounceable  final  combination  followed  by  a  pronounceable 
initial  combination.  ^  t 

But  in  ordinary  pronunciation  a  consonant  between  two  vowels 
is  uttered  partly  with  both.  The  real  division  of  the  syllables  is 
therefore  neither  before  nor  after  the  consonant,  but  in  the  middle 
of  it,  i.e.  after  the  closing  of  the  organs  and  before  the  opening. 

Accordingly  a  valid  aggregation  of  consonants  in  the  middle  of  a 
woid  must  l^  such  that  some  one  of  the  consonants  shall  fitly  close 
the  first  syllable,  and  also  open  the  second  syllable:  e.  g.  actra  is 
divisible  into  act-tra;  but  act-pra  is  not  divisible  into  aet-tpxa  or 
into  actp-pra,  tpra  not  being  a  possible  initial  combination,  nor  actp 
a  possible  final  combination. 

The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  is  in  modem  languages  i5 
decided  rather  by  the  etymological  than  by  a  phonetic  division. 
So  far  as  this  phonetic  principle  is  disregarded,  the  word  is  either 
resolved  not  into  separate  syllables,  but  into  separate  words,  or  else 
a  vowel  is  lightly  interposed  between  the  consonants  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  organs  to  complete  one  consonant  before  uttering  the 
next ;  e.  g.  aotpra  becomes  aotfipra  or  acit^pra. 

On  the  division  in  Latin,  see  Chap.  xi. 


CHAPTER  III. 

VOWELS  AND  COMBINATIONS  OF  VOWELS. 

The  shape  of  the  mouth  determines  the  quality  of  the  vowel.  17 
There  are  two  great  agents  in  modifying  vowel  sound,  the  tongue 
and  the  lips.  The  tongue  by  the  elevation  of  its  hinder  part  towards 
the  palate  diminishes  internally  the  oral  channel :  the  lips  bang  pro- 
truded lengthen  the  oral  channel  and  contract  the  external  aperture. 

The  purest  and  simplest  vowel  is  Italian  a,  English  all.  The  xg 
extremes  are  Italian  1  (i.  e.  English  ee),  being  the  vowel  with  the  nar- 
rowest channel:  and  Italian  u,  English  00,  the  vowel  with  the  long- 
est channel  and  narrowest  external  aperture.  Of  these  a  is  formed 
nearest  to  the  guttural  point  of  contact ;  1  at  the  palato-dented 
point;  n  at  the  labial. 

Other  vowels,  i.e.  other  modifications  of  vowel  sound,  may  be  i<^ 
regarded  as  intermediate  either  between  a  and  1  (lingual  vowels),  or 
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between  a  and  u  (labial  or  round  vowels^,  or  partaking  in  some 
degree  of  the  characters  of  both  lines.  Each  vowel  also  may  be 
<wide  or  elosey  according  as  the  pharynx  (i.e.  the  cavity  at  the 
back  of  the  tongue  above  the  larynx)  is  more  or  less  expanded. 

It  is  difficult  to  put  any  precise  limit  to  the  number  of  posdble 
vowels,  most  nations,  and,  indeed,  most  individuals,  differing  more 
or  less  from  one  another  in  vowel  pronunciation.  But  the  vowels 
most  worth  notice^for  an  English  student  of  Latin  are  given  in  the 
following  list.  All  may  be  either  long  or  short.  TEllis's  palasotypic 
symbols  and  Bell's  names  are  subjoined  to  each.  Most  of  the 
parallelisms  are  from  Ellis.) 

f.  Germ,  a  (a,  'Low  back  wide').  Scot  m&n;  Germ.  nAnn^ 
mfkhnen. 

^.  Ital.  a  (a.  '  Mid  back  wide').  "Engh/tJAtr;  Ital.  mlUttf,  nt&no; 
Fr.  cia^, 

3.  A  common  Engl,  vowel  (s  or  g.  •  Mid  mixed  *  or  *  Mid  back '). 
Kngl.  tt/,  j6«,  does;  nearly  tailor,  paptr;  long  in  ur«,  woid^fixn,  Urd; 
nearly  Fr.  fueje  me  repente. 

4.  Ital.  close  0  («h.  '  High  mixed  wide  round*).  Ital.  croce,  dolce^ 
Roma,    It  sounds  to  English  ears  between  3  and  9,  but  nearer  9. 

5.  EngL  short  0  (3.  '  Low  back  wide  round  ')•  Engl,  odd^  ^oil, 
ybAn,  dog, 

6.  Engl,  aw  (A.  *Low  back  round').  Engl,  awe^,  /k//,  pSLVirn; 
Austrian  a ;  short  in  Engl,  angusf, 

7.  Ital.  open  0  (o.  *  Mid  back  wide  round ').  Cumberland  Aome; 
Ital.  uomo ;  French  short  o,  e.  g.  homme;  Germ,  short  o,  e.  g.  gold, 

8.  French  au  (0,  *  Mid  back  round ').  Engl.  6mit,  window,  home 
(but  cf.  §  21) ;  Germ,  long  o,  e.g.  gross, 

9.  Engl,  short  u  («.  *  High  back  wide  round ').  EngL  /u//,  book, 
wood, 

10.  Ital.  n  (u.  *High  back  round*).  Engl,  bniie,  m//,  do,  mood; 
short  in  French /ou/^,  covipe, 

11.  French  eu  (oe.  *Mid  front  wide  round').  Fr.  /eur,  j'eune; 
Germ,  o,  e.g.  docke,  Gothe, 

12.  French- u  (y.  *  High  front  wide  round').  Devonshire  combe, 
yovLi  French  </u,  hvJte;  Germ,  u,  e.g.  lucke,  Miiller. 

13.  Engl,  short  a  (se.  '  Low  front  wide').  Engl,  h&t,  mSkn;  long  in 
(sometimes)  h2Jf,  2isk,  and  in  Somersetshire  Bd^h, 

14.  Ital.  open  e  (E. '  Low  front ').  Scot,  e//,  pet;  Ital.  btllo,  Itito, 
bene,  Galileo;  Germ,  a^  e.g.  Vaier;  Fr.  m^me, 

15.  Engl,  short  e  (e.  *Mid  front  wide').  Engl,  ell,  pet,  men; 
Scot.  Ml,  fit;  Germ,  jfeU,  eben;  Fr.  elle,  les, 

16.  Ital.  close  e  {e,  'Midfh>nt').  Engl,  a  in  aerial;  Ital.  guello, 
detta,  remo;  Fr.  4,  e.g.  4t6. 

17.  Ei^l.  short  1  (/.  *  High  front  wide').  Engl,  shin,  fit,  pMy;  the 
long  sound  is  heard  in  singing  and  in  Icelandtc. 

18.  Ital.  I  (i.  •  High  front').  Engl,  machine,  Jeot;  Scot,  pity;  the 
ordinaty  Fr.,  Germ.,  and  Ital.  i. 


ao 
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Of  these  5  to  i8  may  be  arranged  tabularly  from  their  commcm 
base  a  to  each  of  the  extremes: 

Labial.  Labio-linguaL  LinguaL 

Wide              Close           Wide             Wide  Close 

56                                      13  14 

Engl,  short  0     Engl.  KW  Engl,  short  a  Ital.  open  e 

7                        8                   IT                     15  lO 

ItaL  open  o       French  an  French  ea  Engl,  short  •  Ital.  close  e 

9                    10                13                   17  t8 

Engl,  short  n     Ital.  u         French  n  Engl,  short  1  Ital.  1 

A  diphthong  is  the  sound  made  by  the  voice  while  passing  from 
one  vowel  position  to  another.  The  precise  sound  varies  according 
to  (i)  the  quality  of  the  limiting  vowels;  (a)  the  distance  between 
them;  (3)  the  evenness  of  the  rate  of  speed.  The  most  usually 
recognized  diphthongs  are  formed  when  the  passage  is  from  an 
open  to  a  close  position,  i.e.  when  the  initial  position  is  nearer  to 
a,  and  further  from  1  or  u  than  the  final  position  is. 

The  following  may  here  be  noted,  the  limiting  vowels  being  ax 
denoted  by  their  numlxsrs  in  the  list  given  above.    (Ellis'  symbol  is 
added  in  brackets.    On  diphthongs  with  Engl,  r  see  Appendix  A.) 

a  to  10  (au).    Germ,  ^aar,  /au/. 
3  to  10  (au).    Engl.  «ow,  boxighf  ^ourr,  /omf. 
8  to  10  (0^).    Southern  Engl,  long  o,  the  second  element  being 
faint,  e.g.  »o,  bone,  hose, 

13  to  10  (aeu).    Cockney  /bwn. 

15  to  10  (eu).    American  town;  Ital.  and  Span.  Euri^^. 

a  to  18  (ai).  Engl,  ay  {yes),  a  broad  sound  of  I,  /sziah;  Germ. 
hBin,  /iTaisgr,  th^U;  Ital.  ai  (with  first  element  prolonged),  doSno^  lahdo; 
French  ai  (with  second  element  prolonged),  y^ai^i^^.  • 

3  to  18  (ai).     Engl,  long  i,  e.g.  fine,  eye,  ^y,  dit, 

13  to  18  (sei).    Cockney  and  Scotch  long  i. 

16  to  18  (eei).  Southern  Engl,  long  a,  the  second  element  being 
faint;  e.g./afe,/a,in, feint. 

5  to  18  (oi).    Engl,  oi,  e.g.  doU,  boy,  oyster, 

7  to  12  or  18  (oy  or  oi).    Germ,  eu,  e.g.  ^en/^  tach, 

A  diphthong  sometimes  gives  way  to  an  intermediate  vowel,  n 
which  yet  is  often  written  as  a  diphthong.     Comp.  Germ,  an,  ai 
with  French  an,  ai.    Again,  an  intermediate  vowel  is  sometimes  re^ 
solved  into  a  diphthong;  e.g.  Cockney  au  for  0. 

The  sounds  represented  in  English  hj  w  and  y  when  initial  aj 
are  usually  called  jemivo<tx;els.  They  easily  arise  when  the  voice 
passes  firom  a  closer  to  a  more  open  vowel  position;  i.e.  w  in  pass- 
ing from  n  or  0,  7  in  passing  from  i  or  e,  backwards  towards  a. 
The  consonantal  character  (compare  Engl,  we  with  Fr.  oul)  is  pro- 
duced by  very  slight  pressure  of  the  lips  in  the  case  of  w,  of  the 
tongue  and  palate  in  the  case  of  7,  followed  by  instant  separation. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
LAWS   OF   PHONETIC   CHANGE'. 


i.    Phonetic  change  in  words  is  either  voluntary,  e.g  such  as  94 
is  made  for  the  purposes  of  inflexion,  or  involuntary.    The  latter 
alone  is  the  subject  of  the  following  statements. 

ii.    Involuntary  phonetic  change  is  the  result  of  a  struggle  be-  •$ 
tween  the  physical  tendency  to  reduce  the  effort  of  articulation,  and 
the  intellectual  or  instinctive  desire  of  preserving  any  parts  of  the 
word  which  are  characteristic  of  its  meaning.    The  latter  acts 
mainly  by  way  of  resistance. 

e.  g.  ab  is  much  seldomer  changed  in  composition  than  aub, 
because  of  the  danger  of  confusion  with  ad. 

In  the  passive  voice  forms  like  amabaris,  amaberls,  amarerla  are 
shortened  into  amabare,  &c.,  but  amarls  is  not  shortened  to  azoare 
lest  it  should  be  confused  with  the  present  infinitive. 

iii.  The  normal  condition  of  these  forces  is  one  of  apparent  ^ 
equilibrium,  but  really  of  slow  conflict,  which  however  is  called 
into  greater  and  more  perceptible  activity,  when  a  new  sound  or 
syllable  is  added  to  the  word,  as  is  done  by  inflexion  or  derivation 
or  composition  in  order  to  adapt  the  word  to  a  modification  or 
enlargement  of  the  conception. 


Sudden  phonetic  change. 

iv.    Such  an  addition  may  produce  phonetic  changes  in  two  27 
ways :  (i). by  its  adding  to  the  length  or  weight  of  the  word;  and 
(a)  by  its  bringing  into  contact  sounds,  which  do  not  then  admit  ot 
easy  articulation  in  their  integrity. 


*  The  illustrations  throughout  this  Chapter  are  meant  as  illustra- 
tions only,  not  as  in  ai^  way  exhausting  the  phenomena.  Many  of  the 
facts  are  stated  more  fully  as  regards  Latin  in  the  sixth  and  following 
Chapters. 
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Y.    So  far  as  such  an  addition  lengthens  a  word,  there  Is  a  aS 
tendency  to  counteract  this  in  other  ways,  especially 

I.  by  omitting  short  unaccented  vowels;  e.g.  avdactar  for 
audadter ;  Jurglnm  for  Jurlgium ;  diadpllna  for  (Usclpiillna,  &c. 

a.  by  omitting  entire  syllables ;  e.  g.  hdmlcTdlnTn  for  hominl- 
cidlum ;  yenefldiuii  for  yenenificinin ;  yigintl  for  d7l-decen-ti ;  oor- 
pulentus  for  corporalentas ;  Yoluntas  for  Tolimtltas,  &c. 

Compound  verbs  rarely  retain  the  reduplication  in  the  perfect; 
e.^:  tango,  tetlgl,  but  oontingo,  contlgL 

So  in  French  eexnet  Ipslsslmam  becomes  in  old  Provencal  jmrt 
essme;  in  Provencal  medesme;  in  old  French  melsme;  in  modem 
French  meme,  Kaleaptos  becomes  Prov.  malapti;  Ital.  tnalato; 
French  malade. 

In  English  Cbolmondeley  is  pronounced  Chumley;  Brigbtbelmstonej 
Brighton;  Wymondham^  Wyndbam;  T<yivcester^  TowJter;  Jdarjori" 
banks,  Marcbbanks ;  Cirencester,  Cicester;  &c. 

3.  by  slurring  over  the  final  syllable,  which  in  Latin  is  always 
unaccented ;  e.  g.  amavSre  for  amavSront ;  amatdr  for  amatAr,  &c. 
Each  of  these  changes  may  again  bring  incompatible  sounds  into 
contact. 

vi.    The  incompatibility  of  neighbouring  sounds  may  be  abso*  29 
lute,   or  only  relative  to  other  combinations  ready  at  hand  to 
replace  them.    That  is,  it  may  be  impossible  to  pronounce  two 
neighbouring  sounds,  or,  at  least^  it  may  be  much  eader  to  pro- 
nounce other  sounds  nearly  allied  to  the  more  difficult  sounds. 

Thus  we  have  snggero  as  well  as  suconrro,  though  sabgero  con- 
tains no  such  incompatibility  as  snlnnizTO  does. 

vii.    Sounds  are  incompatible  either  from  requiring  very  different  30 
positions  of  the  organs,  or  fix>m  being  respectively  voiced  and  voice- 
less (flat  and  sharp). 

viii.  When  two  incompatible  sounds  would  otherwise  come  31 
together,  usually  the  difficulty  is  foreseen,  and  instead  of  the  oi-gans 
being  Idft,  after  pronouncing  the  former,  to  do  what  they  can  with  the 
lattei,  the  anticipation  works  a  change  in  the  former,  or  at  least 
acts  so  as  to  preserve  the  latter.  (But  the  reverse  is  sometimes  the 
case\) 

1  When  the  former  of  the  two  consonants  or  vowels  is  changed  to 
suit  the  latter,  the  assimilation  is  called  regressive ;  when  the  latter  is 
changed  to  suit  the  former,  progressive. 
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The  former  is  either  made  compatible  with  the  latter  by  par« 
tial  assimilation,  or  by  complete  assimilation,  or  the  former  is  omit- 
ted altogether,  or  other  changes  are  made.  And  the  change  thus 
produced  may  propagate  effects  still  fiirther  back. 

ix.    The  phenomena  are  naturally  divided  into  four  classes,  33 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  sounds  brought  into  contact : 

I.  Consonant  +  consonant ;  2.  vowel  4-  consonant ;  3.  con- 
sonant +  vowel ;    4.  vowel  +  vowel. 

I.    Consonant  +  Consonant  :  33 

(a)    Partial  assimilation. 

Thus,  voiced  are  changed  to  the  corresponding  voiceless  conso- 
nants ;  e.  g.  Bub-porto  to  supporto ;  scrib-tua  to  scrtp^UB ;  ag-tuB 
to  actus ;  aug-si  to  auo-sl  (auzi),  &c. 

Again  a  nasal  of  one  oi^gan  is  changed  to  that  of  another;  e. g. 
com-tero  to  contero;   ezim-de  to  ezinde;  In-pero  to  Impero,  &;c. 

Analogous  to  this  is  the  change  of  an  explosive  to  a  continuous 
consonant  as  seen  in  Ig,  t^  11,  rr,  changing  a  following  suffixed  t 
to  8 ;  e.  g.  mulg-  mulBuzn ;  curro,  corBiim,  &c. 

(^)   Complete  assimilation  is  found,  chiefly,  either  (a)  when  34 
both  consonants  belong  to  the  same  organ,  or  (ff)  in  the  case  of 
prepositions  in  composition ;  (-y)  rarely  otherwise. 

e.  g.  (a)  cesBi  for  oed-si ;  fosBiu  for  fod-BOB ;  poB-sidere  for 
por-Bldere;  BummuB  for  Buh-mus;  gemma  for  gen-ma;  sella  for 
Bed-la;  paella  for  puer-la;  columella  for  aflumeu-la ;  &c. 

(j3)  ad  in  compounds  ap-peUo,  accuno«  aggero,  affido,  attraliOi 
assldeo,  arrldeo,  allido,  &c. 

Ob  in  oppono,  occnxro,  offldo,  oggannio;  &c.;  sub  in  snppono, 
Bummoveo,  Buocurro,  sufllcio,  Bnggero,  &c. 

ec-  in  effero,  efEtiglo,  &c. ;  dia  in  diffuglo,  5cc. ;  com  in  corrao, 
c6Illdo,  &c. 

(y)    presBl  for  prem-Bl  (pren-si) ;  flamma  for  flag-ma,  &c. 

(f)     O mission :  the  preceding  vowel  is  often  lengthened :  33 

(a)     Medial:  before  c;  e.  g.  boc  for  bodce. 

BefDre  nasals;  e.g.  exftmen  for  exig-men;  Jftmentnm  for  jttg- 
mentum;  csBmentnm  for  csBd-mentiun ;  BemestrlB  for  BeB-meBtriB ; 
pono  for  posno ;  Iflna  for  Inc-na ;  dSnl  for  dSc-xii ;  satin'  for  Batlane ; 
&c. 


bonaB 
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Before  t ;  e.g.  nitor  for  gnictor  (§  i  zo) ;  autumniu  for  auctimmns. 

Before  d ;  e.  g.  Jfldez  for  Josdez. 

Before  8 ;  e.  g.  mutdUo  for  substoUo ;  ostento  for  obstento ;  as- 
porto  for  abqporto. 

Before  1 ;  e.  g.  quUiu  for  qnas-lus. 

Before  J ;  e.  g.  dXJudlco  for  dlsjndlco ;  rOjectus  for  re<!Uectii8 ; 
pSjero  for  perjfiro ;  xn&Jor  for  magjor. 

Before  ▼ ;  e.  g.  brSvls  for  bregvls  (§  129). 

The  middle  of  three  consonants  is  frequently  omitted;  e.g. 
falxnen  for  falgmen:'  fnltus  for  folctos;  mul-sl  for  mulgsl;  pars 
for  parts.    Comp.  pergo  for  perrigo ;  surpuit  for  surrlpult,  &c. 

(/3)    Initial:    e.g.  lamentum   for  damentum ;    lis  for  stUs; 
OB  for  dYOiiiui ;  Janus  for  DJaniis ;  nitor  for  gnitor,  &c. 

(y)  In  final  syllable;  e.g.  cor  for  cord;  lac  for  lact;  con- 
sul for  consuls ;  egnta  for  equets ;  pes  for  peds,  &c. 

(</)    Dissimilation:  e. g.  in  order  to  avoid  the  recurrence  36 
of  1,  the  suffix  alls  is  frequently  changed  after  1  to  -arls;  e.g.  puerl- 
lis,  but  puellarls,  &c.    Similarly  Farilia  from  Pales. 

{e)    I  nsertion ;  e.  g.  sumptns  for  siun-tns;  biemps  tor  lilems,  37 
&c. 

So  also  in  early  Latin ;  e.  g.  Alcmnena  for  '^AXKfu^in} ;  Tecnmessa 
for  T€Kfir}(rcra;   £scnlapins  for  'Ao-icXi/Trcoff. 

In  Greek  dvdpos  for  dvfpos ;  fifOTjfiPpla  from  ficari  ^fxepcu 

In  Trench  cbambrff  from  camera;  tiendrait  from  tenir;  bumble 
from  humilis ;  nombre  from  numeriis. 

In  German  (wesentlicb,  namentlicb  for  wesenUcby  &c.;  Fandricb 
for  Fanricb;  aendlicb  (in  rustic  dialect)  for  dbnlicb;  in  Dutch  Hen- 
irick  from  Henricus,  &c. 

(/)    Transposition:  38 

(a)  of  two  consonants;  e.g.  mixtus  for  misctus  (as  some  think: 
but  cf.  §  635).  So  in  Greek  eaxaros  for  egaroy,  superlative  of  e^; 
English  tivaspj  dialectically  qvapj. 

(fi)  of  liquid  (r,  1)  with  succeeding  vowel;  e.g.  stra-,  stemo; 
spre-,  spemo ;  ere-,  cemo.  So  in  Greek  napbia  for  Kpabia ;  dpaK-j 
drpKo) ;  Sec.  dnlds  compared  with  yXvicvs ;  in  English,  purty  for 
pretty;  bum  for  bren;  firth  and  frith;  Althorp  pronounced  Mtrttp; 
6cc.;  and  all  terminations  in  -bre,  -ere,  -gre,  -tre;  -ble,  -de,  >gle, 
-tie,  pronounced  ber,  oer,  ger,  ter;  bul,  cul,  gul,  tnl. 
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(^)  The  combinations  dt,  and  (almost  always)  tt  appear  to  have 
been  unbearable;  henoe  they  are  usually  changed  to  as,  apparently 
by  the  latter  letter  being  changed  to  8  and  then  the  former  assimi- 
lated to  it;  e.g.  oessuin,  mlssum  for  ced-Bum,  mit-Bum  from  ced-tuni, 
iDlt-tum.    (But  mltto,  qnattuor,  &c.  are  allowed.) 

a.    Vowel + Consonant.  •     ao 

{a)  The  vowel  8  is  substituted  or  retained  before  r  (also  br,  tr) 
in  place  of  I;  e.g.  i>fijlo»  pepdrl,  oompdrlo  compared  with  c&do,  cecidl, 
conddo;  f&ro,  refdro  with  Ifigo,  colllgo;  fimnB,  ftmfirUi  with  bomo, 
iKwnlTilB;  anser,  ansfolB  with  ales,  alitlB;  regerls  from  regis ;  5cc. 

In  fieri,  fierem  (for  flxl,  flrem)  e  is  inserted  (or  not  absorbed) 
before  r.     So  in  English  mire^Jire  pronounced  mier,Jier, 

(b)  If  a  precedes  two  consonants,  of  which  the  first  is  1,  a  is 
changed  into  u  instead  of  into  e;  e.g.  salsos,  insulsuB,  compared 
with  cantos,  concentus;  caloo,  conculco,  with  tracto,  contrecto,  &c. 

U  prefers  e;  e.g.  yello,  vulsum;  pello,  pulsum;  &c. 

Before  a  single  1,  6  is  changed  to  il  (or  retained)  instead  of  being 
changed  to  I  (unless  1  follow;  cf.  §  41);  e.g.  popolus,  populus;  cVi- 
iiroKri^  eplstala;  compared  with  homo,  bomlnls;  Xeyo/icv,  leglmus,  &c. 

(f)  d  is  found  before  two  consonants,  where  I  is  found  before 
a  single  consonant;  e.g.  scando,  conscendo  compared  with  cano, 
condno;  nntrlmentiun  compared  with  nutrimlnls;  biceps  with 
lilcipilsis;  &c. 

(d)  ft  was  preferred  to  I  before  m  (at  least  before  Caesar's 
time);  e.g.  mazumos,  documentum,  drachuma,  &c. 

3.    Consonant + Vowel.  4c 

{a)  The  vowel  1  when  following  c,  g,  t,  d  assibilated  the  pre- 
ceding consonant  in  late  Latin,  and  languages  thence  derived.  Hence 
we  pronounce  nation^  nasbon;  musician^  mtuishon.  The  Italians 
pronounce  c  as  English  ch,  in  Cicero;  gl  as  English  J,  in  collegiatOy 
religione^  &c.,  and  have  Marzo  from  Marttus;  falazzo  from  pala- 
tlum;  mezzo  for  inedlos,  &c. 

The  French  have  assibilated  c  before  other  vowels;  e.g.  chambre 
from  camera;  cbien  from  canls;  cbeval  from  caballus ;  &c. 

(3)  The  vowel  6  was  retained  (to  avoid  confuaon)  after  the 
consonantal  ▼  (§§  93,  213)  for  a  considerable  time  after  it  had  given 
place  in  other  words  to  ft;  e.g.  equos,  quom,  servos,  &c.  were  not 
changed  to  equus,  qnmn,  servns,  &c  till  long  after  domlnos  (nom. 
sing.),  5cc.  had  given  place  to  dominns,  &c.  In  English  (iua»/,  <uija*^ 
<war^  &c.  the  sound  of  a  has  been  partially  assimilated  to  w. 
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4.    Vowel  +  Vowel.  4» 

{a)  Though  1  has  a  liking  for  u  (or  earKer  0)  before  it,  yet 
if  i  follows,  i  also  precedes:  hence  liinmB,  fiidllB,  compared  with 
flimiilo,  Blmultas,  facultas;  inqniimiu  from  Incola;  JEmUins,  fiBJnUla* 
exBlllnm,  compared  with  nmtUus,  fiumiaiu,  eml,  &c. 

{h)  A  similar  assimilation  is  seen  in  bene  for  bone;  solxiles  for 
suboles;  socordla  for  secordia;  boIyo  for  se-luo  (Curtius). 

In  German  this  principle  has  a  much  wider  application,  under 
the  name  of  Umlaut^  when  a,  o,  u  of  the  stem  are  changed  to  a,  fi,  II 
in  consequence  of  an  1  or  e  in  the  termination,  e.g.  Glas,  GliUer^ 
Scblojjy  SMojser;  Kuh,  Kube;  Kunst,  kunstlicb;  Jiog^Jloge;  &c. 

X.  The  usual  changes  are  sometimes  foregone  from  dread  of  4a 
some  characteristic  part  of  the  word  being  oi^ured.  Hence  (i) 
sometimes  an  unstable  combination  of  sounds  is  preserved,  espe^ 
cially  where  it  is  the  result  of  previous  changes:  (2)  sometimes 
the  incompatibility  of  sounds  is  removed  by  other  methods  than 
those  usual. 

(i)  Thus  ars,  puis,  amans,  frons  are  allowed  to  remain  because 
they  are  for  arts,  pults,  amants,  fronds  or  fronts;  while  pater, 
consul  have  thrown  away  the  8,  and  homo,  eermo  for  homons, 
eermons  have  thrown  off  ns.  In  fers  (so  also  in  vis  for  vils)  the  b 
is  preserved  as  the  sign  of  the  second  person. 

(a)  In  tonstrix  for  tondtrix  the  suffixed  t  b  preserved,  because 
tonsrix  would  be  contrary  to  Latin  pronunciation;  tonsor  for 
tondtor  follows  the  ordinary  rule  by  which  dt  becomes  as  or  s. 

In  pletas,  sodetas,  ehrietas,  &c.,  the  o  of  pio-,  socio-,  ebrlo-,  is 
changed  to  e  instead  of  to  i  (as  in  bonitas,  &c.),  because  piltas 
would  have  become  pitas,  &c. 

Gradual  Phonetic  Change. 

xi.    The  more  gradual  phonetic  changes,  not  caused  by  any  43 
sudden  derangement  of  the  balance,  take  place  mainly  according  to 
the  following  laws  or  tendencies: 

I.  A  position  of  the  organs  requiring  greater  exertion  is  changed 
for  one  requiring  less  exertion. 

a.  The  change  is  either  between  sounds  of  different  characters 
(sharp,  flat,  nasal,  fricative)  uttered  at  the  same  part  of  the  mouth ; 
ol- 

3.  A  sound  made  in  the  more  forward  part  of  the  mouth  is 
substituted  for  one  which  should  have  been  made  further  back. 
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xii.    The  result  of  these  tendencies  (when  uninfluenced  by  the  44 
neighbouring  sounds)  is  that 

(a)    Explosive  sounds  change  to  fricative,  not  the  reverse^. 

o=>k  to  c^b;  e.g.  eentmn  (=k6ntiuii),  Fr.  tent. 

k  to  6I1  Fr.,  (ah  Engl.);  e.g.  eateUui^  Fr.  cbeval. 

g  to  y;  e.g.  Geist,  Bed.  Jeist;  Germ.  Gestem,  En$\. jtesttr-dsj. 

t  to  s;  e.g.  Indo-Europ.  Lat.  ta,  Doric  rv,  Attic  <ru. 

e  to  Fr.  J;  e.g.  pagina,  Yr.page. 

4.  to  1;  e.g.  ^oKpvy  Lat.  lacnmia;  ^Obvtrtrevs,  IHizeB. 

d  to  th ;  e.  g.  ovdeV,  modem  Greek  dcv,  pronounced  as  English 
then. 

•      1)  to  v;  e.g.  Iiabere,  Ita}.  avere.    So  Greek  /9=b  has  become 
in  modem  Greek  a  labial  fricative,  between  our  ▼  and  w. 

p  to  v;  e.g.  nptrt,  Fr.  ^avoir;  IMm,  Fr./rw. 

So  the  three  aspirates^,  ^^  once  pronounced  k+b,  t+]i,P+li, 
are  in  modem  Greek  fricative;  viz.  oh  Germ.,  th,  f.  And  the 
Latin  h  and  t  are  representatives  of  earlier  aspirates. 

(F)    Gutturals  change  to  palatals  and  dentals,  not  the  reverse.  45 
Thusc=k  changes  to  c  =  Eng.  cJb;  e.g.  <}loero  (KiKtpav)  to  Ital. 
C/crro :  casens,  Germ.  Koje^  Engl,  cixese. 

hard  g  to  g=Engl.  J ;  e.g.  g3mu,  Ital.  gire. 

The  labials  conform  apparently-  to  no  definite  law. 

(c)    Of  the  licjuids  &c.,  r  appears  to  be  older  than  1,  Greek  46 
And  Latin  often  giving  1  where  Sanscrit  has  r.    In  the  Romance 
languages  they  interchange  both  ways;  e.g.  pcragrlmu,  Ital.  peile^ 
grino;  Tibnr,  Ital.  Ttvoli;  InsdnioliiB,  Ital.  rossignuolo;  apostolus, 
l^v.Jpotre;  &c. 

N  also  passes  into  «ther,  and  sometimes  vice  versa;  e.g.  Bononla, 
Ital.  Bologna;  Yenemmi,  Ital.  veleno;  lamella,  Frowen^?!  name/a ; 
bominem,  Span,  bombre;  tympannm,  Fr.  timbre.  In  Greek,  ikBtlv  is 
in  Doric  ivOelv;  <^iXroroff,  ^tWaroy;  &C. 

m  appears  to  be  earlier  than  n;  e.g.  Sanscrit  damam,  (Lat  do> 
mum),  Gr.  Sdfioi/;  rem,  Fr.  rien,  &c. 

s  changes  to  later  r  in  Latin ;  and  to  the  rough  breathing  in 
Greek;  e.g.  orhosem,  arborem;  Sansc..  saptaii,  Lat.  septem,  Gr. 
€7rra,  &C. 

'  See  Curtius,  Gr,  Etym,  p.  585,  ed.  «. 
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9  in  Latin  becomes  in  Ftench  almost  always  inaudible:  1  is  often 
omitted  or  sounded  as  y;  final  8  is  not  sounded;  and  the  nasals 
merely  give  a  twang  to  the  vowels. 

(d)   In  the  case  of  the  vowels  a  appears  to  have  been  earlier  47 
than  o  and  e,  and  changes  through  them  respectively  to  n  and  L 
Thus  Sanscrit  frequently  has  a,  where  Greek  and  Latin  have  the 
more  forward  vowels.    In  Latin  the  order  of  priority  is  a,  o,  u,  e,  i, 
not  the  reverse.     (See  §  196.) 

xiii.    By  a  similar  laxness  of  pronunciation  para^tical  sounds  48 
often  arise,  the  organs  assuming  a  position  for  one  sound  in  the 
^ort  to  reach  or  leave  the  position  required  for  another  sound. 

Thus  from  Latin  yastare  comes  Ital.  guastare;  from  vadium, 
guage;  from  Tdspa,  French  guepe;  &c.  The  same  was  perhapsfthe 
case  with  vivo  compared  wi9i  tIo-bI,  as  if  from  Tigvo;  (see  §  1*9  c)* 

So  in  English  a  parasitical  d  becomes  attached  to  n  in  the  vulgar 
pronunciation  of  go<wn  asgo<wnd;  drtmuned  as  drowndtdK 

Y  is  by  some  speakers  inserted  before  1  (=al)  in  guide  pro- 
nounced ^iW^;  kind^  kyind;  jky,  skyi;  &c. :  and  before  u,  e.g.  duty^ 
usually  pronounced  dyooty;  music ^  use,  s&c.,  always  pronounced 
myoosic^yoos;  &c.    But  see  App.  A.  xx,  xxv. 

After  a  broad  a = all  or  er,  a  slight  raising  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue 
suggests  to  some  speakers  a  vibration,  and  an  r  is  the  result;  e.g. 
Emma  Ann  becoming  Emma  ran,  &c. 

xiv.  The.  difficulty  of  uttering  a  particular  sound  varies  with  49 
different  individuals,  sometimes  from  want  of  practice,  sometimes 
from  organic  defect;  and  where  there  is  no  absolute  incapacity  or 
even  difficulty,  there  is  often  a  greater  tendency  for  the  organs  to 
assume  one  position,  and  consequently  to  pronounce  one  sound, 
rather  than  another. 

Thus  in  English. we  have  persons  pronouncing  rake  for  lake; 
lake  for  rake  (cf.  Aristoph.  Fesp.  45);  tinn  for  jin;  dound  for  round;    ^ 
<wun,g<ween,  for  run,  green;  hat  for  at,  and  at  for  bat;  twine  for  'uine\ 
and  vine  for  e^ine;  &c.     Foreigners  often  pronounce  tree  and  dot 
for  three  and  that 

XV.     As  with  individuals,  so  with  tribes  and  nations.    Certain  50 
sounds  and  certain  classes  of  sounds  are  preferred  or  avoided,  are 
ffequently  or  never  pronounced.    In  this  way  the  same  word  may, 
when  tribes  separate  from  a  common  stock,  assume  gradually  a 

*  Prof.  Key  considers  this  tendency  to  have  been  widely  operative  in 
language.    Essays,  pi  204  foU, 
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somewhat  different  shape  (even  apart  from  inflexions)  in  one  tribe 
from  what  they  bear  in  another,  each  tribe  fixing  differently  an 
ambiguous  or  intermediate  sound,  or  developing  it  in  a  different 
way.  A  few  illustrations  only  can  be  given,  (i)  of  the  absence  or 
presence  of  certain  sounds  in  nations^;  (2)  of  the  different  shapes 
the  same  root  assumes  in  different  languages. 

I.  {aS  The  dentals  appear  to  be  the  easiest  soimds,  for  they,  are  5x 
usually  tne  first  uttered  by  children  and  they  are  the  most  univereal. 
But  it  is  said  the  voiced  dental  a  does  not  occur  in  Chinese,  or  in 
the  Mexican  and  other  American  languages. 

(^)  Several  of  the  Polynesian  languages  have  no  gutturals;  and 
several  of  the  North  American  have  no  labials.  In  the  language  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  the  gutturals  and  dentals  are  indistinguish- 
able. **  It  takes  months  of  patient  labour  to  teach  a  Hawaian 
youth  the  difference  between  Ic  and  t,  g  and  d,  1  and  r."  Steel  is 
pronounced  nearly  as  kila;  Cook  as  tute;  &c. 

(r)  Again  the  sharp  and  flat  sounds  are  not  distinguished  in  any 
Polynesian  dialect.  So  the  Welsh  often  pronounce  sharp  for  flat; 
e.g./^/  for  bed:  and  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  are  said  not  to  know 
the  distinction.   Cf.  App.  A.  vii, 

{dy  The  Sanscrit  has  aspirated  flat  mutes  (l)+li,g+lL,d+lL); 
the  ancient  Greek  had  aspirated  sharp  mutes  p  +  h,  k+h,  t  +  h; 
tl^e  Romans  had  neither. 

{e)  The  labio-dentals  denoted  in  English  by  F  and  V  are  absent 
from  Hottentot  and  Australian  languages,  and  probably  from  an-* 
cient  Greek,  P  is  absent  also  from  Finnish,  Lithuanian,  Tamil^ 
Burmese,  &c. 

(/)  B  is  absent  altogether  from  some  American  and  Polynesian 
dialects:  L  is  absent  from  Zend,  Japanese,  and  several  American  and 
African  tongues.  The  Chinese  substitute  1  for  r,  saying,  e.g.  En- 
lopa  for  Europa,  and  (avoiding  the  pronunciation  of  two  consonants 
together),  Ki'li^sse-tu  for  Christ, 

(g)  The  Arabic  and  cognate  languages  have  peculiar  guttural 
and  gutturo>dental  consonants.  The  Indian  languages  have  a  pecu* 
liar  palatal  class.  The  Hottentots  accompany  the  pronunciation 
of  other  letters  with  peculiar  clicks. 

%,    The  variation  of  the  same  root  in  languages  of  the  samesa 
stock  is  best  illustrated  by  the  law  which  Grimm. (following, in 
Rask^s  track)  showed  to  prevail  between  the  Sanscrit,  Greek  and 

*  These  statements  are  chiefly  from  Max  Miiller,  Lectures^  Skond 

2 — 2 
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Latin  together,  compared  with  the  Gothic  and  low  German  dialects^ 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  old  High  Gennan  and  its  stock  on  the 
other,  the  one  having  an  aspirated  mute  or  fricative,  where  the 
second  has  a  flat  mute,  and  the  third  a  shaip,  and  so  on.  Initial 
mutes  exhibit  the  law  most  clearly,  being  freest  from  the  influence 
of  neighbouring  consonants,  and  dentals  most  regularly.  The  Eng- 
lish is  here  taken  as  the  representative  of  Gothic,  and  the  modem 
Gennan  as  representative  of  high  German. 

(  Greek  B  BvyaTijpf  tfjp,  Bvpa^  fu3tu 

\  Latin  f  ftra,  tan*, 

English  d  daughter^  deer,  door,  mead. 

Gatnan  t,  orth  =  t  tocbter,  tJlfier,  tbor,  metb, 

Greek  d  ohovty  baiMv,  duo,  ttttw,  vb^p, 

Latin  d  dena,  dooiave,  duo,  Mere,  tmda. 

English  t  tooitb,  tame,  two,  eat,  ftvater. 

German  s  or  a  zabn,  %dbmen  2«tv/,  essen,  ovasier, 

Greek  r    Dor.  tv  Att.  <rv,  rpf tc,  to. 

Latin  t  ta,  tree,  tennlB,  Is-tad,  frater. 

English  th  tbou,        tbree,  thin,      that,  brother. 

German  d  du,  drei,  diinn,    das,  bruder. 

Similarly  a  Greek  aspirate  often  corresponds  to  a  Latin  b. 

xvi.    It  results  from  the  action  of  these  laws,  both  those  of  53 
sudden  and  those  of  gradual  change,  that  while  the  same  word  may 
under  different  influences  give  rise  to  variously  modified  forms,  the 
same  form  may  also  eventually  result  from  different  original  combi- 
nations of  sounds. 

e.g. page  in  English  is  in  its  different  senses  derived  respectivdy 
from  Greek  vailUov  and  from  Latin  pactna. 

From  the  three  Latin  words  mare,  major,  mater  come  three 
French  words  all  pronounced  alike;  viz.  la  mer,  lemaire,  la  mere. 

xvii.  The  introduction  of  foreign  words  into  a  language  is  M 
subject  to  special  phonetic  conditions.  One  nation  has  rarely  got 
just  the  same  set  of  sounds  as  another,  or  allows  the  same  combina- 
tions. Consequently  in  adopting  a  foreign  word  by  the  sound 
an  approximation  more  or  less  clumsy  has  to  be  made,  and  a  greater 
divergence  is  sometimes  caused  by  the  tendency  to  approximate  to 
a  ^miliar  indigenous  word,  especially  if  it  seem  to  affofd  an  intelli- 
gible etymology. 

e.g.  the  Romans  had  Hercnlea  for'HpojcX^i;  and  in  early  Latin 
tedna  for  rixv^  '1  CSlut^meatra  for  YiXvraiitv^arpa* 
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The  English  pronunciation  of  such  words  as  pure  Qyoor)  la 
said  to  be  from  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  French  u. 

As  errors  caused  by  what  has  been  called  Popular  Etymology 
may  be  quoted  Jerusalem  artichoke  for  Girasol  which  comes  from 
gyms  and  sol:  tvalnut,  which  is  from  Angl.  Sax.  wcaih-knuty  i.e. 
foreign  or  Italian  nut, 

xviii.  The  use  of  letters  reacts  on  the  sounds.  They  rarely  fit  55 
each  other  precisely  to  start  with;  and  the  pronimciation  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  change,  whole  the  spelling  remains.  The 
letters  then  become  symbols  of  different  sounds  from  those  proper 
to  them,  and  sometimes  are  supposed  to  carry,  and  thence  do  carry 
these  new  sounds  into  other  words.  In  the  case  of  foreign  names 
the  want  of  correspondence  in  the  alphabets  is  an  additional  cause 
of  error  to  that  named  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 


CHAI>TER  V. 
LATIN  ALPHABET  IN  GENERAL^. 

The  alphabets  of  all  Italian  peoples  were  borrowed  immediately  36 
from  that  of  the  Dorian  Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  The  Roman 
or  Latin  alphabet  was  probably  obtained  from  the  trading  colony  of 
Cumse.  Its  oldest  form,  as  collected  from  coins  and  inscriptions, 
dating  between  the  end  of  the  Samnite  wars  (372B.c.  =  48x  u.c.)^ 
and  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war  (aoi  B.C.  =  55 3  u.c),  con- 
tained the  following  twenty  letters;  A,  B,  C,  D,  £,  F,  H,  ]«  S,  L,  M,  N, 
0,  P.  a  »»  S,  T.  V,  X. 

The  Romans  appear  never  to  have  used  the  three  aspirates  which , 
the  Greek  alphabet  contained,  e,  *,  \K  (=X):  and  tiere  is  but 
slight  evidence  of  their  having  at  first  taken  Z. 

In  the  course  of  the  century,  300  to  200  B.C.,  a  modified  form 
of  C,  viz.  a,  was  introduced,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  flat  from 
the  sharp  guttural;  and  K  was  used  only  in  very  few  words.  Z,  if 
it  ever  had  been  in  use,  had  passed  out  again.  In  Cicero's  time  or 
somewhat  earlier,  the  characters  Z  and  Y  were  used  in  writing  words 
borrowed  frxnn  the  Greek. 

The  Romans  devised  a  very  simple  nomenclature  for  the  letters,  57 
the  vowels  being  denoted  by  thdr  own  sound,  the  explosive  con- 
sonants and  n  by  a  vowel  after  them,  the  fricative  consonants  by 

*  See  Corssen,  Aussprachc^  i.  i  foil.  ed.  a. 
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a  vowel  before  them.  The  vowel  used  for  this  purpose  was  e, 
excepting  that  the  gutturals  k  and  li  were  called  ka,  lia,  q  was  called 
qu,  and  x  was  called  iz. 

The  consonants  were  not,  so  far  as  we  know,  written  double  58 
before  Ennius  (who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  practice),  the 
first  inscription  containing  doubled  letters  being  A.U.C.  565 :  but 
from  that  period  the  practice  began,  and,  if  we  judge  from  inscrip- 
tions, became  predominant  about  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  con- 
stant twenty  years  later.  Plautus  could  have  used  the  doubled 
letters  only  in  his  last  years,  if  at  all. 

To  denote  the  length  of  a  vowel  several  methods  were  tried.  59 
(i)  Th^y  doubled  the  vowel  1.  This  method  introduced  into  Latin 
by  the  tragic  poet  Accius  prevailed  in  inscriptions  from  about  130 
to  75  B.C.  It  was  also  used  by  other  Italian  nations,  but  neither  in 
Oscan  nor  Latin  was  0  doubled.  After  Cicero  and  Caesar's  time 
the  double  1  had  a  different  meaning,  the  second  1*  being  a  semi- 
consonant;  e.g.  PompelJuB,  &c. 

(2)  The  length  of  an  1  was  often  denoted  by  writing  the  diphthong 
el,  but  also  and  most  usually  ance  Sulla's  time  by  making  the 
1  taller  than  the  other  letters.  In  imperial  times  this  sign  appears 
to  have  sometimes  stood  between  two  vowels  to  denote  the  semi- 
consonant  I  (i.e.  J).  In  later  times,  e.g.  even  in  Domitian's  reign, 
in  some  Spanish  inscriptions  the  tall  I  is  used  indiscriminately  for 
long  and  for  short  vowels,  and  also  for  the  semiconsonant* 

(3)  Since  about  the  time  of  Cicero's  consulate,  a  long  vowel 
was  frequently  denoted  by  an  accent,  e.g.  J(ili6:  but  this  too  came 
gradually  to  be  misapplied. 

The  Emperor  Claudius  attempted  to  introduce  three  new  cha-  60 
racters;  viz.  an  inverted  digamma  (J)  for  v  when  used  as  a  sepM- 
consonant;  a  reversed  Greek  sigma  (3)  for  the  combination  bs  or 
p8!  and  the  sign  of  the  Greek  spiritus  asper  (h)  for  the  middle 
sound  between  1  and  n;  that  is,  according  to  inscriptions  in  which 
we  find  it  used,  merely  to  represent  the  Greek  v  (not  for  the  doubt- 
ful vowel  in  max^mus,  &c.).    The  first  and  the  last  of  these  new 

signs  are  found  in  inscriptions  of  this  reign ;   the  antisigma,  as  it 
was  called,  is  not  found. 

The  following  table  contains  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet «« 
with  their  signs  and  probable  pronunciation,  as  inferred  chiefly  from 
the  facts  respecting  the  several  letters  given  in  the  ensuing  Chapters. 

1- Probably  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  double  u  which  occurs  r^u- 
larlv  in  the  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  u  stems  in  MSS.  of 
Pliny,  &C.J  e.g.  vaeltuus,  specuos. 
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Old  signs 
(other  than  in 

cir.  8b  B.C. 
(Ritschl. 

Modem 

• 

Name. 

Pronim-     Greek  letter 
_:_»•            lor  same 

next  col.) 

tab.  LXix.) 

signs. 

^''°"-         sound. 

AAA/kJ\ 

A 

Aa 

a 

ab              A 

^B 

B 

Bb 

». 

be 

6                 B 

< 

C 

Gc 

ce 

Ji                 K 

> 

D 

Dd 

de 

d                 A 

^eh 

E 

Ee 

e 

jitalopen   "for/  , 
<       ^j         (Easltal. 

C       ^'        close*) 

AF  1' 

F 

Ff 

,  ef 

/         (cf.§98) 

CG 

G 

Gg 

ge 

g(give)      r 

; 

H 

Hh 

ha 

b{bat)       • 

I 

li 

• 

1 

k 

Kk 

ka 

k          '       K 

\r 

L 

LI 

el 

/                  A 

AVM 

M 

Mm 

em 

m                M 

// 

N 

Nn 

en 

(«                 N 
\ng              V 

♦  oo 

O 

Go 

o 

iltal.open  Ofor^ 
iicai.open  ^^^^j,     j 

(       ^-       dmit) 

r 

P 

PP 

pe 

P            n 

9 

a 

Oil 

qu 

k                 K 

fcp 

K 

Rr 

er 

r  (trilled)      p 

SX 

s 

Ss 

es 

J  (sharp)       S 

i"r 

T 

Tt 
Uu  ) 

te 

t               T 
rEngl.  ^:           OY: 

N 

V 

Vv  ) 

u 

Engl,  w          p 
)(orFr.<wf       .r,>  later 

X 

X 

Xx 

ix 
psilon) 

lm<7«/)                 OY 

Y 

Yy(Y 

u  Fr.         Y 

Zz(Z( 

eta) 

(cf.§i95)      z 

Modem. 

AI  ai 
AE  ae 
£1  ei 
AUau 
OUou 


Pronunciation.        Greek. 

qy{=yeS)  earlier  AI 
(cf.  §258)  later  AI 
Engl,  (fate)  EI 

(j^Ta\.,au0>aus)    AY 
Engl.  0  (note)        OX 


Modem.         Pronunciation,        Greek. 

EU  eu  Ital.  eu  ey 

01  oi  neai\Yoi(boiI)  earlier  01 

OE  oe  (cf.  §  ^63)         Liter  01 

UI  ui  asFr,  o«i       (cf.§2V9a) 
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The  Greek  u  was  Fr.  tu  (It  did  not  correspond  to  Latin  n, 
which  Greek  expressed  by  ow).  The  Greek  a>  was  probably  the 
sound  of  English  aw.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  contraction 
of  w>  in  Greek  gives  ov,  not  a> ;  of  «<  gives  «,  not  17.  Moreover 
the  name  of  o  was  o^;  of  e  was  ci.  On  the  English  9  and  &.  being 
really  diphthongs,  see  §  2«. 


CHAPTER  VI. 
LATIN  ALPHABET  IN  DETAIL. 


LABIALS    AND    LABIODENTALS  ^ 

P. 

Character:  in  the  oldest  inscriptions  P  (but  not  after  cir.620  6a 
U.C.),  then  P,  last  P. 

Sound:  always  the  sharp  labial  mute;  English  p.   Never  aspi-  63 
rated,  except  in  Greek  words;  e.g.  gplusra,  phllosophus. 

Position:  never  final,  except  in  Tolnp  (for  volnpe).    It  can  64 
stand  immediately  in  same  syllable 

z.  before  1  or  r;  e.g.  plando^  prandeo,  &c. 

a.  after  s;  e.g.  Bpatluni,  eplendor,  aprevl,  &c. 

Representation:  (i)  of  Greek  i.  it  (pa  for  1^):  e.g.  irycvfia-  65 
njcof,  pneumatlous;  IlroXe/iatoff,  Ptolenudus;  yjraK\<o,  psallo;  &c. 

2.  rarely  P;  e.g.  Bpianfiosy  triunpTiB  (later  triiunplias). 

3.  frequently  <^;  e.g.  iroptlyvpa,  puirftra;  Ai<^tXos,  Uafi(f)i\os, 
^ikoveiicns,  Dipftltui,  PampHus,  PnOnlo^s;  ^apvaicns,  Pamaces;  &c. 
almost  always  in  inscriptions  before  cir.  660  u.a  (see  §  132). 

^  In  the  following  account  of  each  letter,  the  term  Representation 
has  been  confined  to  the  way  in  which  one  language  transcribes  the  words 
borrowed  from  another :  Correspondence  to  the  etjonological  correspon- 
dence, i^,  the  shape  which  the  same  stem,  though  forming  perhaps  a 
verb  in  one  and  a  noun  in  another  language,  assumes  in  sister  languages. 
The  instances  of  £orrespond£nce  are  almost  all  selected  from  Curtius, 
Grieck,  Etym,  ind  ed.  Influence  is  used  for  the  way  in  which  a  letter 
affects  others,  weakness  for  the  way  in  which  it  is  affected  by  others. 
The  sound  is  inferred  from  the  facts  here  collected.  Throughout,  great 
help  has  been  obtained  from  Cor&sen's  Ausspracht^  &c.y  and  in  some 
part§  from  Luc.  MuUer's  De  n  metrka^ 
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(ii)  in  Greek  by  tt;  e.g.  Papirliu,  TLaneipios  (also  Ilcarlpios)] 
capttikiiiB,  KaTTircoXtoi/;  Spurios,  2?r6/>i09;  AwiUB, ''ATnrcof ;  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  p.  66 

2.  to  Greek  n-;  e.g.  r&pio,  ap7r-a^a>;  septem,  cWa;  pac-iscor, 
pang-o,  pig-iiii8»  7rijy'PVfj.i^  aor.  enay-rjv]  pater,  Tranfp;  Implex,  ple- 
miB,  TTi-ft-TrXiy-fit,  ttXiJ^o);  pamms,  tHJi/o;;  pnUiu,  n-coXor;  palma, 
iraXafiT/;  n$po8,  neptis,  dyci^K^r,  plsnin,  7r(o-of;pUleu8,7rIXof;  pluo, 
irXeo),  7rXvy6>;  PfUi,  puteo,  ptLtrls,  ttvov,  7rv^a>;  pulmo,  7rvcv/ia>y,  frXcv- 

3.  to  Greek  <p;  e.g.  cftpnt,  e&pUltis;  K€^>aXi7;  ops,  S<f)€vot, 

4.  to  Greek  j3  in  pasco,  p6a-K<o. 

5.  rarely  to  Greek  k.     So  probably  tfipos,  Xvxo; ;   spJHliun, 

Possibly  these  Latin  words  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Umbrian  cir  Oscan,  in  which  p  often  corresponds  to  an  original  k. 

Substitution:  p  is  often  a  substitute  for  b;  e.g.  svp-porto  67 
for  sub-porto;    op-timus  for  ob-tUnus;   scrip-si,  scrip*tiis  from 
■crlb-o;  op-sides  (in  early  inscriptions)  for  ob-sides;  8cc. 

Influence:  i,  before  p  the  prepositions  sub,  ob,  ad  become  68 
sup,  OP,  ap  in  pronunciation,  though  not  always  in  writing;  e.g.  sup- 
porto,  Qp-portunus,  ap-peUo;  &c.    Possibly  this  was  the  original 
form  of  sub,  ob  (compare  super,  cVi). 

a.  requires  a  preceding  nasal  to  be  m,  not  n;  e.g.  impar, 
com-porto;  8cc.  ru-m-po  Compared  with  fu-n-do. 

Weakness:   1.  changed  (dr.  650  u.c.)  to  b  before  1  in  the  69 
word  pubUcus,  for  poplicus,  m»n  popuHcus'  (old  form  pouplloos). 
$0  PttbUus  is  novXtoff  in  Polytaus  and  Dion.  H.). 

4.  becomes  m  before  a  nasal  suffix;  e.g.  som-nus  compared 
with  sttp-or^  sOp-lo.    And  comp.  trdpldus  with  tr6mo. 

Insertion:     i.  P  is  naturally  pronounced  in  passing  from  7° 
m  to  t  or  a  or  1 ;  e.g.  sum-p-tus,  suxn-p-si ;  em-p-tus,  em-p-si ;  tem- 
p-to for  the  (etymologically  better)  form  ten-to;  biem-p-s  for  biems; 
ezem-p-lum,  from  ezim-fire;  tem-p-lum,  comp.  refievos*    In  amp- 
saaoti,  am-p-lus^  the  p  may  be  for  b  in  amb-. 

a.  In  late  imperial  language  we  have  dam-p-num,  ealum-p* 
alaze.  &c. 
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B. 

Character:  similar  to  modem  B.  7> 

Sound:  the  flat  labial  mute;  English  b.  "       72 

In  later  Latin  inscriptions,  not  frequently  before  the  4th  cen- 
tury A.D.,  words  were  written  with  v  for  b,  chiefly  between  vowels 
(e.g.  devitum,  aItI,  Le8vla»  verya),  and  b  for  y  (e.g.  boio,  berba, 
bizit;  hence  Danublus  for  the  earlier  and  correct  DanuTlus),  one 
or  both  having  then  perhaps  the  sound  of  labial  v.  The  confu- 
sion is  also  found  in  the  MS.  of  Gaius,  and  in  the  Florentine  MS. 
of  the  Digest.  Flabio,  Jubentlus  are  rare  instances  from  the  2nd 
century  after  Christ.  BesbioB  (cif.  §  90.  3)  for  VesuTiu^  in  Pompeian 
inscriptions. 

Position:  Final  only  in  ab,  sub,  ob.  73 

It  can  stand  immediately  in  same  syllable  before  1  or  r;  cg^ 
blandus,  brdvls,  brtUna,  Sec. 

Representation    (i)  in    Greek  by  /3;   e.g.  Aborlgini^  74 
'AiSoptyiVo)!/;  Umbrid, 'O/zj^piKo/;  BovUlaiii,  BoVAXairoi;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek:  i.  ordinarily  j3;  jSacrw,  basis;  BotcoroiyBoooti;  &c 

a.  For  <^  and  tt  Ennius  always  used  b,  at  least  in  the  words 
Surrus  for  Uvppos,  and  Bruges  for  <^pvy€g  (Cic.  Or.  48,  §  160). 
Probably  Ennius  was  following  the  etymological  correspondence 
(see  next  section). 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  b  or  bh,  7s 
or,  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  to  an  original  Oh. 

a.  to  Greek /3;  e.g.  breTls,"  ppaxvs\  bulbus, /SoXjSoff;  balare, 
Pkrjxaofiau 

3.  to  Greek  tt;  e.g.  ab,  an-o;  bnxos,  frv^op ;  carbasos,  KopTrd- 
COS]  lambo,  l&blum,  XoTrro),  Xa^vcrcra). 

4.  medial  b  to  Greek  ^  (frequently);  e.g.  amb-,  a/*^/;  amba, 
^fi<^a>;  l&bor,  dXfp-atfO)]  umbo,  luibmcus,  6fA(l)ak6£;  nflb-es,  vc</^-of; 
6rb-u8,  6p<fi-aif6s\  sorb-eo,  po^ioi*,  glflbo,  yXv^o);  sciibo,  ypa^o). 
So  probaoiy  the  derivative  suffix  -ber  (comp.  fero)  to  -^opo^  i4>^po^)  J 
e.g.  salfl-ber,  cand61a-brum. 

5.  medial  b  to  Old  Italian  f;  e.g.  trlbus,  Umbr.  trefti;  Bta« 
bulum,  Umbr.  stafa;  tibl,  Umbr.  tefe;  slbl,  Oscan  alfei. 

Substitution  :   i.  It  is  in  several  words  a  substitute  for  ah  i* 
earlier  dy.    Thus  bis,  belluzn,  Bellona,  Belllas,  bdims  are  for  dTls, 
dyellnm,  BveUona  (so  in  S.  C.  de  Bacchan.  568  A.u.c),  DyeUiaSy 
dYonus  (dyonoro  i.e.  bonorum  in  epitaph  on  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus, 
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cir.  A.U.C.  500).   C.  Duellius  the  consul  of  494  A.U.C.  is  said  to  bare 
been  the  firet  of  the  family  called  Bellius^  (Cic.  Or.  ASt  §  ^53)' 

a.  In  a  few  words,  it  stands  for  medial  t  in  order  to  avoid 
the  combination  an.  Thus  bublle,  Tmbnlciu  from  liovlle,  iMlraleiu, 
when  o  was  giving  place  to  n  (§213);  deferbul  from  defenreo; 
Jl&tieo  from  a  root  jou-  (comp.  old  perf«  Jousl,  jftro). 

Influence  :  It  requires  the  preceding  nasal  to  be  in;  e.g.  com-  77 
tniTo  compared  with  conduce;  im-bno  with  lu-duo;  im-berbls,  com- 
bXbo,  &c. 

Weakness:  i.  Before  a  sharp  (b  or  t), b  is  sometimes  changed  78 
top;  e.g.  8crlp-8l,  scrlp-tus  from  scrlb-o;  op-Bcqui  for  ob-sequi;  op- 
tineofor  ob-tlneb,  &c.  In  compounds  with  sub,  ob,  the  inscriptions 
before  cir.  650  U.c.  have  p;  later  inscriptions  and  MSS.  oscillate. 
So  occasionally  urps,  idepti  for  urbs,  idebB.  But  in  os-tentnni,  bob^ 
dpere,  Bustnll,  asporto,  &c.  b  in  obB,  sabB,  abB  is  omitted. 

2.  Before  0,  g,  p,  f,  Bub  and  ob  are  assimilated;  e.g.  Buo-cnrro, 
oc-cnmbo,  suggero,  Buppono,  Buffero,  &c, 

3.  Befbre  f,  ab  t^kes  the  form  an;  e.g.  anftaglo,  aufero  (but 
abB-tmi,  ab-latnm);  or  b  is  dropped;  e.g.  aftil,  afOre.     (On  af  see 

§  97  n) 

4.  In  5mltto,  ftperio,  oportnnuB  (if  they  are  compounds)  the  b 
is  omitted.  [Some  consider  the  dat.  abl.  in  -Ib  to  have  arisen  fi-om 
an  omission  of  b  (or  bb),  fllllB  being  for  flUabUB.] 

5.  b  becomes  m  befbre  a  nasal  suffix;  e.g.  Bnm-muB  for  snb- 
muB  (for  Bup-lmuB) ;  Bcam-nnm  compared  with  Bcab-ellnm;  Bam- 
nlnm  (17  2awiTis  Polyb.)  with  Bablni.  So  perhaps  glOmns  is  for 
^5b-mii8. 


Character:  In  a  few  of  the  oldest  inscriptions  befbre  500  u.c.  79 
the  modem  shape  with  the.  middle  strokes  not  reaching  to  the 
bottom  is  found,  but  not  afterwards.  The  usual  form  has  the  fbur 
strokes  of  equal  length  and  all  inclined,  not  vertical  Verrius 
Flaccus  (in  Augustus'  time)  wished  to  use  only  half  the  ordinary 
letter  as  its  sign  at  the  end  of  words  befbre  an  initial  vowel,  on 
account  of  its  faint  sound. 

Sound  :  the  labial  nasal;  English  m.  80 

At  the  end  of  words  it  appears  to  have  been  scarcely  audible. 

Position  :    very  frequently  final:  viz.    i.  in  accusative  and  8x 
neuter  nominative  singular,  and  in  genitive  pliu-al  of  nouns:   a.  in 

^  In  Polybius,  I.  22,  23,  we  read  B/Xtos ;  (but  the  MSS.  have  MfiiM 
or  'AWXios  AipiQs),    Dipdorus  (xi^  68)  has  AoviXXio^ 
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I  St  person  singular  of  verbs;  3.  in  some  adverbs;  e.g.  turn,  qnam, 
nam,  elam,  autem,  enlm,  partim,  &c. 

Never  before  or  after  another  consonant  as  the  conunencement 
of  a  syllable. 

Representation;  (i)  in  Greek  by^j  e.g.  Martdiuby  Mapieior,  s^ 
VlmlnaJls  by  Out^ivaXcos ;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  ^;  e.g.  Ma/Mid«ir,  Blaxaflum;  wpayfumKos,  pr&«* 
matlcns;  &c. 

Correspondence:  r.  to  Indo-European  m.  83 

2,  to  Greek  fi;  e.g.  simiil,  Blmills,  a^co,  oftolos^  o/taXo^; 
vdmo^  ifi'tm  (,F€[i)\  mol-lis,  fiaKaKos]  Bie,  fie,  e^c';  masnua,  iwftgtii» 
fjicya^f  fifyiaros]  Ttntii,  fieXt^  xnftr^lor,  mor-imiis,  max-ooo,  fiap^aano^ 
fipoTos  (for  fipoTos) ;  ]&Inao»  fiivvBrn ;  ttm-enuy  af^os'^  &c. 

3.  but  in  inflexions  final  m  corresponds  to  Greek  p ;  so  in  the 
ace.  sing,  and  gen.  pi.  of  nouns  and  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  of  verbs: 
e.g.  n&yexn,  vaw]  musarum,  fiov<r^v\  sim,  siem,  § (i|p ;  ferelMun,  etftepop- 

Substitution:    i.  for  p  or  h  before  a  nasal  suffix;   e.g.  worn"  84 
nu8,  comp.  85p-or,  s6p-io;  scam-nuxn  compared  with  scab-elluin ; 
Sam-nliun  with  Sab-lnl;  snm-miu  with  sub  or  sup-er. 

a.  for  n  before  a  labial ;  e.g.  im-peUo  for  lu-pello;  &c.  Compare 
Tu-m-po  with  fu-n-do. 

Influence:  i.  often  occasions  the  assimilation  or  omission  85 
of  a  preceding  consonant,  especially  if  three  consonants  would 
otherwise  be  together:  e.g.  flam-ma  (flag-);  ezft-men  for  exag-men; 
Jd-mentum  QfLg-) ;  tor-mentum  (torquCre) ;  Ifl-men  (ltLc-6re) ;  tvl- 
men  (Ailg-6re) ;  ca-mentum  (cs9d-ere) ;  r&-mentum  (r&d-ere) ;  sum- 
moyere,  sum-muB  (sub);  contft-mlnaxe  (contag-);  BS-mestrla (sex). 

But  80g-men  from  sec-ire;  a«r-men  from  ag-Sre;  &c. 

So  n  becomes  m;  e.g.  Im-motus  for  In-motns;  Imns,  Immo  for 
Inlmiis,  Inlmo  (superlative  from  preposition  in). 

a.  prefers  a  short  tl  (instead  of  0  or  I)  before  it;  e.g.  doc-n- 
mentum  (doc-e-);  monumentum  (mon-e-).  So  till  Caesar^s  time 
deciimus,  facilltlmus,  diirlsstimiu,  maxlt&miu,  &c.  Similarly  »stftmo, 
lacriima,  and  in  Greek  words  the  short  inserted  vowel  is  u;  e.g. 
llcftmena,  drachlhna,  Teoumesaa  (compared  with  tecina,  &:c.). 

Weakness:  i.  Final  m  having  a  faint  sound  fell  away;  in  ist  86 
iJers..  sing,  of  present,  and  perfect  indie,  and  future  in  -bo  of  all 
verbs;  e.g.  amo,  amavi,  amabo;  the  words  sum  and  in(piam  alone 
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ret^ning  it   Cato  is  said  to  have  written  redpie,  dloe,  &c.  for  red- 
Vlam,  dloam  (reclidem,  dioem?).    Cf.  Qumtil.  i.  7,  §  23 ;  ix.  4.  §  4a 

a.  In  nouns  early  inscriptions  frequently  omit  final  m,  but  not 
regularly*.  Thus  in  the  oldest  Scipionic  inscription  Lnciom  is  found 
by  side  of  Corsica,  oino  (for  unum),  Ckiipione,  opttiino  (all  accusatives), 
duonoro  (for  bonorum).  The  omission  is  rare  in  the  legal  inscrip- 
tions, and  in  others  also  after  62c  u.c,  but  is  found  in  the  vulgar 
wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  third  cen- 
tury after  Christ  becomes  frequent  again  (even  in  words  which  are 
not  nouns;  e.g.  mecu,  dece,  oli  for  mecum,  decern,  oUm). 

Kon  is  for  nodnum  (ne-oinom,  i.  e.  ne-immn). 

3.  Before  a  vowel,  a  final  syllable  in  m  was  disregarded  in  verse : 
and  com  in  composition  dropped  its  m;  e.g.  co-ire,  ooblbeo,  c<diereej^ 
coopto;  c5go  (oom-aco),  oQperlo  (oom-operio),  oOmo  (com-emo). 
But  a  is  retained  in  cttmes,  com-iUum,  comitor ;  oOm-ftdo. 

So  dircu-lttts;  but  <drciim-ago. 

4.  Before  most  consonants  except  the  labials  p,  b,  m,  m  becomes 
n;  e.g.  an-ceps,  prin-ceps,  nimc  (nwn-oe),  tantimdem  (tantnm), 
eui-dem,  eonm-dem,  can-sul,  con-fiero,  coii-Jnz,  con-yenlo,  septen* 
trio,  aliquau-diu,  &c.    So  quoniam  for  quom  Jam.  • 

In  a  few  compounds  of  com  m  is  omitted;  e.g.  oo-gnosco,  co-^ 
ini&tns,  cO-necto,  c9nitor,  cdnlveo,  cGnuMmn.  So  in  old  time  eosOl 
for  consul  and  this  fonn  was  retained  in  the  abbreviation  cos;  also 
in  inscriptions  oosentiout,  &c.  Cf.  §§  168,  167,  2. 

5.  m  before  r  became  b;  e.g.  lilbemwi  is  for  liiemziniis  (cfi 
)(€ift€pt»6s).    So  in  Greek  ^poros  from  root  fiop-,  morior. 

T  as  Consonant. 

Character  :    alvi^ys  t,    whether  as   vowd   or   consonant,  87 
rrhroughout  this  article  ▼  is  used  for  the  <:onsonantal  sound,  u  for 
the  vowel.) 

Sound:  as  the  English  w,  or  perhaps,  at  least  originally,  the  88 
more  vocal  Fr.  ou  in  ouL 

Position:  always  before  a  vowel.    Not  after  any  consonant^  89 
eKcept  q,  g,  b,  l,r;  e.g.  qvls,  pingris,  svairiB,  salTus,  eenrna. 

Representation  :    (i)  in  Greeks    i.  usually  by  ov  (which  90 
was  also  the  usual  representation  of  v  as  vowel) ;  e.g.  Servliui,  2€fy' 

1  The  Oscan  v  was  represented  in  Greek  by  the  digamma ;  e.  g. 
Joveis,  AiovFei ;  Clovatius,  KKoFdrw ;  tovtiks,  rof  ro.  Quintilian  says 
vEolicae  littera;,  qua  *  servum,'  *  cervum'que  dicimus,  etiam  si  forma  a 
nobis  repudiata  est,  vis  tamen  nos  ipsa  persequitur  (xii.  10. 19). 
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otJtor;  Venusla,  Ovevova-la  (Polyb.);  Veil,  Ovifioi;  Volsd,  OvoXo-icoc 
(Stiab.),  OvoXovfTKoi,  (Dion.  H.,  Plut.),  OvoXoo-koi  (Plut);  QvlntL* 
lliiB  Varus,  KovM/rtXcos  Ovapos  (Joseph.);  Jurenalia,  'lovovcvaXia; 
<tvadratii8,  Kovadparos  (Dio  Cass.,  Mpit,) ;  JEquum  Fallscnm,  Al- 
KovoviMfjmXiO'Kov',  SyesBula,  Sovco-o-ovXa  (Stxab.);  &c, 

0,  after  q,  before  I,  also  by  v  or  o ;  e.g.  Qvlntiu,  Koivros  (Polyb., 
Diod.,  Dion.  H.),  Kvivros  (Dio  Cass.);  QylntUios,  KoivriXios 
(Mon,  uincyr.),  KvtvriKios  (Dio  C);  Konls  QTintilllmB,  Kvivriklaif 
l^owMs  (Plut);  Aavfniuii,  'Akuivop  (Strab.,  Plut);  &c. 

But  qvl=Ku,  e.g.  Aqymias^'AKvXXtoV;  Qvlrlnus,  Kvplvot;  QuI-r 
rites,  KvplToi  (but  Kvipirai)  Dio);  AqvUeia,  'AKvkrjia]  TarqvUUiis, 
TapKvvios. 

3.  by  )3  rarely,  except  in  Plutarch,  who  has  for  Flaviiis 
*Xai3tos  (also  ^Xaovios) ;  Llviiui,  Mfiios  (also  Polyb.) ;  Varro,  Bap- 
pcup]  Fulvlus,  ^ovX/Sior;  Serrllia,  2fp/9iXia,  (BervUius,  ^epovCXXios); 
Vocoxiius,  BoK<avio£',  &c.  So  PulYlllus,  noXjStXXor;  Flavos,  navlus, 
OXo^or,  ^XdjSiof,  also  ^Xaomos  (Dion.  H.);  Vesuvius,  BcVjSior 
(Dio  C.  App.),  but  Ov€(rovovtos  (Diod.*) ;  Beneyentum,  Bcve^cyroi^ 
(Appian),  but  Bcvcovtirrov  (Appian,  Straoo),  Beneventana,  Ovevoav 
ravri  (Polyb.).  Nerva  and  Seyerus  in  contemporary  inscriptions  are 
Ncpova,  Nep/^a;  Ifovfjpo^y  '^^finpos.  In  and  after  the  sixth  century 
after  Christ  /3  appears  frequently  for  v.     Compare  §  72, 

(ii)  of  Greek.  V  as  consonant  is  never  found  in  transferring 
a  Greek  name  into  Latin,  the  digamma,  which  alone  had  the  sam^ 
sound,  not  being  in  use  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  writers. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  V:  sometimes  91 
(e.g.  in  first  four  instances  given  infr.  3)  to  O  (where  Greek  has  /3). 

2.  to  Greek  f ,  which  often  fell  away  without  altering  the  word, 
sometimes  was  replaced  by  o  or  «;  e.g.  tByum,  mfcs,  dci;  ftyls, 
ofts;  ftyls,  olfavos  (oFuavoi),  6vum,  ofoy;  silya,  vXrj  (for  vXfa); 
sy&yis  (for  syad-yis),  svados,  rjbvs  (for  <rFrjhvs)'i  yallus,  FijXos;  vel- 
Ills,  yillns,  Ftptovy  ctpof ;  T§liere,  Fo^os'^  .yfiniim,  ySn-eo,  avos;  ydr, 
Feapj  fjp;  yerbum,  F(p€<a,  prj^'Q'^  yesper,  F(a-ir€pos\  yestls,  Ffv-pvfUj 
€<rBrjs;  y«tus,  Ftros  (a  year);  yidere^  fificiv,  (Lac.  /Stdflv)  oida; 
vXglnti,  FeUoa-i,  Boeot.  FiKari,  (Lacon.  jSf/jcart);  yl61a,  Fiov;  vltu- 
luSyftroXof;  yitex,  yl-men,  ftrea*;  yAmere,  fefi-cTi;;  yolvo,  fcXuw, 
ciXvo. 

yab,  yt8,  oa^  oval]  ylmiiii,  owos)  yious,  oIko9*  The  noise  of 
frogs  is  represented  by  jtoof ,  which  Ovid  imitates  by  *  sab  aqua 
sub  aqua  maledicere  temptaut.'  (Mft,  vi.  376.) 

Aryum,  dpowf  &povpa]  neryus,  pevpov]  yfireor,  ovpos^  a  <watcber 

iFop-y 

3.  to  Greek  j9;  e.g.  ySn-lo  (Mto,  perblto,  Osc.1)enu8t=Tenerit), 
daiVfi>;  yiyo  3tor,  fii6a>\  yfiro,  Qi^pacKaj  Popa]  eryuxn,  Spo^os] 
seyerus,  d-cjSas,  ac^ofiai ;  y61o,  fiovkopai 
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Substitution  :  In  verse  the  vowel  u  is  sometimes  hardened  into  9« 
the  consonant  v.  Thus  in  Plautus,  tvos,  byob,  tvl,  btI;  &c.,  fVit, 
vr^t  pv^Ua,  dTonun,  (comp.  above  §  76  dTonoro,  dyello) ;  in  dactylic 
poets,  STO  (Lucr.  twice);  genva  (Verg.,  Stat);  pltvlta  (Hor.\ 
^atiYl  (Stat),  BlnvatlB,  slnvatur  (Sil.).  Also  larva,  laryatiB  (Hor.;, 
for  ISroia,  lamatis  (Plant) ;  mUviu  and  reliaviui  after  the  8th  cent. 
u.c.  for  the  earlier  mimtUi,  rQUcfttLs.  In  tenvis,  t«iiYia,  tdnvior,  the 
consonantal  v  seems  to  be  the  regular  pronunciation :  Statius's  use 
is  peculiar.    See  §  142. 

Influence:  i.  The  vowel  d  when  following  t  (consonant  93 
or  vowel)  was  retained  till  the  Augustan  age  and  later,  though  after 
other  letters  it  had  usually  changed  to  u;  e.g.  Bervos,  nom.  sing., 
»qvom,  &C.  Yorto  and  derivatives  are  said  by  Quintilian  (1.7.25)^ 
to  have  been  changed  to  verto,  &c.  by  Scipio  Africanus  (i.  e. 
minor),  but  the  forms  with  e  are  not  usually  found  in  republican  in- 
scriptions. 

2.  medial  y  causes  omission  of  preceding  consonant;  e.g.  b9« 
t6co  for  Bed-Yoco;  Bdvlri  for  Bexvlrl:  pavl  from  imlsco  (for  pas-aoo). 

3.  The  consonantal  character  of  v  is  shown  by  its  use  in  metre 
(a)  in  not  causing  elisioh,  e.g.  dicerO  yetba : 

(b)  in  lengthening  with  another  consonant  a  preceding  short    - 
vowel.     Comp.  y61vo,  YdlutuB.    But  it  has  not  this  effect  when  fol- 
lowing q;  e.g.  AqYieu 

Weakness:    i.  y  between  two  vowels  usually  fell  away,  or  94 
resumed  its  vowel  power  and  formed  a  diphthong  or  long  vowel 
with  the  preceding  vowel:  the  succeeding  vowel  was  absorbed  in 
either  ca.se. 

(a)  in  perfect  suffix;  e.g.  amftram  for  am&Yfiram;  fleram  for 
flSYeram;  nOram  for  nOvdram;  11I11I  forpluvl;  andieram  for  audlY<^ 
ram;  amaBBe,  for  amaYlBse;  petiit^  petit  for  pdtlYlt;  fOvl  for  f5Y-vl ;  &c. 

(b)  nauta  for  n&vlta;  aucepa  for  ftYlceps;  cantor  for  c&vltor; 
cauneaB  for  cave  ne  eaa  (Cic.  Di'v,  11.  40);  OnauB  for  CnaiYoa; 
praades  for  pn^Yldes;  aotaB  for  »YltaB;  proco  for  pr»YXeo  (voc-ftre), 
liorBum  for  ho-YorBum;  homnB  for  lio-Yer-nuB;  conctuB  for  co(m)- 
YlnctoB;  prftdenB  for  prOvIdexiB;  Jupplter  for  Jdidpater;  JtLcnxulnB 
for  j6Yl<nmdiis;  Jdnior  for  JlkYdnlor;  Uplllo  for  dvIpIUo  (cf.  fiovno* 
Xos);  BtLper  for  ndYumper;  obUtna  for  obllYltoB;  mrBum  for  re- 
YerBum;  brfUna  for  brfivlma;  nOlo  for  nttvdlo;  neo,  bbu  for  neve, 
Bive  (neve,  Beve  old). 

So  in  Plautus,  Jdveiii,  OyIb,  Mybb,  brSYi,  and  (after  Greek  model) 
nftYem  are  monosyllables,  and  ftYonculiu,  obilYlBd  trisyllables. 

2.  T,  after  any  other  consonant  than  4,  g,  b,  1,  or  r,  was  vocalised : 
e.g.  YftcuuB  for  (old  form)  yOcIyob.  (Plautus  wrote  always  YadYoa 
or  YOdvoB.)  Compare  conBpicnuB,  arduna,  annuiu,  noctoa,  with 
longinqYixB,  cnrYUB,  ftilYns.    (But  also  sdlUi,  irrlganB,  patrftua.) 
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Poets,  rai^ly  after  Augustan  age,  sometimes  vocalised  a  (usually) 
consonantal  v.  Thus  itUUteo,  sfttaco  (Lucr.);  siLinmt  (Cic); 
•iifitttB  (Lucr.,  Hor.) ;  oonseoue (Lucr.),  adaecoe,  olMeciiiiiii (Plaut.) ;  | 

&C&U,  &oft8B  (for  aq7»)  Lucr.    So  alao  Bdl&o,  dlafdlAo,  &c.  (Lucr., 
Cat.,  and  elegiac  poets);  TOltto  (elegiac);  iIlILn  (Hor.). 

decurla,  oenturla,  oOrUt  are  by  some  supposed  to  be  for  dao- 
vir-la,  oeat-Ylr-ia,  oo-vlr-ia. 

3.  Y  fell  out  in  some  few  words;  e.g.  sftvlimi  for  gvaTimn; 
tlU,  te  for  tvlbl,  tve;  ungo,  tlngo,  urgeo  for  uigro,  tinm^o,  hxittbo. 
(In  slave  names,  e.g.  Patfllpor,  tfardpor,  por  is  for  puer,  probably 
the  e  bdng  extruded). 

So  also  qmn,  qvr  is  sometimes  written  for  qnom,  quor,  or 
dm,  cur. 

4.  Apparently  an  initial  v  has  feillen  off  in  some  words  begin- 
nlng  with  rand  1;  e.g.  rOsa,  podoi/,  ExA.  fipodov;  rlgare,  Pp€xfw\ 
radix,  p((a,  Lesb.  fipiaba'^  l&cer,  poKos,  Mo\.  ppcucos]  Iftpus,  Germ. 
woif;  laquens,  Ppoxos^  (Compare  our  pronunciation  of  wreck, 
twreak,  fivrong,  avrougbt,  &c.) 

5.  ▼  after  d  hardened  to  b,  and  then  d  fell  off;  e.g.  dndlun, 
MUum,  &c.  (see  §  76). 

In  a  few  words  medial  ▼  changed  to  b;  eg.  defeilial,  touMle; 

see  §  76.  2,  and  compare  the  examples  in  §  90.  3. 

6.  On  the  confiidon  in  late  Latin  of  t  and  b  see  §  72. 

P. 

Character:    before  500  u.  c.  sometimes  p,  which  is  also  95 
found  in  (later)  cursive  writing ;  e.g.  the  wall  inscriptions  at  Pompeii. 
(See  also  E,  §  226.)    The  sign  F  is  the  -ffiolic  digamma,  which  tlie 
Latins  adopted  instead  of  8,  which  form  was  used  by  the  Etruscans, 
CJmbrians,  and  O scans. 

Sound:  a  sharp  labio-dental  fricative  formed  between  the  upper  96 
teeth  and  under  lip:  English  F.    The  dental  element  appears  to 
have  been  predominant. 

Position:  never  final  except  in  the  old  rarely  used  form  of  ab,  ^ 
viz.  at\  Can  stand  in  the  commencement  of  a  syllable  before  1  or 
r;  e.g.  floo,  frango;  but  not  after  a  consonant. 

Representation:    i.  in  Greek  by  0;  e.g.  Fablns,  ^dpios',  98 

^  This  word,  apparently  an  Italic  form  of  the  preposition  ab,  is 
found  only  before  consonants,  chiefly  in  Republican  inscriptions;  e.g. 
af  Capua,  af  vobela,  af  scflo.  Corssen  holds  af ,  ab  and  au  (see  §  78. 3) 
to  be  all  three  of  distinct  origin  {Auss/r,  1.  152 — 157,  ed.  2). 
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Fortuna,  ^oprovva'^  Furlus,  ^ov^ios\  FldensB,  ^idiji/i;;  prssfectomm, 
7rpaL(t)€KTa)v  (Polyb.)  &c.  Quintilian  (i.  4, 14)  says  the  Greeks  used  to 
pronounce  the  Latin  f  with  an  aspiration,  and  instances  Cicero's 
ridiculiiig  a  witness  for  not  being  able  to  pronounce  the  first  letter  of 
Fundanius. 

a.  of  Greek  0,  not  until  4th  century  after  Christ  So  in  the 
MS.  of  Gaius,  elefimtis,  chlrografls,  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  bh  and  dli.  99 

a.  to  Greek  initial  <f}  (which  was  rr  followed  by  an  aspirate, 
not  English  ph  orf);  e.g.  fa-rl,  flUxna,  <l>dvaiy  fjfxrf;  fOr,  <l)ap; 
fSro,  (l)€pa> ;  fluo,  (fiKva  (bubble) ;  fr&ter,  (ppdrrfp  (clansman) ;  toAy 
(Pva>;  fOlium,  <^vXXoi/;  fardo,  j>pda^a'a>;  fOjKa-i  ^uyi;;  ftftro,  <f>pvy<o; 
fagus  (beecb)j  KJyrjyos  (oak)]  flBdlO,  tr^aXXo);  ftmgus,  cr<j!)oyyoff;  ftrnda^ 

3.  to  Greek  p  (rare);  e.g.  firdmo,  fipefuo;  tuOnOy  paaKoivio; 
f5d-io,  ^66^pos. 

4.  to  Greek  x  (which  was  #c  followed  by  an  aspirate  1) ;  e.g.  frlo, 

fOiiis,  (TXolvos. 

5.  to  Greek  digamma,  later  an  aspirate;  e.g.  fraago,  Fp^ywiu, 
pifywfJLi ;  firigeo,  frigus,  p^ye a>,  ptyos, 

6.  to  Greek  initial  ^  (which  was  r  followed  by  an  aspirate,  not 
English  tb)]  e.g.  fs-mlna,  Orj^Xusi  -fen-do,  ^ciVa>;  fSra,  S^p,  Moh 
ipTjp',  fdrls,  6vpa;  fa-mus,  sulHfi-o,  Bvp.6sj  -^vo>,  BveXka;  Hugo, 
ng-ura,  6iyydif&,  Olyiui.    Also  to  medial  ^  in  rOfos,  ipvO'pos* 

Substitution:    i.  for  d  in  preposition  ad;  e.g.  before  af^  100 
fero,  af-f&tixn,  8cc. 

%.  In  ef-fBro,  ef-£atns  for  older  eofero,  ecfatus,  the  first  t  may 
perl^ps  be  only  a  mark  of  a  long  syllable  for  Sfero,  Sfatos. 

.    Influence:    i.  requires  a  preceding  nasal  to  be  n;  e.g.  In-  mi 
flaro,  oon-fero,  &c.  an-fractoa  for  amii-fractiui. 

%.  Bf  lengthens  a  preceding  vowel ;  See  under  N  (§  167.  a). 

Weakness  :  Parts  of  the  stem  fa-  are  supposed  to  have  beea  ya 
modified  and  used  as  a  verbal  sufiix,  viz.  ama-vl  to  stand  for  ama- 
ftil ;  amarbam  for  ama-foam,  ama-lx)  for  amarfalo.    But  see  Preface^ 

^  In  English  we  substitute  t  (in  speaking)  for  the  guttural  gli  in 
Ittugh^  cough^  troughs 

3 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
GUTTURALS  AND  PALATALS. 

S,  C. 

Character  :  as  above^  except  that  o  was  in  early  inscriptions  ^^i 
scmietimes  angular  ^. 

k  went  out  of  use  at  an  early  period,  probably  before  the 
decemviral  laws,  almost  entirely,  except  in  a  few  old  abbreviations; 
e.g.  in  republican  inscriptions,  K.  for  E»8o;  k.  k.  for  Trainmniyty 
oansa;  XVJS.  SL.  IvniK.  for  Dacemvlr  sflltllnui  (litibus)  Judicaadis ; 
S.  or  EAL.  for  Calend» ;  INTEREAL.  for  Intercalares ;  MEBK.  for 
MercatUB ;  and  in  later  times  K  for  caput,  eardo,  oastra,  cams,  and 
X^AR.  for  Carthago.  In  early  inscriptions  the  words  Kastoms  (Gas- 
torls),  Eorano  (Coranorom  7) ;  Kaol.  for  CsbUub  ;  Dekem.  for  Deoem<* 
toes  also  occur.  There  was  a  tendency  with  some  grammarians  in 
Quintilian's  time  (i.  7,  10)  to  use  k  always  before  a. 

Sound  :  E  always  as  the  sharp  guttural  mute :  i.  e.  English  k.     104 

0  was  used  indiscriminately  for  both  the  sharp  and  flat  guttural 
mute,  till  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  u.c,  when  a  modified 
form  (G)  was  introduced  for  the  flat  sound.  A  few  instances,  pro- 
bably accidental,  are  found  in  later  inscriptions.  For  Ckdos  and 
GnsBiu  the  abbreviations  always  followed  the  old  form,  viz.  C.  Cn. 
0  had  not  the  sound  of  s  (as  in  English).  Nor  does  d  before  a 
vowel  appear  to  have  been  pronounced  as  sb,  except  provincially, 
before  the  6th  or  7th  century  after  Christ  (see  §110.  4). 

Position:  never  final,  except  in  a  few  words  from  which  a  105 
short  d  has  fallen  off:  die,  dnc,  £&c,  ae,  sic,  hie,  llllc,  8cc,  for  dice, 
duoe,  &c.    Also  usually  lae  for  lacte  (nom.  sing.). 

It' can  stand  in  the  commencement  of  a  syllable  (i)  before .1;  r; 
e.g.  (Oamo,  crimen,  &c. :    (z)  afters;  e.g.  sdndo,  scribe,  8cc. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  k  always;  e.g.  Campaiil,  xo6 
Kafijravoi;  Ludns  OsbcIHub,  AevKios  KaiKikiog;  oentnrlo^  K€VTvpi(ov;. 
Curlus, .  Koptof ;  Coniellus,  Kopvi^Xios  (all  in  Polybius):  pontifices, 
frbin-(<^(/c6ff ;  Nunldns,  No/xtjctoff;  Cicero,  KiKcpav]  Oompltalla,  Eo/i- 
iriToXta;  &c. 
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(ii)  of  Greek  x,  jc;  e.g.  Xujkos^  lyncig;  KiXc^,  GUJx;  Kv- 
kX<»^,  CycliqiMi;  UcpBiKKuSf  FerdiccM;  Ki/uvv,  Ciznon;  Kjodiios,  GaO^ 
mils;  &c. 

2.  also  in  early  times  ;( ;  e.  g.  Baoaa,  (i.  e.  Baoeas)  for  BoKxas 
in  the  (so-called)  S,  C.  de  Bacanalibus^  A.U.C.  568;  and  in  later 
inscriptions  Gilo  fbrXiXcDi^;  Antloena  for  'AyrtWo^;  &c.  But  the 
b  was  usually  written  in  Cicero's  time  (fir,  48.  §160). 

Correspondence  :    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  k.  107 

%,  to  Greek  ic ;  e.  g.  arz,  arceo^  apKWi,  dpK€» ;  decern,  d/xa ; 
dico,  maledlc-ns,  Ikiian/fih  dijc^;  dfioet,  doKel]  centum,  tKorov  (i.e. 
evKcer-ov  one  hund-red)'^  86cer,  c/cvpo^;  c&dus,  Kobos^  c&lare^  ca- 
lendaa,  nomenclfttor,  <aXcty,  icXiyTODp ;  cerebrum,  xapa;  c&put,  jce^h-oXi; ; 
cluo,  eU-enB»  InclfttuB,  icXva>,  KXuro;;  cftnls  (for  cvanls),  Kvmv\ 
SPddo,  fTKonruv^  ciictkliu,  kokkv^,  cuckoo;  sclpio,  crjc^n— rpov;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  «•  (cf.  §  118);  e.g.  voc-axe,  vfix,  «r-off  cMrov,  Sf^ 
(stem  fcir-) ;  6e-tllu8,  ^9r-a>77-a,  o^;  stlcus,  s&plo,  on-o^ ;  Jdcur,  ^vap. 

Substitution:    i.  for  g before  a  sharp ;  e.  g.  actus  from  ag-o;  xos 
punetufl  from  pungo;  rezi=rec-slfromreg-o;  &c. 

%,  for  b  before  t;  e.g.  trac-tns  from  trab-o;  yec-tus  from 
▼6b«-o« 

3.  frequently  written  for  final  consonant  of  ob,  sul)^  ad.  Id,  in 
composition  before  c  or  4;  e.g.  oc-cuxro,  suc-cuxro,  ac-curro,  lo- 
dTco,  <iulcquid,  acquire.    So  also  ecce,  ecquls  for  en-ce,  enquls. 

4.  eu  for  quo;  e.g.  cum,  cuius,  cul,  cur,  &c.  for  quom, 
quolus,  quol,  quor,  &c.;  ootidie  for  quotidle;  qulcumque  for  qul- 
quomque;  aUcHU  for  lOiqudbi;  Scus,  cOcus,  bircus,  »cu8,  autlcus, 
oblicuB,  for  equos,  coquos,  birquoe,  ssquos,  antiquos,  obllquos  (all  in 
nom.  sing.);  secuntur,  locuntur  for  sequontur,  loquontur.  Both 
forms  were  in  use  from  the  later  part  of  the  republic,  till  after  the 
middle  of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  when  quo-  began  to  give 
place  to  quuj  the  forms  with  c  however  remaining  also,  and  b»ng 
often  found  m  our  earliest  MSS,  Qnum  appears  to  be  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century  after  Christ;  and  to  have  been  sounded 
as  cum. 

Influence:   i.  changes  a  preceding  flat  consonant  in  prepo-  109 
sitions  and  pronouns  to  c ;  e.  g.  ac-curo,  Ic-drco,  &c.    §  108). 

•  « 

a.  occasions  omission  of  preceding  dental ;  e.  g.  ac  for  ate, 
atqne ;  boc  for  bodce. 

•  ^      •  • 

3.    changes  preceding  m  to  n  (sounded  here  as  the  guttuial 
xiasal  §  162):  e.g.bimc,  nunc,  tunc,  for  bum-ce,  num-ce,  tum-pe; 
aiicepB  for  am-ceps;  prln-ceps  for  priml-ceps;  sinciput  for  semtr.. 
caput;  &c. 
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—  ■ 

WiEAKNESS :  I.  c  is  omitted  before  m,  n,  t,  the  preceding  no 
vowel  being  lengthened  to  compensate ;  e.  g.  Iti-xia,  lu-men,  com- 
pared with  Iflc-eo;  dS-nl  (for  dficlni)  from  ddc-em;  qulni  (for 
qulncinl)  from  qulnque;  Iflna,  ISniigo  compared  with  \ax'vr)\  arft- 
nea  with  dpaxt^  i  limus,  slant,  with  lidnus,  crumpled^  oblXq-uiu, 
\expiSf  'kiK-^pi(bU;  pI-nuB  for  pic-nus  (pIc-,  nonfu  piz),  yft-nuft 
compared  witn  yac-uus ;.  au-tunmuB  from  aug-eo ;  dtlmSta  for . 
dumec-ta;  Bfitlos  for  sectiaB;  xiltor  for  gnic-tor,  comp.  nlzus, 
genlculnm. 

a.  c  is  often  omitted  when  preceded  by  1,  r,  n,  and  followed 
by  a  consonant;  e.g.  ar-tus  for  arc-tus;  far-tue  for  farc-tns; 
ful-tiui  for  fulc-tus;  ul-tus  for  ulc-tus;  quin-tOB  (usually)  for 
qulnc-tus;  ziac-tus  as  well  as  nanc-tus;  nasturtium  for  nSA-torc- 
ttum;  falmentum  from  falo-ire;  mul-sl,  mulsum  from  mulc-Sre,  Sec, 

3.  Initial  0  is  sometimes  omitted  before  1,  r,  n ;  e.  g.  Iflmentum 
compared  with  dfimare;  Isaxta  with  p^Xatva;  ftl&pa  with  icoX^os 
(a  Syracusan  word  ?);  raudus,  radus  with  crddus ;  aidor  with  lana-a. 

4.  cl  (before  a  vowel)  is  often  confused  with  tl  in  the 
spelling  of  derivative  suffixes,  partly  from  doubts  as  to  the  etymology 
of  a  word,  partly  from  the  palatilisation  of  both  cl  and  tl  (=Bh)  in 
times  when  the  MSS.  were  written,  d  for  ti  does  not  appear,  till 
an  AfHcan  inscription  in  3rd  century  after  Christ ;  and  not  numer- 
ously before  Gallic  inscriptions  and  documents  of  the  7th  century 
after  Christ,  tl  for  d  is  not  certjunly  found  before  end  of  4th 
century  after  Christ.  In  certain  proper  names  (e.g.  Mardus, 
Martius)  both  forms  appear  to  have  existed  as  separate  names  with 
different  origin,  and  then  to  have  been  conftised. 

The  following  appears  according  to  inscriptions  to  be  the  correct 
spelling  of  certain  disputed  words :  dido,  condido,  sdadum,  patrl- 
duB,  tribunldus; 

oontlo,  nuntiuB  (and  derivatives),  fStialls,  Indtltte,  OUum,  negO- 

tlUm,  BfitlUB. 

Both  BUBpldo  and  suspltlo,  oouTlduxn  and  co&yltium  arc  found 
in  good  MSS. ;  neither  in  inscriptions. 


This  character  is  a  mere  abbreviation  for  cs.    It  is  first  found  in  xn 
a  single  sexto,  referred  to  times  before  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
afterwards  not  until  S,C.  de  Bacc^  186  B.C.     (The  inscriptions 
before  this  date  are  but  few.) 

In  inscriptions  at  all  times  (perhaps  from  regarding  x  as  a  mere 
guttural  like  Greek  x)  ^  is  often  found  instead  of  x;  e.g.  exstrad, 
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(m  S.  C,  de  Bacc),  taxsatp  lezs,  xxrozBumuB,  ezalglto,  deixseilt,  by 
side  of  ezlgatnr,  ezteranim,  tatet,  &c.  in  laws  of  Gracchus*  time. 
So  in  Greek  2«^off  and  7,€^os.  In  the  Augustan  age  and  sub- 
sequently, the  simple  z  is  the  more  frequent 

Influence  :  Words  beginning  with  a,  if  compounded  with  ex,  "2 
usually  dropped  the  8,  but  the  retention  is  not  unfrequent;  e.g. 
ezUliun,  also  ezsUinm;  ezpecto,  also  ezspecto;  &:c 

Weakness  :  Before  semivowels,  liquids,  nasals,  and  flat  mutes,  113 
«ex  and  ex  in  composition  usually  dropped  x;  e.g.  sSiirl,  sQJfiglB, 
aSmestrls,  sSdedm,  sSnl,  educo,  escendo  (but   exBto   or   exto); 
6T&do,  ejuro,  emergo,  elldo,  Snoimis.    So  also  e  for  ex  out  of  com- 
position, after  (rarely  in  inscriptions  before)  Augustan  age. 

Before  c,  sex  became  ses ;  e.  g.  sesoexLtl. 
Before  f,  ex  sometimes  became  (or  reverted  to)  eo;  e.g.  eo&rl, 
ecfido. 

Before  1  and  m  a  medial  x  was  sometimes  omitted ;  e.  g.  t61a  for 
texula;  subtSmen  for  subtexlmen;  subtiUs  for  subtexllls;  mSla 
for  maxula;  paulus  for  pauxUlus;  Ua  for  axula;  &c. 


Character  :    In  one  or  two  very  old  inscriptions  Q  is  like  114 
the  Greek  Koppa  with  a  short  vertical  stroke:  its  normal  fonn  in 
the  best  period  was  with  a  horizontal  stroke  to  the  right. 

Sound:  the  same  as  k,  the  sharp  guttural  mute.    It  is  always  n^ 
followed  by  the  consonantal  u,  except  in  some  old  inscriptions 
where  it  Is  immediately  followed  by  the  vowel  u  (§  119).    <lu  was 
probably  sounded  as  it  is  in  English,  i.e.  as  lew,  and  was  regarded  in 
prosody  as  a  single  sound.    But  see  App.  A.  xx. 

Position  :  never  final,  or  followed  inunediately  (with  or  with-  ue 
but  the  consonantal  u)  by  any  consonant:  nor  preceded  immedi* 
ately  in  the  same  syllable  by  any  consonant  except  b;  e.g.  sqiiama. 

Representation  :  (i)  4  in  Greek  by  «:  qu  by  kov,  /cv,  or  xo,  xx? 
see  §  90.        , 

(ii)  of  Greek.    Q  is  not  used  in  writing  any  Greek  woxd. 

Correspondence  :    i.  qv  to  original  Indo-European  Inr  (so  zis 
Lepsius,  Donaldson,  Grassmann,L.  Meyer);  or  to  k,  to  which  a 
parasitic  v  very  early  fastened  itself  (Curtius,  Corsseii),    Some 
languages  exhibit  the  labial,  some  the  guttural. 
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2.  to  Greek  tt,  Oscan  p;  e.g.  qno-d?  (|ao?  qioar-ntiui?  qya-lis? 
To-OLy  'irov'f  TTo-aos,  TTo-Ioff,  Ionic  ico^x,  icov,  xoo'off,  Kotor;  qyl2U|.ii6y 
TTcn-r,  JEcA.  irifMfirt  (cf.  ^rcfMr^or),  Osc.  pomptls;  cdqyo  (also  written 
qvOqyo),  cd^Tliia,  TreWo),  (Oscan?)  p6plxia;  Unq^Oi  re-lXiiv-iu,  XnW; 
sdqy-or,  «r-a);  fiqvus,  Mnror;  torqy-eo,  rpeVo.  Probably  also  In- 
qvUlnns,  dUdnuB,  cSlere,  xeXo,  voXevo),  nroXos. 

3.  to  Greek  t,  Osc.  Umbr.  p;  e.g.  oois,  ny,  Osc  Umbr.  pis; 
qnisqulB,  Osc.  pit-pit ;  -que,  re ;  quattuor,  rcWapeS)  ^ol.  n-tovpe r, 
Umbr.  petvr. 

4.  to  Greek  x;  e.g.  qni-Bqull-lsB,  «n>-^KvX-/iar«a ;  qiilesco 
(<m-lx>,  cCbua),  Kclfuu,  Koirq ;  oc-cfll-o  (oquoltocL  for  occulto  S.  C.  ^ 
Bace,^,  clam,  cSLare,  koXiWo),  Kp\nrr&. 

Substitution  :  Q  is  found  before  n  in  inscriptions  (rarely  be-  x»o 
fore  A.U.C.  6ao),  in  words  which  commonly  have  c;  e.g.  pequnia 
(frequently),  pequlatus,  qura,  mlrqurioB  (ibr  mercuiiuB).    Qusr- 
quetnm  also  was  found  for  queroetum. 

Influence:   i.  changes  a  preceding  d  to  c;  e.g.  ae-qnlxo  for  120 
ftdqulro;  quloquam,  qulcque,  qulcquld  for  quidquam,  5cc. 

a.  changes  a  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-qneror,  oon-quiro, 
con-quiesco;  au-qulro;  tan-quam,  nunquam.  Before  -que,  and 
usually  in  compounds,  as  quiquomque  or  qulcumque,  utruxuque, 
utrimque,  quotiescuinque,  the  m  is  generally  written. 

Weakness  :  i.  When  6  was  changed  to  u,  qu  passed  into  c;  wi 
e.g.  6cus  for  fiqvos;  cOcus  for  qy6qvoB;  cum,  cur  for  qyom,  qvor; 
see  under  C  §  108.  4.    So  perhaps  stercus  for  sterqyos,  comp.  ster- 
qyUinlum;  csmum,   cfbilre    for    quenum,   comp.  inqvlnare.     But 
sometimes  q  is  found  without  v;  e.g.  qum,  qur,  &c.    See  above 

§119- 

2.  Before  a  consonant  qu  changed  to  c;  e.g.  coctum,  oozi 
(= coo-si)  from  coqu-o;  relic-tns  from  relinquo. 

3.  Q  fell  away  in  certain  forms  of  the  pronoun  qui  (stem  quo-), 
and;  as  the  short  6  past  into  ft,  the  semiconsonantal  u  then  fell 
away  also.  Hence  tiM,  liti,  Uter,  unde,  for  quftbl,  qudti,  quoter, 
quonde. 

So  Y&por  for  quapor,  comp.  Konrvos. 

4.  -qTo  and  -pe  appear  to  have  been  collateral  forms.  Cf. 
§  517,  and  above,  §  118.  3. 

G. 

Character  :  a  slightly  modified  C.    The  earliest  inscription  "« 
in  which  it  is  found  is  that  on  Sdpio  Barbatus,  inscribed  probably 
soon  after  500  u.c.    Plutarch  ascribes  its  invention  to  a  Spurius 
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Carvilius,  who,  if  the  freedman  of  Sp.  CarviUus  Ruga  is  meant, 
kept  a  school  probably  twenty  or  thirty  years  later.  See  under  0 
(§  104). 

Sound  :  the  flat  guttural  mute— ^English  hard  O.    There  ap-  X23 
pears  to  be  little,  if  any,  evidence  of  its  ever  having  the  soft  sound 
(g-  in  gentle)  at  least  before  the  sixth  century  after  Christ 

Position  :  never  finaL    As  initial  it  stands  before  vowels  and  124 
the  liquids  1,  and  r,  and  in  a  few  words  before  n ;  e.g.  glans,  gruq, 
gnaniB,  &c.    (See  below  §  129.  3.) 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek,  by  y\  e.g.  VerglnluB,  Oi'^p-  »«5 
yivvi^\  Serglus,  Sepyto;;  OalUB,  rdto;;  Oiueiui,  IVatof;  GabU,  P^Stoi; 
GeUius,  TeXXto^;  &c. 

^)  of  Greek  y;  e.g.  Tptwcosy  OrsBcas;  ^pvyer,  Flixyges;  'Aya- 
^ayopasj  Anazagoras;  &c. 

Correspondence  :  i.  to  original  Indo-European  g,  and  me-  xa6 
cUali^ 

%,  to  Greek  y;  e.'g.  ftgo,  ayo;  ftger,  aypos'^  arg-entum,  arg- 
iUa,  &pyvposy  apyi\os\  gandeo,  yav-poSf  yrj-Bw,  ya-wiMu;  glgno, 
g6nu8,  yiyvofiai,  yepos;  gua-tare,  yev-o/Luu;  gnosco,  yiyi/oxrKO) ;  genu, 
yow  ;  nrg-eo,  €?pya>  (F^py-)  ?  rego,  opeya ;  fulg-eo,  (f)\ey<o ;  7lg-eQ, 
vyi-js\  xniilg*eo,  afieXyo);  gazTlOi  garrulus,  yrjpvsf  yfjpvcD]  Sec. 

3.  g  medial,  or  before  r,  to  Greek  ;^;  e.g.  ango,  &yx^'^  ^rigo, 
ffpexa;  angois,  angnilla,  ^x^s,  eyx-eXvr;  Ungo,  \eixco;  grando,  xa- 
\a(a',  gratns,  gratia,  x^^P^f  X^P^^'  unguis,  6vu^  (o>^x~)>  ^^* 

4.  to  Greek  «;  e.g.  Tlglntl  (but  fioies),  ctKoo-i,  Boeot  fhcari; 
gubemator,  Kvfiepmfrrjs]  mfU^lo,  /ivKaoii<u;  OnoBBua,  KmiMroiof ;  gum- 
mi,  KOfjLfu',  Saguntum,  ZdKovBa  (Polyb.), 

5.  '  to  old  Umbrian  k;  e.g.  Igavlni,  Umbr.  Ikuvlnl;  tergeaa- 
tnr,  Umbr.  terkantur.  (The  old  Umbrian  like  old  Latin  had  no 
separate  character  for  g  as  distinguished  from  k.) 

Substitution:  for  c  in  the  word  neo;  e.g.  neg-o,  neg-otlum,  127 
neg-lego.    So  probably  glOrla,  from  (fluere. 

Influence  :  i.  turns  to  g  the  final  consonant  of  sub,  ob,  and  za8 
ad;  e.g.  suggero,  suggredlor;  oggannio;  agger,  aggredlor,  aggravo, 
ag^omero,  agnoscor  (for  ag-gnoscor),  &c. 

Ez  in  composition  before  g  appears  as  e  (perhaps  for  eg-  from 
ec-).;  as  e-gelldus,  egero,  egredior,  &c. 
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a.  always  gives  a  guttural  clang  (as  English  ng)  to  a  pre- 
ceding nasal;  e.g.  oon-gero,  in-gredlor,  &c.  were  sounded  as  cong- 
gero,  ing-gredlor,  &c. 

Weakness:   i.  Medial  g  before  a  sharp  consonant  (t  or  b)  J2S 
is  changed  to  c^  e.g.  punc-tum,  piinzl  (=pii2icsl)  from  pung-o; 
auc-tum,  aiixi  from  aug-eo ;  mulctnim  from  xuulg-eo ;  &c. 

a.    Medial  g  drops  away  in  several  cases,  viz. 

(a)  after  1  or  r  and  before  b;  e.g.  mul-Bl,  nralsmn  from 
mulgeo;  mer-sl,  mersum  from  mergeo;  spar-sl,  Bparsuxn  from 
Bparg-o;  &c. 

(b)  after  u;  e.g.  flu-o  compared  with  fluc-tiui;  struo  with 
stmc-tos;  tmoT  with  fruc-tus,  frtLges;  BtL-men  from  BUg-o;  Jfl- 
mentum  from  Jimgo  (Jug-) ;  H-mor  compared  with  vy-p6s. 

(c)  before  v;  e.g.  vSvo  (for  gvlgvo)  compared  with  Tlc-tiifl, 
vixl  (cf.  Engl,  "the  quick  and  dead");  nlvls  with  nix,  nlnguit 
(it  snotws)',  conlvSre  with  conizl,  nlzus,  nlc-to;  brSvls  (for  lireg- 
vIb)  with  Ppaxvs;  WviB  with  cXaxv^;  xnftlo  from  mSg-T61o. 

before  m  in  a  few  words;  e.g.  contfinxnlnare,  comp.  contSg-es; 
flft-men,  a  priest,  comp.  flag-rare,  falg-6re,  flamma;  examen  for 
ezagmen;  BiL-men  for  Bflg-men;  u-mor  for  i2g-xnor  (cf.  vy-p6s)\  Btl- 
mnluB  for  Btig-mnluB  (comp.  In-stlg-are).  (But  avgmen,  coagmen- 
tnm,  fragmen,  Bagmen,  tegmen,  &c.  preserve  the  g.) 

(d)  before  1  in  derivatives  with  stem  mag-;  e.g.  mftjor,  ma- 
Jestas  for  m&g-ior,  mag-iestas;  and  perhaps  in  a]o  for  ag-io,  oomp. 
ad-ag-ium. 

3.  Initial  g  before  n  was  rarely  retained  in  classical  times;  e.g. 
nascor,  natus  for  gnascor  (i.e.  gen-a-Bcor),  gnatus  (which  is  found 
;  in  Vergil  and  in  compounds  cognatoB,  prognatus,  &c.) ;  noBCO  for 
gnoBCO  (which  is  found  in  S,  C.de  Bacc.  and  also  in  compounds 
cognoBCO,  ignotuB,  Ignominia) ;  n&niB  (C.  Or.  47)  for  gnfiroB  (so 
often  written:  also  in  comp.  Ignanu) ;  h&yiib  for  gnftyus;  nizuB  tor 
gnlxuB  (from  g6nii,  tbe  knee) ;  norma  compared  with  yytap-ifMos' 
(Comp.  English  pronunciation  of  gnaw,  gnat,  gnarl,  knee?)  In  the 
proper  name  GnsauB  (which  abbreviated  is  written  Cn.)  the  g  remained. 

Also  before  1;  e.g.  lact-ls  compared  with  yaKoKr-os, 

H. 
Ghakacter    as  above.  130 

Sound:  the  rough  breathing,  as  in  English.  13^ 

Fb,  ch,  th,  were  not  sounded  either  as  in  English  or  as  in 
German;  but  as  p+b,  k+li,  t+li;  i.e.  a  rough  breathing  imme- 
diately after  an  ordinary  p,  k,  t 
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Position  :  never  final,  either  of  a  word  (except  a  few  interjec-  xa* 
tions)  or  syllable ;  and  never  before  a  consonant. 

After  the  consonants  p,  c,  t,  r  it  is  found  chiefly  in  Greek 
words.  Inscriptions  of  the  7tii  century  u.c.  give  it,  though  rarely 
until  cir.  660  u.c.  After  dr.  700  u.c.  they  give  it  regularly;  e.g. 
phUosophOB,  AclillleB,  Tbyrsls,  &c.  Cicero  (Or.  48,  §  160)  says  that 
at  one  time  he  spoke  as  the  old  Romans  did,  puloros,  Cetegos,  Xar- 
taglnem,  triuznpos:  afterwards  he  conformed  to  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice, and  said  Ptaryges,  Pyrrlms  (not  Bruges,  Bnrrus,  as  Ennius 
wrote);  but  still  sepulcra,  coronas,  lacrfmaw,  OtoneB,  ISatones, 
Caplones.  Catullus  vnrote  an  epigram  (lxxxiv)  ridiculing  the 
pronunciation  of  (diommoda  for  commoda,  TilnBldlas  for  insldlas. 
See  Gell.  11.  3,  xiii.  6,  where  Nigidius  is  quoted:  "Rusticus  fit 
sermo,  si  aspires  perperam."  According  to  Quintil.  i.  5,  ao,  some 
inscriptions  had  chorona,  chenturlones,  procdiones. 

Representation:  (i)  In  Greek,  by  the  sign  of  the  rough  ^33 
breathing;    e.g.  Horatios, 'Opartos;    Hemid, '^Epnxcf ;    HostUlos, 
'OoTiXcos;  &c. 

(ii)  Of  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  'Hpodoror,  Herodotus; 
7pa>f,  h6ros;  'Pobomj,  Bbodope;  Ilvppos,  Fyirlins;  &c. 

ph,  ch,  th  respectively  for  <^,  x^  ^f  ^-S*  'A/x^iVoXtr,  AmpliipoliB; 
,Kio£,  CMob;  eeo-aaXoi,  Thessall;  BaKofiogy  tlialamas;  &c. 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  glL  134 

a.  Initial  li  to  Greek  x'l  ^-S*  pre-lmido,  x^^^^^i  belYns, 
xX6-J7,  x^^'Pos]  lifirif  lies-tenms,  x^^s  (where  the  6  is  parasitical); 
liiemps,  lin>-enms,  xf^^t  X^f-F^^y  x^^M^P^''^^*  ^^  (P^^  word  used  by 
Lucilius  for  holloa  of  band),  x^t^p'i  lilrondo,  xeXiScuv;  liira,  hllla, 
iL&m-spex  (but  see  §  136.  4),  x^Xif,  x^P^^i  ^*^»  ^^^o,  xatVa>,  x^' 
Vjcttj  bortiis,  cors  (for  coliors),  x^P^of  i  htiml,  xofiat. 

Medial  h  to  Greek  x  in  veh-o,  Tec-tus,  excd,  ox^a). 

3.    to  a  Sabine  f^;   e.g.  badus,  Sab.  fadus;  liaxltiliis,  Sab. 
faxlolas;  hftrSna,  Sab.  &sena;  hordeum.  Sab.  fordeum;  Mrciu,  Sab. 
ilrcns;  liostls,  Sab.  fostls.    Quintilian  attributes  fordeum,  fodos 
(ftodos,  Halm)  to  tiie  old  Romans  (i.  4.  14). 

So  forctus  and  liorctiui  are  said  to  have  both  been  used  with  the 
meaning  of  bonus;  and  borda  to  have  been  an  old  form  for  forda, 
f  regnant.    Perhaps  bonreum  is  connected  with  fiur. 

Influence:  none.  '35 

^  So  Spanish  has  b  for  Latin  f ;  e.  g.  hijq  for  Alius. 
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Weakness:  i.  changes  (or  reverts?),  after  a  vowel,  to  o  (before  t^e 
t  or  b);  e.g.  v61l-o,  vectus,  vexl  (=yec-8i);  trUi-o,  tzactus,  trasL 

2.  h  was  not  a  consonant,  so  as  to  affect  the  quantity  of  a 
preceding  syllable  or  prevent  the  elision  of  a  preceding  final  vowel*^ 
e.g.  XnMDet;  tOlUt  hiimO;  tOUIte  hilmG. 

3.  H  between  two  vowels  dropped  out,  and  the  vowds  if  like 
one  another  coalesced.  Thus  Plautus  uses  debllMO,  preUbeo,  for 
which  afterwards  dSbeo,  prasbeo.  So  comprehendo,  comproulo; 
otthors,  cors;  alidnos,  a6-niis;  vehdmens  (always  two  syllables  only 
in  verse),  vSmens;  nihil,  nil;  intlil  (and  not  very  frequently),  mi, 
existed  side  by  side.  Delilnc  as  monosyllable  sometimes  in  Augus- 
tan verse.    MeherdUes  as  trisyllable  ^merculeB)  in  Phaedrus. 

Inooho  is  an  older  form  for  which  jjschoo  is  found  as  early  as 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  least. 

4.  In  several  words  the  pronunciation  appears  to  have  been 
nncertain,  and  the  spelling  varied  accordingly;  e.g.  MnmdQ, 
MrSna,  hSres,  hOlixs,  hordeUm;  arospez,  ddfira,  el  (interjection),  dnu, 
erdscunda,  tim6ru8,  fLmor  (the  preferable  spelling  is  here  given). 
Gellius  (II.  3)  speaks  of  li  being  farmerly  found  in  haUudnor, 
beliior,  honera,  honustum.  Late  inscriptions  insert  and  omit  li 
almost  at  random;  e.g.  h&ditus,  lill,  hauctoiritas;  dminl,  &blta1^ 
Inospita.     In  modem  Italian  h  is  not  sounded. 

In  foreign  proper  names  both  spellings  often  occur;  e.g.  HtbemSy 
Ibems;  fiOrplnl,  Izplni;  Hamiibal,  Axizdbal;  &c. 

J  i.e.  I  as  consonant. 

Character:   same  as  the  vowel  1.    In  the  middle  of  words  137 
Cicero  is  said  to  have  written  the  i  twice;  e.g.  Alias,  Ualla.    In- 
scriptions of  the  imperial  time,  rarely  any  of  earlier  date,  use  a  tall 
I  for  the  consonantal  1  between  two  vowels.    The  form  j  is  modem. 

Sound:  As  English  y.  In  the  middle  between  two  vowels  it  138 
probably  gave  a  soimd  to  the  preceding  vowel,  as  if  forming  a 
diphthong  with  it,  besides  its  own  sound  of  7.  Thus  Alias  or  AJaz 
would  be  sounded  as  (English)  Ay-yaz;  Fompeiiiu  or  Fompejos  as 
(English)  Fompa-yns;  qnojus  as  Engl,  quoy-yiu;  chJqb  as  Engl^ 
cwee-3ni8. 

For  J  after  consonants  in  verse  see  below,  §  142.  a. 

Position:    never  final.     I  is  consonantal  (1)  when  it  stands  139 
as  initial,  before  any  of  the  vowels  a»  e»  0,  u,  in  Latin  words  (except 
lens  from  Ire,  to  go) ;  e.  g.  Jaolo^  Jeol,  Jovls,  Jagom,  &c. 

(i)  when  it  stands  between  two  vowels,  in  Latin  and  some 
Greek  words,  viz. : 
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aj-;  OajOB  (but  in  Martial,  nom.  QUfts;  voc.  001),  Tnjanns; 
Baj89,  Cajeta,  Injnlus,  major,  ajo;  Aohaja,  Haja,  Jkjaz,  Grajns. 

ej-;  Aaiilleja»  Yejl,  piilejimi,  legiQeJiu,  plebejii8»  Jejunas,  pejor, 
ejus,  ejulo,  mejo,  pejero;  and  proper  names,  as  Pompejntf  (voc. 
Pompei  as  trisyllable  in  Ovid;  as  disyllabic  in  Hor.). 

oj-;  qnojns,  Troja,  Bojos  (ace.  pi.). 

uj-;  cnjiu,  hnJiiB.  In  tennla,  tenuior,  assidtiior,  t  is  a  vowel, 
u  consonantal.    For  compounds  of  jado  see  below. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek  by  i;  e.g.  Jimliu,  'Iovmo^;  »4o 
Julius,  'lovXiof;    Vejos   (ace),    Ovr^lovs\   Gajus,   YaMi\  Pompejui^ 
no/A7n)(Of;  Appulejus, 'AinrovXif tof ;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  i,  which  sometimes  forms  a  diphthong  with  the 
preceding  vowel;  e.g.  Ataf^  AJaz,  or  (Cic.)  Aliax;  Tpoio,  Ttoja;  &c. 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  J.  141 

%,  to  Greek  f  (perhaps  Engl.  dy)\  e.g.  Jugum,  (yyw\  Jnpplter, 
Jovls,  Z«5ff  (i.e.  AJeuy);  Jus,  brotb^  C<^-/ioff. 

3.  to  Greek  8;  e.g.  Ja-m,  81}. 

4.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  Jtenr,  ^irop;  JikvenlB,  17)817. 

Substitution:   i.  for  dl,  gi  (the  l  first  becoming  J,  and  then  149 
pushing  out  the  preceding  consonant) ;  e.g.  major  for  maglor;  Janus 
for  BlaiiuB. 

9.  In  verse  the  vowel  1  becomes  sometimes  hardened  to  J.  Thus 
in  Flautus  in  scjo,  djes  (sdo,  dies);  fi]Jo,  oljum:  in  the  dactylic  poets, 
axjetat^  arjetltras  (Veig.  Stat  Sil.),  abjete,  paijete,  parjetlbus  (Verg. 
Sil.),  fltljoruin  (or  flviuorum\  stdljo,  omnja,  precantja  (Vei^g.); 
"vlzuienijator,  Nasldjenl,  ana  (in  alcaics)  consiljum,  prlndpjum 
(Hor.);  abjegnn  (Prop.),  antrum,  promuntozjum  (Ovid,  but  see 
§  940) ;  ludjum  ( Juv.).  So  also  in  words  compounded  of  semi- 
(e.g.  sexnjanlmus,  sexnjesus^,  unless  the  1  be  really  elided  (e.g.  sem- 
animis,  semesus).  In  Statius  tfintlja,  ttoiljore  (or  tfinvla,  ttoviore  ?) 
appear  to  occur;  for  tenyja,  &c.  seem  impossible. 

In  conublum  probably  the  u  is  short  in  the  numerous  cases,  in 
•which  the  metre  has  been  supposed  to  require  conubjum.  (See 
Luc.  Mttller,  p.  258,  and  Munro  on  Lucret.  iii.  776.) 

Influence:  i.  caused  the  omisaon  of  a  preceding  conso-  143 
nant;  e.g.  pfljor  for  pdd-lor,  lower  (compare  pes-slmus,  pessum); 
pSJdro  for  peijero  (in  good  MSS.),  later  per-jHro;  dX-JudlcD^  trft-mltto, 
&c.  for  ;disJudloo,  transmltto  (cL  168.  3);  rSJectus,  rejecto,  for  red- 
jectnt,  red-Jeoto;  sSJttgls  for  seijugls;  jaaus  for  Iltlftnus  (for 
Dlanus);  see  §  x6o.  % 
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The  effect  attributed  to  J  by  the  old  grammarians  that  it 
lengthens  a  preceAng  vowel  is  usually  explicable  either  by  the  ab- 
sorption of  a  consonant,  or  by  the  vowel  being  long  independently; 
but  the  pronunciation  (§  138)  may  have  had  some  effect;  e.g.  in 
holuB,  qaoiuB  (hfljus,  cfUus). 

a.  At  a  late  period  of  the  language  it  caused,  (when  followed  by 
a  vowel,)  the  assibilation  of  a  preceding  c,  g,  t,  d;  viz.  cl,  tl=clil, 
or  bM;  gl,  dl=Ji  (either  with  French  or  English  pronunciation  of 
J).  This  assibilation  is  not  proved  for  any  period  of  Latin  proper 
before  the  3rd  or  4th  century  after  Christ.  Instances  of  it  are 
found  in  old  Umbrian  and  Oscan. 

Weakness  :   i.  J  was  vocalised  (rarely),  when  occurring  be- 144 
tween  two  vowels,  and  absorbed  the  succeeding  vowel ;  e.  g,  biga 
for  U-JiU^a. 

2.  Before  another  1  in  the  compounds  of  Jado,  it  was  omitted; 
e.g.  ftdldo,  cCnXcio,  prOIcio,  dSIcio:  but  the  preposition  remained 
usually  long,  though,  in  and  after  Ovid,  sometimes  short;  e.g.&dXci. 
Sometimes  the  vowels  were  contracted;  e.g.  race  (Verg.),  Hcit 
(Lucr.):  and  in  the  Augustan  and  proe- Augustan  period  Jado  in 
composition  was  sometimes  written  Jedo  (e.  g.  rejddt,  adjfidt)  in- 
stead of  Ido.  Dis-jado  became  diwddo;  porjado,  ponido.  So  ajo, 
&i8,  Sit. 

In  the  same  way  the  I  of  caplo,  fligio,  &c.  dropped  away  befoFe 
-iB,  -it;  e.g.  capXs,  capit  (for  capilB,  &c.). 

3.  In  late  imperial  inscriptions  z  is  sometimes  written  for  J; 
e.g.  ZoBUB,  Zanuari  for  JesuB,  Januarl:  or  01;  e.g.  Gianuaxia,  Oiove 
for  Januaria,  Joye. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 
DENTALS  AND  UNGUALS. 

T. 

Character  :  as  above,  but  with  the  top  stroke  sometimes  145 
slanting,  and  sometimes  mainly  or  entirely  to  the  right  or  left  of 
the  vertical  stroke. 

Sound  :  the  sharp  dental  mute :  English  t.  146 

Position  :  frequently  final,  beii^g  so  used  in  verbal  inflexions  147 
of  the  third  person.    Also  in  some  conjunctions^ 
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As  initial  it  can  stand  inunediately  before  r,  and  in  the  oldest 
language  also  (rarely)  before  1;  e.g.  flatum,  sUls.    In  Greek  words 
before  1  or  m;  e.g.  Tlepolexmu,  Tmessus.    It  can  also  stand  imme- 
diately after  an  initial  s;  e.g.  sto,  Btravl:  and  in  Greek  words  after 
p;  e.g.  Ptolemsdus, 

On  its  aspiration  see  under  H  (§  132). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  rj  e.g.  TltuB,  TtVos;  Pala- 148 
tium,  UaXarioi/;  &c. 

(ii)  {a)  of  Greek  r;  e.g.  AcVa)Xof^  iBttili;  MtXrmdi/r,  MUtlades ; 
aoTpopj  astnim ;  &c, 

(b)  of  Greek  B,  in  early  period  (see  §  13a);  e.g.  KopwBos,  Co- 
rlntns;  Bcarpov,  teaXmnx;  ^tWo; ,  tlasns ;  Sec.  , 

(c)  of  Greek  8,  only  in  two  or  three  of  the  oldest  inscriptions; 
e.g.  *AXe£ai/dpoy,  AUxentrom;  Kao-oravdpo,  Ga«eiLter.  (Comp.  Quin- 
til,  I.  4,  16.) 

Correspondence:  i.  to  original  Indo-European  t.  149 

2.  to  Greek  r;  e.g.  ten-do,  ten-eo,  reiVa>;  tanros,  ravpos;  to, 
tuus,  TV  Dor.  ((TV  Att.),  reos;  tiill,  tollo,  toleraxe,  roX-fuuo,  tXtj-vmi 
texmlXLUs,  rcp/uz;  tero,  ter-es,  tcusL,  rcipo),  rpL^caj  rpv/Mz;  torr-eo, 
TcpaofKUj  Bto,  sisto,  ard(ris,  tarn] fit]  di-Bting-UO,  ariy-fAO,  ori^ail 
Btezno,  Btr&-ta8,  t6ru8,  oTop-evvvfxif  (rrpd-fivrj  ]  steUa  (for  star-nla), . 
aaTrip(aaT€p-^\  tdgo,  areyo^]  et,  Iri;  peto,  pnepes,  Trerofuu^  Trt-Trro; 
pateo,  irer-avyvfii ',  &c. 

3.  8t  sometimes  to  Greek  ott;  e.g.  stlldeo,  (r7rcvda>;  sotalpa, 
cm-oXa^  (also  a-KoKoil/) ;  tnrgeo,  <nrapya<o  (the  8  having  fallen  off  as  in 
tego,  areya) ;  &C. 

Substitution:  i.  ford  (in  the  preposition  ad)  before  t;  e.g.  150 
at-Uneo  for  adtlneo,  &c.     Also,  in  the  old  language,  oette  for 
c$dite,  from  imperative  cfidS. 

a.  for  final  d  in  a  few  words  (in  inscriptions)  in  and  after  the 
8th  century  u.c;  e.g.  apnt,  allut,  quiti&iiit,  it;  and  in  and  after, 
rarely  before,  4th  century  after  Christ,  set,  at  (for  preposition 
ad).  Haut  is  found  in  repubUcan  inscriptions,  Vt  is  probably  for 
quod. 

3*    For  co^ftlsion  of  ti  with  d  see  under  C  (§  no.  4). 

Influence:  i.  changes  a  preceding  b,  g  to  p,  c;  e.g.  8or]p-tiim  xsx 
from  8Grlb-o;  ao-tuxn  from  &eo\    So  the  prepositions  ad,  ob,  sab 

^  Lachmann  (Lttcr.  p.  54)  generalizing  from  Gellins'  statements 
(IX.  6,  XII.  3),  lays  down  the  following  rules  for  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel  in  past  participles  and  frequentatives.    Stems  in  b,  g,  d  and  u  (for 
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were  changed  (in  pronunciation,  though  the  filing  varies);  e.g. 
at-tlneo,  opttmo,  supter,  &c. 

a.  A  preceding  d  or  t  is  softened  to  s  before  a  suffix  com- 
mencing with  t,  if  it  was  important  to  preserve  the  suffixal  t;  e.g. 
tonfl-trix  £rom  to&d-eo  (tonsrlx  was  almost  unpronounceable) ;  ras- 
tmm  from  rftd-o;  eQoes-tris  from  eanlt-,-  nom.  eques ;  eat^  eat^  for 
edt  n.  e.  edlt^  the  t  being  preserved  as  the  sign  of  the  3rd  pers.). 
(See  below  (§  15a.  3)  for  another  course  which  the  language  adopted 
in  order  to  avoid  the  double  dental.) 

3.  retains  a  preceding  original  8,  which  before  a  vowel  has 
passed  into  r;  e.g.  us-tus  from  ur-o;  tos-tos  (comp.  tes-ta)  fix>m 
torr-eo;  msBa-tiui  from  mssrere;  arbuB-tum  nrom  axbos,  arbor; 
bones-tuB  from  bonoa,  bonor;  BO^tofr-tiu  from  BoelUB,  Boeler-is ;  &c. 

4.  requires  the  insertion  of  p,  if  m  would  otherwise  have 
preceded  it;  e.g.  em-p-tus,  prom-p-tns  from  emo,  sumo.  The  p  is 
involuntarily  pronounced,  as  the  organs  change  from  pronouncing 
xa  to  pronouncing  t  (or  s,  §  70). 

Weakness:  i.  Initial  t  fell  off  before  1;  e.g.  lis  for  stlis;  152 
I0C118  for  Btlooua;  latum  for  tlatnm. 

a.  Drops  away  or  is  assimilated  before  s;  e.g.  misl  from  mltto; 
perouBSi  from  percutlo ;  &c. 

At  the  end  of  a  word  one  s  only  is  retained,  and  the  preceding 
vowel,  if  short,  usually  |:-emains  so;  e.g.  virttbi  for  vlrtat-s;  regens 
for  regent-s  (originally  regentls,  §2145.  2):  Bors  for  sort-s;  equds  for 
eqii6t-8  (eqiUt-) ;  compdsfor  compot-s;  rtamnto  f or  damn&t-s ;  &c. 
But  pariSs,  abiSs,  arlSs  for  paridt-s,  &c. 

3.  The  initial  t  of  a  suffix  is  changed  (but  see  §  151.  a)  to  s 
after  t,  d,  Ig,  rg,  11,  rr,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  the  last  letter  of  the 
stem  being  then  assimilated  or  omitted;  e.g.  cftsmn  for  cad-tnm; 
dlvlBum  for  divid-tum;  messnm  for  met-tmn;  mer-som  for  merg- 
tum;  pul-Bum  from  pello,  (but  in  expultrlx  compared  with  expulsor 
the  t  resumes  its  place  in  order  to  prevent  the  combination  ar). 

So  also  YicenBumnB  or  vicSBimuB  for  vlcent-ttbniiB;  trlcensumuB 
or  trlgeslmuB  for  trlgent-ttUnus;  pes-slmiui  for  ped-tlmuB ;  &c. 

On  eques-tris  for  eqnet-trlB,  see  above  §  151.  2. 

4.  tn,  tm  were  not  allowable  combinations  in  Latin.  (JBtna 
is  Greek.)  Hence  e.g.  ylcS-nuB  for  ylcent-nuB;  Bexagfiniui  for 
Bexagint-mu ;  &c. 

g[a)  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel  (e.g.  ftctUB,  striietaB  front  &gO|  stmo) : 
ilk  c,  shorten  it  (e.g.  dictus  from  dico);  in  p,  t,  are  short  except  mlSBUS, 
BfD^iu ;  in  m,  21,  ^  r,  B,  by  retain  quantity  of  present  tense* 
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5.  Final  t  had  a  weak  position.    Thus  it  fell  off: 

(a)  in  Umbrian;  e.g.  lialM,  fluda  for  habet^  fiEUSlat; 

,  (If)  in  the  oldest  Latin  inscriptions  of  Picehum;  e.g.  dede  for 
dedet  (i.e.  dadit^.  (This  is  the  only  word  in  3rd  pers.  sing,  which 
occurs  in  these  mscnptions.) 

(c)  in  vulgar  inscriptions  on  walls  of  Pompeii;  e.g.  ama,  raUa, 
pard  for  amat,  valeat,  x>arcit,  (but  the  t  is  much  oftener  retained) ; 

(d)  frequently  in  inscriptions  of  fifth  century  after  Christ  and 
later;  e.g.  feoe,  quiesoe,  mlllta7l»  ylxl,  for  fedt,  qnlesclt,  mllltavtt, 
▼mt*  &c. 

6.  nt  feU  off  in  3rd  pers.  plur.  perf.  in  Cato,  Sallust,  dactylic 
poets,  &c.  (Cic.  Or.  47,  §  157);  e.g.  acripefire,  amaTQro  for  BcripBO- 
nint,  amayeront. 

In  late  inscriptions  sometimes  fecenm»  viYon,  &c.  are  found  for 
fecenmt,  viYont  (ylvimt). 

7.  A  long  vowel  preceding  a  final  t  was  shortened;  e.g.  am&t 
compared  with  amfts,  am&tlB;  amardt  compared  with  amazta,  ama- 
rStls;  &c. 

D. 

Character  :  as  above.  X53 

Sound  :  the  flat  dental  mute :  English  d.    dl  before  a  vowel,  154 
at  and  after  the  end  of  the  4th  century  after  Christ,  was  pro- 
nounced *qjiii  Blbllo/  i.e.  probably  as  Ji  or  as  J,  with  English  or, 
perhaps,  French  sound  of  J.     (See  below  under  Z,  §  195.) 

Position:  final  only  in  sed,  liaud,  ad,  apud,  and  the  pro- ^55 
nouns  id,  quod,  istud,  Ulud,  aliud.     (Often  final  in  early  Latin,  see 
below  §  160.  6.) 

Never  immediately  precedes  another  consonant  in  same  sylla- 
ble, except  in  a  few  Greek  words,  and  Drusus  (said  to  be  from  the 
Gallic,  Suet  Ttb,  3);  and  see  §  158. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek  by  S;  e.g.  Decius,  AcKtos;  «s6 
CadldUB,  KmdiKios;  Ikunitius,  Ao^iriog;  Fidena,  $^^17107;  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  d;  e.g.  dpcTravw,  Dxepammi;  Arjfi^aBevris,  Demo- 
BtlieneB ;  dmira,  disota ;  &c. 

.    Correspondence:  x.  to  an  original  Indo-European  d,  and  157 
(medial)  dli.    The  final  d  of  the  ablative  corresponds  to  an  ori- 
ginalt.  . 
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a.  (a)  to  Greek  d;  e.g.  ddmSre,  da^f©;  daps,  bcarna^  dcZ- 
7rvov\  densus,  baxrvs't  dttiaiw,  de^o),  dofto;;  dexter,  b^^ios]  dftre, 
d&tOF,  donjp,  diSa)/ii;  ddlTia,  doXor;  duo,  dis-,  dUbius,  bvo,  bis,  dia- 
aos'j  6do,  es-ca,  cdoa,  cV-^io);  dens,  68ovs  (pdopr-)]  op-pldum,  pe(d)8, 
iredop,  irob'j  (novs)',  scindo,  crxi-C^,  ^xi^a^i  tmda,  vbap',  &c. 

(h)  to  Greek  medial  ^;  e.g.  fldo,  fides,  7r€i0a>,  maris]  gau- 
dGre,  yTj$€'iv\  Ya(d)s,  yad-imonluni,  aeO-Xop, 

Substitution  :    i.    for  tv  before  r  in  words  derived  from  i^s 
auattaor;  e.g.  auadraglnta,  quadra,  auadrupes,  quadrlduum  (not 
quatrlduum),  &c. 

a.  once  (in  a  very  old  vase  inscription)  for  final  t:  fedd  for 
fecit.  (The  Oscan  had  sometimes  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  in  d.)  So  in 
the  Mon.  Ancyr,  adque,  allquod,  for  atque,  aliquot.  In  late  imperial 
inscriptions  occasionally  capud  for  caput;  rellquld  for  rellqult ;  &c. 

Influence:  i.  requires  a  preceding  consonant  to  be  flat;  e.g.  159 
sub-duoo,  ab-do,  &c. 

a.    changes  preceding  m  to  n;  e.g.  con-do  (for  corn-do),  &c. 

3.  changes  a  following  t  to  s,  and  then  is  assimilated  or 
omitted;  e.g.  dlyl-sum  for  dlvld-tum;  scan-sum  for  scand-tum; 
fossa  from  f&d-io ;  &c.  (For  d  before  tr  see  below.)  In  the  prae- 
Ciceronian  language  cette  for  cddlte  is  found. 

Weakness  :    i.   Initial  d  before  ▼  dropped;  off,  the  v  be-  x6o 
coming  1) ;  e.g.  duonus  becomes  lx>nus.    See  §  76. 

a.  Initial  d  before  1  dropped  off;  e.g.  JOvls  for  (old)  DiOvls; 
Jftnus  for  Dl&nus ;  Jfivenls,  JtLnius  from  stem  diu-;  Jacio  compared 
with  BuoKCi,  bioKTcap ;  &c. 

3.  Before  the  initial  tr  of  a  suffix,  d  changed  to  s.  (The  t 
was  retained  because  sr  was  unpronounceable.)  e.g.  tonstrlx  for 
tond-trlz;  olaus-trum  for  (flaud-trum;  rfts-trum  for  rftd-trum;  ros* 
trum  for  rGd-trum;  finis-tra  for  firaud-tra ;  &c. 

4.  Before  the  initial  m,  1,  n  of  a  suffix,  d  fell  off  or  was  assi- 
milated; e.g.  c»-mentum  from  csBdfire;  r&-mentum  fromrftd-ere; 
r&-mu8  compared  with  rftdix ;  &c. 

8c&-la  (for  Bcand-la)  from  scand-foe;  nitela  of  nIteUa  for  nlt6- 
dula. 

fl-nlB  (for  fld-nifl)  from  flndo;  meroeonaxios  for  nMrcednarlng. 

5.  Before  s,'  d  is  assimilated  or  falls  away;  e.g.  oes-sl  for 
oed-sl;  ten-slfortend-si;  &c.    See  also  §  159.  3. 

At  the  end  of  a  word,  the  d  being  asdmilated,  one  s  only  re» 
mains,  and  the  preceding  yowel,  if  ^ort,  remains  so;  e.g.  inclli 
for  ineUds;  MrOi  for  lifirMs;  lapis  for  laplds;  oompta  for  compedB; 
[ptaj  Tfti  (from  stems  pM-,  Tftd-),  are  long  as  being  mono- ; 
syllables]. 
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6.  Final  d  fell  off  at  an  early  period  from  the  ablative  case 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  inscription  later  than  the  S.  C.  de  Bacc,  186  B.C. 
and  is  not  found  constantly  even  in  the  earliest  inscriptions.  The 
Oscan  shov^rs  this  d:  the  Umbrian  and  other  Italian  dialects  (Vol- 
scian,  Sabellan)  do  not,  though  some  inscriptions  are  much  older 
than  the  Latin.    Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 

This  ablatival  d  has  dropped  off  also  from  the  adverbs  supra, 
infra  (suprad,  infirad),  &c.,  and  probably  from  intereft,  posteft,  &c. ; 
also  from  the  particle  red,  and  the  prepositions,  sed,  prod,  antid, 
postid,  except  sometimes  in  composition ;  e.g.  sed-ltlo,  red-eo,  prod- 
est,  antidliac  (for  antehac) ;  &c.  So  also  facilumed  {S,  C,  de  JBacc), 
for  later  facUUme. 

The  pronouns  me,  te,  se  (both  accusative  and  ablative)  were  in 
early  times  med,  ted,  sed. 

Of  the  final  d  of  the  imperative  (also  retained  in  Oscan),  one 
example  remains  in  Latin;  estod  (Fest.  p.  230);  perhaps  also  fadtud 
for  fadto. 

7.  In  the  particle  red  in  composition,  the  d  was  frequently 
either  assimilated,  or  fell  off,  the  vowel  being  lengthened  to  com- 
pensate. Thus  reddo,  recido,  or  reccido,  rSJectns  always :  redduco 
or  reduco  in  early  poets  including  Lucretius;  rSllqnisd,  rSUgio, 
reUcuuB  in  Lucr. ;  (rfiUquisd,  &c.  in  iambic  &c.  (Plaut.  Ter.  Phaedr. 
Sen.);  rfillcus  in  Persius  and  later  poets;)  receptns,  rSllctus  (Lucil.); 
rellatus  and  rdlatus  (Lucr.).  The  perfect  stem  has  always  a  long 
first  syllable  in  repperl,  reppull,  rettull,  rettndl,  probably  as  a  joint 
effect  of  the  original  red  and  the  loss  of  the  reduplication.  In 
other  words  the  d  is  lost  without  compensation. 

8.  The  preposition  prod  always  drops  the  d  in  composition 
except  before  a  vowel;  e.g.  prodeo,  prodest,  but  pr5siim,  produce. 
But  the  o  is  always  lengthened,  except  in  a  few  words,  viz.  pr6- 
ceUa,  prOnepos,  prdneptis,  pr6tervus,  and  before  t  (except  prGfero, 
prGfido,  prSfligo,  prSflo);  usually  prOpa^  (noun  and  verb),  prd- 
curo,  and,  rarely,  prdpello,  Frdserpina.  (In  Greek  words  pr6  is 
always  short,  except  pr51ogus  and  sometimes  proplno.) 

9.  D  in  the  preposition  ad  is  usually  assimilated  to  a  follow- 
ing p,  c,  g,  t,  1,  r,  n;  e.g.  apparet,  acdplo,  a«gero,  attlnet,  alloqnor, 
arrlpio,  annuo  (but  adnepos).  It  is  usually  omitted  before  gn,  sp, 
cc,  st;  e.g.  agnosco,  aspldo,  asdsco,  asto.  It  always  remains  be^ 
forel),  J,y,ni;e.g.  adbllx),  acUuvo,  advena,  admirer;  and  in  inscrip* 
lions  before  q,  f,  s^;  e.g.    adqulro,  adfero,  adslgno. 

1  The  retention  of  the  d  is  not  a  proof  of  the  pronunciation,  as  we 
see  from  the  pun  in  Plaut.  Pan,  i.  a.  07.  ML  Adsum  apud  te  eccnnu 
AC.  Ego  ellxus  sis  yolo.    The  pronunciation  was  assnm. 
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For  the  more  usual  atqne,  ad-que  is  found  in  the  Mon.  Ancyr 
and  frequently  in  other  inscriptions. 

10.  Final  d  in  old  Latin  sometimes  changed  to  r.  Thus  in  ad 
in  composition,  chiefly  before  v  and  f ;  e.g.  arvocatos,  arvorsum, 
arveho,  arvena ;  arfines,  arfarl,  arfiiisso.  Hence  arUter  from  ad« 
1}eto,  arcesBO  for  ad-cesso. 

So  also  merldles  for  medL-dles  (according  to  the  Romans); 
T,a«iiTmTin  on  old  coins  for  Larlnum;  apor  (in  Festus)  for  apud. 
Comp.  aud-io,  aur-is  ear, 

11.  In  qulcquid,  quicauam,  cette  (for  cddite),  d  is  assimilated. 
In  quo-circa  (for  quod-circa,  comp.  idcirco),  hoc  (for  hodce),  d 

is  omitted. 

For  the  more  usual  liaud,  are  found  haut,  and  in  early  Latin 
(and  in  mss.  of  Livy  and  Tacitus)  before  consonants  hau.  (For 
aput,  set,  &c.  see  §  150,  and  for  the  practical  omission  of  d  in  apud 
in  the  comic  poets,  see  §  295.  4.) 

N. 
Character:  as  above.  161 

Sound:  both  (i)  dental,  and  (a)  guttural,  nasal.  i6a 

I.    as  dental  nasal  usually,  like  English  n. 

a.  as  guttural  nasal  ("  n  adulterlnum")  before  a  guttural  (c,  q, 
g,  x);  sounded  like  English  ng,  (or  n  in  inky,  finger).  Varro  (ap. 
Prise.  I.  39)  said  the  oldest  Roman  writers  followed  the  Greek  in 
writing  g  for  n  before  c  and  g;  e.g.  aggulus  for  angulua  (comp. 
Greek  ay^uXoy);  agguilla  (comp.  tyx^kvi)',  agcora  (comp.  5yKvpa); 
agcepsfor  anceps;  aggens  for  angexis;  iggenmt  for  ingerunt. 

Position:   final,  only  i.  in  nom.  ace.  sing,  of  neuter  nouns  in   163 
-men,  and  a  few  others;  e.g.  gluten  (n),  &c.;  tibicen,  comlcen, 
tttblcen,  fldlcen  (for  tiMcinus),  &c. 

a.  in  some  adverbs ;  e.  g.  In,  an,  sin  (for  sl-ne),  qnin  (for  qul-ne), 
tamen;  also  viden,  audin,  &c.  (for  vides-ne,  audis-ne). 

3.   in  Greek  words;  e.g.  splen,  slndon,  &c. 

Never  after  another  consonant  in  an  initial  combination  (§  11), 
except  in  a  few  words  which  in  the  older  language  began  with  gn 
(see  §  129. 3).     Never  initial  before  another  consonant. 

Frequent  before  t  and  b  at  end  of  a  word  (§  %^i). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  i/,  or,  before  gutturals,  by   164 
y;  e.g.  Faunus,<E>auws;  Numitor,  Ne/ieVo)p;  Clnclufl,  KiyKtoyJ  uncla, 
ovyKia  or  ot'yyiaj  Longus,  Aoyyos;  &c. 
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(ii)    of  Greek  v^  or,  before  gutturals,  y\  e.g.  yifafxav,  gnomon;   , 
Uavy  Fan;   2€ipi^v,  Siren;  'Ayytoi/r,  AncUses;   (nroyym,   Bpongla; 
Conmcanlns,  KopoyKovLos  (Polyb.) ;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-Kuropean  n.  165 

2.  to  Greek  p,  or,  before  gutturals,  y;  e.g.  animus,  anlma, 
avtfjLos',  fftaa,  yci/vf ;  an-heio,  avd;  in,  cV,  ctV  (for  €vs)]  m&neo, 
me-mXn-1,  mens,  &c.,  /icW,  lU^yLova^  /licVo; ,  &c. ;  N6ro  (a  Sabine 
word),  ain/p  {avtp") ;  nOvus,  veos  iycFos) ;  &naa  (anat-s),  vrja-a-a ;  nix, 
nlv-is,  nin-guit,  i;(<^6ror,  i/r<^€i;  nim-c,  vvp\  unguis,  ui^tf ;  nuo,  co- 
niveo,  v€v^,  lorora^ca,  &c. 

Substitution:  i.  For  m  before  all  but  labial  consonants;  e.g.  tee 
con-cors,  con-«ero,  conjuz,  &c.  (see  under  m,  §  86.  4). 

2.  nn  for  nd.  There  is  some  evidence  for  forms  dlstennlte, 
dispennite  for  distendlte,  dlspendite  (PI.  Mil.  1407);  and  tennitur 
for  tenditur  (Ten  Ph.  330). 

Influence:  i.  causes  c,  s,  t,  d,  m  to  fall  out  before  it;  e.g.  167 
lA-na  for  luc-na;  pOno  for  posno;  yicSnlis  for  vicentnus;  fl-nis  for 
fld^nis  (Undo) ;  septenus  for  septem-nus ;  novenus  for  novem-nns,  &c. 

a.  ns,  nf  lengthened  the  preceding  vowel.  See  Cic.  Or,  48, 
§  159 :  "  *  Indoctus'  dicimus  brevi  prima  littera,  *  insanus'  producta, 
'inhumanus'  brevi,  *  infelix'  longa ;  et  ne  multis,  quibus  in  verbis  eae 
primae  litterae  sunt,  quae  in  sapiente  atque  felice,  producte  dicitur,  in 
ceteris  omnibus  breviter.^^  So  Consns,  Consualla,  consnles  (ace), 
ConsHia,  Considius,  are  written  Kavcros,  Ktava-ovaXia,  Ka>p(rovXaSf 
jco)V(riXia,  Kchpo-ISlos  (Dionys.  Hal.) ;  Consontla,  Kaptrepria  (Appiaii), 
Kwr€PTLa  (Strab.);  Constantlnus,  Kapo-Taprlvoe  (Dio  Cass.);  cen- 
sus, accensus,  Kflpcosy  aKKr^va-os  (Inscr.);  Censorlnus,  Kr^pirapipof 
(Mon.  Ancyr.  App.);  Ramnenses,  Titienses,  'Pafivi]v(rrjs9  Titi^potjs 
(Plut.).  [Compare  with  Centenlus,  Kei/rjji/ioff  (Pojyb.,  App.);  Cen- 
turiones,  Kfprvpiapcs  (Polyb.).] 

Weakness:  i.  changes  to  m  before  a  labial  (p,  b,  m),  though  168 
the  change  is  not  always  marked  in  writing ;  e.  g.  imperator,  impe- 
tium  (sometimes  inperium);  compleo  (conpleo),  imbuo,  commuto, 
ImmortaUs  (often  inmortalis)  ;  &c. 

a.  in  drops  its  n  in  composition  before  gn ;  e.g.  l-gnavos,  1- 
gnarus,  i-gnosco,  1-guominia.     (Compare  §  86.  4.) 

3.  Betbre  s  it  frequently  falls  away,  sometimes  Is  assimilated: 

(a)  in  adjectival  suffixes;  e.g.  formosus  for  formonsus  (Verg.); 
vexrucossus,  Imperlossus  (Augustan  insciipt.) ;  Maluglnesis  (ib.); 
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Thermeses  (also  Thermenses,  Tennenses,  in  some  inscr.  A.u.c. 
683) ;  PisaureBes  (very  old  inscr.).  Cicero  is  said  to  have  vvrrit- 
ten  Megalesia,  Foresia,  Hortesia.     So^Oprrnrios  for  Hortenslus. 

In  late  inscriptions  also  in  pres.  part.;  e.g.  doles,  lacrlmas  for 
dolens,  lacrlinans,  &c. 

{b)  numeral  suffixes;  e.g.  quotles,  Tides,  mlUies,  &c.,  TicSslmus, 
mlUeslmus,  &c.  are  post-Augustan  forms  for  quotiens,  Tidens, 
vlcensuxnus  (or  Tlcenslmus),  &c. 

(r)  in  stems;  e.g.  cSsor,  in  prae-Aug.  inscriptions  for  censor; 
mostellarla  from  monstrum  (mostmin,  Verg.) ;  tosillsa  (C.  N,D. 
2.  54)  for  toxLBillBa;  trlmestris  for  trlmenstris;  tUsus,  passus, 
fressns,  also  tunsus,  pansus,  frensus.  So  elephas  for  elephans; 
trastnim  (Verg.)  for  transtrnm. 

4.  n  final  (or  ns?)  fells  away  alvrays  in  nom.  case  of  stems  ni 
.•on;  e.g.  homo,  cardo  (homdn-,  card6n-),  sermo,  oblivlo  (sermOn-, 
oblivion-),  &c.  So  ceteroqui,  alioqui,  for  prae-AugU!>tan  csdtero- 
qiiin,  &c. 

Insertion:   i.  Athamans,  Indlgens  in  Augustan  inscriptions  169 
for  Athamas,  Indlges,  &c.  Also  tlienBaurus.(tensaiiras?)  in  Plautus 
for  Oi](ravp6s»  , 

a.  in  verbal  forms;  e.g.  tango  (see  Book  II).  So  also  con- 
junx,  conjugls  from  Jug-,  Jimgo. 


L. 

Character;  always  as  above,  after  570  or  5  80  A.u.c.    Before  170 
that  the  earlier  form  (with  the  bottom  stroke  not  horizontal  but 
forming  an  acute  angle  with  the  other),  once  exclusively  used,  was 
still  in  use. 


Sound:  as  in  English. 


171 


Position:   final  only  in  a  few  nouns  in  nom.  and  neuter  ace.  172 
cases  sing.     It  can  stand  immediately  before  a  mute  at  the  end  of  a 
syllable;  e.g.  sculptns,  calx,  &c. ;  and  immediately  after  p,  b,  c,  g  at 
beginning  of  a  syllable;  e.g.  pluma,  Uandus,  damo,  glans,  &c. 

Representation:    i.  in  Greek  by  X  always;  e.g.  Publius  173 
Lentulus,  IIoTrXiof  A^vrovkos  (Polyb.),  UovnXios  AcVXoj  ( Appian) ; 
Popillius,  noiriXXiof ;  Latini,  Aarivor,  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  X;  e.g.  x^«Mvf»  chlamys;  *vXXis,  Phyllis;  'EXcm;, 
Helena;  &c. 

Correspondence:   i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  1  or  r.  174 
[Some  (e.g.  Schleicher)  consider  1  to  arise  always  from  a  weakening 
of  an  original  r]. 
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*  .  a.  to  Greek  X;  e.g.  ftUiu,  oXXo?;  diUcis,  y\vKvs\  vcdvo,  ikvoa 
(ffX-);  oleum,  cXatov;  calx,  Xa^  (for  xXa^);  Iftna,  Xa^i^;  l^so, 
Xcyo;  leo,  Xiff,  XeW;  luo,  Xvo;  l&vo,  ad-luo,  Xovo>;  lUtUo,  oXoXv^o); 
fiOlo,  ot^aXXfio;  pfUoc,  >/rvXXa;  Ulna,  cJXcj/i;;  yOlo,  /3ovXo/iai;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  p  (rarely);  e.g.  yellus,  ylllus,  cpoj  (ionic),  €piov\ 
iMtlbus,  pap^apos  ]  iniuni,  \eipiou. 

4.  to  Greek  b;  e.g.  lacruxna,  do/cpvov;  levir,  ddifp;  Oleo,  5dor, 
ofo  (per£  od-o)S-a),  od/iTy. 

Substitution:  for  m,  d,  n  or  r  before  1.    See  next  section.    In  17s 
composition  com-  generally  became  con-,  sometimes  col- ;  e.  g.  colle- 
gium; See.     In  inscriptions  conleglum,   conlega  till  about  end  of 
Augustus'  reign;  then  collegium,  &c.   (Momms.  Ephsm,  i.  p.  79.) 

In  usually  remained.*  Ad  generally  became  al;  e.g.  alloquor,  &c. 

Influence:  i.  Assimilates  to  itself  or  omits  a  preceding  176 
0,  d,  n,  r,  s,  x,  an  intervening  short  vowel  being  omitted;  e.g. 
paullus  for  pauculus;  lapillus  for  lapid-ulus;  sella  for  sSdiila; 
corolla  for  cor5n-1ila;  Catullus  for  Cat0n-tUlus;  Hispallus  for  His- 
panulus;  Asellus  for  Asin-ulus;  prSlum  for  pren-limi  (from  pre- 
mo);  airellus  for  ager-lus;  quSlus  for  quas-lus  (comp.  qu&sillus); 
&la  for  ax-la  (or  axilla) ;  ySlum  for  vex-lum  (or  yexlllum). 

2.  1  preferred  5  or  tl  before  it;  e.g.  salto,  Insulto,  compared 
with  tracto,  detrecto;  pociUum  with  pulcdr  (old  polcer);  &c. 
(§  ao4.  a,  <r.) 

U  preferred  e ;  e.  g.  vello  compared  with  yulsus ;  fisceUa  with 
flsclna;  &c.    (§  213.  5.) 

3.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  initial  t  or  guttural;  e.g. 
latus  for  tl&tus  (tollo);  lis  for  stlis;  Idcus  for  stldcus;  lamentimi 
compared  with  clamo;  lac  (lact-)  with  yaXa/cT-;  or  the  insertion 
(or  transposition)  of  a  short  vowel  between;  e.g.  scalpo,  sculpo 
compared  with  yXo^o),  yXvi/xa ;  dulcis  with  ykvKvs  (for  dXuicus). 

4.  caused  the  omission  of  a  preceding  short  vowel  after  c  or  p ; 
e.g.  Tinclum,  s»clum,  periclum,  hercle,  disciplina,  maniplus,  for 
vlnctUum,  &c. ;  publicus  for  popullcus. 

5.  threw  off  a  following  s;  e.g.  consul  for  consuls,  sSl  for  sols, 
&c.  vigil  for  vigilis.  In  velle  a  succeeding  r  is  assimilated  (y616se 
becoming  yolere,  yolre,  yelle). 

6.  l{r,  U,  changed  a  following  suffixed  t  into  s;  e.g.  mulg-, 
mulsus;  yell-,  yulsus. 

7.  changed  a  subsequent  1,  in  suffix  -51i,  into  r;  e.g.  famularis, 
palinaris,  yulgarls  compared  with  talis,  animSlis.  frugaiis,  augurftlis, 
edIUls,  &c. 
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So  also  a  preceding  1  is  changed  into  r;  e.g.  carnleus  frora 
C68liim;  Parllia  from  Pales. 

Weakness  :  In  some  words  the  spelling  varied  between  a  angle  ^^^ 
and  double  1,  viz.: 

I.  if  1  (not  being  a  case-inflexion)  followed  1,  the  grammarians 
held  that  single  1  should  be  written;  e.g.  xnllle,  xnllla  (Mon.  Ancyr. 
has  millia);  Messalla,  MessSIina;  villa,  villcus;  but  stilUcidluxn 
(not  stUicidium)  usually.  So  inscriptions  give  both  Amullus  and 
AmulUus;  Petilia,  Petilllus;  PopiUus,  Poplllius;  &c.,  but  -ilius  is 
much  more  frequent  than  -iUius  in  most  words;  Folllo  however  is 
more  frequent  than  Polio. 

a.  the  suffix  -ela  is  in  good  MSS.  written  -ella  after  a  short 
syllable;  e.g.  Idquella,  qudrella, mfidella;  suAd&la,  tatela,  corruptSla. 


B. 

Character  :  usually  as  above,  but  in  early  inscriptions  the  xjs 
right  hand  lower  limb  is  very  short. 

Sound:    the  sound  made  by  vibration  of  the  point  of  the  179 
tongue:  rather  the  Italian  or  German  r,  than  the  English. 

Position:  frequently  final;  viz.  in  nom.  and  neut.  ace.  sin-  180 
gular  of  nouns,  and  in  ist  and  3rd  persons  singular  and  plural  of 
passive  verbs.     It  can  stand  immediately  before  any  final  conso- 
nant; e.g.  ara,  arx;  and  immediately  after  an  initial  mute. 

Representation:    i.    in  Greek,  by  p;  e.g.  Roma,  *^<L\i.i)\  \Zx 
TreWa,  TpcjSta;  Tiberius,  Ti^epios]  Heniicl,''Epwi<c«9;  Brutus,  BpoO- 

TOS]   &c. 

a.  of  Greek  p;    e.g.   Kpan^p^  crater;   piyVap,  rhetor;  Ilaptf, 
Paris;  &c. 

3.  of  Greek  A ;  e.  g.  kuvOijXios,  cantfirlus. 

Correspondence:  t.  to  an  original  Indo-European  r.  182 

a.  to  Greek  p;   e.g.  ar-ma,  ar-mus,  ar-tus,  ars,  dp~,  dpapia-Kta, 


o-€ipaj  6piios\  &c. 
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3.  to  Greek  X  (rarely);  e.g.  grando,  x^^of"?  lilmndo,  x^ 
\ibmf\  strlgUls,  Btrlniro,  orkeyyisi  areXyUy  crrpayyevio]  li&ru-spex, 
MUa,   xo^f'Si  Xop^i]\   ciirYUB,  Kvp-rosi  kvXKoS' 

Substitution  :  i.  E  between  two  vowels  is  frequently,  and  183 
final  r  is  sometimes,  a  substitute  for  an  earlier  b^.  But  this  substitu- 
tion was  prior  to  any  inscription  which  we  have,  and  may  probably 
be  referred  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  on  the  ground  of  Cicero's  state- 
ment (^Fam.  9,  21),  that  L.  Papirius,  consul  336  B.C.  (=418  u.c), 
was  the  first  of  his  family  who  ceased  to  be  called  Papisius.  (Cf. 
Pompon.  Dig.  i.  a.  §  36.) 

This  change  is  noted  in 

(a)  stems;  e.g.  lares  for  lases  (in  song  of  Arval  brothers); 
aras  for  asas;  ferias  for  fesias;  arena  for  asena.  Compare 
nar-is,  nfts-us;  hdrl,  ^^es,  hes-temus;  puer,  pfLs-us;  dr-axn, 
Sr-o,  sum  (for  es-um);  gSro,  ges-tum;  Hr-o,  us-tiim;  &c. 
quaro,  qusBso. 

(b)  dari  for  dasl;  dlrlmere,  dlrUbere  from  dis-. 

{c)  noun  suffixes;  e.g.  plgndra^  pignns;  onfira,  onus,  onnstns; 
vetdra,  vetus,  &c. ;  VenSrls,  Venus;  Cer6rls,  Ceres;  pulvSr-is, 
piQyls.  So  also  honor  has  old  form  honOs ;  arbdr,  arbOs ;  robur 
had  once  abl.  robdse,  and  apparently  nom.  robns. 

So  also  adjectives;  e.g.  Papirius  for  Papisius;  Valdrius  for 
Valdsius;  Veturius  for  Vetusius;  Numfoius  for  KunUsius;  ns- 
farius  compared  with  nefas-tus;  Etruria  with  £trus-ci;  me- 
li5rem  for  meli5s-em  (comp.  neut.  melius) ;  plurima  for 
plusima. 

[The  genitive  plural  suffix  -rum  is  generally  held  to  be  for  -sam ; 
and  the  r  of  the  passive  voice  to  be  for  s;  i.e.  for  se,  the  passive 
having  been  originally  reflexive.] 

(d)  r  before  m  and  n  appears  to  have  sometimes  arisen  from  s ; 
e.g.  carmen  is  connected  with  casmena  (old  form  of  camena). 
So  veter-nus  (for  veter-inus)  fix)m  vetus;  dlur-nus  compared 
with  interdius,  nudius. 

2.  For  d  in  the  word  ad  (in  composition),  and  apnd,  see 
§  160.  10.  II. 

3.  For  1  in  suffix  -fills,  after  a  stem  containing  1,  see  §  176.  6. 

^  In  some  Greek  dialects  (e.g.  Laconian,  Elean,  Eretrian)  p  is  found 
iot  finals;  e.g.  rolp,  Tip,  for  Tots,  t/j  ;  and  for  tr  before  consonants; 
e.g.  Kopp.T}Tat  for  Koap.-^Tai ;  but  not  between  vowels.  See  Curtius,  Gr. 
Etym,  p.  396,  ed.  2. 
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Influence:  r.  assimilates  to  itself  the  final  letter  of  the  pre-  184 
positions  com,  In,  ad,  sul);  e.g.  corriplo,  irrogo,  axripio,  aurrlplo. 
(No  instances  in  republican  inscriptions.) 

2.  Changes  a  preceding  tv  to  d,  in  quadrlduum,  quadrupes,  Sec, 
from  quattuor  (§  158).  tr,  later  dr,  is  found  in  some  early  tran- 
scriptions of  Greek  words  (§  148.  r). 

3.  dislikes  short  1  (for  6)  to  precede  it;  comp.  legls,  legit, 
legltur,  with  legCris,  legdre,  legdrem ;  Numdrlus  with  Numlslus ; 
conf&ro,  coxLtSro  compared  with  coUIgo,  corrlgo ;  pario,  pepdri,  com- 
perlo  compared  with  cS4o,  cecldi,  concldo;  pulvis,  cucumis  with 
piUy6rem,  cucumdrem;  anser,  anserls  with  ales,  alitis;  fimus, 
fUnerls  with  homo,  homlnis;  &c. 

The  only  Latin  words  in  which  r  is  preceded  by  a  short  I  are 
vir,  viridlB,  vireo,  &c.;  Qvlrites,  QvMnus;  pirus,  plnun;  Mrundo, 
hlrado;  and  dir-  for  dis-  in  composition;  (e.g.  dirimo).  Comp. 
also  HirruB,  Mrrio.  In  vir,  Tlrtus,  &c.  1  is  said  by  the  Roman  gram- 
marians to  have  had  the  sound  of  Greek  v.     Cf.  §  237. 

4.  prefers  a  vowel  before  it,  instead  of  after  it;  e.g.  cer-no, 
certus,  compared  with  Kpiva),  crSvi,  cre-tum;  serpo,  repo;  sorbeo, 
po^eo);  porrum,  TTpao-oi/;  tiordua,  ^pabvs]  tertlus,  rp/ro^ ;  corcodilus 
(sometimes),  KpoKoBeiKos;  caro,  camem,  Kpeas]  tarpessita  (some- 
times), Tpairc^LTTjs ;  farcio,  (fipaaa-ca*^  Tarsumemius,  also  Trasumen- 
nu8.  This  metathesis  appears  to  have  been  common  to  the  Latin 
with  the  iEolo-Doric  Greek.      (Ritschl,  Optuc.  ii.  531.) 

5.  occasioned  the  omission  of  a  subsequent  s,  or  of  a  preceded 
by  a  short  vowel;  e.g.  puer  for  puerus,  tener  for  tenerus,  orator  for 
orators,  &c. 

6.  IT,  rg  converted  a  subsequent  suffixed  t  to  s;  e.g.  curr-o, 
cur-sum;  merg-o,  mersum;  &c.  (see  §  5a.  3). 

Weakness:    i.  is  assimilated  to  a  succeeding  s,   and  then  185 
often  omitted ;    e.  g.   prOsa,   for  proversa   (oratlo) :  rusum   (also 
ruBsum)  for  ihirsum  (reversum) ;  Tuscus  for  Turscus  (comp.  Etrus- 
cus) ;  tOB-tus  for  torstus  from  torr-eo  (which  was  for  tors-eo,  comp. 
repa-ofiai).    Pono  for  por-sino,  pos-slno,  posno.    (Corssen.) 

a.  is  omitted  (sometimes)  when  the  following  syllable  contains 
r;  e.g.  muUe-brls  from  muller-;  fone-bris  from  ftmer-  (funos-); 
fehris  from  ferveo;  pe-Jerare  for  perjerare. 

The  same  dislike  of  the  repetition  of  r  is  seen  in  the  retention 
(or  preference)  of  -fills  instead  of  -flxis  as  a  suffix  when  an  r  pre- 
cedes; and  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  future  participle  (except 
fUturus)  in  the  genitive  plural.  Neue  (11.  462)  mentions  only  ven- 
turorum  (Ov.);  iturarum,  exiturarum,  translturarum,  morlturorum 
(Sen.);  perituronim  (Sen.  Quintil). 
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8. 

Character:    as  above;  but  the  older  form  was  angular.  -«86 
Other  Italian  alphabets,  viz.  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  old  Sabellian 
had  two  characters,  2  (or  an  angular  s)  and  M,  for  sibilants,  ap- 
parently the  sounds  a  and  all.    The  Samnite  (Oscan)  and  Faliscan 
agi'eed  with  the  Roman. 

Sound  :  a  hiss,  as  English  initial  s  (e.  g.  in  sin),  i.  e.  8  sharp.  187 
At  one  time  b  between  two  vowels  was  probably  sounded,  as  medial 
and  final  b  is  often  sounded  in  English  (e.  g.  reason^  rose) ;  i.e.  b  flat, 
which  is  same  as  z:  hence  the  change  of  b  to  r  (§  183),  the  posi- 
tion of  the  organs  being  very  similar  for  2  and  r.  Final  a  was  at 
one  time  not  audible. 

Position:   very  frequently  final  both  in  nouns  and  verbs.    It  188 
never  stands   (in  Latin  words)   immediately  after  an  initial  con- 
sonant ;  but  on;en  before  p,  c,  t. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  s;  e.g.  8ergluB,  Scpyior ;  189 
BpuriuB,  Sfl-opiof ;  Ksbbo,  lLala<av\  Crasaus,  Kpao-o-of;  &c. 

(ii)     I.    of  Greeks;  fro(fiifn^s^  aopIiiBtes;  (rTrX^i/,  aplen;  &c. 

a.  of  Greek  initial  f  before  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  ZtjBosy  8etTia; 
C<ovrjf  BOXia;  &c. 

3.  aa  for  Greek  medial  {  before  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  ftSfo, 
xnasaa ;  Koi/xa^o),  comlaaQr ;  ^aXoxtto),  xnaladBBO ;  'ArrtKt^o),  AtticlBSO ; 
&c.  ^In .  the  Tarentine  dialect  such  forms  as  XaxTiWo),  o-oXiriVo-o) 
are  said  to  have  occurred.)  So  the  Etruscan  Mezentlua  was  in 
the  older  language  Measentius. 


190 


Correspondence  :  i.    to  an  original  Indo-European  b. 

2.  to  Greek  s;  e.g.  sum  (for  ea-uxn),  et/ii  (for  Ja-fxi);  vestla, 
icrBrjs,  evpvfxi ;  B&nua,  (rdos,  <ras ;  Bfla,  <rvf ,  vs ;  veaper,  ccnrepor ; 
BCtLtuin,  (TKVTos;  adpio,  a-Kfjirrpov ;  aporta,  airvpis]  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  rough  breathing;  e.g.  aal,  oXs;  aftllo,  SWofiai; 
aez,  €£;  aeptem,  cTrra;  addeo,  aSdea,  cCofiai,  edos;  ae,  auna,  €,  tnpe 
(for  o-ff),  iosf  axl)69;  aerpo,  r6po,  cpTrca;  simplex,  aTrXooy;  ailva, 
vXi;;  atato,  tarrjfu'y  aQlixa  (old  aollus),  6\os\  sfipor,  aomnua,  vttvos; 
86cer,  €Kvp6s]  auto,  viro]  auper,  wrep;  &c. 

Substitution:    i.   at  for  tt  or  dt,  if  the  last  t  was  to  be  pre-  19c 
served;  e.g.  dauatnim  fromclaudo;  tonatrix  from  tond-eo;  equea^ 
trla,  equeater  from  eaues  (Sqii^t-);  &c.  Cf.  §  151. 2. 
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2.  88  (or  8)  for  ts  or  ds;  e.g.  clau-sl  for  claud-sl;  iiil-8i  for 
xnit-sl;  equSs/or  equfit-s;  es-se  fpr  ed-se  (i.e.  Mere  to  eat)\  firons 
for  £ront-8  and  for  fj:oxid*8;  &c. 

So  also  n  (sometimes)  and  r  (rarely)  are  assimilated  to  a  follow- 
ing 8,  and,  it  may  be,  subsequently  omitted;  e.g.  formOsus  for  for- 
mon-sus  (Verg.,  Ov.);  lmperlG8Us  or  -088iis  for  iinperion-8U8;  YldSs 
for  viclens;  vlcesumus  for  yicen8Uinu8;  tTlge8iima8  for  trigensumus 
(see  below  4) ;  mens&s  (and  other  ace.  plurals)  for  men8amB  (IkiensajiB); 
dispessuB  for  dlspan-sus ;  xnostrum  from  moxi8trum  (see  next  §). 

Pr5sa  for  proversa  (prorsa);  pr5sii8  for  prorsus;  rtlsus  (omis- 
sus) for  rursus.  But  mer-sus,  Ter-sus,  &c.  (see  next  §)  remain  (§  4a). 

3.  8  for  t  after  Ig,  rg,  11,  rr;  e.  g.  mul-sum  for  mulg-tnm;  mer- 
siim  for  merg-tum;  cur-sum  for  curr-tum;  pul-sum  for  pell-tnin, 
&c.  (Quintilian,  I.  4.  14,  speaks  of  xnertare,  pultare,  as  being  the 
old  forms  for  mersare,  pulsare.)  Rarely  after  single  mutes ;  e.  g. 
lap-sum  for  lab-tum;  &c.  (see  §  705  and  Preface). 

4.  ss  (or  s)  for  dt  or  tt;  (i.  e.  dt,  tt,  become  ds,  ts  as  in  pre* 
ceding  paragraph,  and  then  by  assimilation  ds,  ts  became  ss,  of  which 
one  8  was  after  Cicero's  time  omitted^;  e.g.  cessum  for  ced-tum; 
casum  (cassum  Cic.)  for.  cad-tum;  mis-sum  for  mltt-tum;  sen-sum 
for  sent-tum;  divisum  (divlssum  Cic.)  for  dlvid-tum;  &c.  yicen- 
siimus  for  vicent-tiimus ;  trigensimius  for  trigent-ttimus  (see  above 
a);  &c. 

5.  -Iss  for  iOs  (cf.  §  242)  in  adjectives  of  the  superlative  degree; 
e.g.  durissimus  for  duri5slmus;  doctis-slmus  for  doctl6s-Imiis,  &c. 
See  also  the  next  paragraph  and  the  Preface. 

6.  ss  in  proMbesslt,  levassit,  &c.  appears  to  be  only  indicative 
of  the  length  of  the  preceding  vowel.  Possibly  there  may  have  been 
some  confusion  with  such  forms  as  complessent,  recesset,  levasse, 
&c.  which  contain  the  perfect  suffix  -Is.  Moreover  an  s  left  single 
would  have  formed  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of  Roman 
pronunciation  which  changed  such  an8tor(§i83). 

For  the  etymology  of  arcesso,  capesso,  &c.  see  §  625. 

Influence:    i.    Changed  a  preceding  flat  consonant  to  sharp;  192 
e.  g.  scrlp-Bl  from  scrib-o ;   rexl  (i.  e.  rec-si)  from  reg-o.    So  (in 

1  Quintnian's  words  (i.  7.  20)  deserve  quoting;  "Quid quod  Cicero- 
nis  temporibus  paulumque  infra,  fere  quotiens  s  littera  media  uocalium 
longarum  uel  subjecta  longis  esset,  geminabatur?  ut  *caussae,*  *cassus,* 
*diuissiones:*  quomodo  et  ipsum  et  Vergilium  quoque  scripsisse  manus 
eorum  docent.  atqui  paulum  superiores  etiam  illud,  quod  nos  gemina 
dicimus  *  jussi,*  una  dixerunt." 
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pronunciation  at  least)  op-sequor,  sap-slgno,  though  1>  in  sub  (snbB) 
sometimes  fell  away;  e.g.  Buspldo  (§  78). 

3.  changed  a  preceding  In  to  n;  e.g.  con-scrltx),  consul,  &c. ;  or 
required  insertion  of  p;  e.  g.  hlemps  for  hlems;  nimp-Bl  for  sozn-id; 
&c.  (but  pre8-8i  (for  pren-si)  from  pr6m-o). 

3.  Completely  asamilated,  or  threw  out,  a  preceding' d  or  t 
(always),  n  or  r  (sometimes) ;  e.g.  ces-Bnm  for  ced-snm,  for  ced-tmn; 
&c.    See  §  191,  2.    But  mons  tor  luonts ;  ars  for  arts.    See  §  42. 

4.  ns  lengthens  a  preceding  vowel:  see  §  167.  a. 

Weakness:  i.  Initial  s  has  fallen  off  before  a  consonant  in  193 
some  words;  e.g.  fallo  compared  with  (r0aXXa>;  Aingus  with 
<r<l>6yyos;  tfigo  with  <rrey<o]  tdrus  with  stemo,  arop-wfu,  oTp<ivwfj.i; 
t6no  with  oreVo);  &c.,  but  in  most  stems  the  Greek  and  Latin  agree 
in^  this  matter,  and  the  omission  is  discernible  only  by  comparison 
with  other  languages;  e.  g.  nix,  i/t^e*  compared  with  snow;  taiirus, 
Tovpos  with  jteer;  limns  with  j/ime;  &c. 

a.  Medial  s  fells  away  before  nasals,  liquids,  and  other  flat 
consonants. 

(a)  before  m;  e.g.  dthnns  for  dus-mus  (comp.  baavs);  CamSna 
for  Casmfina;  pQmerinin  for  posmcerlum;  tririmis  compared 
with  trlresmoB  (Duillian  inscript.);  dimota  for  dismota;  trft- 
mltto  for  transxnitto;  &c. 

(h)  before  n;  e.g.  p5no  for  posno  (comp.  pos-nl  and  §  185); 
vldSn  for  Yides-ne;  in  (Ter.  Eun.  651)  for  is-ne,  art  going?; 
satin  for  satis-ne;  ae-num  for  aes-nnm  (»s-^. 

(r)  before  d;  e.g.  JH-dez  for  Jus-dez;  Idem  for  is-dem;  tre-decim 
for  tres-decim;  dlduco  for  dis-duco. 

(d)  before  1,  r;  e.g.  dllabor,  dIripiQ  for  dis-labor,  &c. 

3.  S  between  two  vowels  almost  always  changed  to  r  in  early 
times,  see  §  183.  Consequently  no  Latin  words  exhibit  s  between 
two  vowels, 

Except  (a)  where  s  is  not  original,  but  due  to  a  substitution 
(often  indeed  standing  for  ss);  e.g.  prOsa,  hsB-snm,  esflries, 
ausim,  causa  (caussa,  Cic),  formOsus,  &c.  where  it  stands  for 
d  or  t. 

(b)  compounds  of  words  where  s  was  initial;  e.g.  de-sillo,  po- 
idtura,  prsB-sentla,  bl-seztus,  &c. 

(r)  the  following  words  (some  of  which  may  perhaps  fall  under 
the  foregoing  classes),  viz.  &8lnu3,  b&sium,  csBsdJles,  csesius, 
c&sa,  c&seiis,  cislnm,  fasus,  laser,  miser,  nftsus,  paslllas,  qjik- 
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Bllliim,  qusMO  (also  qusBro),   rdsa  (comp.  pobov),  yS.sa;  and 

some  proper  names;  e.g.  Csasax,  Ksbbo,  Lausus,  Piaa,  Plsauruxn, 

Sisenna,  Sosla  (gSBSum  is  a  Keltic  word). 

4.     Final  s  became  r;  (a)  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  stems  in  s  (in 

compliance  with  the  change  in  the  other  cases?) ;  e.g.  arbor  from  ar- 

bOs-;  honor  from  hotnCs-;  robur  from  robds-;  melior  from  mellGs-; 

&c. 

(J?)  where  a  vowel  originally  followed;   e.g.  puer  for  puerus, 

originally  puesus.     The  characteristic  r  of  the  passive  voice  is 

generally  held  to  be  for  se. 

5.  Final  s  after  a  vowel  at  an  early  period  of  the  language 
was  frequently  not  pronounced,  and  thus  frequently  omitted  in 
writing  also.  (In  the  4th  century  after  Christ  the  same  tendency 
recurred  and  remains  in  Italian,  &c.)     Instances  are 

{a)  nom.  sing,  of  -a  etems;  e.g.  nauta,  scriba,  &c.  compared 
with  vavTT^s^  &c.;  luxuria,  spurcltia,  &c.  with  luxuries,  spur- 
cltles,  &c.     See  Book  II. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  -o  stems;  e.g.  llle,  Ipse  for  lUus,  ipsus.  So 
perhaps  the  vocatives  doxnine,  fill  (^=fllle),  &c.  which  however 
most  philologers  take  for  the  stem  itself  weakened. 

So,  frequently  in  early  inscriptions,  Comelio,  Fourio,  Herenio, 
See.  for  ComelioB,  Fourlos,  Herenlos  (nom.  sing.),  the  forms 
with  s  (both  -08  and  -us)  occurring  likewise  at  the  same  time. 
In  later,  chiefly  imperial,  inscriptions  occur,  e.g.  Fhilarguru. 
Secundu,  &c. 

8  with  the  preceding  vowel  (6  at  that  time)  fell  off  in  puer  for 
puerus,  tiblcen  for  tlbicenus,  &c.  Inscriptions  (e.  g.  S,  C.  Bacc) 
give  Claudl,  Valerl,  &c.  for  Claudios,  Valerios  (nom.  sing.), 
which  some  refer  to  a  shortened  form  Claudis,  Valeris,  as  alls 
for  alius;  some  take  to  be  a  mere  abbreviation. 

(r)  pote  (all  genders)  for  potis;  mage  for  magls  (adv.).  After 
1  and  r  we  have  vigil,  pugU  for  vigilis,  pugilis  (nom.  s.  masc. 
fem.);  acer,  equester,  saluber  (m.  nom.),  &c.  ror  equesteris, 
saluberis;  &c. 

(d)  The  nom.  pi.  of  -o  stems  of  all  kinds  in  early  inscriptions  had 
frequently  s  final,  which  the  ordinary  language  dropped;  e.g. 
Minncieis,  Vituries,  Itallceis,  vireis,  publiceis,  conscriptes,  heisce, 
biace,  Sec.    See  Book  II. 

(<?)  The  ordinary  genitive  sing,  of  -a,  -e,  and  -o  stems,  e.  g.  familiss 
or  familiai,  diei  or  die,  doxnini,  is  either  formed  by  omission  of 
a  final  s  as  in  old  genitives,  familia,8  (for  familiaes) ;  dies,  rabies, 
illius  (for  Ulo-ius) ;  or  is  a  locative  form  in  -i  (so  Bopp,  Mad- 
vig,  and  others).  Only  in  late  inscriptions  occur  integritatl, 
Isidl,  &c.  tor  integritatls,  Isidis.  &c. 
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(/)  In  verbs  (and  pers.  sing,  of  passive  voice)  amalMure,  loquerere, 
QOBsMon,  &c.  for  amabaxls  (old  amabarei),  &c.  So  the  impe- 
rative present  (unless  taken  as  the  bare  stem,  cf.  5.  b)  is 
formed  from  the  indicative  present;  e.g.  ama,  amate  for  amag, 
amatlB,  &c. 

The  old  imperative  forms  prsBfaxnl^o,  progredimlno,  &c.  are  for 
prsBflamlnos,  progredlminos,  having  same  suffix  as  rv7rr-o/xfvoSf 
and  therefore  belong  to  (3). 

(^)  In  the  early  poets,  so  also  frequently  in  Lucretius  and  once  in 
Catullus,  the  final  8  before  an  initial  consonant  was  treated  as 
omitted;  e.g.  at  end  of  some  hexameters,  quoted  for  this  pur- 
pose by  Cicero  (Or,  48,  §  161),  Qni  est  oxxmibu'  prlnceps; 
Vita  lUa  dlgnu'  locoqne.  Compare  Vergil,  ^n,  xii.  115,  Soils 
equl  lucemque  elatls  narlbus  efflant,  copied,  with  a  transposi- 
tion on  this  ground,  from  Ennius  (p.  85,  Vahlen),  fUnduntque 
elatls  narlbus  lucem. 


Z. 


This  letter  was  common  in  Umbrian  and  Oscan.  It  is  found  »94 
for  instance  in  the  Latin  transcription  of  an  Oscan  law  of  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi  (Corp,  Imcr.  Lat,  No.  19  7V  It  is  also  found  in  an 
extract  from  the  song  of  the  Salii  given  oy  Varro  (L,L,  vii.  36^. 
In  Latin  it  appears  first  (unless  the  above  be  an  exception)  in 
Cicero's  time,  merely  to  write  Greek  words,  which  were  before 
written  with  s  or  ss. 

The  introduction  of  z  into  Plautus  must  therefore  probably  be 
due  to  a  later  recension. 

In  the  writers  of  the  3rd  and  4th  centuries  after  Christ  z  is  195 
used  for  di  in  the  words  zaconus,  zabulus,  zeta,  &c.  for  bioKovos^ 
dia^oXosy  Statra,  &c.     So  in  an  Algerian  inscription  (198  A.D.) 
Azabenico  for  Adiabenlco. 

The  converse  is  seen  in  manuscripts  giving  glycsnrldla,  gargari- 
diare,  Medlentitts  for  yXvKvppiia,  yapyaplCcw  and  (Etruscan)  Me-* 
zentltts. 

(In  ^olic  dialect  of  Lesbos  (d  is  found  for  Bid]  e.g.  fa  wKrosy 
and  so  in  tragedy,  (dnvpos,  Cdxpva-os,  &c.  So  Trefof  for  TTfSioy, 
&c.).  It  seems  probable  that  f,  and,  if  so,  then  Latin  z,  was  (at  least 
sometimes)  sounded  like  English  J  (which  sound  soon  rises  out  of 
dy)  or  French  J;  but  Curtius,  Corssen,  and  others  (not  Key  or 
Donaldson)  assign  it  the  sound  of  English  z,  as  in  modem  Greek. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


VOWELS. 


The  Latin  vowels  will  here  be  treated  in  the  ordef  which  ap-  iqS 
pears  to  have  been  followed  in  the  development  of  the  language ; 
viz.  a,  o,  u,  0,  i.  That  is  to  say,  where  one  vowel  has  given  place 
to  another,  it  has  been  in  the  direction  of  a  to  1,  not  1  to  a.  Thu§  a 
was  capable  of  changing  to  o,  or  u,  or  e,  or  1 ;  o  to  u,  or  e,  or  1 ; 
n  to  e  or  i ;  e  to  1.  Changes  which  prima  facie  seem  to  be  made 
in  the  reverse  direction  are  the  result  of  our  regarding,  as  the 
standard  form,  what  is  really  a  later  development^:  e.g.  mare,  from 
the  stem  (as  we  now  call  it)  marl- ;  effectus  from  efllcio,  &c.  (See 
Ritschl,  Rhein,  Mtis,  (1859)  XIV.  p.  406.  Optisc,  II.  62a,  n.)  But 
see  §  234.  5»  and  244.  And  the  priority  of  e  to  1  in  the  -1  stems 
rests  on  but  little  positive  evidence. 

A. 

Character:  usually  as  above,  but  all  positions  of  the  middle  197 
stroke  are  found;  e.g.  bisecting  the  angle,  or  bisecting  either  side 
and  parallel  to,  or  touching  the  bottom  of,  the  other. 

Sound:  as  Continental  a;  viz.  long  &  as  in  psalm;  short  as  the  198 
broader  pronunciation  of  pastime, 

P,osition:  frequently  final  199 

1.  in  nouns;  as  nom.  (ft)  and  abl.  (ft)  singular,  of  a-  stems,  and 
nom.  ace.  neuter  plural  (ft)  of  all  stems; 

2.  in  verbs;  only  2nd  pers.  sing.  pres.  imperative  (ft)  of  a-  verbs. 


Representation:  (i)  in  Greek  by  a;  e.g.  Marcus,  Map/cor; 
FabluB,  ^ajSio?;  Publicola,  IIoTrXiicoXas ;  Alba  longa,  "AX^a  \6yya 
(Dionys.  H.);  &c. 

(ii)  of  Greek  a;  e.g.  ^AXk^h^vt),  Alcumena  (Plaut.);  *Ayaii€fivavy 
Agamenmo;  <^aKay^^  phalanx;  Trapainjyfia,  parapegma;  &c« 

of  Greek  at;  e.g.  KpmiroKri,  crftpula. 

^  Corssen  contests  this,  arguing  for  the  priority  in  some  cases  of  e 
to  u,  and  of  1  to  e.  /iTrit,  Beitr.  p.  546  foil.  So  also  Schleicher, 
VergL  Cram,  §  49,  ed.  2.  See  also  Corssen,  Aussprachf.^  11.  226,  ed.  2. 


200 
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Correspondence! :  i,  Xo  an  original  Indo-European  A,  ^o, 

a.  &  to  Greek  a  (usually);  e.g.  &go,  aya>;  angor,  ayxoAuu;  SUus, 
oXXor;  &l>,  otto;  ftxgentiim,  apyvpos\  d&ps,  don-ai/i/;  l&tSre,  Xa^cZi/; 
p&ter,  TTori/p;  c&lftre,  leaXco);  sal,  Bfilum,  aks,  aaXos]  8cc. 

3.  &  to  Greek  c;  e.g.  angustns,  cyyvf ;  c&put,  Keffxtki^;  magnus, 
lityas't  s&Uz,  cXiin;;  P&teo,  frcTavwiJii\  Qiiattuor,  rea-a-apfSy  xn&neo, 
fi€vca\  xn&lus  baii,  fiiXas]  &c. 

4.  ft  to  Greek  o  (rare);  e.g.  salvos,  oXoor,  comp.  oXoc<^pov; 
liftra-spex,  x°'^^^'^    ^^  ^i  ^*S-  c&pnlimi,  KiOTrrj]  ftm-ftrus,  o>/iO£. 

5.  ft  to  Greek  d,  Doric  and,  after  p  or  a  vowel,  Attic;  other- 
wise Attic  17;  e.g.  Buftvls,  ddvs,  i^dvr;  d&vls  (xXaf-),  icXdir,  xXi/tr; 
mftlum,  apple,  fiakov,  firjXoV,  m&ter,  fxarrfp,  p-i^Trip',  Plftga,  TrXdya, 
rrkriyij',  fir&ter,  ffiparrfp]  flUrl,  0a/it,  <^»//xt;  ajo,  ij/z/;  fardo,  <f)paaa<o] 
stare,  ((rra/it,  lorjy/xt;  xnftoero,  pAa-aoi]  panniis,  Travos,  Tr^vof. 

6.  ft  to  Greek  a>;  e.g.  l&bes,  Xcu^Si;;  ftcer,  Odor,  <okvs. 

7.  In  suffixes,  to  Greek  a  or  jy;  e.g.  axna-,  am9,bo,  rt/iaa), 
Tifi^ara]  legfttis,  Xcynre;  carltfts,  ^tXo-rryr;  xnusa,  p/)v<ra',  serva, 
dovXrj]  nanta,  vavrfis  (vavras,  Dor.);  magna,  /if yoXa (neut.  pi.);  &c. 

« 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:  i.  Hiatus  is  rare;  e.g.  Qftlus,  &c.  aoa 
(§  139). 

a.  ft +6  to  a;  e.g.  mSg-vOlo,  xnfilo:  (on  the  omission  of  the  g, 
see  §  129.  c). 

3.  ft  +  radical  u  to  an  (which  then  absorbs  a  short  X) ;  e.g.  ga- 
video,  gaudeo;  c&vltimi,  cautiun;  ftvlceps,  auoeps;  8cc, 

4.  ft +  6  to  ft;  amftvfinmt  (later  amavSnmt),  amSrunt;  &c. 

5.  ft+i  to  5;  e.g.  amftltls,  ametls;  &c. 

6.  ft +i  to  ft;  e.g.  prima-Xniis,  prlmftnus;  ama-Xtls,  am&tis; 
am&visse  (with  I  ?),  am&sse ;  &c. 

Change  of  quantity:  i.  in  the  radical  vowel  of  derivatives;  203 
e.g.  pl&cere,  pl&c&re;  Agere,  amli-Sges,  ft-ctus  (§  151,  note);  sftgaz, 
sfigus,  prsBSfigire;  ftftg-Uis,  sufl^ragium;  fl&grare,  fl&gXtium,  flftglto; 
tag-,  tango,  contftges;  l&bftre,  l&U;  c&rfire,  c&rus  (comp.  C&ristla); 
8&-,  s&tor,  Sfttnmus;  f&terl,  ffttum,  fftrl;  pftg-,  pango,  p&d-  (pax)) 
pftcare,  compSges. 

*  The  instances  of  correspondence  of  vowels,  throughout  this  chapter, 
are  taken  from  Curtius'  paper,  Ueber  die Spaltung des  A-Lautes,  {Beru/tie 
d.  k.  sac/uiscken  Gesdlschaft  <Sr»f.,  Leipzig,  1864.) 
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2.  Lengthened  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  c&veo,  perf.  o&vl; 
f&yeo,  favl;  p&veo,  p&vl;  l&vo,  Iftyl;  (perhaps  however  for  cay-nl, 
&c.) ;  8c&bo,  sc&bL     (For  J&clo,  jecl,  &c.  see  below  §  204.) 

3.  Lengthened  in  compensation  for  extrusion  of  a  consonant; 
e.g.  l&na  comp.  with  Xax»^i  arSnea  with  dpaxvrn  m9ior  for  mftg- 
lor;  cftsuxn  for  cassom  (c&d-tmu) ;  5cc. 

4.  In  final  syllables  often  shortened;  e.g.  in  nom.  sing,  of  -a 
stems  mii8&,  scrib& ;  &c.,  which  were  probably  originally  long,  and 
are  sometimes  found  lotig  in  Plautus,  Ennius,  &c.    So  tedmA  for 

Before  -t;  e.g.  am&t,  audi&t,  reg&t,  &c.;  all  originally  long. 
Also  csac&r,  pulYin&r,  for  calcSre,  &c.;  bident&l  for  bidentUe;  &c. 

Change  of  quality:    i.  Radical  a  changed  and  lengthened  204 
by  way  of  inflexion;  e.g.  J&do,  JSoi;  c&plo,  cSpi;  fftdo,  fSd;  &go, 
Sgi;  pango,  p6gl. 

2.    Radical  a  changed  after  a  prefix : 

{a)  &  to  d  before  two  consonants  t)r  a  final  consonant;  e.g. 
carpo,  discerpo;  spargo,  aspergo;  fardo,  confertufi;  r&pio,  correptiu; 
J&cio,  rejectits;  c&pio,  inceptus;  pasco,  coxnpesco;  scando,  couscendo; 
damno,  condenmo;  tracto,  detrecto;  p&tro,  perpdtro;  s&cer,  con- 
secro;  fallo,  fefelll,  refello. 

An,  Boilers;  pars,  ezpers;  barba,  imberbls;  kgo^  remez;  f&do, 
artifez,  effectu^;  c&put,  anceps;  c&pio,  muoiceps;  cfino,  comicen, 
concentus;  annus,   trlennlum,   perennis;   castus,   Incestus. 
(I3ut  abBtractus,  subactns,  ezpando,  ezairgero,  incandesco,  tec.) 

(J?)  a  to  e  before  r,  or  (rarely)  some  other  single  consonant, 
e.g.  p&tior,  perpdtior;  gr&dior,  Ingrftdior;  f&tisco,  defdtiscor;  f&tigo, 
defStlgo  (also  defatlgo);  paciscor,  depSdscor;  pftro,  Impftro,  sequi- 
pdro;  p&rio,  pepSrl,  compdrio;  hftlo,  anliilo.  (But  compare  subtralio, 
and  words  compounded  with  per,  post,  clrcum,  &c.;  e.g.  per- 
facilis,  pennaneo,  postbabeo,  &c.     Also  rep&ro,  ez&ro,  &c.) 

(c)  &  to  X  before  ng;  e.g.  pango,  implngo;  frango,  conMngo; 
tango,  attlngo ;  &c.     Before  z ;  e.  g.  lazus,  prolizus. 

{d)  before  a  single  consonant,  except  r;  e.g.  r&plo,  abripio; 
s&pio,  desXplo;  c&pio,  indpio;  &plscor,  indXplscor;  b&beo,  prohlbeo; 
st&tuo,  Instltuo;  f&teor,  Inflteor;  .l&teo,  delltesco;  &go,  prodXgo; 
J&do,  InXclo;  f&cio,  infldo;  t&ceo,  oontXce8Co;c&no,  concXno;  m&neo, 
immlneo;  c&do,  incldo;  s&lio,  insllio;  &c.  (But  adtoo,  a^j&ceo,  &c.) 

tango,  tStlgl;  c&do,  c6ddi;  c&no,  cecXnl;  pango,  peplgl. 

r&tuB,  irrltus;  d&tns,  condltne,  condltor;  p&ter,  Jnpplter;  c&put, 
sinclpnt;  8t&bnlnm,  prostlbulum;  ftmicua,  InlmicuB;  f&cetiu,  Inflow 
tos;  f&oies,  superfldeB;  f&dlls,  dlffldlis. 
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{e)  &  to  tt,  only  before  labials,  or  before  1  with  another  conso- 
nant; e.g.  c&plo,  auctlpftrl,  occ&pftre;  r&pio,  subrtlpio  (early  Latin); 
tftbema,  contilberxiiiun;  l&vo,  diltiyies;  salto,  InstQto;  calco,  inculoo; 
salsiu,  InsulBUB.    So  also  qu&tlo,  conctltlo,  (on  account  of  qu). 

3.  Radical  a  to  0  in  derivative;  e.g.  pars,  portlo;  8C&l)ere, 

BCdlllB. 

4.  &  as  final  vowel  of  stem  is  changed  to  I  before  a  suffix 
commencing  with  a  consonant;  e.g.  domft-,  domltam,  domltor, 
ddmlnus;  cab&-,  cnbltum,  oublculum;  herbft,  lieil^Idus;  8teU&, 
stelllger;  tab&,  tubicen. 


0. 

Character  :  In  early  inscriptions  the  0  is  frequently  not  quite  aos 
closed. 

Sound:  Probably  varying  between  aw  English  and  an  French.  ao6 
Compare  the  modem  Italian.     These  sounds  are  heard  short  in 
English  riot  and  omit. 

Position:  Frequently  final;  viz.  i.  in  dat.  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  207 
with  stem  in  -0;  e.g.  domino,  &c.,  and  in  nom.  sing,  of  nouns  with 
stem  in  -on-;  e.g.  lectio,  Bermo,  maxgo,  &c.  and  the  words,  duo, 
ego.  In  the  older  language  o  was  even  more  frequently  final, 
owing  to  the  omission  of  m  and  s;  e.g.  optomo,  Ckimello,  &c. 
for  optumom,  CoxneUds  (nom.). 

2.  In  first  pers.  sing,  indie,  act.  of  verbs;  e.g.  amo,  amabo, 
unavero,  &c.;  and  in  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  future  imperative 
active;  e.g.  amato,  &c. 

3.  In  adverbs;  e.g.  dto,  pro,  modo,  qnando,  &c. 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek;  0  by  o),  d  by  o;  e.g.  Kseso,  208 
KaiWv;  CapltolinuB,  KaTrtrwXI wff ;  Roma,  'PoJ/lu^;  Postumius,  lio- 
fTrov)iioi\  ComeUiiB,  Kopi/ijXiof ;  &c. 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  a>  and  o;  e.g.  Acuctbaliiovosy  Lacedsam6nlc ; 
apKToVf  arcton;  arofiaxos,  stomacbtis;  Uapfuimvy  Farmeno;  Tpdios, 
Trolos;  *P6dos,  Bbodos  (or  Bhodns);  &c. 

2.  6  of  Greek  v;  e.g.  \ayvposy  la«:Ona  or  la^oana. 

3.  6  is  inserted  in  Latin  of  second  century  B.C.  where  in  Gi-eck 
two  consonants  touch;  e.g.  *^ya0oK\rjs,  AgathooOles;  UarpoKk^Sj 
Patrlceies;  'HpokXtjs,  Hercoles  (later  Hercules) ;  &c. 
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Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  A.  209 

a.  5  to  Greek  6  usually;  e.g.  TDoSre  (Ixivtre Enn.),  poav;  -vdruB,. 
vorare,  -/Sopw,  /StjSpflJcricetv ;  bdvls,  /Sow  (gen.);  dOlug,  i6Koi\  dSnms, 
do/iof;  incOltlnilB,  icoXovo);  c5ma,  Kofirj]  corvns,  Kopa^]  coxa,  Kovmvrj', 
mdilor,  Pporog  (for  fiopros);  Odor,  o{'a>*  dvlB,  &r;  octo,  oiero>;  6c- 
ulus,  o7r-a>7ra;  orbus,  opffyopos'^  OS,  ocrrcW;  TOZ,  o^;  portus,  nop* 
6fi6s'i  pdtis,  froo-if ;  Borbeo,  po0ca>;  cOrlum,  soortum,  ^6piov]  hortns, 
XopTos]  rdsa,  podov]  6rlop,  op-wfu\  porxo,  froppa]  ab-61ero,  ajr-oX- 
Xvvat;  &c. 

3.  0  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  dOxnftre,  daftav;  dOoeo,  didao-xay;  domiio^ 
,idaya>;  Jdcoris  (gen.),  ^Traror;   cordis,  Kapbias]    comus,  Kpavovl 

104uor,  \aK€lv\  xnarmor,  fidpp,apos'i  QLuattuor,  ria-a-apts;  &c. 

4.  6  to  Greek  c,  chiefly  before  or  after  v;  e.g.  sOcer,  iKvpos; 
vdvo,  ctXfi)  (fcX-);  vOlup,  I^Trofuu;  Tdmo,  cfieo);  ndvem,  cWa 
(for  vcfa);  Ob,  cVi;  comii,  K€pas;  nOYiu,  vfO£\  cOqro^  n-cWo); 
torqyeo,  rp€7ro>. 

5.  0  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  noz,  vv$]  mOla,  /ivXi;. 

6.  0  to  Greek  oi;  e.g.  gnosco,  ytyvcoa-Ka;  nos,  i^co;  vos,  o-<^a); 
Oynm,  ^oy;   ambo,  afKJxo'y  umbo,  a/x)Sa>y;  dOmitn,  dapov]  Oclor, 


a>KVS' 


7.  in  suffixes:  0  to  Greek  o;  viz.  -Or-  to  -op-;  e.g.  oratOris, 
pijTopos'^  but  also  -^p-;  e.g.  datOrls  (gen.),  dorijpos]  auditOrliim, 
aKpoar^piov]  SiC, 

-Iflr-  to  -toy-;  e.g.  maJOris,  fiti^ovos'^  Sec. 

Substitution:  i.  0  for  au;  e.g.  ClOdlus  for  Clandins;  oUa  for  310 
aula;  plostmm  for  planstmm;  &c.    So  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  plaudo^ 
ezplOdo;  fauces,  suf-fOco;  &c.     (See  §  249.) 

a.  for  a  in  derivatives;  e.g.  portlo  from  pars,  seObis  from 
sc&bere. 

3.  for  0(?)  in  derivatives;  e.g.  tOga  from  tOgo;  pondus  from 
pendOre;  &c.  (§234.5). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:    i.    o+ft  and  0  +  8  remained  9" 
without  contraction;  e.g.  co-Sgl,  oo-flctus  (but  this  may  be  due 
to  the  m  in  com). 

a.  0+1  (probably  I)  occurs  in  cases  of  0  stems;  viz.  gen.  aug. 
e.g.  domlno-i,  domlnl;  dat.  e.g.  domino-1  domino;  nom.  pL  e.g. 
dominoes,  domlnols,  domlnL  Quel,  proln  are  monosyllabic,  though 
it^e  vowels  remain. 
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3.  0  +  0,  or  6,  or  I  becomes  0 ;  e.  g.  oopia  for  co-opla,  cOperio 
for  cooperlo  (but  coortus  remains  uncontracted) ;  ooYentio,  contlo; 
retro-yorsuB,  retrorsus;  ooliors,  con;  co-lgo,  cOgo;  movlBse,  mosse; 
m6Tltor,  xnOtOr;  &c.;  prGlieat  for  prolilt>eat;  oomptus  for  coemp- 
ttts;  prOsa  for  proyena. 

Sometimes  where  a  y  has  stood  between  the  vowels,  the  resulting 
contraction  becomes  H;  e.g.  noyendlnsa  (noandixus  old),  nundliiSB; 
mOvIto,  mUto;  bUbus  (rarely  bSbus)  for  Mylbus;  &c. 

Change  of  Quantity:    i.   in  stems;  e.g.  mdlestiu,  xnGles  312 
(?  cf.  §  789);  vdcare,  y5cem  (fromyoz);  sdnus,  BOnftre,  persGna; 
85por,  Bdpire;  n&ta,  aOttlB  (but  agnltos),  ndmen. 

a.  lengthened  in  compensation  for  an  extruded  consonant;  e.g. 
pono  for  pds-no ;  glOznuB  for  gldb-mus ;  cGnublum  for  com-nHblum ; 
li3C  for  hodce ;  &c. 

In  formdBus  for  formonsuB;  domi]i58  for  domlnomB;  &c.  the 
length  of  the  0  is  probably  due  to  nB.     Cf.  §  167.  a. 

3.  A  final  0  is  sometimes  shortened  (see  §  aSi); 

{a)  in  the  nom.  sing,  of  proper  names;  e.g.  Scipld,  &c.  So 
also  mentiO. 

(b)  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  active  present  indicative;  e.g.  yetd, 
put6;  rarely  in  other  parts  of  the  verb;  e.g.  dabG,  c»dit6,  oderd; 
&c. 

(c)  in  a  few  other  words;  e.g.  eg6,  cit6;  and  sometimes  in 
porro,  Intro,  modo. 

4.  in  final  syllables  of  Latin  words  0  followed  by  a  consonant  is 
regularly  shortened;  (a\  in  nom.  sing,  of  stems  in  -or;  e.g.  bonOr, 
sordr,  oratdr,  xnajdr;  (b)  in  ist  pers.  sing,  of  passive  voice;  e.g. 
am6r,  amabOr,  audidr;  &c.  (r)  in  2nd  and  3rd  pers.  sing.  fut.  imper. 
pass. ;' e.g.  amatdr,  &c. 

CiTANGE  OF  Quality.    The  general  change  of  0  to  n  took  213 
place  about  the  same  time  as  that  of  6  to  I,  see  §  234.     But  it  was 
retained  after  y  till  later  (§  93)  an4  always  in  suffix  -dlua  after  1  or  e 
(infr.  2^). 

Thus  I.  0  to  u  (usually)  before  two  consonants  (mn,  no,  nd,  nt. 
It,  St);  e.g.  («)  in  3rd  pers.  plural  of  yerbs;  e.g.  dederont,  dedro 
(old),  dederunt;  cosentlont,  oonsentiunt;  legunt  compared  with 
Xeyovri  (Att  Xcyovcrt).  So  ylvont,  ylvunt;  loquontiu:,  loquntur, 
later  loquuntur;  comfluont,  oonfluimt;  &c. 

(b)  in  final  syllable  of  stem;  e.g.  colonma  (old  form:  comp. 
TVTrrofjLcvos),  colunma;  tlrOn-,  tlrunculus;  qii8BStl5n-,  qu»Btiimcula; 
bomOn-,  liomimciiliis;  orbos,  arbustizm;  minor  (for  mlnGs),  minus- 
ctQus;  noctomus  compared  with  vvicrap]  &c. 

5-2 
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(c)  sometimes  in  root  vowel;  e.g.  hone,  hunc;  popllcus, 
pupliciui;  Popllus,  Publius;  Polcer,  Pulcer;  moltaticod,  multatico; 
oquoltod  {S,  C.  de  Bacc),  occulto;  volt,  ynlt;  adolesco,  adultus; 
conctos,  cimctos;  sesconcla,  sescimcla;  nontiata,  nuntiata;  nondlnum, 
nundlnum;  &c. 

2.  0  to  ti,  (a)  before  a  final  consonant;  e.g.  donom,  donum; 
locom,  locum;  duonoro,  bononun;  Alios,  fillus;  Comello,  Cornelius; 
equos,  ecus,  later  equus;  quom,  cum;  mortuos,  mortuus;  femor-, 
femur;  corpos-,  corpus;  cosol,  consul;  majos,  majus  (neut.);  lllo-, 
lllud;  &c. 

But  0  remained  in  aquor,  marmor.  (In  uxor,  honor,  moneor, 
major,  &c.  the  o  is  properly  long,  and  hence  is  not  changed.) 

(b)  in  a  suffix  before  1  unless  followed  by  1  (infr.5);  e.g.  popOlus, 
poptUus ;  parvdlus,  parvtUus ;  singOlis,  singtUis ;  tabdla,  tablUa ;  semdl, 
slmlU;  conciliabdleis  (a.u.c.  632),  concillabtUis ;  HercOles,  HerciUes; 
&c.  (The  1  in  singulis  &c.  is  only  inflexional.)  But  after  e,  1,  or 
T,  the  0  was  often  preserved;  e.g.  aureolus,  flliolus,  ScsBvOla;  &c. 

3.  The  root  vowel  is  changed  in  adIUescens  from  addle-, 
tUi  for  older  tdli,  /  ifore.  (But  sttQtiloquus,  concolor,  benivolus , 
inn&cens,  dissdnus,  &c. ;  &rrogo,  evomo,  8tc,  retain  0). 

4.  0  to  e,  (a)  (sometimes)  before  two  consonants  (st,  nt,  nd) ; 
e.g.  honOs-,  honestas;  maJOs-,  majestas;  tempOs-,  tempestas;  funds-, 
ftmestus..  So  in  present  participle  and  gerundive  ferenti-  compared 
with  <^fpovr-;  faciendus  (and  faciundus),  with  presumed  common 
original  faciondus;  (cf.  §  618)  &c.  * 

(b)  as  final  vowel ;  e.  g.  censuerS  (in  S,  C.  de  Bacc.)  for  censueront 
(censuerunt) ;  ipsd,  Istd,  illd,  for  ipstis  (old  ipsds);  &c.  So  the 
vocatives;  e.g.  taure  for  taurOs  or  taurd-;  and  adverbs;  e.g.  bdnd 
for  bonod;  certS  and  certO;  anziS  for  anziod;  &c.  (In  other  words 
where  0  is  final  a  loss  has  already  taken  place  (cf.  §  4a);  e.g. 
cardo,  for  cardons;  r6go  for  rfigom;  &c.) 

(r)  After  ▼  the  republican  language  (but  see  §  93)  showed  o  in 
some  words,  where  later  e  was  psual;  e.g.  voster,  vorto  and  its 
derivatives,  ▼orro,  v6to;  later  vester,  verto,  &c.,  verro,  veto. 

5.  6  to  6:  (a^  before  11 ;   e.g.  velle  for  yolSre;  vello,  pello 
-cello,  compared  with  p6ptU-i,  yul-sum,  (yolaeUa^  pncers)^  -culsum; 
ocellus  (for  dcdlOlus)  from  oculus.     (But  lapillus  from  lapid-,  8cc. ; 
ille  for  oUus ;  tollo  compared  with  tuli.     In  corolla,  olla,  POUio  or 
Polio,  Marullus  for  mardnulus,  8cc.  the  o  is  long.) 

(b)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel;  e.g.  fodderis  compared  with 
fcBdus;  funeris  with  funus;  vulnero  with  vulnus;  &c.  (0  is  pre- 
sumed as  the  common  original ;  cf.  yivos.) 
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(f)  before  a  single  consonant  and  after  1;  e.g.  socio-,  soddtas; 
I>io-,  pietas;  &c. 

6.  5  to  (usually)  I;  in  final  stem  syllable,  before  a  single 
consonant  followed  by  a  vowel,  except  1  not  followed  by  1,  and 
except  before  r;  e.g.  leglmns  compared  with  Xcyo/icu  and  YolilxnuB; 
carddn-,  cardlnls;  bomOn-,  liomlnls;  c«lo-,  calitus;  alto-,  altitado; 
bono-,  bonitas  (compared  with  Wott)^,  &c.);  amico-,  amldtia; 
nno-,  unlcus;  anno-,  azmlpotens;  fato-,  fatidlcos;  fago-,  fai^Inas; 
stereos-,  sterqulllniam;  Incola,  inquIUnus;  bumo-,.  bumllls ;  simol 
(later  slmnl),  slmllls ;  flcto-,  flctills  (compared  with  cmsto-,  cms- 
tUum,  &c.);  &c. 

So  also  senatnos,  senatnls;  Castorls  compared  with  Kdoropor, 
old  Lat.  Eastoms. 

Omission:  apparently  0  in  vlctrlx,  compared  with  vlctCr-;  2J4 
tonstrlna  with  tonsGr-,  cf.  §  209.  7 ;  neptis  with  nep^t-  (nepos). 

U. 

CiiAi^ACTER:  In  inscriptions  always  as  English  V:  the  rounded  215 
form  is  found  in  MSS.,  the  earliest  extant  being  the  papyrus  from 
Herculaneum. 

Sound:  as  Italian  n;  i.e.  fL  as  English  u  in  brute  (or  00  in  pool^  ?i6 
fool) ;  ft  same  sound  shortened.     An  owl's  cry  is  written  tutu  in 
Plant.  Men,  91. 

Position:  ft  never  final,  except  in  inscriptions,  chiefly  post-  217 
Augustan,  in  which  a  final  s  or  m  has  been  omitted,    fl  is  final  only 
in  some  cases  of  noims  with  stems  in  u;   and  the  adverbs  dlu, 
noctu,  slmltu. 

It  is  frequent  in  suffixes  before  1,  unless  1  is  followed  by  1  (see 
Book  III). 

Representation:  (i)  in  Greek;  i.  usually  by  ov  whether  the  218 
Latin  vowel  be  short  or  long;  e.g.  RegtQus,  'PiJ-youXor;  Venusia, 
Oufvovorm;  Postlimlas,  noarovfuo;;  Sftperbus,  SovTrep/Sor;  Vibula- 
nus,  Om^ov\avo£\  Vitulmn,  OuiVouXov;  Bellutl,  BcXXoutou  (Dion. 
Hal.);  Novum Comom,  No/3ovfi'C(o/iov/x;  Uantua,  Mavrova  (Strabo) ; 
ApptUeius,  *A7r7rovX?;toff  {Mon,  Ancyr.)\  &c.  For  H  in  suffixes, 
see  §  a 20.     For  v  after  s  and  g,  see  §  90. 

a.  ft  by  o,  chiefly  before  X,  p  or  a  vowel  (see  §  213.  2.  b) ;  e.g. 
Amnllns, 'AftoXXtoy  (Appian),  'A/zovXioy  (Plut.,Polyaen.);  Lftcullus, 
AfvicoXXof  and  XovkovWos  ;  Cluentius,  KXoerrtor  (Appian) ;  Cftrlns, 
Koptoff  (Polyb.),  Kovpioff  (Plut.,  App.);  Fulvius,  ^okovios  (also 
^ovkovios',  ^ovkovios,  *otXj3iop) ;  Coruncanlus,  YiopoyKavios  (Polyb.), 
Kopovyicai/ior  (Appian);  Batiunlniu,  ^aropvlvos  and  Saroupvti^r ; 
Mummius,  Mo/i/xiof  (Plut.),  Mov/i/iwr  (App.) :  &c.  UmikMs  (Polyb.) 
really  represents  the  early  form  Poplins,  not  Publlus  (IIovTrXior). 

According  to  Dittenberger  (Hermes,  vi.  a8z)  inscriptions  before 
Christ  always  give  o,  not  ov. 
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3.  by  w;  e.g.  Tumiu,  Tvpyoy;  Tnllius,  TuXXtor  (Dion.  H.); 
Capuaxn,  KaTrvijv  (Polyb.,  Diod.,  &c.);  RomtQas,  *P<0/ivXof  (Dio 
C);  &c.,  but  also  Toupw)ff,  ToiXXtoy  (Dio  Cass.);  LutatiUB,  Avra- 
Tios  (Polyb.;  others  have  Aovt.)«    Bulla  is  always  SvXXa;. 

4.  by  c;  only  in  some  non-Roman  names,  e.g  Bmndiutiun, 
Bpein-eVto)';  Bruttii,  Bpcrrtot  (but  App.  also  Bpvrrtot);  inUnfirliiB, 
f<€fi€pios  (Inscr.,  Hovfiepiosy  Dio,  Plut.) ;  Numltor,  Ne/bicrai/)  (Nofu;- 
r«p,  Plut.,  Nov/^ircop*  Strab.). 

5.  sometimes  omitted;  e.g.  Lentftlns,  Aci^Xor  (Appian,  Plut); 
CatMos,  KjarXos  (Appian,  Plut.);  TufldUum,  TovokXop  (Stiabo, 
Plut.);  Flgulnfl,  ^iyXos]  &c.,  cf.  infr.  §  a 25. 

6.  tl  (sometimes)  by  €u;  e.g.  Lucitui,Aci5iwor(-Mb«.-/^«ryr.,PluL); 
Lucullus,  AfVKoXKos  (Appian);  Locanl,  Acvicavot  (always);  &c. 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  v  before  Cicero's  time  (see §  56);  e.g.  Ilvppor,  919 
Biirrus;  ^pvy^f,  Bruges  (Ennius);  TXvMpaj  Glucera;  'H<rvx(ov,  He- 
suchium;  Avkiovs,  Ludos;  ^iXopyvpor,  Pllaignxiui,  Phllargnnui; 
^vpos,  Sums ;  all  in  Republican  inscriptions.  So  tmtlna  for  Tpvrcanj, 
Similarly  Plautus  must  have  written  Bucopfmta  for  ovKo^vrrjs; 
muropolsES  for  ^vpoTrc^Xdi;  Bumbolum  for  avfifiokov;  &c.  Compare 
Baccb,  362,  "  Nomen  mutabit  mihi,  facietque  extemplo  Crucisalum 
me  ex  Crusalo  (xptJo-oXoy).'* 

2.  ii  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes  before  1;  e.g.  lepatTraXi;,  crairiUa; 
(TKvraXi;,  BCuttUa  (later  scytale). 

3.  ft  of  Greek  o;  e.g.  KoBopvos^  oothumns;  dfiopyrj,  amurca; 
7rop<l}vpa,  purptbra;  cTriaroXi;,  epistiUa;  ko\«6s  (£p*  icovXcor), 
cuUeus. 

4.  tt  of  Greek  ou;  e.g.  AvKovpyos,  Lycurgua;  Uea-a-ivovg, 
Pessinus;  2i7rovr,  Bipus  (Lucan:  but  Bipontum,  Cic). 

Correspondence:    i.  to  an  original  Indo-Eiu-opean  m;  and  aao 
to  a. 

2.  to  Greek  v;  e.g.  mflcus,  mnngo,  -/iuo-cro),  fivien^p;  Ittpus, 
XuKos;  flv-idus,  tlxnor,  vypoy;  cftbare,  xwrro);  gltlbo,  yXv^©;  fOmus, 
^ua>,  BvfjMs;  ecffltio,  fattilis,  ^v,  x'^^y  x^^'^^  ^^^)  indfttus,  icXva>, 
icXi/ros;  cudUuB,  kokkv^  (KOKKvy)\  Itloeo,  lux,  dfiffH-Xvtcrf,  Xv^wr; 
Jfigum,  fvydv;  ItLgere,  \vyp6s]  tui,  <f)vo>j  bus,  vr;  mus,  iivs;  rOfus, 
ytlber,  Ipv6p6s\  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  o;  e.g.  trallmB,  ^oX/9of;  npilpa,  ?»ro^;  uuznmus, 
vopLos'',  umbilicus,  6fKl)aK6s',  unguis,  owf ;  sticus,  ottos;  titer  (for 
quoter),  Trorcpoy;  fungus,  a<l>6yyos;  luxus,  Xofor;  uncus,  SyKor. 

In  suffixes;  e.g.  gfinus,  yivog;  liipus,  Xv/cor;  Ugunt,  Xcyovcri 
for  \eyovTi. 

4.  to  Greek  o);  e.g.  cftneus,  jciSvo^;  fOr,  0<i3p;  ulna,  wXci^; 
fimSrus,  ^fios' 
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5.  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  vhOm,  afjifimv;  nznUy  apxrop;  Vii«r,  fl-mr; 
bflmly  ^a/jMi^  KtOTBUMf  if/dp* 

6.  to  Greek  c;  e.g.  nmlireo,  dfuXym]  vloas,  Axo^;  luus,  ^o^; 
tniu,  rcof. 

7.  inserted  between  two  consonants  in  early  Latin  in  words 
obtained  by  oral  tradition,  not  througii  literature^;  e.g.  llcttmeiia, 
'AXxfi^yi;;  JEBcnlapiiui,  'Ao-KKrfmos;  HercOles  (also  HereiOM),  'Hpa- 
icX^f ;  Teoftmeaaa,  Tcx/ii^o-o-a;  drftcttma  or  dnolmxna,  dpaxfi^- 

Substitution:  i.  for  a  radical  a  (after  a  prefix)  before  labials,  asx 
or  1  with  another  consonant;  e.g.  t&bema,  coatftbenanin;  aalto, 
insulto;  &c.  (see  §  204.  2.  ^). 

2.  H  for  an;  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  causa,  ao-cftso;  61aud0, 
exdtldo;  &c.  FMldftre,  oXtLdiu,  &c.  seem  to  be  earlier  forms  for 
ftaudare,  daudiu. 

3.  for  0  before  two  consonants,  or  a  final  consonant,  or  a  suffix 
beginning  with  1;  e.g.  hone,  hnnc;  robor-,  robur;  slngOlns,  BlngUns; 
&c.  (see  §  213). 

4.  ft  for  older  ol  or  oe;  e.g.  olnos,  oenns,  ftnns;  oltile,  fttile; 
nwinlnlptalii,  moenia,  mfflnldpiis,  mftnla;  &c. 

5.^  ft  for  older  on;  chiefly  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi ;  e.g.  Jna, 
Jndex  for  Jons,  Jondex;  abdftdt  for  ahdonoit ;  (see  §  251). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:  n+e  and  n+l  are  contracted  2?3 
into  n  m  some  cases  of  substantives  with  n  stems;  e.g.  senatvls, 
Bonatns;  senatnl,  senatn;  gradnes,  gradftB.    In  the  woi^  linic,  enl 
(for  hole,  qnoi)  and  interjection  bni,  nl  is  a  sii^le  syllable,  probably 
pronounced  like  French  cut  or  Engl.  we. 

Before  other  vowels,  and  before  these  in  other  cases,  n  remains* 
usually  as  vowd,  but  sometimes  as  consonant:  see  §  92. 

Change  op  Quantity:  i.  in  root  syllable;  e.g.  r&dls,  erftdus;  323 
pftsillns,  pftsio;  fltlvlns,  flftvldns  and  flftvidni  (both  in  Lucret); 
liLcema,  Iftceo,  Inx  (Iftc-);  dtic-  (dnx),  dftco;  Jftgnm,  Jftgerum; 
rftber,  rftfiiB,  rOhlgo ;  pfttrls,  pftteo,  pfttldns;  mmpere  (rfip-),  rflpes. 

2.  lengthened  by  way  of  inflexion  in  perfect  tense;  e.g.  fOgio, 
fOgl;  fondo  (fftd-),  fftdi;  rumpo  (r&p-),  rflpi;  Jftvo,  JfLvl  (for 
Jftvul?).  The  n  in  perfect  of  verbs  with  n  stems  is  probably  long, 
but  becomes  short  before  the  following  vowel;  e.g.  plfto  (for 
pltkvo,  cf.  pltivla),  perf.  pltLi  (for  plftvl),  usually  pltU;  &c.  (Corssen 
considers  the  n  in  the  present  also  to  be  properly  long.) 
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3.  lengthened  by  compensation  for  an  extruded  consonant;  e.g. 
dflxniis  for  duB-mus  (comp.  daa-vs)' 

Change  of  Quality:  i.  The  short  vowel  before  a  suffix  294 
commencing  with  m,  p,  or  f,  is  usually  written  tl  in  prae-Augustan 
inscriptions,  I  afterwards.  Thus  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions  max- 
HUnus,  optiUnuB,  proxsHmns,  sanctisslimuS)  vlcensiimaB,  ded&mus, 
maritllxnas';  aesttUno,  reciipero ;  aiirflfex,  ponttUiex;  8cc.  Jul.  Caesar  is 
said  to  have  first  written  I,  which  is  somewhat^  rare  in  Republican 
inscriptions,  but  is  exclusively  used  in  the  Monum.  Ancyr.,  and  is 
most  usual  in  and  after  the  Augustan  age.  Quintilian  (i.  4,  8) 
describes  this  vowel  (instancing  optimus)  as  intermediate  between 
u  and  1.  In  Greek  almost  always  c,  never  v;  e.g.  Ma^tfior,  AtKifios, 
IIovtI<jhk€s'^  but  also  in  inscr.  Acfco/ir.c,  AcKov/xor,  ^nrrovfie.  Au- 
gustus is  said  to  have  written  Blmus  for  BiunuB,  <ive  are. 

The  dat.  abl.  plural  of  stems  in  u  probably  had  the  ending 
-libiiB  in  all  originally,  which  some  retained  always;  e.g.  acftbus, 
arcubUB,  &c. ;  (but  manibus,  exerdtlbuB,  &c.) 

Similarly  cltipeuB,  manctlpem,  llibexiB  are  earlier  forms  than 
cllpeuB,  xnanclpem,  IXbena;  &c.    In  Vergil  obBtlpul  for  obsttlpul. 

a.  Before  suffixes  not  commencing  with  labials,  tS  becomes  1; 
e.g.  comu-,  comXger;  gelu,  gellduB;  arcuB,  arcXtenenB;  &c. 

CapHtalem  (6^.  C  de  Bacc),  mantifeBtiiB  are  earlier  forms  than 
capltalem,  manlfeBtuB. 

3.  For  some  other  words  (e.g.  fnnnB,  ftuier-is;  vul-Bimi,  tbUo; 
&c.)  in  which  u  appears  to  have  been  only  a  transition  vowel,  see 
§  213.  5.    For  genmduB  &c.  see  §  618. 

Omission  :  The  suffixes  -cfilo-,  -pfilo-  were  shortened  to  -do-,  225 
-plo-  sometimes  in  prose;  e.g.  Asclanl  for  ABCulanl;  vlnclum  for 
vinculum;  nudeoB for nUciUeuB  (Plant.);  herde  for  bercAIe;  and 
often  in  verse;  e.g.  manipliiB,  drduB,  sadum,  perldum,  orftdum, 
Bpectftdum,  tom&dum;  8cc,  So  usually  asBOda,  nomendator;  and 
always,  dlsdpUna,  slmpluB,  dupluB,  &c.  Lucretius  has  (once) 
coplftta  for  cOpiU&ta.  Instances  of -glo-  are  rare,  e.g.  flglinuB  for 
flguUnus  often ;  Blngl&rlter  for  BingtU&riter  once  (Lucr.).  Plautus 
has  always  colamen  for  (later)  cnlmen.    Comp.  §  ai8.  4. 

E. 

Character  :  as  above,  but  with  the  horizontal  lines  sometimes  226 
very  short.    In  the  very  oldest  inscriptions  probably  before  500  u.c. 
another  form,  1 1,  is  found  frequently,  but  not  exclusively.     It  is  also 
conmion  in  the  cursive  writing  of  the  Pompeian  inscriptions,  though 

^  The  earliest  instance  Inflxno  in  an  inscription  of  the  year  623  U.  c. 
(Corp.  /.  ^.  199),  which  everywhere  else  has  Infoino,  is  perhaps  a  slip 
of  the  stonecutter. 
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rare  in  any  other  inscriptions,  at  least  of  republican  times.     (See 
alsoF§  95.) 

Sound  :  6  probably  varying  between  e  and  c  French.     These  227 
sounds  are  heard  short  as  e  in  Engl,  net^  and  (the  first)  a  in  aerial. 

Position  :  frequently  final ;  viz.  6  in  gen.  dat  abl.  singular  of  aas 
noun  stems  in  -e,    and  in  and  pers.  sing,  pres,  imper.  act,  of  verbs 
with  -e   stems:  also  in  pronouns  me,  te,  se,  preposition  e,  conjunc- 
tion ne,  and  adverbs  (e.g.  docte). 

d  is  final  in  abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  consonant,  and  (often)  -i 
Items  (e.  g.  patre,  puppd) ;  in  nom.  sing,  of  neuter  -1  stems  (e.  g. 
marfi);  in  vpc.  sing,  of  0  stems  (e.g.  taord),  and  nom.  sing.  masc.  of 
some  pronouns  (e.g.  lllS) ;  in  many  parts  of  verbs,  especially  the  and 
person  (e.g»  regfi,  regltd,  regdb&rS,  regSxd,  regfird,  reg6r6,  and  3rd 
pers.  rez6r6,  &c.) ;  also  some  adverbs,  prepositions,  &c.  (e.  g.  benfi, 
indfi,  -que,  sldX6,  &c.) 

Medial  e  is  frequent  before  two  consonants,  or  U;  e.g.  pexfeotus, 
Tello;  and  before  r.    Cf.  §  ao4i  a,  ^;  213.  5,  ^;  a34>  3»  ^' 

Representation  :   (i)  in  Greek,  S  by  1;,  «  by  c ;  Mdnflnlus,  229 
Mevrjuios;   ConeUiu,   KopvrjXios;    VetnriOB,   Ov€Tovptos\  Tiberius, 
T(/3epior;  Metellus,  McVeXXor;  8cc, 

9  by  a  in  GalendsB,  KaKdvdai  (always);  by  <  in  Puteoli,  UorioKoi 
(Inscr.  always). 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  rj,  and  e;  e.g.  i^^s  Ep,,  iaot  Att.,  5(Sii8,  Mub; 
A^/ivo9,I«nmoB;  eXXe^opov,lielUl>Orum;  nepo-€<^oi/i7,Per84plidiL6;  &:c. 

a.  before  vowels,  of  ct;  e.g.  fiaKavtXov,  ballneum;  TrXarcIa, 
platta;  ^All/em;,  AenSas;  'AXffai/dpeta,  Alezandrea  (Cic);  Aa^itos, 
DareuB  (Cic.) ;  &c.     But  'AXcf avdpT/a,  &c.  are  found  in  papyri. 

3.  of  Greek  t;  e.g.  icoxX/ar,  coclilea;  vavo-ta  (Att. i'avTia),nauBea. 
Correspondence:  i.  to  an  original  Indo-European  a. 

a.  6  to  Greek  c  (usually);  e.g.  frfimo,  Ppma)]  gfinua,  yevos] 
BMeo,  edof ;  Mo,  edo) ;  sex,  €$ ;  septem,  cTrra ;  serpo,  €p7r<o ;  est, 
cWi;  fit,  rri;  cenrus,  Kepaot;  Ifigo,  Xcyco;  leo,  Xewi/;  xnel,  /acX*; 
mddeor,  fieboixcu ;  mMlus,  fieaos ;  mens,  fitvos ;  pfito,  Trero/xat ;  rfipens, 
pcVo) ;  B6v6rus,  a-e^ofiai ;  QUfi,  re ;  hfal,  p^^cr ;  &c. 

to  Greek  rj]  e.g.  fSra,  Brjp ;  Jdcur,  ^irap. 

3.  6  to  Greek  a;  e.g.  Iirfiyis,  /Spaxvff  (§  129.  a.  0?  contnm, 
iKotov ;  cfeebnmi,  icapa ;  dgSnns,  avrivia ;  Wvls,  iXaxvs  \  per,  n-apa ; 
pre-bendo,  p^ai^doyo) ;  stemuo,  irrapwa ;  tlber,  ov6ap\  venter,  yaan^p. 

4.  «  to  Greek  o ;  e.g.  gtou,  yow; ;  dentls,  Sdovros ;  fel,  ;^oXoff ; 
berlMi,  ^op^ri ;  sfirom,  6p6s ;  pddem,  iroda. 

5.  6  to  Greek  1;;  mensis  (§  167),  /xifv;  ne,  1^';  Ilea,  inrX^V; 
BtifSnuus,  arpriinji]  B6mi-,  ijfu-:        to  Greek  c;  e.g.  m9,  /ue ;  t9,  orr. 
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6.  6  to  Greek  o) ;  e.g.  yShuh,  wyot. 

7.  In  suffixes  d  to  c ;  e.  g.  lege,  Xcye ;  leglti^  Xrycre ;  genfirlSy 
ycvco^;  doztir,  dc^trcfior;  &€.  Compare  also  sMI-iiiIia,  fU-uova 
(cfc  §  665). 

d  to  a ;  e.  g.  noxn^  oyofia  {pvoyMr^* 
e  (old  ft)  to  o;  legent-,  Xcyoir- ;  &c. 

Substitution  :  i.  e,  for  radical  a  after  a  prefix,  is  found  before  ass 
two  consonants  or  a  final  consonant,  or  r,  or  sometimes  other  single 
consonants;   e.g.  tanusto,  detreeto;  imutb,  ezpeira;  cftuo,  oofnicen; 
p&rlo,  p6P6rl;  gr&dlor,  Ingredior;  &c.  (§  204)* 

2.  for  radical  0,  before  U;  e.g.  tbUo  compared  with  tbOjAx 
ooeUuB  for  ocololos ;  &c.  (§  213.  i):  and  after  t  in  vtettr,  yerto, 
&c.  (§  93). 

3.  for  suffixed  0  (§  213) ; 

(a)  before  r  followed  by  a  vowel,  or  after  1  before  other  single 
consonants;  e.g.  gendrls  from  genus  (ycvos);  socUtas  from  flodiis 
(stem  sodo-) ;  Sec, 

(b)  before  two  consonants ;  e.g.  fadendiu  for  fieieiiuidiiB,  older 
fodondoB ;  tempestas  from  tempos- ;  &c. 

(c)  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  censnere  for  oensiieront;  file  for 
lUus  (lUo-) ;  &c. 

4.  for  ae,  not  frequent  till  in  and  after  third  century  after  Christ 
(see  §  262). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.:  , 

J.    e+e  to  9;  e.g.  delSYenuti  delftnnt;  del6y6rat»  delSmts^aa 
deerat,  deesse,  deest  always  to  dSrat^  dSsse,  dfist ;  vA  hSmo  (old  for 
homo),  n8mo ;  prfihendo,  prendo ;  &c. 

2.  e  +  i  to  e,  or  (especially  if  the  contraction  was  not  constant) 
eT;  e.g.  ddlerisBe,  delesse;  deutbeo,  dfibeo;  mone-ls,  monBa. 

dein,  ddxLde,  deincepB,  (never  uncontracted  till  late) ;  dAhlne  as 
monosyllable  occasionally ;_  5  (also  81),  eldem  (dative),  often. 
So  also  rei,  spei,  fldei,  diet  &c.,  often  written  re,  spe,  fide,  die. 
In  Vei^gil,  &c.  also  auxd,  aurels,  aerei,  ferrei;  and  Greek  proper 
names  as  Terel,  Thesel,  Orplid^  Felel,  &c.,  sometimes  written 
Teri,  &c. 

In  reice  for  rejice,  ddt  (Lucr.)  for  ejldt,  dus  (rarely  a  mono- 
syllable), Fompel  (voc.)  something  of  the  consonantal  sound  of  J 
may  have  remained  (§  138).  ikntelt  is  used  as  a  trochee,  the  e  being 
elided.    So  also  ante  ea  becomes  antea. 
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3.  e  before  a,  0,  u,  remained  usually  a  vowel,  and  without  con- 
traction; e.g.  moneas;  saxeo,  eaxoa,  Baxenm;  rant,  earn,  eo;  &c. 

But  in  the  following,  e  was  probably  pronounced  as  j,  so  as  not  to 
form  a  separate  syllable;  eodem,  ^m,  daadmn,  TOTundem  (Lucr., 
Verg.);  alveo,  alvearia,  aureo,  aureft  (Verg.);  oslreft,  cereft  (Hor.) ; 
alvee,  aureo,  ai»e»,  aureft  (Ov.):  and  Greek  proper  names;  e.g. 
IdomeneoB,  Peleo,  Perseo.  MnestliSo;  &c.  After  the  Augustan  age 
this  use  was  confined  to  proper  names  and  the  cases  of  l>alteu8, 
HureQB,  alveua.  * 

So,  in  comic  poets,  in  the  cases  of  the  following  words,  ne«8, 
dans,  eo,  earn  (both  the  pronoun  and  verb). 

It  is  contracted  in  neve,  nra;  ne-uter,  neater;  &c.  reFareus, 
rursus;  and  probably  in  eeoTBum  (sometune*  written  eorram), 
deorsum:  omitted  in  n-iuKLYani,  n-tltt(iTam. 

Change  of  Quantity:  i.  in  roots;  e.g.  r6ger«»  r6x  (r«lf-)»  '^^ 
tSgere,  tfignla;  Ifigar^,  l$x  (»g-) ;  eMere,  sUes ;  librae,  Hfires. 

a.  lengthened,  as  a  means  of  inflexion;  e.g.  16go,  Mgl ;  *do,  8dl ; 
eMeo,  B9dl ;  T«nio,  ySdI  ;  &no,  finit 

3.  lengthened  in  compensation  for  the  extruaon  of  a  consonant; 
e.g.  dem  for  dftcXni;  sS-vIrl  for  eex-vlri;  dumStum  for  duxnectom; 
&c.  In  vlci8s  for  Yldens;  vlcSslmag  for  ylcenaSinus;  HcrtfisUi  for 
Bortensia;  the  long  e  is  probably  due  to  nfu    Cf.  §  167.  a. 

4.  In  final  syllable  often  shortened;  e.g.  Taenft,  maift,  supemS, 
Infomfi,  (compared  with  doctfi,  &c.);  so  in  the  imperatives  cav«, 
▼ld«,  (see  §  279)  ;  and  frequently  in  the  comic  poets,  in  verbs 
with  short  penult;  e.g.  ten«,  mov«,  tacS,  manfi,  TldB,  haW,  JuW. 

HonSt,  anfit,  regSt,  (for  monfit,  &c.) ;  teres,  equSs,  &c.  (for 
terets,  &c.);  yld&L(forYld68ne);  compto,  desSs  (for  comped-s,  &c.). 

In  the  ablative  of  -1  stems,  and  of  consonant  stems;  e.g.  nnM« 
prlndpS,  the  final  syllable  was  probably  once  in  -6d;  e.g.  nubed, 
prindped.  The  earliest  forms  actually  found  in  inscriptions  are 
eirld,  aire,  patrS,  nominid,  coventlonld ;  and,  in  and  after  the  time 
of  the  Gracchi,  e.g.  TJrtutei,  salutei,  lud,  dedlttoxii,  fontel,  omnei, 
parti,  veetigali,  &c. 

Change  of  Quality  :  i.  6  is  found  in  the  old  language,  in  234 
many  places  where  an  1  is  found  later.  The  change  began  towards 
the  end  of  5th  century  u.c,  and  was  completed,  with  some  excep- 
tions, before  Plautus's  time  (Ritschl,  Opusc,  11,  6*3);  e.g.  staittl, 
foet,  dedet,  mereto,  tempestatehus,  cedete,  Fabredo,  &c.  for  Blmiil, 
fait,  dedit,  merito,  tempestatUraSj  csBdltis,  FaJnldus,  &c«> 
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a.  «  IS  found  in  a  final  suffix,  where  1  is  found  before  b  or  d,  e 
being  according  to  Ritschl  (§  196)  the  earlier  vowel;  e.g.  'facile, 
facills;  xnard)  marls;  mage,  magis;  fortasse,  fortassis;  pote,  potls; 
aere,  aerid  (old  abl.  but  see  §  233);  r6ge,  rSgls;  rfige,  rdgifl;  ama- 
bare,  amabarls;  amab&re,  amaberls;  fateare,  fatearis;  capfi,  capls; 
&c. 

3.  S  is  changed  to  I,  in  a  final  syllable  to  which  a  letter  or 
syllable  (one  or  more)  is  suffixed ; — 

(a)  either  i^  e  be  final  and  the  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant ; 
iUe»  illlc  (for  mice) ;  Iste,  istic  (for  Istlce) ;  tute,  tutlne,  tutlmet ; 
nunoe,  nimclne;  sice  (i.e.  sic),  siclne;  imde,  imdlque;  Inde,  Indldem; 
poste  (old  form  of  post),  postidea ;  ante,  antidhac,  anUdpo,  antistes; 
bene,  beniyolus,  benignus;  male,  maUficos,  8cc,;  pave-,  pavldns; 
pude-,  pudlbimdus;  rube-,  rubicundos;  mone-,  monltus;  morde-, 
mordlcus ;  babe-,  bablto ;  pate-,  patibnlum;  regd,  reglte,  rei^to;  forte, 
fortiter ;  radlce,  radicltus ;  babe-,  babllis.  % 

(In  nubSs,  esurlSs,  &c.;  amarSs,  am§s,  monSs,  &c.,  the  e  is  long, 
arising  from  contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix.  So 
originally  amSt,  monSt ;  &c.) 

(&)  or,  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a  vowel ; 
e.g.  alto,  alltis;  pedds,  pedltls;  antlstfis,  antlstlta,  antlstltem; 
tlbic6n,tibiclnls,  tlbiclna;  agm6n,  agmlnis ;  semSn,  semlno ;  manceps, 
manclpem  (old  manctLpem);  biceps,  bicipltem;  vertex,  vertlcls; 
artifez,  artlflcis ;  ddcem,  declmus. 

But  6  remains  after  the  vowel  1,  or  before  r  (or  tr) ;  e.g.  arlSs, 
arletis;  teiner,tenera;  pipfo,  pipdris;  ansdr,  ansSrem;  regis,  regdris; 
genltor,  genfitriz;  &c.;  or  if  the  suffix  begin  with  a  consonant; 
e.g.  ales  for  alet-s;  obses  (for  obsed-s);  lamella  (for  lamen-la) 
compared  with  lammlna;  nutrlmen,  nutrimentum  (but  nutrimlnls); 
senez,  senectns;  pedes,  pedester;  potestas  compared  with  potis, 
pote ;  patens,  compared  with  patina ;  (comp.  vld&a  for  vidSsne). 

Other  exceptions  are  rare;  e.g.  fssnlsez,  fsnlsdcis;  seges,  segG- 
tis ;  (Pudefacio,  &c.  are  not  complete  compounds,  as  is  evident  from 
the  accent  and  vowel  a  being  retained ;  e.g.  pudefdcis). 

4.  Radical  S  changed  to  I  when  a  syllable  has  been  prefixed ; 
e.g.  Idgo,  colllgo,  diUgo,  &c.  (but  intelldgo,  negldgo,  reldgo;  contego, 
&c.);  rSgo,  corrlgo;  dmo,  adimo;  s6co,  subsidyus;  tdneo,  retlneo; 
dgeo,  Indlgeo;  pr6mo,  opprlmo;  tSneo,  protlnns;  but  decem,  imde-« 
dm,  where  the  penultimate  remains,  but  the  final  is  changed. 

But  not  before  r  or  two  consonants;  e.g.  refero,  consentio;  &c. 

5.  The  root  vowel  is  (apparently)  changed  from  e  to  0  in  some 
derivatives;  e.g.  tdgo,  tOga;  sfiqui,  s5cins;  prdcari,  prdcus;  pendo, 
pondus;  terra,  eztorris;  sdrSre,  sors;  perhaps  r^e^,  rdgus.  Pro- 
bably the  X)  is  directly  fi'om  the  original  a. 
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6.  6  to  I,  frequently  through  ei  as  an  intermediate  sound;  e.g. 
matre,  Maurte,  Junone  in  old  inscriptions,  formatrl,  Marti,  Junoiil; 
conscilptes,  AtUles  for  oonscriptl,  AtUll  (nom.  pi.  see  Book  II);  &c. 
leber,  leiber,  Uber.  So  sibe,  quase,  are  old  forms,  used  by  Livy 
(Quint.  I.  7.  24);  and  duorlr  Jure  dicundo,  tresvlrl  auro  aere 
argento  flando,  ferlundo,  etc.  apparently  are  forms  retaining  the  old 
dative.     On  the  general  theory,  see  §  196, 

Omission  :  z.  d,  in  a  root  syllable  which  has  received  prefixes  335 
or  suffixes,  is  sometimes  omitted ;  e.g.  glgno  for  glgSno  (or  glglno); 
xn&llgnuB  for  mallgdnus ;  gnfttus  for  gfinfttus. 

2.  Before  r  the  vovirel  S  is  frequently  omitted;  e.g.  September, 
Septembris;  Acer,  acris;  fir&ter,  ftatrem;  &ger,  agrum;  Iniems, 
Infira;  dezt^ra,  dextra;  noster,  nostra;  ludibrium;  &c. 

3.  Final  6  fell  off;  (a)  in  neuter  nom.  ace.  of  stems  in  81-  and 
&r-;  e.g.  calcar,  laquear ;  tribunal,  puteal;  &c.  So  also  lac  (for 
lact,  for  lacte,  nom.  sing.) ;  YdlUp  for  volnpe ;  sUnnl  for  slmUe. 

(b)  in  enclitic  particles;  e.g.  Mc,  bsBC,  boc,  &c.  (for  Mce,  &c.), 
1111c,  Istlc,  sic,  nunc,  tunc;  nee,  ac,  for  nece,  ace,  for  neque, 
atque;  vldSn  for  vldes-ne;  potln  for  potls-ne;  quln  for  qul-ne. 
Bin  for  sl-ne.  (In  seu,  neu  for  slye,  nlve  (old  seye,  neye),  fill  for 
fllle,  a  contraction  has  taken  place.) 

4.  On  the  omission  of  e  in  est  and  es  after  a  vowel  or  m,  see 
Book  II. 


.Character  :  as  above.    In  the  first  century  B.C.,  probably  not  236 
before  Sulla's  time,  began  the  habit  of  making  a  tall  I  to  indicate  the 
long  vowel.    (See  §  59.  2.) 

•  Sound:  as  in  Italian,  viz.:  X  as  in  English  machine;  X  same  S37 
sound  shortened.    But  in  some  classes  of  words,  e.g.  ylr,  qvlrltes, 
cptlmoB,  there  is  some  evidence  for  a  modified  sound  of  I,  perhaps 
a  fine  Germ.  a.    See  Preface;  also  §§  90,  2;  184,  3. 

Position:  X  is  never  final;  except  i.  in  quasi,  nisi,  slcatl;  238 
and  2.  (short  or  long)  in  mlbl,  tlbl,  slbl,  ubl,  Ibl. 

I  frequently  final ;  i.  in  gen.  and  loc.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  of 
0  stems  (e.g.  domlnl) ;  sometimes  gen.  and  dat.  sing,  of  a  stems, 
e  stems  and  u  stems  (e.  g.  musfti,  dlM,  domni)  ;  dat.  sing,  of  conso- 
nant stems,  and  dat.  abl  sing,  of  1  stems  (e.g.  nomlnl,  maxi); 
and  dat  sing,  of  many  pronouns;  e.g.  1111;  2.  some  adverbs,  once 
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oblique  cases;  e.g.  ]i«rl,  Yesp«rl,  ubi,  utl,  si;  &c.  3.  ist  and  2nd 
persons  sing.  perf.  ind.  active  and  present  infinitive  passive  of  all 
verbs,  and  and  peis.  sing,  imperative  active  of  1-  verbs  (e.g.  audivl, 
audlTlstl,  andirl,  «a<n). 

Representation':  (i)  in  Greek,  r.  1  by  t,  e.g.  Gains  Uvliu,  »» 

fatoff  Al^ios;  Olaudius,  KXavdiOf;  TLtns  OtadUns,  T/ro^  'Oxra- 
iciXtoff  (Polyb.);  Priscus,  Upia-Kos;  ^Itor,  'Omrtap  (Dion.  H.); 
CapttoUnni,  KcnrtrcDXiov  (Strab.^  Dion.  H.,  Plut)^  KaniTaiklvog 
(Dion.  H.,  Dio.  Cass.) ;  &c. 


In  inscriptions  are  sometimes  found  (besides  forms  with  t)  Tc- 
/9€pio&*  (so  always  before  Tiberius*  adoption  by  Augustus.  Ditten- 
berger,  Herm.  VI.  133),  AtTrfSof,  Aofiertos,  and  others;  often 
Ka7r€TtoKiov,  'Ot^cXXtor  (but  also  in  Latin  OpheUlus),  Xcyecay. 

By  V]  e.g.  Bibulos,  BvfiXos  (inscr.). 

By  a  in  suffixes;  e.g.  bdclna,  fivKomj  (Polyb.). 

Sometimes  omitted^  e.g.  Dedmus,  AeKfjiog. 

2.  X  by  I ;  e.g.  OapltOlIaach  KamraXivof  (vide  supr.);  AlblnuB, 
'AX/Stvor;  Sdplo,  2ic(7rta>i^  (Diod.  S.,  Appian,  Strabo);  Tlbur,  Ti- 
^vpa;  Tarradnam,  Tappcucivav  (Strabo). 

By  1;;  e.g.  Sdplo,  S/wyTrioy  (Plut.). 

(ii)  I.  of  Greek  i;  e.g.  KaXXtxX^r,  CaUides;  Uaiyvtov,  Paeg- 
nlum;  rpan-f^in/r,  trapessita;  'A^df^pin^f,  AMerltes ;  emr,  TlietlB. 

2.  X  of  Greek  a  in  suffixes;  e.g.  fiaxavd  (Dor.),  madiXna;  rpv 
rdmj,  trutlxia;  Karainjy  C&tlna;  &c. 

3.  I  of  Greek  c«;  e.g.  weipanis,  plrata;  NciXor,  Niltis;  dXetTm/ff, 
allpta;  *Avrioxeia,  Autiodila;  &c. 

4.  X  inserted  in  early  Latin  (cf.  §  220.  7)  between  kv,  xy,  fip; 
e.g.  UpoKinfy  Prodne;  kvkpos,  dldnna;  tedna,  ri-xyri'i  mlxuii  pvdu 

Correspondence:  z.  to  original  Indo-EAiropean  t;  and  to  a.  340 

2.  to  Greek  i;  e.g,  die-  In-dico,  causldXc-us,  dloo,  dt/c^, 
hfUwiu ;  Tlglntl,  ctKocrt ;  do,  k/o),  Kwtco ;  di-vus,  redX-nare,  KKimj, 
leXtrvf ;  dl-lnmm,  cer-no,  icpivm ;  U^oipB,  ^.^w ;  Mo,  frXoo,  ;^pi(i> ; 
stinguo,  BtXmuliis,  oriytf,  ortyfii;;  trl«  (e.g.  trla),  rpftr,  rpcror; 
dXvuB,  dies,  dioff,  ev-dia;  video,  vXdi;  id-,  €Jbov]  sdndo,  o-^td-, 
(rxiC<^;v^^TBa,  TTiXdr;  firlgns,  piyo^;  ftuls,  n'^;  tIs,  Xs  (u^);  vltez, 
Titis,  iTvs ;  viola,  40V ;  &c. 

3.  to  Greek  c;  e.g.  to,  Indo  (old,  endo),  Intos,  eV,  evdoy, 
cWdp ;  rXgD,  fip€x<»  I  rtilgllis^  orXcyy/f ;  tinguo,  rcyyo). 

4.  to  Greek  ft,  ot;  e.g.  fido,  fides,  weiBeD ;  qiiies,  frft/xai,  koittj  ; 
plngo,  pic-tura,  irocxiXor ;  Unquo,  rdlquus,  Xenrw,  Xotfrof . 
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5.  to  Greek  a ;  e.g.  In-,  o»-  (Engl  ««-) ;  dXgltiu,  daicruXoff ; 
pingBlB-,  va)(yi\  Btriago,  urpayyeuto* 

6.  to  Greek  o ;  e.g.  dtnis,  kovis  ;  IxuDer,  ofifipos* 

Substitution  :   i.  I  for  ft  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix,  before  241 
a  single  consonant  (except  r),  and  before  ng;  e.g.  tango,  tettgl; 
oftao,  condao;  i&cetiui,  infXootus;  xmogo,  Implngo;  &c.  (see  §  204). 

a.  (a\  X  for  older  d  in  many  words*  e.g.  dedit  for  dedttt;  &c. 
(see  §  234). 

(^)  X  for  4  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix;  e.g.  ISgo,  odl- 
IXgo;  &c. 

(f)  Also  in  final  closed  suffix,  and  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  to 
vrfaich  a  letter  or  syllable  is  suffixed;  either  if  e  be  final  and  the  suffix 
begin  with  a  consonant,  or  if  e  be  not  final,  but  the  suffix  begin  with  a 
vowel ;  e.g.  maxfi,  marls ;  IndA,  indldem ;  ales,  alitis ;  &c.  (see  §  234). 

3.  X  for  6  in  final  syllable  of  stem  before  a  single  consonant 
followed  by  a  vowel,  except  before  1  not  followed  by  1,  and  except 
before  r ;  e.g.  eardOn-  car<l!nlw ;  bono-  bonXtas ;  &c.  (see  §  213.  5). 

4.  X  for  t,  in  final  syllable  of  stem,  but  before  m,  p,  f,  not  until 
last  century  of  republic ;  e.g.  comu-  comXger ;  xnaximus  for  maztl- 
mus ;  &c.  (see  §  224). 

5.  X  appears  to  have  been,  at  least  in  many  words,  preceded  by 
S,  or  ei  both  in  root  syllables  and  suffixes,  sometimes  by  both 
(see  §§  265,  268). 

6.  X  for  al:  possibly  in  the  dat.  plur.  of  a^-  stems:  e.g.  miuls  for 
uuBaJfl.    See  §  257. 

•  7.    I  for  »  in  root  syllable  after  a  prefix;  e.g,  aiuero,  Inqnlro; 
nquns,  Inlqtuus;  &c.;  cado,  cecldl;  &c.  (§  262). 

Contraction,  Hiatus,  &c.  :  i.  l+i,  if  one  be  long,  is  con-  243 
tracted  to  X;  e.g.  dli,  dl;  coasllii,  cooslll;  petllt,  petit;  audlls, 
audXs;  audlvletl,  audlstl;  si  vlfl,  lis;  nlbll  (ne  liXliun),  nil;  mlU, 
mX;  &c.  If  both  are  short,-  one  is  dropped;  e.g.  fixgiis,  f^s;  egregl- 
ior,  egregior;  navi-ibus  navibus;  etc.  (cf.  §  144).  But  tibUcen 
tlbleen. 

2.  i  before  other  vowels  usudly  remained-  It  absorbed  a 
succeeding  vowel  in  biga  for  blJtLga;  flU  for  fiUe;  sis  for  sles; 
mfti^  for  maglOB;  dnrls-slmns  for  durlOs-lmus;  &c.,  in  which 
comparatives  1  is  perhaps  properly  long ;  comp.  Pckr-uovj  Ptknova ; 
&c.    (On  mliiior  see  §  345.) 
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Change  of  Quantity:   i.  in  root  syllable;  e.g.  Ubet,  liber,  ,43 
Ubertas;  fides,  perfldoB,  fido,  foBdus;   susplcere,  susplclo;   die-/ 
xnale-dIc-118,  dice;  ar-blt-er,  x>er-1}itere ;  UqtYor,  also  Uqyor  (once\ 
Uqyldus  and    llqvlduB   (Lucret.  iv.   1259,     '^liquidis  et  llqiiida 
crassis") ;  liqy&re,  llqiTSre,  Uqyl. 

2.  in  final  syllables;  e.g.  audit  for  audit;  alt  for  sit  (siet); 
relit  for  vellt ;  also  sometimes  audiyerls  for  audiverlB  (perf.  subj. 
see  Book  II). 

3.  final  I  is  shortened  in  nlal,  quasi  (comp.  slquldem),  and  fre^ 
quently  in  mlM,  tlbl,  sibi,  ubi  (always  sicubl,  necubl,  ublvls,  but 
ubique),  ibi  (but  ibidem,  alibi).    So  utinam,  utique,  from  utL 

In  Plautus  also  dftjrit,  p&tl,  IdquI;  dddl,  stdtl;  yfinl,  &bl,  are 
found  with  I  short. 

Change  of  Quality:   i.  to  e  before  a  or  0  orl;  e^g.  xnel^'244^ 
meo,  compared  with  mis  (old  gen.),  mihi;  queo,  queam,  from  qul-re;f  "^ 
eo,  earn,  from  Ire ;  eum,  earn,  compared  with  is,  id.     (But  audiam, 
audio,  audiit;  &c.)    Perhaps  the  e  is  even  here  prior  to  the  L 

2.  iL  is  found,  from  stems  (apparently)  in  e  or  i,  in  early  Latin 
before  m,  f ;  e.g.  testi-,  testilmouium;  po&tl-,  pontilfex;  caml-, 
camufez;  ddc6-,  ddc&mentum;  m6n6-.  mOntmientttm.  The  forms 
with  I,  e.g.  testimonium  are  later  (cf.  §  224). 

3.  For  change  of  i  to  J  see  §  14a. 

4.  For  e  instead  of  1,  before  r,  see  §  184.  3,  569,  656. 

Omission  :  i.  I  in  sufBxes  is  often  omitted  between  two  conso-a45 
nants;  e.g.  facultas  for  facilitas;  misertum  for  miseiltnm;  puertia 
(Hor.)  for  pueritla;  postus  (Verg.)  for  positus;  xeplictus  (Verg.) 
for  replidtus;  audacter  for  aud&citer  (Quint  l.  6.  17);  propter  for 
propiter;  fert  for  ferit;  volt  for  volit;  est  for  Mlt;  valde  for  valide; 
caldus  (Augustus)  for  calidus;  soldus  (Hor.)  for  solidus;  lamna 
for  lammina;  alumnus  for  aliuninus;  tignum  compared  with  tigil- 
luni;  tegmen  for  tegimen;  probably  beniicium,  &c.  (in  Plaut.,  Ter., 
Phaedr.)  for  benificium;  &c. 

a.  In  the  nom.  sing,  of  -i  nouns,  but  rarely  after  a  short 
syllable ;  c.  g.  ars  for  ortis ;  ferens  for  ferentis ;  Arpinfts  for  Arpiu&tis ; 
mendax  for  mend&cis;  nuz  for  nUds;  &c.  (see  Book  II). 

3.  A  radical  i  is  omitted  in  surge  for  surrigo;  porgo  for  porrlgo ; 
pergo  for  perrlgo ;  purge  for  purigo ;  jurgium  for  Jurigium  (Jus, 
agere) ;  surpfoe  (Luc,  Hor.)  for  suxripere. 

4.  In  minor,  minus,  I  is  apparently  dropped  (fbr  min-ior,  minlus). 

Insertion:  1. 1  is  apparently  inserted  between  consonant  stems, 
and  derivative  suffixes,  e.g.  ftUtus  from  fil-dre;  tdglmenfrom  tdg-«re ; 
ftillOnlcus  from  fallOn- ;  hSrSdltas  from  MrSd- ;  &c.    But  see  §  746. 

a.    in  words  from  Greek.    See  above,  §  239,  5. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

DIPHTHONGS. 
AU. 
Sound:  as  in  German;  Le.  nearly  as  English  owi  in  row,  tftwn. 

Representation:    (i)  in  Greek  by  av;  e.g.  Annmcnletiuii  347 
AupouyKovXijtof ;  Aulufl,  AvXof;  &c. 

(ii)    of  Greek  av;  e.g.  Avrofi^^av,  Antomedon;  &c. 

Correspondence:  to  Greek  at);  e.g.  angeo,  av^iw;  aurora,  348 
avas  iEoL,  (i^cof  Att.);  xiauta,  vavnjs]  taiims,   ravposj    canllB, 
KavXos. 

Substitution:  i.  for  av  before  a  short  vowel,  which  is  then  249 
absorbed;  e.g.  oautiun  for  oavitum;  finutor  for  f&vitor;  auceps  for 
avioeps;  &c. 

2,  for  ab  before  f ;  e.g.  aufogio,  aufero  compared  with  abstnll, 
ablatiun.     But  see  §  97  n. 

Change  of  Quality:  i.  to  0  in  the  older  language,  but  the  ^sc 
same  words  are  more  frequently  found  with  an  retained;  e.g.  dodlns 
for  ClatuUus;  oopa  for  caupa;  codez  for  candex;  Flotiu  for  Flaatas; 
plostmxn  for  pXauatram;  lotus  for  lautua;  rOdiu,  (rddiu,  mdus* 
culum)  for  raudus,  raudusculiun;  olla  ^ola?)  for  aula;  &c.  So 
(according  to  Festus)  in  the  country  dialect  omxn,  oricnlas  for 
auruxn,  auxiciOas.  In  Plautus  ausculor  for  oscnlor  (cf.  Suet. 
Vesp.  aa). 

explode  from  plando;  suffocare  from  fonces;  &c. 

2.  into  ft;  e.g.  finstra  from  firans;  fradare,  fimde  old  forms  for 
fraudare,  fraude;  ezdudo  from  daudo,  sometimes  dudo;  aocnio 
from  causa;  &c. 

OU. 

Sound:  probably  that  of  the  Southern  English  5,  which  is  really  251 
a  diphthong  formed  of  o  and  u.     Cf.  §  ai. 

*  In  Phaedr.  Append,  ar,  A  raven  {corvtis)  is  said  to  have  cried 
ave  (ah-we,  or  an?  cf.  §  94).  We  represent  a  raven's  ordinary  cry  by 
caw.  But  Pliny  (H.  N.  10,  §  lai)  tells  of  a  raven  who  sermoni  adsue- 
foetus,  Tiberium  salutabat;  and  a  trained  raven  is  bad  evidence. 
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This  diphthong  is  found  in  inscriptions  in  a  few  words  regularly 
before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  and  frequently  until  after  the  mid- 
dle of  the  same.  Afterwards  11  became  exclusively  used  in  its  place. 
Thus  Fourlus,  Loacanam,  Loudna,  aMoudt,  plouroma,  poloucta. 
poubllcom,  pious,  Joob,  Jouslt  (Josait),  joudez,  Jomranto,  noundlnum. 
Instances  of  long  u  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  are  rare;  e.g. 
Juno,  Junone,  Ludom,  LuduB,  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions. 

EU. 
Sound:  probably  pronounced  as  a  diphthong.  So  in  Italian.  25a 

« 

History:  This  diphthong  is  found  in  very  few  Latin  words,  95^ 
viz.  hen,  lieus;    neu  (for  neve);   sou  (for  dve^;    can;   neuter, 
tor  ne  uter.    Neutlquam  (ntitlquam?)  has  hrst  syllable  short* 

It  is  otherwise  foimd  only  to  represent  the  Greek  €v;  e.g.  Evpt-  254 
nibrjs,  EoripldeB;  Edpos,  Buras;  Fseudulus  from  ^cvdw;  &c. 

AI. 

Sound:  probably  diphthongal;  viz.  that  of  a  broad  English  1;  255 
i.e.  as  ai  in  ay  (=j>«). 

History:  This  diphthong  is  found  ahnost  exclusively  in  the  256 
inscriptions  older  than  the  seventh  century  u.c.  in  words  afterwards 
spelt  with  ».    Thus  in  root  syllables  we  find  aldllls,  aide,  alxld  (i.e. 
8sre),  praldad  (prada),  qualstores,  praltor,  AlmUlUB,  alquom.    Some 
instances  are   found   in   later   inscriptions   both  republican  and 
imperial,  chiefly  in  proper  names,  especially  Almilius,  Caidllus: 
also  CalBar,  pxulfectus;  &c.     In  final  syllables  it  is  found  fre- 
quently in  republican  and  imperial  inscriptions  in  the  genitive  and 
dative  Angular,  rarely  in  the  nominative  plural,  of  stems  in  a, 
chiefly  proper  names,  but  also  others;   e.g.  fiudundal,  colonial, 
TnaTHUTna,1,  deal,  Manllal,  Agrlppai;    &c.    So  frequently  (making 
ai  two  long  syllables)  in  Plautus  and  Ennius:  Lucretius  and  Vergil 
appear  to  have  adopted  the  form  as  an  archaism,  or  in  imitation  of 
Ennius. 

Change  op  Quality:  In  the  dat.  abl.  plural  of  -a  stem  257 
probably  the  originalform  was  -ala  as  in  Oscan.    In  inscriptions  are 
found  only  -els,  and  -Is  (§  a66). 

AB. 

Sound:   the  diphthong  formed  by  these  two  vowels  would  258 
approach  nearly  to  the  sound  of  a  in  Jbat  lengthened. 
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Representation:  (i)  i.  in  Greek,  by  at;  e.g.  JExnlllTiB  (see  259 
however  §  256),  At/itXto?;    JEbuUiu,   Ai/Sovrtof;    Ksbbo,    Katcrwp; 
Cnsar,  Kaio-ap;  iBqiul,  AtKoi  (Strabo);  &c. 

a.    Rarely  by  e;  e.g.  CsbcUIub,  KcittXtof  (cf.  §  262);  Cseclna, 

K^icivay  (Plut.  but  KaiKivas,  D.  Cass.).     This  e  is  not  found  in  in- 

'scriptions  till  the  second  century  p.  Chr.  at  earliest.  (Dittenberger.), 

(ii)  vi.  of  Greek  at;  e.g.  Alveias,  Mbimb;  nai/atVior,  Panntins; 
AoKebaifimv,  Laced»moii;  aiyis,  »gl8;  Ilataj/,  PsBlui;  alOiipi  stlier; 
&c. 

a.  of  Greek  a;  e.g.'Ao-KXaTrtoff  (Dor.),  fsculapliu  (an  old  geni- 
tive Alsdapi  is  found) ;  TroXXaf,  psslex,  (also  pelez). 

3.   of  Greekiy;  e.g.  o-Kiyi/i;,  BcaBna. 

Correspondence:    to  Greek  m;    e.g.  ssBtas,  sostus,  nt^ca,  26c 
aldjjp]  IsBYUS,  Xato^;  scavus,  (tkcuos]  nvrun,  ala>v,  aUs  (Att.  det). 

Substitution:  for  al,  which  however  lingered  beside  a.  JE  is  26x 
found  first  in  the  S.  C,  de  JSacc,  in  ftdem,  where  in  all  other  words 
(alQUom,  Duelonal,  lialoe,  tabelal,  data!)  ai  is  retained.  JE  is  very 
rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  but  after  that 
time  is  almost  exclusively  used  in  all  the  longer  and  more  important 
inscriptions;  e.g.  the  lav^rs,  the  Mon.  Ancyr.  &c. 

8B,  for  8  and  ft,  is  rare  in  inscriptions  before  (at  least)  the  2nd 
cent,  after  Christ.     It  is  ftequent  in  MSS. 

Change  of  Quality:  1.  to  e  both  in  root  and  final  syllable.  262 
A  few  instances  occur  in  very  old  inscriptions;  e.g.  Victorle,  For- 
tune, Diane:  so  also  occaaonsdly  in  rustic  language  noted  by  Varro, 
ediiB  for  Ii89du8,  Heslns  for  MsBsias;  Cecllius  pretor,  ridiculed  by 
Lucilius.  But  instances  in  inscriptions  (except  the  Pompeian  wall 
inscriptions)  are  not  numerous  till  in  and  after  third  century  after 
Christ;  e.g.  prefectus,  presentl,  aqne,  patrie,  Sec, 

2.  to  I  in  root  syllables  after  a  prefix,  e.g.  csBdo,  conddo;  Isedo, 
undo;  qnsero,  reqnlro;  flastomo,  ezistnmo;  tequus,  Inlquus;  &c. 


01,  OE. 

Sound:  ol  nearly  as  in  English;  e.g.  voice^  &c.:  oe  was  also  263 
probably  soimded  as  a  diphthong. 

Change  of  Quality  :  Words  with  ft  in  the  root  syllable  364 
were  in  the  older  language  written  with  ol  or  ob;  and  words  with 
CB  in  the  root  syllable  were  also  earlier  written  with  oi. 

In  inscriptions  ol  is  rarely  found  so  late  as  the  first  century  before 
Christ:  ob  (though  probably  as  old  as  Plautus)  is  little  found  in 

6—2 
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inscriptions  before  the  first  century  B.C.:  u  is  found  in  their  place  in 
and  after  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

1.  ol,  OB  to  a;  e.g.  olno,  obziiui,  luiiu;  oinvonel,  nnlTenl; 
plolnune)  ploora,  plurlmi,  plura;  comolnexn,  molxilclplels,  momla, 
moaniuxulsd,  InmoaneB  for  conmranem,  munlciplls,  miinia,  muniundn,, 
Immiines;  molro,  moBmm,  munun;  oltile,  OBtantnr,  oatidr  for  utOe, 
utantnr,  uti;  colra,  colia^t,  conra,  ooBravit,  cura,  cnravlt;  loULos, 
loddOB,  ludos;  &c. 

2.  ol  to  <b;  e.g.  foidere,  foideratei,  foBdere,  foBderatl;  colplxLt, 
coopint,  Colllus,  Coalius. 

3.  some  other  changes  are,  noBnum  afterwards  aon;  loBbertas, 
libertas ;  olxBdio  from  audio. 

4.  In  final  syllables,  holoe,  hole,  quo!  (also  qnolel),  qnolque 
are  early  forms  of  hulc,  cul,  cuique:  pUunmoB  poploB,  for  pUunml 
populi  (gen.  sing.?),  pike-armed  tribe;  FescezmlnoB  for  fesoeimlnl 
(nom.  pi.) ;  at)  oloes  for  ah  lUls. 


EI. 

1.  This  diphthong  is  found  in  inscriptions  older  than   the  2(5 
Gracchi  in  the  following  forms,  in  which  X  occurs  later.    (The 

S,  C.  de  Bacc,  has  rarely  I,  frequently  el.) 

(a)   a  few  root  syllables;  e.g.  leiber,  delyns,  delcere,  ceivls. 

{b)  dative  singular  of  consonant  nouns;  e.g.  ipolenel,  Jnnonel, 
▼Irtutel,  JoYoL  Frequently  also  in  inscriptions  later  than  the 
Gracchi,  in  which  I  aLso  is  found.  The  dative  in  e  Ls  also  found, 
and  more  frequently  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  later  inscriptions. 

(c)  nominative  plural  of  o  steins;  e.g.  foideratei,  lei.  After 
the  time  of -the  Gracchi  both  1  and  el  are  frequent.  Earlier  forms 
were  98,  6,  and  ob  (see  Book  ii). 

{d)  dative  and  ablative  plural  of  o  stems;  e.g.  eels  (iS*.  C.  de 
Bacc.^j  also  TObelB.  -els  is  frequently  found  in  this  case  after  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Both  -Is  and  -els  occur  also  from  -a  stems 
since  that  period,  but  apparently  before  that  period  no  instance 
of  those  cases  occurs. 

(e)  also  in  the  datives  and  adverbs  slhel,  tlt)el,  ubel,  Ibel,  sei, 
nel,  utel;  in  which  e  was  probably  a  still  older  form. 

2.  In  prac-Augustan  inscriptions  later  than  the  Gracchi  it  is  266 
found  instead  of  and  beside  an  earlier  I,  or  e  in  the  classes  num- 
bered below  (^),  (fi). 
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(a)  in  some  root  syllables;  e.g.  delcere,  deixerlt  also  (dlcere, 
&c.);  promeiserlt,  eire,  adeitur,  conacrelptum,  veita,  leltlH,  leiteras, 
meilites,  feUia,  TeiburUs,  els,  eisdem  (nom.  plur.). 

(b)  in  suffixes;  e.g.  Servefllua,  gentelles,  amelcorunj,  disd- 
plelna,  peregrelnus,  fugltelvus,  peteita  (for  petita),  mareitus,  &c. 

(f)  occasionally,  but  not  frequently,  as  the  characteristic  vowel 
of  the  fourth  conjugation;  e.g.  audelre,  veneire,  &c. 

(d)  in  infin.  pass,  not  commonly  till  Cicero's  time;  e.g.  daxel, 
solve!,  possiderel,  agel,  &c. 

(<r)  in  perfect  (for  an  older  1  or  sometimes  e);  e.g.  obeit,  fecel, 
poseivel,  dedeit,  &c. 

(/)   other  verbal  forms;  e.g.  nolei,  faxsels,  seit,  &c. 

{g)  also  rarely  in  the  ablative  from  consonant  and  1  nouns;  e.g. 
virtutel,  fontel,  &c. 

(h)   nom.  and  ace.  plur.  of  1  stems;  e.g.  onmeis,  turrels,  &c. 

(/)  genitive  singular  of  o  stems;  e.g.  colonel,  damnatel  (one  or 
two  instances  occur  a  little  before  the  Gracchi). 

3.    El  is  but  occasionally  found  in  post^ Augustan  inscriptions. 

In  the  Fast.  Triumph.  Capit.  (G.  /.  R,  i.  453  sqq.)  cir.  720  u.c. 
the  ablative  plur.  is  almost  always  in  -els;  e.g.  Etmscels,  QaJlels,  &c. 

Corssen's  conclusion  is,  that  in  the  root  syllable  of  the  words  267 
delva,  lelber,  delcere,  celvis,  in  the  dat.  abl.  plur.  of  -o  stems  and 
probably  of  -a  stems,  and  in  the  locative  forms,  as  sel,  utel,  &c.,  el  was 
a  real  diphthong;  in  all  other  cases  it  expressed  the  transition  vowel 
between  I  and  9  {Ausspr,  i.  719.  788.  al.  a).  As  a  diphthong  its 
sound  would  be  nearly  that  of  the  English  a;  e.g.  fate. 

Ritschl's  view  of  the  relations  of  S,  el  and  I  is  as  follows  (Opusc,  2^8 
II.  626):  ^^  First  period  (5th  century  u.c.  to  and  into  the  6th). 
Pi-edominance  of  e  in  place  of  the  later  1,  and,  in  fact,  both  of 
8  for  I  and  of  S  for  I.  Second  period  (6th  century).  Transition  of 
e  to  1  (so  far  as  e  was  changed  at  all),  h  changing  to  I  absolutely, 
but  S  to  I  with  this  modification,  that  where  in  the  case  of  S  the 
pronunciation  noticeably  inclined  to  1,  the  habit  Vvas  gradually 
adopted  of  writing  el.  Third  period  (ist  decad  of  the  7th  century). 
Accius  extends  this  mode  of  writing  to  every  I  without  exception, 
m  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  distinction  of  I  from  I,  in  connexion 
with  his  theory  of  doubling  a,  e,  u  to  denote  the  long  vowel. 
Short  I  remains  unaltered.  Fourth  period.  Lucilius,  recognising  the 
arbitrary  and  ii'rational  character  of  this  generalisation,  confines  the 
writing  el  to  the  cases  where  !  inclines  to  6.  Short  1  remains  un- 
affected by  this  also." 
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CHAPTER  XL 
OF   LATIN  WORDS  and  SYLLABLES. 


A  Latin  word  may  commence  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  269 
semivowel,  or  single  consonant. 

But  of  combinations  of  consonants  the  following  only  are  in 
Latin  found  as  initial;  viz. 

I.  an  explosive  or  f  followed  by  a  liquid;  i.e.  pi,  vr;  M,  br; 
cl,  cr;  gl,  gr;  tr;  fl,  tr:  but  not  tl,  dl,  dr; 

e.g.  plaudo,  precor;  Uandus,  brevls;  clamo,  cmdus;  globus, 
gravis;  traho;  fluo,  frendo.  ^>rasus  is  possibly  an  exception  (of. 
§  155) ;  other  words  in  dr  are  Greek  or  foreign ;  e.  g.  dradima,  draco, 
DruidSB.) 

3.  8  before  a  sharp  explosive,  with  or  without  a  following 
liquid;  viz.  sp,  spl,  spr;  sc,  scr;  st,  str; 

e.g.  spemo,  splendeo,  sprevl;  sdo,  scrlbo;  sto,  strao.  Also 
stlis,  afterwards  lis.     No  instance  of  sd  is  found. 

3.  gn  was  found  in  Gnsaus  and  in  some  other  words;  e.g.  gna- 
rus,  gnavus,  gnosco,  gnascor,  but  the  forms  with  g  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  early  language  (§129.  3). 

4.  The  semi-consonant  ▼  is  also  found  after  an  initial  q  or  s; 
e.g.  qvos,  Bvavls  (§  89):  and  in  Plautus  sclo,  dies  are  pronounced 
scjo,  djes  (§  142). 

A  Latin  word  may  end  with  any  vowel  or  diphthong,  but  with  a?© 
only  a  few  single  consonants;  viz.  the  liquids  1,  r,  the  nasals  m,  n, 
the  sibilant  s,  one  explosive,  t.     A  few  words  end  with  b,  c,  d. 

Of  these,  b  occurs  only  in  three  prepositions,  ab,  ob,  sub. 

c  only  where  a  subsequent  letter  has  fallen  away;  e.g.  die,  due, 
fac,  lac,  ac,  nee,  nunc,  tune,  and  the  pronouns  bie,  Ulic,  Istie  (for 
dice,  duce,  taxie,  lacte,  atque,  neque,  nunce,  tunee,  hlee,  illlce,  Istice). 

d  only  in  baud,  ad,  apud,  sed;  and  the  neuters  of  certain  pro- 
nouns; e.g.  lllud,  istud,  quod,  quid.  In  the  earliest  language  it 
appears  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  the  ablative  singular;  e.g. 
bonod  X)atred,  &c.  (§  160.  6). 
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The  following  combinations  of  consonants  are  found  to  end  a?' 
Latin  words.    With  few  exceptions  they  are  either  in  nominatives 
singular  of  nouns,  or  the  third  person  of  verbs. 

I.  8  preceded 

(a)  by  certain  explosives;  i.e.  ps,  mpB,  rps;  bs,  rbe;  cg(=x), 
nx,  Ix,  rx; 

e.g.  adeps,  hlemps,  stdrps;  Calebs,  ntbs;  edax,  lanz,  calx,  arx; 
&c.    Also  the  words  siremps,  abs,  ex,  mox,  sex,  vlx. 

(J})  by  a  nasal  or  liquid;  Le.  ns,  Is,  n; 

e.g.  axnans,  trans,  puis,  am.  Each  of  these  combinations  is 
unstable  (e.  g.  bbmo  for  bomons,  oonsnl  for  consuls,  axbor  for  arbors^ ; 
but  is  here  preserved  ovnng  to  one  consonant  having  been  already 
sacrificed;  viz.  amans  for  amants;  firons  for  fironts  or  fironds;^  puis 
for  pnlts;  are  for  arts.  In  trans,  qnotiens,  the  combination  is  not 
more  stable:  comp.  tramltto,  quotiefl. 

a.  t  preceded  by  n,  or  rarely  by  1,  r,  s;  i.e.  nt,  It,  rt,  St; 

e.g.  amant,  amayerint^  &c.  The  only  instances  of  the  other 
combinations  are  vult,  fert,  est,  ast,  post. 

3.  c  preceded  by  n,  i.e.  nc.  Only  in  the  following,  nunc,  tunc, 
bino,  mine,  Istlno;  bimc,  banc;  lUnnc,  lllano;  &c. 

The  division  of  a  word  into  syllables  appears  to  have  been  in  972 
accordance  with  the  general  principles  (see  §  15)^;  that  is  to  say, 

I.  the  division  was  made  in  the  middle  of  a  consonant 

a.  the  tendency  was  to  pronounce  with  a  vowel  as  many  of  the 
following  consonants  as  were  so  pronoimceable. 

3.  the  admissibility  of  a  particular  combination  of  consonants 
in  the  middle  of  a  woid  depends  on  the  laws  of  phonetics,  not  on 
the  particular  causes,  partly  etymological,  partiy  accentual  (the 
last  syllable,  where  there  is  more  than  one,  being  in  Latin  always 
unaccented,  §  296),  which  controlled  the  occurrence  of  consonants 
at  the  end  di  a  word.  But  the  laws  of  phonetics  in  this  matter 
depend  on  the  Roman  mode  of  pronunciation,  not  on  our  mode; 
e.g.  ts,  ds  were  not  stable;  &c. 

That  such  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Romans  actually  pro-  373 
iiounced  is  shewn  by  the  following  facts: 

I.  Vowels  are  affected  by  the  consonants yb/Zoww^  them;  viz. 
6  before  r  is  retained  instead  of^ being  changed  to  I  (§  234,  204. 184); 
6  or  H  before  11  is  changed  to  e  (§  213.  4,  also  §  204);  the  short 

1  See  some  discussion  of  this  matter  in  the  Preface. 
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vowel  before  1  is  d  or  ft,  not  I  or  «,  as  before  n  &c»  (§  176.  a). 
So  a  remains  before  two  consonants  (§  434.  3.  6), 

a.  Consonants  are  affected  by  the  consonants  ^//ow/wg*;  e.g. 
BcribtuB  is  changed  to  scriptiui,  the  pronunciation  being  scrlpt-tiu, 
not  Bcrll>-tii8  or  bctI-Miib.  ^Even  in  the  few  cases  where  a  conso- 
nant is  affected  by  the  preceding  consonant,  the  combination  of  the 
two  (or  more  consonants)  in  the  jam^  syllable  is  presumed;  e.g. 
dlyidtum  could  not  have  been  divid-tiim  or  it  would  not  have  become 
diTlBSimi  or  diTlsum). 

3.  A  syllable  with  a  short  vowel  is  treated  as  long,  if  two 
consonants ^//o<z£;  the  vowel.  This  means  that  though  the  vowel  is 
short,  the  aggregation  of  consonants  occupies  as  much  time  in  pro- 
nouncing, as  if  the  vowel  were  long.  The  exception  to  this  nile  of 
prosody,  which  a  mute  and  liquid  form,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  division  of  syllables;  e.g.  patrls  cannot  be  divided  into 
patr-rls  but  into  pat-trls  (where  the  double  t  represents  not  twice 
t  but  the  two  halves  of  one  t,  §§  9.  15). 

4.  A  vowel  is  often  lengthened  to  compensate  for  the  extrusion 
of  a  consonant  follofiving  (§  35).  The  consonant  must  therefore 
belong  to  the  preceding  vowd,  or  that  vowel  could  not  be  entitled 
to  the  compensation.  The  so-called  compensation  is  in  truth  a  natural 
phonetic  effect  of  the  effort  to  pronounce  a  difficult  combination  of 
letters. 

The  division  of  syllables  in  <writing^  which  is  found  in  inscrip-  274 
tions  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  u.c.  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century  after  Christ^  or  earlier  (if  any),  is  (though 
not  quite  invariably)  as  follows: 

I.  Where  a  single  consonant  is  between  two  vowels  the  division 
is  before  it;  e.g.  dede  |  rit,  prota  |  lerlnt,  puUi  |  ce,  ma  |  num,  &c. 

-  a.  Where  two  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  between 
them;  e.g.  op  |  tlma,  res  |  ponsiun,  Ui  |  nota,  pr»s  |  to,  traa  |  alsse, 
&c. 

3.  Where  three  consonants  come  together  the  division  is  after 
the  first  two,  unless  the  second  and  third  be  a  mute  and  liquid,  in 
which  case  the  division  is  before  both;  e.g.  VoIb  |  d,  ab8|  cedlmus, 
cons  I  pexlsset,  obs  |  tinati,  Qulno  |  ttHBi .  cone  |  ta;  ins  |  tracto, 
cas  I  trls,  pos  |  tremo. 

4.  The  letter  z  is  treated  as  a  single  consonant;  e.g.  eml  |  za, 
di  I  zlt,  pro  I  ramus. 

^  See  Mommsen,  Livi  Cod,  Veron,  p.  163 — i(i(i,  Mon,  Ancyr, 
p.  145.    Siddtrecht  d,  Salpensa^  &c.  p.  505. 
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(It  is  obvious  that  if  the  division  in  pronunciation  takes  place  in 
the  middle  of  a  consonant,  the  writing  cannot  mark  this  accurately. 
That  the  preference  was  given  to  the  second  half  of  the  consonant 
is  no  doubt  due  to  tne  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  p,  k,  t  the  distinctive 
power  of  the  sound  consists  entirely,  and  in  b,  g,  d  considerably, 
m  the  slight  puff  or  'explosion  which  follows  the  separation  of  the 
organs  (cf.  §  5  7).  When  three  consonants  occur  together,  the  writing 
conforms  better  to  what  is  above  shewn  to  have  been  the  pronuncia- 
tion.) 

The  early  inscriptions  avoided  division  of  a  word  altogether. 
Augustus  (Suet.  A%^,  87)  wrote  the  superabundant  letters  over  or 
under  the  word.  MSS.  in  the  sixth  century  (e.g.  the  Florentine 
MS.  of  the  Digest)  began  to  follow  Priscian's  rules,  which  were 
borrowed  from  the  Greeks;  e.g.  perfe  |  ctiu,  1  |  gnomlnia,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
QUANTITY  OF  SYLLABLES ».     ^ 

That  part  of  grammar  which  treats  of  the  Quantity  of  Sylla-  27s 
bles  is  often  called  Prosody^  a  term  which  the  ancients  applied  prin- 
cipally to  accentuation. 

If  the  voice  dwells  upon  a  syllable  in  pronouncing  it,  it  is  called 
a  long  syllable:  if  it  passes  rapidly  over  it,  it  is  called  a  short 
syllable. 

Long  syllables  are  marked  in  grammars  by  a  straight  line  over 
the  vowel:  thus,  aUdL 

Short  syllables  are  marked  by  a  curved  line  over  the  vowel: 
thus,  rSgS. 

Two  short  syllables  are  considered  to  Occupy  the  same  time  as 
one  long  syllable. 

A  syllable  is  long  or  short,  either  because  it  cont^dns  a  iww^/ 
naturally  long  or  short;  or  on  account  of  the  position  of  its  vowel. 


^  Much  use  in  this  chapter  has  been  made  of  Luc  Mtiller^s  De  ri 
metrica. 
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i.    Quantity  of  vowels    not   in   the  last  syllable  of  276 
a  word. 

z.  All  diphthongs  are  long  (except  before  another  vowel) ;  e.g. 
aumm;  delnde;  &c. 

2.  All  vowels  which  have  originated  from  contraction  are 
long;  e.g.  cOgo  for  cd-ftgo,  mOme&tnm  for  mOvImeiitiiiii,  tlUoeii  for 
tlbll-cen;  &c. 

3.  The  quantity  of  the  radical  syllables  of  a  word  is  generally 
preserved  in  composition  or  derivation,  even  when  the  vowel  is 
changed;  e.g.  m&ter,  mfttemui;  c&do,  ixuddo;  caedo,  iiuSdo;  ftmo, 
ftmor,  ftmlcoB,  Inlmlcus ;  &c. 

Some  exceptions  will  be  found  under  the  several  vowels,  and  as 
regards  red  and  pxod  (pro),  under  D  (§  160.  7,  8). 

So  also  almost  always  where  the  members  of  a  compound  word 
may  be  treated  as  separate  words,  as  qu&propter,  mSeom,  aliOqnl, 
agricultnra.    But  we  have  Blanidem  and  quaxuSAqLuldem  (from  si 

and  qnandO);  and  for  the  compounds  of  uM,  iXA,  see  §  243.  31. 

For  the  quantity  of  root  vowels  no  rule  can  be  given.  The 
quantity^of  inflexional  or  derivative  affixes  is  given  in  Books  II.  III. 

Greek  words  usually  retain  in  Latin  their  own  quantity. 


ii.    Quantity  of  vowels  in  the  last  syllable  of  a  word.  277 

(A)  Monosyllables  are  long. 

Except 

(a\  The  enclitics  quS,  nS,  tB,  which  are  always  appended  to 
otner  words. 

{b)  Words  ending  with  D,  d,  t;  e.g.  &b,  sftb,  6b;  &d,  Idj  &t, 
dt,  tot,  fl«t,  d&t ;  &c. 

(c)  68  (tbou  art)y  f&o,  l&c,  nSc,  fSl,  mfil,  ySU  ftn*  In*  Oar,  p6r, 
t6r,  vir,  cOr,  quia  (nom.  sing.),  Is,  bis,  cIs,  da  (^i  bone).  The 
nom,  masculine  bio  is  not  frequently  short,     (68  in  Plant,  Ter.) 

(B)  In  polysyllables,  278 
1.    a  and  e  (and  Greek  f)  final  are  short. 
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Except  a  in 

{a)    Abl.  sing,  of  nouns  with  a-  stem;  e.g.  miuriL 

{h)    Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  a-  stem ;  e.  g.  amSb 

(r)  Indeclinable  words;  e.g.  ergft,  Intrft,  anadraglntft ;  but 
pat&  (Pers.  and  Mart.),  its.,  qiil&»  ej&. 

{d)  Greek  vocatives  from  nominatives  in  fts ;  e.  g.  Aeneft,  Pallft: 
and  Greek  nom.  sing,  of  a-  stems;  e.g.  Electrft.  Cf.§§  472.  473- 

Except  e  in  279 

{a)  Gen.  dat  abl.  ang.  of  nouns  withe- stems;  e.g.  fadS; 
so  also  1l6<U6. 

(V)    Imperative  sing.  act.  of  verbs  with  e-  stems;  e.g.  monfi; 
but  in  cave  (Hor.  Ov.),  and  vide  (Phaedr.  Pers.)  it  is  sometimes    • 
short  (§  433.  4). 

(f)  Adverbs  from  adjectives;  with  o-  stems;  e.g.  doct6»  to 
which  add  f8r6,  feimS,  oh6;  but  bend,  maid,  infemd,  supemd; 
temdre  is  only  found  before  a  vowel.  Kactd,  probably  an  ad- 
vorb,  also  has  e  short. 

(^/)  Greek  neut.  pi.;  e.g.  temp9,  pelag6;  fem.  ^g.  cramM, 
Circ5 ;  masc.  voc.  AlddS. 

2.    1,  0,  XL  final  are  long,  a8o 

Except  1  in 

(a)    mUii,  tlbl,  Blbl,  nbl,  Ibl,  in  which  1  is  conmion, 
and  qu&sl,  nlsX.     (See  §  243*  3*) 

(hi)  Greek  nom.  ace.  neuters  ang.;  e.g.  slxiapl:  vocatives;  e.g. 
Pari,  AmazylU:  rarely  dat.  sing.  Minoldl. 

Except  6  in  aSi 

(a)  dtd,  Immd,  modO  (and  compounds),  dnS,  egd,  cSd6  and 
endd  (old  form  of  In).  Rarely  ergd.  Martial,  Juvenal,  &c,, 
have  intr6,  porrd,  Ber6,  odd,  &c. ;  mode  has  sometimes  final  o 
long  in  Lucretius  and  earlier  poets. 

(b)  In  the  present  tense  of  the  verbs  add,  nesdd,  pntO,  toIO,  used 
parenthetically,  o  is  sometimes  short:  and  occasionally  in  and 
after  the  Augustan  age  in  other  verbs  with  short  penult;  e.g. 
rog6,  yetd,  niintiO,  obsecrft.  Instances  of  other  parts  of  the 
verb  or  of  long  penults  are  rarer ;  e.g.  estd,  cnditO,  oderd,  dabO, 
tend6,  toUO,  credft. 
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(c)  In  Nominatives  of  Proper  names  with  consonant  stems  6 
is  common,  e.g.  PoUio,  Scaplo,  Cdrlo,  Naso;  sometimes  virgO, 
nemO,  hom6,  and  other  appellatives  in  Martial,  Juvenal,  &a 

Datives  and  ablatives  in  o  are  never  short,  except  the  ablative 
gerund  once  or  twice  in  Juvenal  and  Seneca, 

3.  Final  syllables  ending    in    any    other    single    conso*  282 
nant  than  s  are  short. 

But  the  final  syllable  is  long  in 

(a)  all  cases  of  llllo,  Istic,  except  the  nom.  masc. 
(Jf)    all  compounds  of  pSr,  e.g.  dispftr,  comp&r. 

(c)  al6c,  liSxL 

(d)  nt,  petUt,  and  their  compounds  (and  of  course  it,  petit  as 
contracted  perfects). 

(e)  some  Greek  nominatives  in  -er ;  e.g.  cratCr,  chaxactSr,  a6r, 
sothSr;  and  some  cases  in  -n;  e.g.  slrSn  (nom.),  Aneftn  (ace), 
EudidSn  (ace),  epigrammatOn  (gen.  pi.) ;  &c. 

4.  Of  the  final  syllables  in  8,  283 

as,  08,  68,  are  long. 
Except 

{a)    ftn&8  (probably) ;  ez58;  coxupds,  Ixnptts;  p6n6s. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  in  -es  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems,  which 
have  dtis,  Itis,  Idls,  in  genitive,  e.g.  sdgds,  mnfis,  obsds:  but 
paxlSs,  abiSs,  arlSs,  CdrSs. 

(r)     compounds  of  es  (from  sum),  e.g.  al)d8. 

(d)  some  Greek  words ;  e.g.  m&s  (nom.),  crater&s  (ace.  pi.) ; 
Delds  (n.  sing.),  Erlii2i768,  chl&myddB  (gen.  sing.),  Arcadds,  cra- 
tSrSs  (nom.  pi.) ;  CynosaigSs  (neut  s.). 

5.    UB  and  l8  are  short,  284 

Except  Us  in 

(a)  gen.  sing,  and  nom.  and  ace.  plu.  of  nouns  with  -u  stems. 

(b)  nom.  sing,  of  consonant  nouns,  when  genitive  singular 
has  long  penultimate,  e.g.  tellllB  (tellt&ris),  palOs  (paltldis), 
Virtns  (vlrtatls). 

(c)  some  Greek  names ;  Sapphl&s  (gen.  s.),  Panthils  (nom.  s.). 
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Except  Is  in  385 

(a)  dat.  and  abl.  plural,  e.g.  xneiiBia,  toIiIb,  quIb;  so  gratis, 
foi^    Also  in  ace.  (and  nom.)  plural  of  -t  steins ;  e.g.  onmls. 

(b)  and  pers.  sing.  pres.  ind.  of  verbs  with  -I  stems ;  e.g.  audXs: 
also  poBfi^  (and  other  compounds  of  bIb),  ytflSy  nOllB,  malls. 

(f)  and  pers.  sing,  of  perf.  subj.  and  compl.  fut.  in  which  Is  is 
common ;  e.g.  videris.    (But  see  Book  II.) 

(d)  Samnls,  QuliIs.  Sangvls  sometimes  (always  in  Lucr.), 
piilvls  (once  Enn.,  once  Verg.),  has  -Is. 

(e)  some  Greek  words;  Simols,  Eleusls,  Salamis  (nom.  sing.). 

iii     Quantity  of  syllables  by  position  in  the  same  286 
word 

1      A  syllable  ending  with  a  vowel  (or  diphthong)  immediately  387 
followed  by  another  syllable  beginning  with  a  vowel,  or  with  2i  and  a 
vowel,  is  short;  as,  via,  pradustus,  contr&Mt 

Except 

(«)  In  the  genitives  of  pronouns,  &c.  in -ins;  e.g.  ililiis,  where 
1  IS  common.  In  alius  (gen.  case)  the  1  is  always  long:  in 
solius  it  is  short  once  in  Ter.  In  utzlvs,  neutrius  it  is  not 
found  short,  but  in  utriusque  frequently^. 

» 

(J?)  the  penultimate  a  in  the  old  genitive  of  nouns  with  -a 
stems;  e.g.  aulSl    So  also  e  in  dI6I,  and,  in  Lucretius,  rSI,  and 

(once)  fldSI.    Also  91  (dat.  pronoun),  unless  contracted  ^ 

(c)  a  or  e  before  1  (where  1  is  a  vowel)  in  all  the  cases  of 
proper  names  ending  in  lus;  e.g.  GftliUi,  Pompelils  (but  see 

§  139). 

{d)    The  syllable  fi  in  flo  (except  before  er;  e.g.  flfiri,  fldrem). 

(e)    The  first  syllable  of  Chen!  and  the  adjective  dius.    In 

Diana  and  61i9  the  first  syllable  is  common. 

In  Greek  words  a  long  vowel  is  not  shortened  by  coming  before 

another  vowel;  e.g.  NerSUU,  EdO  (but  cf.  §  aa9),  AfioSfia,  fi^xa^ 
Maefitia. 

2.    A  syllable^  containing  a  vowel  immediately  followed  by  two 
consonants,  or  by  x,  or  2,  is  long;  as,  regfint,  strix. 

But  if  the  two  consonants  immediately  following  a  short  vowel 
be  the  first  a  mute  or  f,  and  the  second  a  liquid^  the  vowel  remains 

*  See  Ritschl,  Opisc.  ii.  678  foil. 

*  For  the  length  of  the  vowd  itself  in  some  cases  see  §§  15 1  note,  167.  a. 
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short  in  prose  and  in  coniic  poets,  though  in  other  verse  it  is  fre- 
quently lengthened.  , 

The  following  combinations  occur  in  Latin  words :  pr,  br,  cr, 
gr,  \x\  dr,  fir;  pi,  ci,  fl;  e.g.  apro,  tfinebra,  vOlucrls,  a«ram,  patris, 
qyadxiga,  yafinm;  xnanlplns,  asMbla,  refluus. 

Bl  also  occurs  in  puUUcub,  but  the  first  syllable  is  always  long 
(for  ponpUdu). 

In  Greek  words  other  combinations  allow  the  vowel  to  remain 
short ;  e.g.  Atlas,  Tdcmessa,  Cj^cniu,  D&pbne. 

Where  the  combination  is  due  to  compoation  only,  the  syllable 
is  always  lengthened,  just  as  if  the  words  were  separate  (cf.  §  29a) ; 
e.g.  sUbruo,  abluo. 


iv.    Effect  of  initial  sounds  on  the  final  syllable  of  288 
a  preceding  word. 

In  verse  the  final  syllable  of  a  word  is  affected  by  the  vowel  or 
consonants  at  the  commencement  of  the  next  word,  in  something 
the  same  way  in  which  one  syllable  is  affected  by  the  succeeding 
syllable  in  the  same  word. 

I.  A  final  vowel  or  diphthong  or  a  final  syllable  in  m  is  omit- 
ted (or  at  least  slurfed  over)  in  pronunciation,  if  the  next  word 
commence  with  a  vowel  or  diphthong  or  h.  See  the  preface. 

Thus  vidl  Ipsum,  Tlve  bodle,  monstrom  Ingena  are  read  in  verse 
as  of  no  more  length  than  vld-ipBuin,  viY-liodie,  monstr-lngens. 

When  est  follows  a  vowel  or  m  the  e  was  omitted  (see  in 
Book  II.). 

But  the  poets  (except  the  early  dramatists)  refrain  in  certain  cases  289 
from  so  putting  words  as  to  occasion  such  an  elision*.    Especially 
it  is  avoided  when  the  second  word  begins  with  a  short  vowel;  viz. 

{a)  Monosyllables  ending  in  long  vowel  or  m  are  rarely  elided 
before  a  short  syllable,  and,  particularly,  the  following  are  nerer 
so  elided;  slm,  dem,  stem,  rem,  spem,  spe,  do,  sto,  qui  (plur.): 

the  following  are  so  elided;  cum,  turn,  xmm,  sum,  Jam,  nam, 
tarn,  411am,  me,  te,  se,  de,  ml  (dat.),  qui  (sing.),  ni,  si,  tv! 

(b)  An  iambic  word,  ending  in  a  vowel,  in  dactylic  verse  is  not 
elided  before  a  short  syllable  or  an  accented  long  syllable. 

1  ArMtro,  arUtrinm,  &c.;  genetzlz,  meretriz,  are  nowhere  found 
with  long  second  syllable. 

*  These  statements  are  abridged  from  Luc.  Miiller,  p.  383. 
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(f)  A  cretic  ending  in  a  vowel  was  very  rarely  elided  before  a 
short  syllable,  except  by  Catullus,  and  Horace  in  Satires. 

(^  A  spondee  ending  in  a  vowel,  is  rarely  elided,  by  Horace 
in  lyncs,  or  by  Ovid  and  subsequent  poets,  before  a  short  syllable, 
except  in  first  foot;  e.g.  certe  ego,  multi  Inopes,  risi  ego  (Lucan, 
Martial). 

{e)  Of  words  ending  in  m  (counting  the  last  syllable  as  short) 
a  pyrrich  is  very  rarely  elided  before  a  short  syllable  or  accented 
long  syllable,  except  uninflected  particles;  e.g.  enim,  quldexn.  A 
dactyl  is  rarely  elided  before  a  short  syllable  by  Ovid  or  later  writers. 

(/)  "Of  words  ending  in  &  or  0  a  pyrrich  or  dactyl  is  raiely 
elided  before  a  short  syllable,  except  (i)  in  proper  names;  or  (2) 
in  first  foot;  or  (3)  in  words  ending  in  &,  before  a  word  beginning 
with  &;  or  (4)  in  the  words  dto,  ego,  modo,  duo. 

An  elision  at  the  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  in  the  same  verse  290 
is  very  rare  in  any  poet,  except  in  Horace's  Satires  and  Epistles. 

An  elision  at  end  of  a  verse  before  a  vowel  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  verse  is  found  not  uncommonly  in  Vergil,  only  once  or 
twice  in  other  writers'  hexameters.  In  glyconic  and  sappluc  stanzas 
it  is  not  uncommon;  e.g. 

Aut  dulcis  musti  Volcano  decoquit  unvocem 
et  foliis.     (Verg.) 

Dissidens  plebi  numero  beatorum 
eximit  virtus.     (Hor.) 

An  hiatus  is  however  permitted; 

Always  at  the  end  of  one  verse  before  an  initial  vowel  in  the 
next  verse  except  in  an  anapaestic  metre. 

Occasionally  in  the  same  verse;  viz. 

{a)  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  the  sense;  though  it  is  very  rare, 
when  the  first  of  the  two  vowels  is  short ;  e.  g. 

Promissam  eripui  genero,  arma  impia  sumpsi.     (Verg.) 
Addam  cerea  pruna:  honos  erit  huic  quoque  pomo.    (Verg.) 

(3)  in  aras,  chiefly  at  the  regular  caesiu-a;  e.g. 

Stant  et  juniperi  et  castaneae  hirsutae.     (Verg.) 

Si  pereo,  hominum  manibus  periisse  juvabit.    (Verg.) 

(f)  in  thesis,  a  long  vowel,  especially  in  a  monosyllable,  is  some- 
times shortened  instead  of  elided;  e.g. 

Credimus?  an  qui  amant  ipsi  sibi  somnia  fingunt?     (Verg.) 
Hoc  motu  radiantis  Etesise  in  vada  ponti.    (Cic.) 
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(d)  a  word  ending  in  m  is  rarely  not  elided  (there  being  only 
about  seven  instances  in  arsis,  and  a  few  o£  monosyllables  in  thesis) ; 
e.g. 

Miscent  inter  sese  inimicitiam  agitantes.     (Enn.) 

Sed  dum  abest  quod  avemus,  id  exsuperare  videtur.    (Lucr.) 

a.     A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  is  lengthened  by  39a 
an  initial  consonant  in  the  word  following;  e.g. 

Vellitur,  huic  atro  liquntur  sanguine  guttae!     (Verg.) 

Quo  Phoebus  vocet  errantis  jubeatque  reverti.    (Verg.) 

3.  A  short  final  syllable  ending  in  a  vowel  is  rarely  lengthened  393 
before  two  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  word. 

This  is  done  before  sp,  sc,  at;  more  rarely  still  before  pr,  br, 
fr,  tr.  There  are  a  few  instances  in  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Martial,  &c. 
(none in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace,  Propertius,  Ovid);  e.g. 

Nulla  fugae  ratio;  nulla  spes  onmia  muta.    (Cat.) 

Tua  si  bona  nescis 

Servare,  fhistra  clavis  inest  foribus.     (Tib.) 

On  the  other  hand  a  short  final  vowel  is  rarely  found  before 
8p,  Bc,  sq,  St,  gn. 

Lucilius,  Lucretius,  Horace  in  Satires,  and  Propertius  have  about 
23  instances;  Vergil  one,  and  that  where  the  sense  is  interrupted. 
Other  poets  have  hardly  a  single  instance:  the  collocation  was 
avoided  altogether.  But  before  Greek  words,  e.g.  zmto«d.ii8, 
and  (before  s  in)  Z&cynthiu,  instances  are  found  in  many  poets. 

4.  The  enclitic  -que  is  lengthened  in  arsis  not  unconmionly  by 
Vergil  (before  two  consonants,  or  a  liquid  or  b),  and  by  Ovid; 
very  rarely  by  others;  e.g. 

Tribulaque  traheaeque  et  iniquo  pondere  rastra.     (Verg.) 

So  once  final  a; 
Dona  dehinc  auro  gravia  sectoque  elephanto.    (Verg.) 

5.  Occasionally  (in  Vergil  about  50  times)  a  short  final  closed  294 
syllable  is  lengthened  oy  the  arsis,  though  the  next  word  begins  with 

a  vowel:  this  is  chiefly  in  the  caesura,  or  when  a  proper  name  or 
Greek  word  follows,  or  where  the  sense  is  interrupted;  e.g.  (all 
from  Vergil): 

Pacem  me  exanimis  et  Martis  sorte  peremptis 

Gratis  ?  Equidem  et  vivis  concedere  vellem. 

Desine  plura  puer,  et  quod  mmc  instat  agamus. 
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Olli  serva  datur,  operum  baud  ignara  Miiiervae, 
Ipse,  ubi  tempus  erit,  omnes  in  fonte  lavabo. 
Pectoribus  inhians,  spirantia  consulit  exta. 

In  thesis  it  is  very  rare;  e.g. 

Si  non  periret  immiserabilis  captiva  pubes.    (Hor.) 

So  also  Ennius  in  arsis  has  sorOr,  genltOr,  clamOr,  JubSr  (masc.); 
venerOr;  popiilUB;  servlUi,  xndxnorftt,  vonl^t,  manftt;  fadSt,  tenet, 
fleret,  JnMt,  constltnlt,  ponit,  cupit  (pres.?),  It,  tlnnlt,  yolnlt,  vellt, 
and  a  few  others.  In  thesis  he  has  <damOr,  ponebftt,  easfit,  Inflt. 
(See  Nettleship,  Conington's  Ferg'd,  Excurs.  to  Book  xil.) 

V.    Peculiarities  in  early  dramatic  verse. 

In  early  dramatic  verse  the  quantity  of  syllables  was  not  so  295 
definitely  fixed  or  observed,  as  in  the  later  dactylic  and  other  verse. 
The  principal  cases  of  variation  may  be  classified  as  follows  ^ 

1.  Final  syllables,  afterwards  short,  were  sometimes  used  with 
Iheir  original  long  quantity;  e.g.  fiun&  (nom.  s.),  MirQr,  pat6r, 
amdtk  Bolftt,  ponebftt,  peroipit,  ▼an41dlt,  amSr,  loqv&r,  &c. 

a.  Final  syllables  with  long  vowels  were  sometimes  used  as 
^ort;  e.g.  domA  (abl.  s.),  proM  (adv.),  taoS,  manil,  vlxl,  &c. ; 
conrlgl,  Ixnt&s,  fbrfts,  dolds,  ovte,  manfts  (ace.  pL),  Ixmis,  &c. 
Comp.  also  §  aoj,  ^zz- 

3.  Syllables  containing  a  vowel  followed  by  two  consonants 
were  sometimes  used  as  short    Such  are 

(^i)  Syllables  in  the  later  language  written  with  doubled  conso- 
nants (cf.  §58);  e.g.  Immo,  ille,  sUnDIimflB,  FhlUppTui,  ease,  6c- 
culto,  &c. 

(3)  Some  syllables  with  two  different  consonants;  e.g.  Inter, 
Interim,  Intns,  Inde,  ILnde,  ndmpe,  dmnls.  So  also  (according  to 
some)  voXftptas,  maglstratus,  mtnlstraliit,  venllstae^  sendctiu,  &c. 
(better  volptas,  ma^stratiu,  &c.) ;  i^pedlaat,  ftiplgere,  fixorem. 

4.  Final  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant  were  sometimes  not 
lengthened,  though  the  next  word  began  with  a  consonant;  e.g. 
(in  Terence)  enXm  yero,  aact&e  sit,  sorftr  dictast,  daUtt  nfimo,  itmul 
oonfloiam,  tamta  eiuploar,  &c. ;  apud  is  frequently  so  used :  even 
Btudtot  llEusere.  This  licence  is  most  ftequent,  whoi  the  final  con- 
sonant is  m,  8,  r,  or  t ;  and  is  diie  to  the  tendency  of  the  early 
language  to  drop  the  final  consonant  (see  §  86.  15a,  5.  193,  5),  and 
to  shorten  the  final  voweL 

5.  On  the  freer  use  of  qmlzeBlB,  e.g.  tYOS  for  tnoe,  acjo  for  sdo, 
&c.  see  §  92. 142. 

*  See  Ritschl  ^/5««  ^«j.  (1859),  ^iv.  395  sq.  and  Opusc.  ii."Pref. 
pp  10, 1 1 :  Wagner's  Pref.  to  Plaut.  Aulul.  (1866),  and  to  Terence  (1869). 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ACCENTUATION. 

Accent  is  the  elevation  of  voice,  with  which  one  syllable  of  296 
a  word  is  pronounced,  in  comparison  with  the  more  subdued  tone 
with  which  the  other  syllables  are  pronounced^. 

Monosyllables  always  have  the  accent. 

Disyllables  have  the  accent  on  the  penultimate  syllable,  imless 
they  are  enclitic. 

Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  have  the  accent  on  the  ante- 
penultimate, if  the  penultimate  syllable  is  short;  on  the  penultimate, 
if  it  is  long. 

The  Romans  distinguish  between  an  acute  and  a  circumflex 
accent.  The  circumflex  stands  only  on  monosyllables  which  have 
long  vowels ;  and,  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable,  on  the  penul- 
timate, if  that  have  a  long  vowel,  and  the  final  syllable  have  a  short 
vowel. 

If  the  acute  be  marked  by  a  '  over  the  vowel;  the  circumflex  by 
a  '*,  the  above  rules  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

Monosyllables;  ib,  mdl,  fdl;  drs,  pirs,  nlz,  fix;  spds,  flOs,  mOs, 
lis;  mdns,  f6zis,  Itlx. 

Disyllables;  d^us,  citus,  drat;  d^o,  Cdto,  irant;  sdllers,  p^ntus, 
p6nto,  liinft;  ItLnS.,  Bdin&,  yldit. 

Polysyllables;  S&rgiaB,  fdsdxui,  cr^dara;  Sergio,  fdadnas,  crederent, 
Met^us,  fenestra;  Met^o,  fenestras;  Sabino,  pradives;  Sablnus, 
Ram&ne,  amlcua,  amlkre. 

All  compound  words,  whether  their  parts  can  or  cannot  be  used  297 
as  separate  words,  are  accented  according  to  the  regular  rules;  e.g. 
anhdo,  r^dimo;  ^diqne,  itaque  {therefore)  \  itidem,  dtinam,  p6st- 
hac,  pdstmodo,  intr6r8U8,qulct!ixnaue,  Jandlldum,  exady^8iuii,qdod8i, 
fdrsan,  &c. .  So  respdbllca  or  rds  pllbllca. 

^  This  subdued  tone  is  called  by  grammarians  the  grave  accent. 
The  principal  rules  of  Latin  accentuation  are  given  by  Quintilian, 
I.  5.  22—31. 
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A  few  words,  called  enclitics,  always  appended  to  other  words,  298 
caused,  according  to  the  Roman  grammarians,  the  accent  to  fall  on 
the  last  syllable  of  the  word  to  which  they  were  attached.  These 
are  ^que  (and)^  -ne,  -ve,  -ce,  -met,  -pte,  -dum,  and  also  the  separable 
words,^  quaxLdo,  Inde;  e.g.  Itdque  (and  jo),  utiqae  (and  as),  mice, 
mdne,  miliimet,  reBpic^tim,  dxlnde,  ^uando,  &c.  So  also  que  in 
plerdque.  In  the  case  of  many  words  called  enclitics  (owing  to 
their  own  quantity)  the  accentuation  is  the  same,  whether  they  be 
considered  as  enclitics  proper,  or  parts  of  a  compound;  e.g.  qiiaiid6-> 
qoldem,  scilicet,  qiill>ii8lll)et,  qaaatiimTls,  &c. 

Prepoations  and  adverbs  used  as  prepositions  (e.g.  Intra)  were  299 
regarded  as  closely  attached  to  the  word  which  they  preceoe,  and 
belong  to.  In  inscriptions  they  are  frecjuently  written  as  one  word 
with  their  nouns.  The  Roman  granmianans  considered  them  to  have 
no  accent  when  thus  preceding  their  noun  or  a  word  (e.g.  adjective 
or  genitive  case)  dependent  on  it;  e.g.  ad  ^as,  adhilc,  in  f6ro,  vlrtd- 
tem  mropter  pitris,  &c.  But  if  they  follow  their  noun,  they  are 
said  to  retain  their  own  accent;  e.g.  qoseprdpter,  qnictbn,  but  cum 
after  personal  pronouns  is  said  to  be  enclitic;  e.g.  nobiscum. 

(L.  Muller,  resting  on  the  usage  of  dactylic  poets  as  to  the 
caesura,  &c.,  confines  this  to  the  words  me,  te,  se,  nos,  tos,  in 
company  with  disyllabic  prepositions  in  -ter,  -tra;  e.g.  inter  n6s, 
intra  b6). 

So  also  the  relative  was  unaccented,  the  interrogative  accented; 
e.g.  qno  die,  on  which  day:  quO  die?  on  fvuhich  day? 

Apparent  exceptions  to  the  general  rules  are  some  words  in  3«> 
which  the  accent  remains,  notwithstanding  the  loss  of  a  syllable;  e.g. 

1.  Some  words  where  the  accent  is  on  what  is  now  the  last 
syllable;  e.g.  illic,  prodtlc,  tantdn,  bon&n,  satin,  nostrfts,  for  illice, 
produce,  tantdne,  bon&ne,  satisne,  nostr&tis  (§  418),  &c. 

2.  Some  where  the  accent  is  on  the  penult  instead  of  on  the 
antepenult;  e.g.  (gen.  and  voc.)  Val^,  Vergili,  &c.  (for  Valerie, 
Valeril;  Vergilie,  VergUii;  &c.);  and  the  verbs  (really  not  complete 
compounds)  calefdciB,  mansn^i&cit,  &c. 

It  would  appear^,  though  little  reference  is  made  to  such  a  doc-  30* 
trine  in  the  Roman  grammarians,  that  words  of  more  than  three 
syllables  m\ist  have  frequently  had  besides  the  principal  accent 
another  subordinate  one;  e.g.  muneriyimas,  sisterdmus,  longittldo, 
difflcultdtibus  had  probably  a  subordinate  accent  on  the  first  syl. 
lables.  • 

*  See  Corssen  Aitsspr.  11.  p.  242  foil.  ed.  i. 

/ — 2 
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The  first  part  6f  a  compound  especJally  itiay  have  fefeaned  to 
some  esctent  the  accent  which  it  liad  as  a  ^mple  word;  ^.^.  :|i4r- 

gr&n6lB,  pmteilre,  ^SraipSllis,  iindeylgiutl. 

The  frequent  omission  or  absofption  of  a  short  vowel,  or  of  30a 
"a  syllable  which  has  accordkig  to  the  general  rules  the  accent,  leads 
to  the  inference  that  there  must  have  been  a  tendency  to  put  the 
accent  nearer  to  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  the  antepenultimate 
or  penultimate  syllable^.  The  effort  to  do  this,  and  the  resistance 
made  by  the  heavy  dragging  of  the  unaccented  syllables  after  it, 
were  the  cause  of  the  omission,  e.g.  Intellezisti  became  Intell^xti; 
delill)iBO,  d^beo;  ifavideo,  gatideo;  surripnit,  8t!ifpiilt;  calcftre,  oil- 
car;  armisdras,  irmiger;  poeritla,  pu^ftia;  &c. 

So  the  weakening  of  theTOwel  in  compounds;  Inqnlro  forln- 
quaro,  condado  for  comH^ado,  abreptus  for  ab  raptns,  is  difficult 
to  ex|dain,  so  long  as  the  affected  syllable  is  considered  as  accented. 

Similarly  the  change  of  llle^ce  to  mice,  ffllo,  suggests  <ioubts  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  respecting  enclitics,  given  abovef  »98. 

*  lb.  p.  321  foil. 
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INFLEXIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
OF  INFLEXION  IN   GENERAL. 

t 

Words  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  which  have  303 
tnflexiwu^  and  those  which  have  not. 

Nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs  are  inflected:  other  words  are  not. 

Inflexions  are  those  alterations  or  additions,  which  are  made  in  a  304 
word  in  order  to  fit  it  for  diiferent  functions,  as  part  of  a  sentence. 
Thus  in  mulier,  ivoman;  xnulier-is  womarCs;  muller-es,  women; 
iliTiller-um,  mjomen^s:  amar-t,  lovers;  ama-sti,  loix-dst;  amatus,  love-d; 
amarJis,  lov-ing:  pu-n-go,  I  prick;  'pvi'-vvLg-i,  I  pricM-ed;  pu-n-c-tus, 
prick-ed;  we  luive  the  same  noun  or  verb  differently  inflected. 

That  part  of  a  word,  which  is  essentially  the  same  under  such  30s 
different  uses,  is  called  the  stem.    In  the  above  words  mulier,  ama, 
and  pug  are  the  stems.    The  suffix,  which  forms  the  inflexion,  often 
affects  or  is  affected  by  the  neighbouring  letters  of  the  stem,  so  that 
the  two  melt  as  it  were  into  one  another. 

A  stem  is  in  Latin  rarely  used  without  having,  or  at  least  having 
had,  some  inflexions;  e.g.  consul  is  both  stem  and  nominative  case; 
but  this  is  probably  because  the  nominative  suffix  is  incompatible 
with  1  (see  §  176,  5), 

*  Throughout  this  book  great  and  constant  use  has  been  made  of 
F.  Neue's  Formenlehre  Th.  i.  (1866);  Th.  ii.  (1861).  The  authorities, 
on  which  the  statements  in  the  text  are  based,  will  usually  be  found 
there.  Frequent  reference  has  also  been  made  to  Ruddimann*s  (ed. 
Stallbaum  1823),  Schneider*s  (1819),  G.  T.  Krtiger's  (1842),  Madvig's 
(5rd  ed.  1857),  ^^nd  Key's  (2nd  ed.  1858)  Grammars.  Also  to  Biichelcr's 
Grundriss  der  kUein,  Declination  (1866) ;  besides  Corssen,  Ritschl,  &c. 
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Different  nouns  and  verbs  and  other  words  have  frequently  a  306 
conimon  part:  such  common  part  is  called  a  root.  Thus  the  root 
sta-  is  common  to  8t&-re,  stft-tio,  sta-tno,  sta-men,  sta-tCLra,  stfr- 
tlm,  &:c.,  to  stand,  itaruUng,  stablish,  jtanding'-thread,  standings 
height,  instantfyy  &c.  A  root  may  be  used  as  a  stem,  or  the  stem 
may  contain  the  root  with  alterations  or  additions.  The  additions 
made  to  form  a  stem  from  a  root  are  discussed  in  Book  III. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  and  pronouns  are  in  the  main  the  same, 
and  will  be  treated  of  together.  The  inflexions  of  verbs  are  quite 
distinct,  but  the  formation  of  certain  verbal  nouns,  though  properly 
belonging  to  Book  III.,  is  generally  treated  in  connexion  with  the 
inflexions  of  the  verbs. 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS,   AND  PARTICULARLY 

OF  GENDER. 

The  inflexions  of  nouns  are  always  additions  to,  or  alterations  in^  307 
the  efid  of  the  stem.    They  serve  to  mark  the  gender,  the  number, 
and  the  case,  of  the  word. 

As  regards ^^tefor  a  tw»-fbld  distinction  was  made;  (r)  stccofrf-  308 
ing  as  sex  could  be  attributed  or  not;  (2)  according  as  the  sex 
attributed  was  male  or  female. 

Names  of  things,  to  which  sex  was  not  attributed,  are  said  to  be 
of  the  netaer  gender:  but  the  Romans,  yielding  to  their  imaginations, 
attributed  sex  to  many  things,  which  really  had  it  not,  and  thus 
living  creatures  are  but  a  small  number  of  the  objects,  which  have 
names  of  the  mascidine  and  feminine  genders. 

The  distinction  of  gender  n  not  marked  throughout  all  the  309 
olses.     In  the  nouns  put  together  as  the  first  class,  the  feitnnine  wasr 
perhaps  originally  different  from  the  masculine  and  neuter  through- 
out, and  it  still  is  so  in  most  cases.    The  ihateuline  and  neuter 
differ  only  in  the  nominative  singular,  and  nonunative  andacGUfiStive 


In  the  second  class,  the  masculine  and  feminine  are  aBke  throiiigh* 
out:  the  neuter  differs  from  both  in  the  accusative,  and  usually 
in  the  nominative. 
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The  neuter  form  is  always  the  same  in  the  nominative  and 
accusative  cases.  In  the  sin^idar  of  the  first  class  this  form  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  accusative  masculine:  in  the  second  class  it  is 
the  bare  stem,  unprotected  by  a  sufRx,  and  therefore  sometimes 
withered:  in  the  plural  of  both  declensions  it  always  ends  in  -a« 

The  real  significance  of  the  inflexions  is  best  seen  in  adjectives,  3x0 
because  they  have  the  same  stem  modified,  if  of  the  first  class,  to 
represent  all  three  genders;  if  of  the  second  class,  usually  only  to 
represent  the  masculine  and  feminine  genders  as  distinguished  from 
the  neuter;  i.e.  sex  as  distinguished  from  no  sex;  e.g.  t>oinui(m.), 
l)ona  (f.),  bornmi  (n.);  trlstlB  (m.  f.),  trlste  (n.);  amans  (m.  f.  n.), 
but  accusative  aimantetm  (m.  f.),  amans  (n.). 

Substantives  differ  from  adjectives  as  regards  their  inflexions,  s^x 
chiefly  in  being  fixed  to  one  gender  only.    But 

I.  Some  substantival  stems  have  a  masculine  and  feminine  form; 
e.g.  JuUhb  (m.);  Julia  (f.);  equus  (m.);  equa  (f.). 

4.  A  few  substantives  of  the  first  class  are  feminine,,  though 
with  stems  in  -a;  others  masculine,  though  with  stems  in  -a. 

3.  A  substantive  of  the  second  class  may  be  masculine,  or 
feminine,  or  both,  the  form  being  indeterminate. 

4.  Some  suffixes  of  derivation  are  excluavely  used  for  substan- 
tives, and  not  for  adjectives:  some  again  are  confined  to  themasculine 
gender,  others  to  the  feminine.  E.g.  no  adjective  is  formed  with 
the  suffix  -ton:  again  all  abstract  substantives,  if  formed  by  the 
suffix  -ifti,  or  -t&t  are  feminine;  if  formed  by  the  suffix  -Or  are 
masculine. 

It  follows  from  the  above,  that  the  gender  is  not  always  known  3^9 
by  the  form. 

The  test  of  a  substantive^s  being  of  a  particular  gender  is  the  use 
of  an  adjective  of  that  particular  gender  as  an  attribute  to  it;  e.g. 
Itumna  is  known  to  be  feminine^  because  dnxa  Inunna,  not  dvrus 
lnunuB  is  used. 

Aa  adjective,  where  the  form  is  not  determinatdy  significant, 
lA  contmonly  said  to  be  in  the  same  gender^  as  that  of  the  substantive 
to  which  it  is  used  as  an  attribute. 

But  though  the  sex  attributed  to  the  person  ox  thing  is  not3>3 
always  expre^ed  by  the  form,  the  gender  was  never  assigned  in 
defiance  of  the  true  sex  in  persons,  nor  in  animals,  if  the  sex  was 
of  importance.    Many  animals  are  denoted  by  %  substantive  of  only 
one  form  and  only  one  gender^  the  masculine  or  feminine  having 
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been  originally  selected,  according  as  the  male  or  female  was  most 
frequently  thought  of.  Animals  of  the  kind  generally  would  be 
spoken  of,  without  distinction,  by  this  *noun,  whether  it  were 
masculine  or  feminine;  e.g.  (flOres  (m.)  suvans  in  general;  as&tes 
ducks'^  including  drakes.  If  a  distinction  is  important,  the  word  mas 
or  femlna,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  added;  e.g.  cflor  femizia,  the  female 
swan;  anas  mas,  the  male  duck.  Such  nouns  are  called  eplooona 
(Quint,  i.  I.  24). 

In  the  same  way  a  feminine,  e.g.  Ataa,  can  be  spoken  of  as 
masculine,  if  mons  be  added;  a  river  can  be  neuter,  if  flumen  be 
added:  and  the  appropriate  change  of  gender  takes  place  some- 
times without  the  explanatory  word  being  expressed;  e.g.  Eimuclius 
acta  est,  i.e.  the  play  Eunucbus;  Centauro  InyeMtor  manna,  i.e.  on 
the  ship  Centauros,    So  occasionally  herlMi  or  lltera  is  understood. 

The  genders  assigned  to  names  of  persons,  animals,  or  vegetables,  314 
and  of  some  other  classes  of  natural  objects  were  as  follows: 

1.  Names  of  persons:  Names  of  males  are  masculine,  of  females 
feminine.  Thus  proper  names  of  females,  derived  from  the  Greek, 
though  retaining  the  neuter  suffix  corresponding  to  their  neuter 
gender  in  Greek*  are  in  Latin  feminine;  e.g.  in  Plautus,  and 
Terence,  nanSsium,  GlycfeiTim,  PbronSsliun,  Stepliftiilniny  Del- 
lAliiin. 

For  Appellatives^  especially  those  derived  from  age  or  relation-  315 
ship,  there  are  separate  forms,  sometimes  from  different  roots,  for  the 
males  and  females;  e.g.  mas,  femlna;  p&ter,  m&ter;  Ayos,  avla; 
proHvus,  proavla,  &c.;  illius,  fllla;  puer,  puella;  nSpos,  neptls, 
&c.;  ylr,  muller;  m&rltus,  uxor;  vltrlcus,  n6Yerca;  prXvlgnus,  prl- 
Tlgna;  s6cer,  socrus;  gdner»  niirus;  £r&ter,  sOror;  p&tmus,  amlta; 
ftyondUus,  mfttertfea;  yema  (m.),  ancUla  (f.);  antistes,  antlsttta; 
bospes,  hosplta ;  cllens,  dienta ;  tlblcen,  tlbldna ;  fldlcen,  fididna. 
So  also  many  (derived  from  verbs)  with  -or  for  masculine,  and  -riz 
for  feminine;  e.g.  tonsor,  tonstrlx. 

Homo,  animans  (of  a  rational  creature)  are  masculine;  vlrgo  and 
matrOna,  feminine. 

Others  (all  of  2nd  class  of  nouns)  are  common:  viz.  oonjunx, 
p&rens,  af&nls,  patmeiis,  stoez,  JtlYdnis,  ftdUescens,  infans.  In 
Ennius  and  Nsevius  puer,  ndpos,  and  soorus  are  conunon.  So  are 
ranked  bospes  (in  the  poets)  and  antistes.  In  none  of  these,  except 
puer  (when  used  as  f.)  and  yema  is  the  form  opposed  to  the  sex. 

Other  personal  appellatives  are  usually  or  exclusively  masculine,  3x6 
because  the  offices,  occupations,  &c.,  denoted  were  filled  by  men, 
Or  at  least  by  men  as  much  as  by  women. 
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The  following  are  sometimes  feminine;  olvli,  mlliilovps,  oon-i 
tabeniAllB,  liostli,  exiil,  Tfttee,  sftcerdos,  angnr  (once  or  twice), 
dux,  o6me8,  BftteUeSjCustM,  Uiterpres,  xnllM,  Tindez,  Index,  Jftdex, 
testis,  prsBses,  hfires,  artlfex,  anctor.  Others  are  used  of  females, 
but  without  a  feminine  adjective;  e.g.  Opifex,  oarnTfaT,  auspex, 
QNmsor,  Ti&tor,  defensor,  tutor,  auoeps,  manoeps. 

So  also  some  with  -a  stems  (see  §  335) ;  anx%a,  advSna,  &c 

Others  are  nowhere  found  applied  to  females;  e.g.  conXoen, 
tUDIcen,  t&Uoen;  latro,  folio,  mango,  nAMlo. 

Some  words  which  are  only  metaphorically  applied  to  men  or  317 
women  retain  their  original  gender;  e.g.  mandtplimi  (n.)  a  chattel^ 
acroftma  (n.)  a  musical  performer^  soortnm  (n.),  prostlbUimi  (n.); 
TlsUla  (fO»  exctibia  (f.),  Op«r»  (f.),  d61Icl»  (f.);  auzllla  (n.). 

3.    Names  of  Animals,    For  some  quadrupeds,  with  which  the  318 
Romans  had  much  to  do,  separate  forms  are  found  for  the  male  and 
female.    The  stems  in  -0  are  masc.,  those  in  -a  fem. 


annuB,  asina;  asellns,  asella;  nlrcus,  caper,  capra;  oatns  (m.), 
fSles  (f.);  c&ttUiu,  catnla;  oervos,  cerva;  cdlimilnu,  c<flimilMi; 
dquuB,  equa;  gallus,  gaUIna;  hadns,  c&pella;  hlnnus,  lilnna;  jft- 
▼encus,  Juvenca;  leo  (m.),  lea,  or  (Greek)  lenna;  llipns,  lapa; 
mfllos,  mnla;  porcns,  porca;  BbnluB,  Simla  (also  of  ^z^j  in  general); 
fanniB,  vacca;  Terres,  scrOfia;  Tltttlns,  Tltnla;  nrsns,  nrsa. 

(Df  these  oyIs  is  said  to  have  been  also  used  as  masc.  in  old 
sacnficial  language.  Varro  had  the  expression  lupus  femlna:  Cato 
had  porous  femlna;  an  old  law  (ap.  Gell.  4.  3*  3)  a^ub  femlna.) 

For  most  other  animals  there  was  only  one  form;  e.g. — 

Quadrupeds  (besides  above) ;  bidens  (f.  se,  ovls) ;  bos  (m.  f.) ;  319 
cftmfiluB  (m.  f.) ;  c&nls  (m.  f.) ;  damma  (m.  f.) ;  Mftphans,  elepbantns 
(m.  rarely  f.);    fiber  (m.);   gUs  (m.^;  hystrlx  (f.);  Idpus  (m. 
rarely  f.);  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.);  mus  (m.);  mustella  (f.);  nXteila 

if.);  panthtoa  (r.);    pavdua  (m.);  quadrflpea  (m.  f.  n.);    sorex 
m.);  ens  (m.  f.);  talpa  (f.  rarely  dl);  tlgxla  (£  rarely  m.);  yes- 
pertlllo  (m.) ;  Yulpea  (f.). 

Birds:  e.g.  acdplter  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  Ues  (m.  f.) ;  Anas  (f.) ;  anser  320 
(m.  rarely  f.) ;  ftquXla  (f.^ ;  ftvls  (f.) ;  bftbo  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  dtoOnla 
(f.) ;  Girls  (f.) ;  comix  (^) ;  cdttUnlx  (f.) ;  csrgnus  (m.),  dlor  (m.) ; 
fttlica  and  ftOlx  (f.);  graorblus  (m.);  grus  (f.  raray  m.^;  Urundo 
(f.);  Ibis  (f.);  lusdnlus  (m.),  lusdnla  (f.  also  of  mgbtingales  in 
general);  mfirftla  (f.);  mUnui,  mllima  (m.);  nootua  (f.);  oscen 
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(m.  f.) ;  pftlimilMS  (m.  f.)»  paanm^iu  (m>,^ ;  xmlssot  (m.) ;  pSyo  (m.) ; 
peidlx  (xiL  f.);  pica,  (f.);  stOnuu  (m.);  8trtttli6cftTnfflnB  ^m.  f.); 
turdnB  (raitdy  £)  ^  tnrtor  (m.  f.) ;  ▼nltor  (m.). 

Reptiles:  e.  g.  aagulg  (m.  f.);  hSdo  (m.);  Qbamsaleoa  (m.);32i 
cdltLber  (m.),  colabra  (f.  also  of  snakes  generally) ;  cr6c5cUlii8  (m.;  ; 
di&co  (m.) ;  l&certns  (m.),  lacerta  (f.  also  of  lizards  generally) ;  rftna 
(f.) ;  8«rpen8  (m.  f.) ;  steUo  (m.) ;  testftdo  (f.). 

Fishes:  ftelpenser  (m.);  mUgll  (m.);  mormia  (f.);  mnllaB  (m.); 
pisds  (m.) ;  rhombus  (m.) ;  8&Lar  (m.) ;  Boftms  (m.) ;  B6Iea  (f.). 

Invertebrates:  ftplcr  (f.);  cloSda  (f.);  ftxfineiiB  (m.)>  ajranea  (f. 


also  of  sliders  generally) ;  (dxnez  (m.) ;  dUex  (hlI  ;  formica  (f.) ; 
yermlB  (nL) ;  vespa  (f.). 


lilrOdo  (f.);  lendoB   rpl.  f.);  Umax  (f.  rarely  m.);  mttrez  (ni.); 
musca  (f.);  p&pllio  ^);.  pMis  (m.  £);  ptUez  (m.);  sSpla  (f.;; 


3.  Almost  all  trees  and  shrubs  are  feminine.    Some  of  them  333 
have  -o  stems  (§  336),  but  these  are  mostly  from  the  Greek. 

Of  plants  and  flowers^  some  are  masculine,  the  rest  chiefly 
feminine. 

Names  of  frmts  and  fwoods  are  often  neuter,  with  stems  in  -o, 
and  some  trees  are  alsa  neuter,  probably  because  the  name  was  first 
applied  to  the  product.. 

The  principal  masculine  names  are:  Aeaatliiu,  ftmftr&cHB  (alsof.)^ 
asparSgns^  bfilQtas,  fAlftimm,  eaar^w,  «r6onf ,  cj^sub-  (also  f.),  dtl- 
mus,  flcuB  (alsof.),  fongoB,  heUeboniB  (often -umn.),  lutftbuB  (also 
Intftbum  n.),  Jimciu,  lOtuB  (usually  f.),  mUuB  (but  as  an  apple 
tree  f.),  muBcoB,  fiXeaster,  pampinun  (aj^  f.),  rapli&aiiB,  rliaamttB, 
rtlbuB,  rtbnex  (also  f.),  sdrpuB. 

The  principal  neuter  names  are  ftpium,  fteer,  baWfcmum,  Hteer, 
p&pftyer  (also  m.),  piper,  rObur,  s&er,  slaer  (but  in  plural  slseres), 
tflber  (truffle) :  and  the  fruits  or  <woods  arbQtom,  baxnm,  &c.  (but 
castftnea,  61ea,  baifimur,  are  aliso  used  as  fruits,  and  retain  their  fbm. 
gen.    So  bttzuB  and  buziun  for  ajfute). 

4.  Names  oi  je<uffeU  are  mainly  fbmiune  and  Greeks  323 

Masculine  are  ftdftmas,  beryUiui,  earbanealiiB,  oluTBOlItl&iiB  (also 
f.),  5nyx  (as  a  marble^  or  a  cup)^  dpAIUB,  aardtayx  (also  f.),  tOEAm 
ragduB,  &c. 

5.  Names  c^  totwm,  countries,  8cc.  have,  if  of  Latin  origin,  thdr  334 
gender  marked  by  their  terminatioa;  e.g.  masculine;  ¥|)1,  PutodU^ 
proporly  the  Feiam^  Sec:  feminine;  e.g.  AMca  (sc.  torra),  ItfiUa,^ 
B0ma:  neuter ;  TarantuE,  BtaiveBtan^  Beftto,  FrsekneBifeQ,  Aiunir  (n« 
also  m.  of  the  mountain),  TUmr  (n.). 
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Of  Greek  nouns  many  retain  their  Gi«dk  gender  (though  often 
with  stems  in  -o),  others,  awing  sometimes  to  their  termination 
being  misunderstood,  have  other  genders :  «.  g.  Argos  usually  neut, 
but  Statius  has  frequently  patrlos  AxgoB,  afflietos  Azgos,  &:c. ;  Livy 
occasionally  Argl,  as  nom.  pi. 

The  Spanish  towns  are  sometimesfminine  in  <1b,  e.  g.  UlitiixglB ; 
sometimes  neuter  in  -1,  e.g.  Blltiirgt 

Some  neuter  plurals  are  found;  e.g.  LMWtril,  Axtasftt&,  Tlcnuio- 
oert&. 

6.  Names  of  mowttairu  are  all  masculine,  except  those  with  335 
marked  feminine  terminations  (stems  in  -a  or  Greek  -e);  e.g.  JBtna, 
Ida,  BhOddpS,  Sec.;  or  neuter  terminations  (nom.  in  -11x11,  Greek  in 
-e^  I  e.  g.  P6IIQX1,  SOractd.    Alpes  (pi.)  is  femmine. 

7.  Names  of  rivers  are  masculine,  even  those  with  -a  stems, 
except  Allla,  Ihxria,  Bagra,  L6tM,  Btjz,  which  are  feminine.  But 
sometimes  rivers  are  made  neuter  by  prefixing  flnmen  and  giving  a 
termination  in  -um;  e.g.  ftuxnea  Bhennm  (Hor.);  flnmen  Oxanlcam 
(Plin.) ;  &c. 

8.  Names  of  <winds  are  masculine ;  e.g.  ftaullo,  Vtiltnniiui,  &c. 
So  also  EtSBiss  (pi.)* 

All  indeclinable  words  are  neuter:  e.g.  fiui,  ne&B,  Instar  (except  z^ 
barbaric  names,  e.g.  Abraliaxn);  and  to  this  class  belong  infinitives 
(e.g.  non  dcflere  latud,totiini  boc  phllosopliari) ;  words  used  as  names 
of  themselves  (e.g.  istac  'taceo/  hoo  IpBnm  ^booestl'^;  and  often 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet  (as  ^c  in  g  oommutato');  out  these  last 
are  sometimes  feminme,  Ittexa  being  expressed  or  understood. 


CHAPTER  ni. 
OF  NOUN  INFLEXIONS  OF  NUMBER. 

In  Latin  the  only  distinction  in  point  of  number  which  is  327 
marked  by  inflexions  is  between  one  (singular  number),  and  more 
than  one  {plural  number). 

The  particular  inflexions  ot  number  will  be  best  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  case  inflexions. 

Some  nouns,  in  consequence  of  thdl*  meaning,  have  no  plural, 
others  have  no  singular. 


I  lo  Inflexions.  \Book  I/, 

I.    The  following  have  ordinarily  no  plural : 

(a)  Propernames  of  persons  and  places ;  e.g.  MeMUiu,  Boma,  &c.;  338 
but  Metelll  of  several  members  of  the  family;  Camllll  of  persons 
with  qualities  like  CamiUiu :  Oalliso,  of  the  two  divisions  of  Gaul, 
Gallia  Clsalplna  and  Transalpliia ;  YOlcanl  of  gods  with  different  at- 
tributes, or  bearing  the  name  of  Vulcan,  or  of  statues  of  Vulcan,  &c. 

(i)  Single  natural  objects;  e.g.  861,  the  sun;  tellus,  tbe  earth; 
but  80l6b  is  used  in  discussions  as  to  whether  there  are  more  suns 
than  one,  or  as  equivalent  to  days,  &c. 

(r)  Continua;  i.e.  natural  objects  which  are  measured  or 
weighed,  not  numbered,  e.g.  oruor,  blood;  ros,  de<w;  »>,  bronze; 
fromentum,  corn ;  f&ba,  beans,  as  a  class ;  fumus,  smoke.  But  these 
are  used  in  the  plural,  when  several  kinds y  or  distvact  pieces  or  drops j 
are  meant;  e.g.  ylna,  different  twines;  TlY%B,Jlakes  of  snow;  f&bsa, 
individual  beans  ;  nra,  Bronze  tutor ks  of  art ;  cames,  pieces  of  flesh  ; 
fumi,  wreaths  of  smoke.  In  poetry  the  plural  is  sometimes  used 
without  such  a  distinction, 

(d)  Abstract  nouns ;  e.  g.  Jnstitla,  justice ;  but  not  uncommonly 
the  plural  is  used  even  in  these  in  order  to  express  the  occurrence 
of  the  event  or  exhibition  of  the  quality  at  several  times  or  in 
several  forms,  e.  g.  vlrtates,  virtues ;  oupiditates,  desires  ;  odla,  cases 
of  hatred;  consdentiss,  several  persons'*  consciousness  (of  guilt) ; 
mortes,  deaths  (of  several  persons) ;  otia,  periods  of  rest ;  adv«ntii8, 
arrivals;  maturltates,  culminations;  yicAnltaXMj  position  of  people  as 
neighbours;  lapsus,  sl^s;  oaloreB,  frlgora,  times  of  heat ,  of  cold; 
Bimilitudlnes,  resemblances;  8cc 

a.    The  following  are  found  only  or  ordinarily  in  the  plural;  329 
though  some  of  them  correspond  to  what  in  other  languages  are 
denoted  by  singulars. 

(a)  Names  of  certain  towns  or  places,  &c.:  Thebes,  Tigra- 
nocerta,  Leuctra,  Veji  (originally  the  Feians),  Canxue  (i.e.  Reeds): 
Oades,  CumsB.    So  Pergama,  the  toners  of  Troy,  Tartara. 

(b)  Groups  of  islands  and  mountains,  &c. ;  e.g.  OSrd&deB,  Alpes, 
EsqulUsB,  Tempe  (properly  glens), 

(c)  Bodies  of  persons:  e.g.  decemviri,  a  commission  of  ten 
(though  we  have  decemvir  also  used  of  a  commissioner)  &c.; 
maJOres,  ancestors  ;  pr6c6re8,  prlmores,  leading  men;  llbdrl,  children  ; 
InfBri,  the  spirits  belcw  ;  snpdrl,  the  Gods  above ;  cnUtes,  the  heavenly 
ones;  pen&tes,  the  hearth  gods;  manes,  the  ghosts;  gratise,  the 
Graces;  Foria,  the  Furies ;  Dir»,  Curses  (conceived  as  goddesses)  ; 
&c. 
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{d)  Parts  of  the  hody;  e.g.  artiu,  the  joints;  cervloes  (before 
Hortensius),  the  neck  (neckbones }) ;  exta,  lutestlna,  ylsodra,  /^ 
interna  J  organs;  fEtuces,  the  throat;  lactes,  tJbe  lacteal  vessels; 
pantlces,  bowels ;  rSnes,  kidneys ;  t6rl,  the  muscles ;  procordia,  mid^ 
riff;  nia,  loins. 

(e)    Names  of  feasts  or  days;  e.g.  Calenda,  Kfixua,  Idus;  fSrlss,  330 
tkefeast-day;  iLundXn»,  market-day;    Baccaiiaila,y^«j/  of  Bacchus ; 
&c. 

(/)  Other  collections  of  things,  actions,  &c.;  altSrla,  an  altar; 
ambSges,  evasion  (but  §  415);  angustlsB,  straits  (sing,  rare);  argfl- 
ti89,  subtlety;  antes,  ro<u;j,  e.g.  of  vines;  arma,  tools ^  esp,  tiveapons, 
armour;  armamenta,  ship^r  tackling;  iMilnea,  the  baths,  i.e.  iath-^ 
house,;  l)ig»,  a  carriage  and  pair  (sing,  not  till  Sen.);  cancelll,  raiU 
ings;  casses,  a  hunting  net  (properly  meshes,  cf.  §  43  a);  castra,  a 
camp  (properly  huts,  tents}  castrum  is  found  only  as  part  of  proper 
names,  e.g.  Castrum  Novnin);  datlul,  a  grating;  claustra,  bars 
(sing,  in  Sen.  Curt,  rarely);  clitell»,  a  pack  saddle  (panniers }); 
compfMieB,  fetters  (but  §446);  cxevxaiaia,,  child's  rattle,  &c.;  ctliia,  , 
cflnftlriUa,  IncfLii&biUa,  cradle;  dSUdn,  delight;  dli^tlSB,  riches;  ez- 
dlblsB,  the  watch;  dp1U»,  a  dinner;  ex8fi<|Ui»,  funeral  procession; 
ez&Ylsd,  things  stripped  off,  spoils;  fao6tl8B,  jokes  (sing,  rare);  ffilSB, 
scaffolding;  fasti,  the  Calendar;  fttrl,  benches;  fiiUses,  oil  dregs; 
grfttes,  thanks  (§418);  inddtisa,  a  truce;  ineptiSB,  •  silliness  (sing,  in 
Plaut.  Ten);  InfSrin,  off  rings  to  the  shades  below;  Infltias,  denial 
(cf.  §  369) ;  insldiSB,  ambush;  Inlxnlcitisd,  hostility  (rarely  sing.);  l&pl- 
cldlnsB,  stone  quarries;  lOcilli,  compartments,  and  so  box,  bag,  &c.; 
lustra,  a  den;  m&nlLblSB,  booty;  mlnss,  threats;  moBZiia,  town  walls; 
nflga,  triffes;  nuptia,  marriage;  oblces,  bolts  (but  §  439) ;  p&rietin», 
ruins;  phftlSrsa,  horse  trappings;  pnestlgla,  juggling  tricks;  prfioes, 
tirayers  (but  §  438);  VTi^iDltiBd,frst  fruits;  pugUlftres,  writing  tablets; 
quadriga,  a  carriage  and  four  (sing,  not  till  Propert.) ;  quisquill», 
refuse;  rellqul89,  the  remains;  rdpftgula,  bolts,  &c.;  sallzua,  saltpits; 
8&ta,  the  crops;  scfilss,  stairs;  scGpss,  a  broom;  sentes,  thombush; 
serta,  a  wreath;  aoT6&B,flth  (sing,  rare  §  431);  suppdtias,  supply  (cf. 
§  369) )  tdndbrss,  the  darkness;  thermsa,  the  warm  baths  (cf.  balnead); 
tesqua,  wastes;  Yalved,  folding-doors ;  vepres,  thorns  (butcf.  §430); 
TlndldSB,  claims;  vlrgulta,  bushes;  tltensQia,  necessaries. 

Some  of  these  words  arc  used  in  one  or  two  cases  of  the  singular. 
See  the  references. 

3.    The  following  words  are  used  in  the  plural  with  a  special  33, 
meaning,  besides  their  use  (in  most  instances)  as  an  ordinary  plural: 

ndes  sing,  a  temple,y\ur,  a  house  (properly,  hearths,  chambers  ?) ; 
ftqua,  tivater;  aqusd,  a  <ivatering-place:  auzUlum,  assistance;  auzllla, 
means  of  assistance,  auxiliary  troops:  bdnum,  a  good;  bOna,  goods ^ 
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i.e.  wtfV  property:  oaroer,  a  prison;  caredres,  the  barriers  (in  borse 
races):  oddlcllliM,  a  small  piece  of  <u/ood;  eOiUclUi,  writing  tablets: 
cOpia,  plenty;  cWsd,  supplies,  troops:  cdmltLum,  the  place  of  tribes^ 
assembly  at  Rome;  edmitia,  the  assembly:  fides  sing,  a  harpstring, 
plur.  a  stringed  instrument:  fortHna,  fortune;  fortuns,  one''s  posses- 
sions: gr&tia,  thankfulness;  gr&ti89,  grfttes,  thanks:  bortiu,  a  garden; 
horti,  pleasure-gardens,  a  country  house:  Impddlmentnm,  a  hindrance; 
impedimenta,  baggage:  littera,  a  letter  (of  the  alphabet);  Uttem,  a 
letter,  i.e.  epistle:  Ifldus,  a  game;  lUdi,  Public  Games:  n&tftlls,  a 
birthday;  xtftt&les,  one's  descent:  dpdra,  <work;  opersB,  <workmen:  Ops, 
a  goddess;  opem,  help;  dpes,  ivealth,  resources:  pars,  apart;  partes, 
a  part  on  the  stage:  jostnim,  a  beak;  rostzft,  the  tribune  or  pulpit  at 
Rome:  tfibtUa,  a  plank;  t&lilUlSQ,  account  books. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
OF  CASE  INFLEXIONS  IN  GENERAL. 


In  Latin  the  distinctions  of  case  are  in  the  singular  five,  the  33» 
cases  being  named  nominative,  accusative,  genitive,  dative,  ablative. 
In  some  npuns  with  stems  in  -o,  besides  others  derivM  from  the 
Greek,  a  sixtii  form,  (not  properly  a  case,  cf.  §  1007),  generally 
called  the  vocative  is  also  found. 

In  the  plural  there  are  only  four;  vix.  nominative,  accusative, 
genitive,  and  a  conunon  form  for  the  dative  and  ablative. 

Another  case,  distinguished  in  some  other  languages,  called  the 
locative,  is  in  Latin  always  the  same  in  form,  as  either  the  genitive, 
dative,  or  ablative. 

A  similar  confusion  of  forms  is  found  between  some  of  the  other 
cases  in  some  classes  of  nouns.  Originally  perhaps  there  was  a 
different  form  for  each  case  in  each  number. 

Nouns  and  pronouns,  whether  substantival  or  adjectival,  may  333 
be  conveniently  divided  according  to  their  case  inflexions  (called 
collectively   their  declension)  into   two   great  classes,  containing 
respectively — 

i.    Nouns  with.stenos  ending  in  -a,  -e,  or  -0. 

II.    Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -^n,  •!,  or  a  consonant 
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All  the  pronouns,  except  personal  pronouns,  belong  to  the 
first  class,  though  a  few  have  kindred  forms  belonging  to  the 
second  class. 

The  personal  pronouns  belong  strictly  to  neither  chss.  They 
will  be  treated  of  as  an  appendix  to  the  first  class. 

The  chief  constant  differences  between  the  inflexions  of  the  two 
classes  are  these : — 

Nouns  of  the  first  class  have  the  genitive  singular  (except  in 
the  pronouns),  the  locative  singular,  and  the  nominative  plural 
(except  in  a  few  -e  stems)  alike,  and  ending  in  a  long  vowel  or 
diphthong ;  the  genitive  plural  in  -mm  preceded  by  a  long  vowel ; 
the  dative  and  ablative  plural  (except  in  two  -e  stems)  in  -Is.  . 

Nouns  of  the  second  class  have  the  genitive  singular  and  nomi- 
native plural  ending  in  -s,  the  locative  usually  the  same  as  the 
ablative,  the  genitive  plural  in  -nm,  the  dat.  abl.  plural  in  -Ms 
(usually  -Xblis). 

Some  of  these  differences  were  not  found  in  the  older  language. 
See  Chapters  vi.  and  xii. 

[The  ordinary  division  of  nouns  substantive  was  into  five  334 
declensions.  Of  tiiese  the  ist  contained  -a  stems  (§  339) ;  the  and, 
-0  stems  (§  344  sqq.);  the  3rd,  consonant  (Chap,  xi.)  and  -1  stems 
(Chap.  X.);  the  4th,  -a  stems  (Chap,  ix.);  and  the  5th,  -e  stems 
(§  34o)«  Adjectives  were  divided  into  those  of  three  terminations, 
-us,  -a,  um  (§§  339,  344);  those  of  two  terminations,  -Is,  -e  (Chap. 
X.),  and  -or,  -us  (§  460);  and  those  of  one  termination,  e.g.  felix 
(Chaps.  X.  XI.)]. 

Examples  of  the  regular  declensions  of  the  different  subordinate 
classes  will  be  given  in  the  next  chapter.  Any  peculiar  forms 
of  inflexion  which  existed  will  be  found  in  Chapters  vi.  and  xii., 
or  appended  to  the  mention  of  the  particular  word  to  which  they 
relate,    (X^'-  ^  -•   t  .#-v. v*l  <.  •-  ^-^    <^-  A  «^  w  Lt.  ^ :^ 


CHAPTER  V. 
NOUNS  OF  CLASS  I. 

I.    Gender. 

As  regards  the  gender  of  nouns  of  this  class,  with  comparatively  3U 
few  exceptions,  (i)  all  masculine  and  neuter  nouns  have  stems  in 
-0 ;  (a)  all  feminme  nouns  have  stems  in  -a,  or  -6. 
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The  exceptions  are  as  follows : 

I.  Some  stems  in  -&  are  masculine;  e.g.  appellative  substan- 
tives expressing  occupations  in  which  men  are  exclusively  or  pri- 
maiily  thought  of,  viz.  accOla,  agricdla^  incdla;  asseda,  advdna, 
cozLYfina;  auriga,  ooUgga,  convlva,  gumla,  lanista,  liza,  matrlcida, 
parrldda,  prof&ga,  traasft^a,  pdpa,  rabiUa,  scriba,  scurra,  yema. 
And  the  same  termination  was  given  to  Greek  words  in  -i^s,  e.g. 
nauta,  po6ta,  Persa,  Scsrtha  (see  §  475). 

Daxnina  is  also  sometimes  masc:  talpa  larely  so  (§  319). 

So  also  almost  all  rivers  {^1%$)'^  e.g.  Sequ&na,  TrSbla,  &c,  and 
Hadrla  (the  Hadriatic  sea). 

A  considerable  number  of  proper  names,  e.g.  Nnma,  Lftmia, 
AliStla,  Fansa,  Sulla,  Galba,  Natta,  Tucca,  Nadca,  Perpeima,  Clnna, 
Mela,  Messalla,  Popllc61a.  So  also  some  feminine  appellatives  wei*e 
used  as  family  names  of  men,  e.g.  Bi&ga,  ScaplUa,  Stlra,  Fimbria, 
Morula,  FIca»  Musca*  MurSna,  Dolabella,  Fenestella,  Heznlna,  Tr&bea. 

a.     Some  words  with  -0  stems    are   feminine.      These   are  33<> 
chiefly  either  names  of  trees  or  Greek  words,  especially  names  of 
jewels  and  towns. 

{a)  alvus  (in  old  language  m.);  carbasus,  odlus  (sometimes 
m.),  biixaus,  yannus.    For  dOmus  see  §  394. 

(j))  Names  of  trees:  nsculus,  aJnus,  arbutus,  buxus,  cedrus, 
c6r&8U8^  dtrua,  comus,  cOrlUus,  cupreflsus,  cytlsus  (also  m.), 
dbtous,  fS«ru8,  f&selus,  ficus  (rarely  m.),  ftaxinus,  JtLnlpdrus,  laurua, 
lOtus  (rarely  m.),  mSIus  (appldree)^  mOrus,  myrtus,  nardus, 
ornus,  p&pTruB,  pinus,  plrus,  pl&t&nus,  pOmus,  pOptUas,  prOnus, 
quercus,  sabtlcus,  sorbiis,  splnus,  ulmus.     Also  b&l&aus,  acorn, 

(c)  Jewels:  e.g.  ametbystus,  crystallus,  sappblms,  topazus, 
jueUcbrysoB. 

{d)  Towns,  &c. ;  Ab^dus,  JEgyptaa,  Aapendus,  Carystus, 
ChersonSsuB,  CsrpruB,  Epidanmus,  Epidaurus,  Epirus,  Fgldponniaus, 
Uliddus,  &c. ;  but  Can5puB  (m.),  iBtbrnuB  (m.),  OrcbdmdnuB  (m.), 
Fontus  (m.).     So  also  Dglos,  LemnoB,  &c.  are  feminine. 

{e)  For  Greek  appellatives,  e.g.  &t5muB,  mStbOdus,  &c., 
see  §478. 

3.     Of  nouns  in  -es  only  dies  and  mfirldles  are  m^isculine.  337 
Dies  however  is  in  the  singular  number  often  feminine,  especially  as 
an  appointed  daj^  and  almost  exclusively  fem.  when  it  means  time^ 
period  of  time. 

All  neuters  (except  some  pronouns,  §  370)  have  nom.  ace.  sing.  338 
in  -um:  except  virus,  vulgus  (in  ace.  often  vulgum),  and  the  Greek 
pelftgus,  plur.  pelagS.     (Virus  and  yulguB  have  no  plural.    The 
authority  for  vulgus  as  masc.  seems  insufficient.) 
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II.    Inflexions  OF  Case. 

The  suffixes  for  the  different  cases  are  usually  combined  with  339 
the  final  vowel  of  the  stem,    so  as  not  always  to    be  readily 
distinguishable. 


I.    Declension  of  stems  in  -a  and  -e. 

I.  The  substantive  stems  in  -a  (chiefly  feminine),  and  the 
feminine  form  of  those  adjectives  which  have  stems  in  -0,  are  declined 
alike;  e.g.  mensa  (f.),  a  table;  scriba  (m.),  a  clerk;  b6iia  (adj.  f.), 
good;  tdndra  (adj.  f.),  tender.  There  are  no  neuters  of  this  declen- 
sion. 

a.    Stems  in  -5  of  this  class  (comp.  §  407)  are  all  substantives  340 
and  all  feminine:  one  (dies)  is  also  masculine.     AH  but  a  few  have 
stems  in  -le  with  a  short  antepenultimate,  and  most  are  words  of 
more  than  three  syllables. 

They  are  as  follows:  dies,  f&mes  (also  famis),  fides,  plSbes 
(also  plebs),  zes,  spes,  and  (in  ablative  sing,  only)  Bcabr3,  s(iuale ; 

Acies,  alliiyles  (with  other  derivatives  of  I&yo),  barbftries,  Cast- 
ries, c&rles,  congfiries,  effigies,  esiiries,  f&cies,  gl&cies,  inglHyles, 
luztlries,  mac&les,  xn&cies,  mfitdries,  miiries  (only  nom.  s.),  paupfi- 
ries,  pemlcies  (?  permities,  Munro,  ad  Lucr,  i.  45 1),  prdgSnies,  r&bies, 
rdqvies  (also  with  stem  in  -3t,  §  445),  s&nies,  sc&bies,  series,  spdcies, 
stLpexf  ides,  temp^ries,  and  its  compound.  Intexnpdries ; 

and  abstract  substantives  in  -Itles,  viz.  ftmSUrities,  &mlcitles, 
&vSUrities,  calvities,  c&nities,  dilTities,  lentities,  xnollities,  mundities, 
neqvities,  nXgrltles,  ndtiUes,  plgrities,  plftniUes,  pulliUes,  segniUes, 
Bpurcities,  trlstities,  yasUties. 

Only  two  of  these  words,  viz.  res  and  dies,  are  inflected  through-  341 
out  all  cases  of  both  numbers.  None  (besides  dies  and  res)  have  any 
plural,  except  acies,  facies,  e£Bgles,  species,  spes,  series,  which  are 
found  in  the  nominative  and  accusative  plural;  glacles  in  accus. 
(Verg.),  eluvies  in  nom.  (Curt.).  But  old  forms  of  spes,  viz.  speres, 
nom.  ace.  plur.,  speribus,  dat.  abl.  plur.,  are  mentioned  as  used  by 
Ennius  and  Varro  respectively^.  Facierum  is  quoted  from  Cato. 
Bpecierum,  speciebus  occur  in  the  Digest,  &c 

1  Tlie  stem  appears  to  have  been  spes- :  compare  spSr-o.  So  also 
perhaps  dies-;  comp.  diur-nus.    See  also  §  405. 
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The  genitive  and  dative  singular  are  rarei,  except  from  dies,  342 
res,  spes,  fides,  and  plebes. 

These  cases  appear  to  have  ended  regularly  in  -el  in  and  after 
the  second  century  after  Christ  at  latest  (GelL  ix.  14),  but  whether 
el  was  usually  one  syllable  or  two  is  uncertain.  Probably  it  was 
a  diphthong.  Before  that  time  el  is  proved  to  be  sometimes  di- 
syllabic, but  in  the  words  diSI,  fid6I  and  fidSI,  rSI  and  r6I  only.  See 
§§357,  360. 

Luznrles^xnateries,  barl!)aries,  intexnpdrles,  effigies,  and  almost  all 
the  words  in  -Itles,  have  collateral  stems  in  -a  (cf.  §  931),  and  these 
supply  toe  forms  generally  used  in  the  genitive  and  dative  singular. 

Examples:  mensa,  a  table;  bona  (adj.),  good;  luzurla,  luxury;  343 
res,  a  thing;  ades,  a  point.    All  feminine. 


Stems  in  -a. 

Singular.  Subst.  Adj. 

Nom.     mensft  t>On& 

Ace.      mensa-m  bona-m 


r9-B 


Gen. 

Log 

Dat 

Abl. 


!} 


yyif^Tiffffi^ 


inensft 


Plural. 

Nom.     mensa 

Ace.      mezi8ft-8 

Gen. 

Loc. 

Dat. 

Abl. 


bona 
bonft 


bona 
bona-s 


Stems  in 

-a  and  -e. 

Subst. 

Inzfirlft 
or  liurarl6-8 
luznrla-m       re-m 
or  Inzorle-m 


luxorla 


Stems  in  -«. 
Subst.      Subst. 


&C16-8 

ftde-m 
ftcli  or 


mensft-rom  bon&-xtim 
mensI-B       bonX-s 


luznrlft 
or  InzorlS 

(Plural 
not  used) 


re-1 

ftdS 

r6 

ftciS 

re-8 

ftcl5>B 

r5-ntm 

(none) 

rS-bus 

(none) 

a.    Ordinary   declension  of  -0  stems. 

The  following  is  the  regular  declenaon  of  substantives  with  344 
stems  ending  in  -0,  and  of  adjectives,  with  the  like  stems,  in  the 
masculine  and  neuter  gender. 

e.g.  AnlmlUi  (m.),  a  soul;  bdlnxn  (n.),  nvar;  bOnns  (adj.),  ^00^. 

*  Quintilian  says  (i.  6,  §  «6),  "  Nee  plurimum  refert,  nulla  hsec  an ' 
praedura  sint.    Nam  quid  'progenies*  genetivo  singulari,  quid  plurali 
Spes'  faciiet?" 
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Masculine 


Neuter 


Singular.     Subst. 
Nom.         &nIm1lHi 


i:! 


Voc. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Loc. 
Dat. 
Abl. 

"Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Loc. 
t)at. 
Abl. 


1. 1 


&iLlmd 
ftnlmii-ni 

ftxiXnd 


ftnlml 

&nImO-8 

ftnlmO-nuii 

ftnlml-s 


Adj. 
bdnn-8 
Mn-d 
Mnu-m 

bOnX 
t6jA 


Mnl  ) 
b6n0-s  ) 
MxiO-nizii 

Mm-s 


Subst. 
bella-xn 

DelU 
beU0 

bell& 
bdllO-ram 

belU-s 


Adj. 
Mnu-m 

bOnX 
bOnO 

bOn& 
bdnO-rum 

bOnl-B 


The  vocative  masc.  sing,  of  meuB,  mine^  is  ml.    Dens,  god^  had  345 
voc.  Deus;  nom.  plur.  dl;  dat.  abl.  dls;  but  del  and  dels  are  not 
infrequent  in  Ovid  and  later  poets,  and  even  in  some  M^S.  of  Varro 
and  Cicero. 


3.    Declension  of  stems  in  -ro. 

Of  stems  in  -«ro,  (a)  most  drop  the  final  -us  of  the  nominative -34G 
singular,  and  -e  of  the  vocative ;  and  (J?)  many  omit  the  e  before  r 
in  all  the  cases  except  the  nom.  voc.  masculine  singular. 

{a)  The  following  only  exhibit  -us  in  the  nominative  singular : 
ntUndras,  11m6rus  (or  hmneruB),  iiteras,  and  (the  single  fem.  stem 
in  -dro),  JOnlp^rus,  and  the  adjectives  prOp&nis,  prsQprdpftras, 
prsBposterfts,  mSiigdrus,  trlquetrus,  and  usually  prospdrus.  The 
nominative  masculine  singular  of  the  adjectives  c6t6ruin,  postSmm, 
mdXomxn,  crepdrum  is  not  found. 

(Adjectives  with  long  6  in  penultimate  (e.g.  sSyems),  and  some 
Greek  forms,  e.g.  Evandms,  Fetms,  exhibit  -us.  But  IbM  aud 
Celtlb6rl.have  for  singular  Ib6r  and  Celtib6r,  but  only  once  each.) 

Vlr,  a  man^  and  its  compounds,  e.g.  trlomylr,  semivlr  (adj.),  and 
the  adjective  s&tftr  (s&tdril,  s&ttbmn),  also  drop  -us.  Lucretius 
once  uses  fiLmfll  for  f&mlUus. 

Puere  is  frequently  found  in  Plautus  as  the  vocative  of  puer.        347 

(J))    The  following  only  retain  e  before  r ;  viz. — 

(i)    All  those  which  retain  -us  in  the  nominative  singulax  ^ 
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(a)  Adulter,  sdcer,  gCner,  Uber  (the  god  Bacchus),  puer,  vesper 
{evening  star),  jugerum  (which  last  in  plural  belongs  to  and  Class) ; 

(3)  The  adjectives  asper  (asprJa,  abl.  plur.  once  in  Vergil), 
I&cer,  liber,  miser,  tdner,  gibl)er,  alter;  and  cetenun,  postemm, 
creperum  (above  named).  Also  exter  (Papin.),  Infer  (Gato),  super 
(Cato),  chiefly  used  in  plural; 

Dexter  has  both  forms ;  e.g.  dexteram,  dextram.  (The  compa- 
rative of  dexter  is  alvsrays  dexterior.     So  also  deterior.) 

(4)  Compounds  of  more  than  two  syllables  ending  in  -fer  or 
-ger;  e.g.  mortlfer,  ailger,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  principal  substantives  which  omit  e ;  figer,  343 
3.per,  Sxblter,  auster,  cancer,  c&per,  cdliLber,  culter,  f&ber,  Uber 
(book)^  m&gister,  minister.  The  neuters  are  chiefly  in  -brum,  -trum, 
-crum,  see  in  Book  III.  The  adjectives  omitting  e  are:  aeger,  ftter, 
creber,  (dexter,  §  347,)  gl&ber,  m&cer,  niger,  piger,  Implger,  Integer, 
ltidIorum,pulc]ier,  rtiber,  s&cer,  sc&ber,  sinister  (in  comparative  always 

sinisterior),  tsater,  y&fer:  also  Afer,  C&l&ber. 

Examples:  puer  (m.),  a  boy;  tIt  (m.),  a  man;  fiber  (m.),  349 
a  ^workman  ;  membrum  (n.),  a  limb. 

Singular. 
Nom.  ) 


Voc.  \ 
Kqq,, 
Gen.  ) 
Loc.  ) 
Pat..  ) 
Voc.    \ 

Plural. 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 

.  Loc. 
Dat. 
Abl. 


pudr 

pudru-m 

puSil 

puSrd 


Masculine 
vir 
viru-m 


puSrI 

pu6r(S-s 

puerO-rum 


pueri-8 


Tirtt 


virt 

vtr3-s 

vlr5-rum 


fSLbSr 

fd.bru-m 

f&bri 

f&brO 


f&brI  I 
f abrO-s  \ 
fabr5<-rum 


Neuter 
membra-m 


membri 
membrO 

membr& 
membrCf-rum 


(and  viru-m)  (andfabru-m) 
virl-s  f&bxI-B  membrl-s 


On  -um  in  the  gem'tive  plural  of  vlr  and  faber  see  §  ^d^. 

4.    Prae- Augustan  declension   of   stems  in  -uo 
(i,  e.  either  -uo,  -vo,  or  -qvo). 

The  older  language,  as  shown  especially  by  inscriptions  not  350 
later  than  cir.  520  B.C.,  retained  the  final  -0  of  tlie  stem  in  the 
nominative   and   accusative  cases  singular;    e.g.  fmOs,    pidmftB, 
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Ltlolom,  donoiii.  Though  this  -0  was  changed  to  -u  generally 
(§  *i3)»  y^t  the  stems  in  which  it  was  preceded  by  v  or  u  or  qu 
retained  it  until  the  Augustan  age  and  later  (Quintil.  i.  7.  26). 
The  change  was  however  made  in  these  stems  also  m  the  course  of 
the  ist  century  after  Christ.  In  words  like  fiqyfts  the  concurrence 
of  u  with  n  was  also  avoided  by  writing  SqtLs,  or  dctUi. 

e.g.  SqyOs  or  Cciis  (m.),  a  horsey  SBTom  (n.),  an  age;  ardiUta 
(adj.),  lofty. 

Masculine  Neuter 

Singular.    Subst.  Adj.  Subst. 


Adj. 


Nom. ) 
Voc.  J 

8qyd-B  or 

6cft-s 

arduo-B  j 

«av6 

ardud      ( 

SBYO-m 

ardao«itt 

Ace. 

Sqyo-m  or 

ficft-m 

arduo-m) 

Gen. 
Loc. 

S47X 

arduX 

nyi   • 

arduX 

Dat. 
Abl. 

S4T0 

• 

ardnO 

nyO 

arduO 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

Sqvl 
£<iy0-8 

ardnl     ) 
ardu0-B  ) 

»y& 

ardui. 

Gen. 

Sqy0-rum 

arduO-mm 

ay0-nim 

ardaO-mm 

Loc.   ) 

Dat.   \ 

dqyi-a 

ardnX-s 

»yI-8 

ardulHi 

Abl. 

5.  Augustan  and  Prac-Augustan  declension  of  stems  in  ^0. 

In  the  Augustan  and  prae- Augustan  period  substantives  with  35 x 
stems  ending  in  -lo  formed  the  genitive  singular  in  -1  single.  So 
always  in  the  scenic  poets,  in  Lucretius,  Vergil,  Horace ;  also  in 
Persius  and  Manilius.  The  genitive  of  trisyllabic  words  with  a 
short  antepenultimate  (e.g.  gl&diiu,  fdllum),  appears  to  have  been 
generally  avoided  by  these  poets;  but  prdti,  vXti  (from  pretlum  and 
yltimn)  occiu'.  Propertius,  Ovid,  Lucan,  and  the  later  poetls,  used 
the  fu^  form  in  -11;  e.g.  MercOrU,  ezidUl,  yltli;  but  in  proper 
names  the  contracted  form  continued  to  be  most  common;  e.g. 
Antonl,  CapltGll,  Terentl,  LIvl.  In  inscriptions  -11  appears  from 
the  end  of  Augustus'  reign,  and  with  increasing  frequency  after 
Nero's  reign,  though  -1  is  also  found  to  the  end  of  the  3rd  century 
after  Christ  and  probably  longer  (Ritschl.  Opusc.  11.  779). 

The  vocative  sing.  masr.  of  these  stems  also  ended  in  -1  (not  -le),  35a 
e.g.  Pnbll.    But  the  vocative  is  found  only  in  proper  names  and  m 
the  words  genlTui,  fliliu,  ynlttkrluB  (of.  Gell.  14.  5).    The  nomina- 
tive plural  rarely  had  U  contracted  into  1.    The  dative  ablative 
plural  had  sometimes,  especially  in  neuters^  -la  for  -lis.    (See  §  367.) 
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Adjectives  always  had  -11  in  genitive.  Only  those  derived  from 
Greek  proper  names  had  a  distinct  form  for  vocative;  e.g.  Cyntlile, 
Delie. 

In  stems  ending  in  -alo,  -elo  the  1  both  formed  a  diphthong  with 
the  preceding  vowel,  and  also  was  pronounced  as  English  y  before 
a  following  vowel.  (For  some  exceptions  see  §  139.)  Hence  Cicero 
wrote  the  1  double,  -alio,  -ello ;  but  this  spelling  is  not  now  found 
in  the  MSS.  or  in  republican  inscriptions. 


Substantives. 

Adjectives.  35^ 

Singular 

.     masc. 

masc. 

neut. 

masc. 

Nom. 

Claudius 

FompSJus      \ 

oonRTllum    ^ 

SsrtgliiB 

Voc. 

Claudl 

FompSI  and  1 

Fomp^ 

Ace. 

Claudlum 

Fompfijum    , 

egxAgluiii 

Gen. 
Loc. 

Clandl 

FompSX 

eonsQI 

figrdglX 

Dat.  } 
Abl.  5 

GlaudlO 

Foxnpfltjo 

consUlo 

t^rSglo 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

Glaudll 
ClaudlOB 

FompH 
FompltJos 

cosBllla 

§8x«gla 

Gen. 

ClaudlO-rum  FompdJOrum 

oonsUlOmm 

SgrtglOmm 

Loc.  \ 

• 

Dat.   > 

ClaudUs 

Fomp6Ia 

eonnniTfl  or 

«8r«glXa 

Abl.   1 

oonsniB 

• 

CHAPTER  VI. 

OLD  AND  EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS   OF  CASES. 

(CLASS  I.) 

I    Singular  Number. 

Nominative:  Stems  in-o.  On  the  faint  sound  ot  final  b  and  m  354 
which  led  to  their  omission  even  in  the  older  language,  see  §§  193, 
5.  86.  Old  inscriptions  give  such  forms  as  AcUlo,  Fonrlo,  Fahredo, 
pooolo  (for  AcUluB,  Fnrlus,  Fabrldus,  pocolum).  The  nominative 
sing,  of  proper  names  with  stems  in  -lo  are  frequently  written  in 
old  inscriptions  without  the  final  syllable;  e.g.  Qaadl,  Valerl,  Hinaei 
(for  daudlns,  &c).  This  may  he  merely  an  abbreviation,  due  as 
Ritschl  supposes,  to  a  once  collateral  nominative  in  -Is;  e.g.  Ck»nielUi. 
Compare  alls,  allm  §  373. 
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Accusative:  For  the  omission  of  the  final  m,  see  §  86.  355 

Stems  in  -e.  Quintilian  (ix.  4.  39)  speaks  of  diee  hanc  (if  text 
be  right)  being  found  in  Cato  the  censor's  writings,  '^  m  litera  in  -e 
nudUta". 

Genitive  :   1.  Stems  tn  -a.    Instances  of  the  ordinary  genitive  356 
in  -ae  are  very  rare  in  inscriptions  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi. 

Three  old  forms  of  the  genitive  singular  are  found,  viz.  -aes,  -al 
and -as. 

(^i)    The  ending  -aes  occurs  frequently  in  inscriptions  after 
^*  Sulla's  time,  but  chiefly  on  tombs  of  freedwomen  and  slaves,  and 

rarely  in  other  than  proper  names;  e.g.  Juliaes,  Dianaes,  Annlaes, 
Fanstlxiaes,  domlnaes,  vemaeB.  Some  hold  it  to  be  intended  for 
the  Greek  genitive  in  -i;;.  Ritschl  (comparing  a  single  Proseimala 
fix)m  the  6th  century  u.c.)  holds  It  to  be  a  genuine  old  Latin  form, 
andpossibfy  used  by  Plautus  {Neue  Plaut,  Exc,  I.  p.  115). 

(Jf)  Of  the  ending  -as  examples  are  given  from  Livius  Andro- 
nicus,  escas,  monetas,  Latonas;  from  Nxvius.  terras,  fortunas;  and 
from  Ennius,  vlas.  Some  so  take  molas  in  Plaut.  Pseud,  11 00. 
This  form  is  preserved  in  one  word  at  all  periods,  viz.  familla, 
when  combined  with  pater,  mater,  flllns,  flila;  e.g.  paterfamilias 
(Cato,  Cic),  a  father  of  a  household.  Pater,  &c.  familin  (Cic, 
Liv.)-is  also  used.  In  the  plural  we  find  both  patres,  &c.  -familia 
(Varr.,  Css.,  Liv.),  -familias  (Varr.,  Cic),  -familianun  (Cia^ 
Sail.),  J^^/vrj  &c.  of  households, 

(c)  The  ending  -al  (originally  the  locative  according  to 
Madvig)  is  more  conunon  and  earlier,  and  in  Plautus  and  hex- 
ameter verse  (retaining  probably  the  old  pronunciation)  is  treated 
as  a  spondee  (-SI).  It  is  frequent  in  Lucretius,  and  is  also  used  by 
Cicero  in  his  poetry,  and  by  Vergil  in  four  words,  aanai,  aulai, 
aural,  plctal.  Republican  mscriptions  give,  e.g.  Daelonai  (i.e. 
Bellona),  Qlalnral,  ejus  rel  quaemndal  et  tSticiiinrtal  causa,  calda 
restinctal,  &c. 

2.    Stems  in  -6.     Four  forms  of  the  genitive-ending  are  found,  357 
viz.  68 ;  el;  0;  L    (See  Gell.  9. 14). 

(a)  -es;  viz.  Dies,  £nn.^^.4oi,  Vei^g.  G.  i.  208  Tdle,  Ribbeck), 
Cic.  Sest,  12.  §  28;  raliieB,  Lucr.  iv.  1083  ;  DiusieB,  Claud.  Quadrig. 
(in  Sulla^s  time) ;  fides,  see  below  b ;  pemldes,  said  to  have  beoi 
written  by  Cicero. 

(Jf)  -el;  viz.  diei,  frequent  in  prose ;  diSI,  Lucr.  (often),  Verg.  A, 
1V^X56,  Hon  S,  i.  8.  35,  JPhaedr.  11. 8. 10,  Ter,  Haut,  168,  212,  Plaut; 

dljd,  Ter.  Eun,  801;  rel,  always  in  Republican  inscriptions;    ril, 
Plaut  Mil.  G,  X03,  mBgnai  rel  puUloal  gratia;   Lucr.  11.  112, 
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548;  rti,  Plaut,  Ter.,  Hor.;  rel,  Plant.,  Ter.,  Lucil.,  Lucr.;  fldel,  fre- 
quent in  prose;  fid€I,  Enn.  jinn.  34a,  Plaut.  jiuL  lai,  575,  Lucr. 

V.  102 ;   fiddi,  Manil.  11.  605,  627,  Sil.  (four  times) ;  fid^  (fides 

Wagner),  PlauL  jiuL  609 ;  spel,  frequent  in  prose ;  sp^  Ter. 
always;  plebei  (especially  in  phrases  trlbnnus  plebei,  plebelscitum, 
&c.)  frequent:  aclel,  Bel/.  Afr.  59  and  60.  Mondidel,  Inscr.  136, 
A.p.  (cf.  Corssen.  Atusp,  i.  54,  ed.  2). 

(f)  -5;  viz.  die,  in  several  places  (in  some  Mss.)  of  C«s.,  Sail., 
Liv.,  also  Plaut.  Pseud.  115  8;  Sen.  Com.  Marc.  18.  2;  compare  also 
postrldie,  &c. ;  re,  Caes.,  Liv.  in  some  mss.  ;  fide,  Poet  ap.  C.  Off. 
3.  26 ;  Plane,  ap.  Cic.  Fam.  10.  17  ;  Hor.  C.  3.  7.  4;  Ovid.  Met.  ill. 
341,  VI.  506,  VII.  728,  737,  &c.;  ade.  Sail.;  facie,  Lucil.,  Plaut.  Mil. 
G.  1172 ;  reqiiie,  Sail. ;  soabie,  Lucil.  *^  C.  Cassar  in  libro  de  analogia 
secundo  hujus  die  et  hujus  specie  dicendum  putat,"  Cell  9. 14. 

{d)  -1;  viz.  dll,  Verg.  A,  1.636;  plebl,  frequent  in  phrases  above 
quoted ;  adi,  Cn.  Matius ;  pernldi,  Cic.  Rose.  Am.  45,  Sisenna ; 
spedi,  Cn.  Matius;  progenli,  Pacuvius;  luzurli,  C.  Gracchus; 
faml,  Lucil.,  Cato ;  fldi,  Augustan  legal  inscription  {Corp.  I.  L.  11. 

504a). 

3.  Stems  in  -0.  The  oldest  form  was  perhaps  -oe;  e.g.  pQploe.  358 
But  the  inscriptions  to  the  time  of  the  third  Punic  v^rar  give  only  I; 
e.g.  Barbatl,  urbanl;  after  that  time,  till  Augustus,  -el  is  also  fr^e* 
quently  found;  e.g.  popnlel,  cogendei,  suel,  ostlel,  pagel,  Haroei, 
Vergllel;  but  not  so  frequently  in  laws  as  -L  In  Augustus*  time 
-el  w6nt  out  of  use  (§§  265 — 268).  Lucilius  wished  to  establish 
the  distinction  of -I  for  the  gen.  sing.;  -el  for  nom.  plur. 

The  locative  has  the  same  form  as  the  genitive  and  was  not 
improbably  identical  with  it. 

Dative:  i.  Stems  in  -a.    Early  republican  and  other  inscrip-  359 
tions  have  not  unfrequently  -aL    The  disyllabic  ftX  is  not  found 
in  the  dative  in  any  poet. 

Forms  like  Fortune,  Blaae  in  very  old  inscriptions  are  probably 
imitations  of  Greek. 

2.    Stems  in  -e.    Three  forms  of  the  dative  are  found;  -el,  6  360 
and  I. 

(a)  -el;  viz.  diel,  often;  rtl,  Lucr.  i.  688,  11.  236;  pel,  Corp. 
I.  L.  201,  also  (dt  beginning  of  verse)  Ter.   Ad.   95 ;    rfil,  Hor. 

C  3.  24.  64 ;  rei,  Enn.  l^rag.  361 ;  Plaut., Ter.,  Lucil.;  fldel,  often  in 

prose;  fldel,  Enn.  Ann.  iii  '(flde,  Vahlen);  Ter.  And.  %^6,£un. 
886,  898  (ed.  Umpfenbach) ;  comp.  Plaut.  Trin.  117,  128;  fldftl, 
Manil.  3. 107,  Sil.  2.  561 ;  plebei,  Plin.  H.  N.  19.  4- 19»  §  54,  i^-  3-  4  T 
adel,  Cacs.  Civ.  III.  89,  ib.  93;  pemldel,  Nep.  12.  4. 
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(h)  -5;  viz.  diS,  Plaut.;  re,  Plaut.  Trin.  635,  657;  fide,  Corp. 
L  R.  I.  170,  Plaut.  Jul,  .659,  Amph,  391,  Pers,  193;  comp.  Trin, 
117,  ia8, 142,  Hor.5.i.  3.  95;  pernlde,  Liv.5. 13,  §5;  fade.Lucil. 
"In  casu  dandi  qui  purissime  locuti  sunt,  non  *  faciei'  uti  nunc 
dicitursed  *  facie'  dixerunt,"  Gell.  9.  14. 

(c)  -1;  viz.  pernldi,  Nep.  8.  a;  faml,  Plaut.  Stick,  158;  fadi 
(cf.  Gell.  9.  14) ;  fldl,  Fast.  Coll.  Arval.  ad  Kal,  Oct, 

3.    Stems  in  -o.    The  oldest  form  v^as  -ol;  ^.g.  hole,  qnol,  3^" 
populol.    Perhaps  also  oe  in  pUimmoe,  poploe,  Fest.  p.  205. 

Ablative.    In  early  times  the  ablative  ended  in  -d;  e.g.  oqncA*  36a 
tod  (occulto);  Benyentod  (Benevento),  praidad  (pnada)^  lententiad 
(senteiitla).    The  lat^  inscription  containing  such  ablatives  is  the 
S.C,  de  Bacc,  B.C.  186.    Plautus  probably  used  it  or  not  as  he  chose. 
See  §  160  and  Ritschl,  Neue  Plaut,  Exc,  i.  106. 

Plural  Number. 

Nominative:    Stems  in  -a.    The  ending  -as  is  quoted  from  3^3 
Pomponius,  '•  Quot  lastitias  insperatas  modo  mi  inrepsere  in  sinum.' 
(See  Ritschl,  N,  P,  Exc,  I.  117.) 

Stems  in  -o.  The  earliest  forms  of  ending  in  inscriptions  are 
-es  (not  beyond  cir.  90  B.C.)  and  very  rarely  -e  or  -oe;  e.g.  AtlUes, 
maglBtres,  plolmme,  Feeceimiiioe:  from  200  b.c.  or  earlier  to  about 
the  birth  of  Christ,  more  frequently  -el,  and  from  about  the  Gracchi 
till  cir.  90  B.C.  -elB,  or  sometimes  -1b;  e.g.  Italleel,  olnvorsel  (unl- 
venl),  Q>  M.  HQnuclelB,  Q.  F.  RufelB  (i.e.  Q.  (et)  M.  MlnncU,  Qointl 
fllUy  JRaft),  gnatele,  belsce.    So  in  Plautus  lilsoe,  flllsoe. 

The  ordinary  form  in  -I  appears  since  the  Gracchi,  and  becomes 
exclusively  used  in  the  Augustan  age. 

The  only  instances  of  dual  forms  (compare  the  Greek)  are  duo 
and  amtK),  which  are  the  forms  used  m  the  masc.  and  neut.  (du» 
feminine  as  in  plur). 

Accusative:  Sno,  ambo,  masc.  and  neut.;  duos,  aiiilxw,  also 
masc.  (duas,  ambaa,  fein.). 

Genitive  :  Future  participles  except  fatnnu  are  very  rarely  3^ 
found  in  the  genitive  plural,  probably  on  account  of  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  repeated  r  (§  185). 

I.  Stems  in  -a.  The  ending  -ma  for  -Azimi  (comp.  Oscan 
-asnm;  Umbr.  -arum  or  -aim;  old  Greek  -oov)  is  found; 

(a)  in  some  names  derived  from  the  Greek;  m.:  amphonim, 
(e.g.  trlum  amphonun),  dradmnmu 
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{V)  in  proper  names,  especially  patronymics,  but  almost  ex- 
clusively in  dactylic  verse  (esp.  Vei:gil) ;  e.  g.  Laplthum,  Dardanldmn, 
iSneadiun. 

(r)  The  only  strictly  Latin  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  (mas- 
culine) compounds  of  glgno  and  oolo,  and  these  are  so  used  in 
dactylic  verses  only;  e.g.  Orajngenum,  tdnrlgenum,  cailloolnTn. 
The  forms  in  -arum  are  also  used. 

a.  Stems  In  -o.  The  ending  -um  (appairently  amilar  to  the  ifi% 
CJmbrian  and  Oscan  forms,  and  the  Greek  -<5v)  was  perhaps  the 
original  Italian  form,  except  in  the  pronouns,  and  was  gradually 
superseded  in  Latin  by  -Oram,  which  is  common  in  inscriptions  of 
the  second  century  B.C.  and  later.  In  and  after  Cicero's  time  (see 
Cic.  Or.  46)  the  genitive  in  -um  for  ordinary  language  was  found 
only  in  certain  words.    Thus  it  is  ifbund: 

(a)  in  names  of  weights  and  measures  (chiefly  Greek)  in  combi- 
nation with  numerals.  Thus  znmunum  (e.g.  trla  mUlla  mmuniun; 
but  niunmorum  accesslonem),  Bostertiuni,  denadum,  taleiitum,  me- 
dlmnum,  Btadiiuu. 

[V)  in  deum,  divum,  the  compounds  of  vtrnm  e.g.  qulnquevl. 
mm,  dnum  Tlmm,  &c.  (but  in  Liv.  decem  ylrorom  is  frequent),  and 
in  poetry  Tirum  itself;  liberom  (children),  fSabrun  (in  phrases  as 
pr»fectu8  &bnmi«  collegium  fitbrom),  socimn  (in  prose  rarely  ex- 
cept of  the  Italian  allies^  or  with  prsBfeotiu),  equum  (often  written 
esum). 

(f )  in  names  of  peoples  (in  poetry) ;  e.g.  Abbiynm,  ArgiYun,  Ten- 
cram,  Celtlberum  (sometimes  in  prose),  Butulnm,  Italma,  &c.  Other 
words,  e.g.  fluvlum,  famulum,  JuYenonm,  are  found  occasionally. 

(d)  But  few  instances  of  neuters  are  found;  e.g.  somnium, 
armmn,  &c.,  oppldum  (Sulpicius  ap.  Cic  Fam.  4.  5.  §  4). 

(e)  In  adjectives  instances  are  few,  e.g.  eentnm  doctom  homlxmm 
consilla,  oelatnm  indagator,  &c.  (Plaut.^;  motns  inpemm  atque 
Infemm,  meum  fiustun  pndet  (Ennius);  prodlglum  horrlferum 
portentom  pavor  (Pacuv.) ;  amlcnm,  Iniquom,  nquom  (Ter.  Haut, 
24,  27) ;  &c.,  and  the  old  phrase  lilMram  bIU  quAsendimi  (or  qua- 
readum)  gratta,  &c.    So  in  Veigil  magnanlmnm  genarator  eqaomm. 

(f)  Damn  (frequently),  dacentom,  qalngentam,  sescentom,  &c. 
So  usually  distributives;  e.g.  1)iiram,  qaatemom  (never  binoram, 
qoatemomm  with  mlllam),  senam,  dacenom,  qaadragenum,  &c. 

(f)  For  nottram,  yestram,  &c.,  see  §  388. 

Dative,  Ablative,  x.  Stems  in -tk  and '^,  1.  The  oldest  form,  ^ 
of  which  any  instances  are  found,  was  -oes;  e.g.  (does  for  1111b. 
But  the  form  most  used  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions  is  -els.    The 
ending  -Is  is  found  since  the  Gracchi,  and,  almost  excluavdy,  in  and 
after  Uie  Augustan  time. 
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a.  Stems  itf  -la,  -lo  are  found  sometimes  with  -la  instead  of  -Ua  367 
in  inscriptions;  e.g.  tnfflraglB,  prsMUs,  provlneiB.  So  ia  Cic.  Rfp. 
socU,  prsBsidis,  peconlB,  &c.  Plautus  has  gaudls,  fills  (from 
flUiu);  Vergil  has  tnuls;  Seneca  rapiOloUi;  Martial  denaxlB.  In 
Mon,  Ancjr.  both  forms  occur  not  unfrequently;  e.g.  mimidplii, 
mimlelpls.    Oxatlls  (Plant,  Ter.),  gratis  (Cic,  Mart.). 

3.    An  ending  in  -Ims,  as  in  the  second  class  of  nouns,  is  found  36S 
in  a  few  words:  viz. 

0     (a)  Amho,  duo,  always  make  ambOlms,  amUlras;  duQhns,  du&lras. 

(b)  DIbus  is  found  in  inscriptions  for  DIs.  (So  also  Ibos,  hlbus, 
from  Is  and  Uc.) 

(f)  In  prose,  chiefly  in  inscriptions  and  legal  expressions,  -fthns 
for  -Is  is  found  in  a  few  substantives ;  viz.  deahus  (chiefly  in  phrases, 
dls  deabusque),  flllahus,  llbertahas  in  opposition  to  the  (usually) 
masculine  flliis,  llbertls;  rarely,  oonservabos,  natabus.  In  late 
writers  also  anlmahus,  equabos,  mulabus,  and  (sometimes  in  in- 
scriptions) xisrmpbabus. 

A  few  adjectives  occur  with  this  form  in  Rhenish  inscriptions; 
e.g.  matronls  Gabiabus,  Junonlbus  BUyanabus,  &c. 


The  following  words  of  this  class  are  defective  or  redundant  in  369 
certain  cases.     (All  words  of  this  sort  which  in  any  way  belong  to 
the  2nd  class  have  their  peculiarities  mentioned,  where  they  occur 
in  the  enumeration  of  that  class.)    See  also  §  330. 

»Tom  (n.),  also  used  as  ace.  m.;  balnemn  (n.),  also  plur.  balnesa, 
of  the  bath  bouse;  balteos  (m.),  also  baltenm  (n.),  esp.  in  plur.; 
buzus  (f.),  also  baznm  (n.);  osBlnm  (n.),  no  plur.  except  cstfos  once 
in  Lucret,  where  the  meaning  compels  it;  callus  (vaJ),  also  oaUum 
(n.);  oarb&sus  (m.),  plur.  carb&sa;  oftseus  (m.),  alsocftsenm  (n.); 
c&Tum  (n.),  a  hollow,  also  c&vus,  m.  (sc.  locos);  dlpeus  (m.),  also 
<aiP6um  (n.) ;  coUum  (n.),  also  in  old  language  ooUos  (m.) ;  crOcns 
^m.),  in  sing,  also  crOcnm  (n.) ;  cj^tlsns  (m.  f.),  in  ang.  also  cj^tlsom 
(n.);  dSlXdum  (n.)  or  deUda  (f.),  plur.  d61Xcl»,  sing,  not  frequent; 
dica,  dXcam,  dicas,  dX(&,  la<w  suitj  (dCicri),  no  other  forms;  SptilsB  (pi.), 
also  sing.  £piUum  (n.) ;  IXmus  (m.\  in  sing,  also  flmum  (n.) ;  Mnum 
(n.),  plur.  frSnl  (m.)  and  firfina  (n.);  hordeum  (n.),  of  plural  only 
nom.  ace;  InflUas,  ace.  pi.  only  with  verb  Ire,  used  in  no  other 
case;  IntXbus  or  Inttlbus  (m.),  also  IntiLbum  (n.);  Jdcns  (m.),  in 
plur.  jOd  and  jOca;  JftgUiis  (m.\  in  sing,  also  JftgUum  (n.);  jus 
Jflxandum  (n.),  both  parts  or  tne  word  are  declined,  e.g.  Juris 
jnrandi,  jure  Jurando,  &c. ;  IScns  (m.),  in  plur.  also  Idea,  of  places, 
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properly  speaking;  lod,  chiefly  of  places,  metaphorically;  macte, 
indecl.  adj.  or  adverb,  once  in  Pliny  maoti,  but  not  in  all  MSS.; 
zaaxgftrlta  (f.),  also  maxgftzltiim  (n.) ;  mendnm  (n.),  also  menda  (f.); 
nftsiis  (m.^,  also  in  Plant,  n&enm  (n.);  nand  only  gen.  sing.;  nIMl 
(n.)  only  m  nom.  ace.  s.;  often  contracted  nil:  of  the  fuller  form 
nlhilnm  are  used  niliill  as  gen.  (or  loc.?)  of  price;  niliilo  after  prepo- 
sitions, comparatives,  and  as  abl.  of  price;  and  ad  nlhilnm  (in 
ordinary  language  we  have  nnllius  rel,  &:c.) ;  ostrea  (f.),  also  ostreom 
(n.) ;  pal&tns  (m.),  usually  pal&tom  (n.);  p6dnm  (n.),  a  crooks  only 
found  in  ace.  s.;  pessum,  hottom,  only  ace.  s.  after  verbs  of  motion, 
e.g.  Ire,  dftr6;pllleus  ^m.),also  piUeum  (n.) ;  pondo,  properly  abl.  s., 
also  used  as  indeclinable,  ^ pounds'* \  porrus  (m.),  also  in  sing,  por- 
nun  (n.);  piitens  (m.),  also  rarely  pHtenm  (n.);  rftmentum  (n.), 
also  in  Plaut.  rftmenta;  rastnim  (n.),  also  in  plur.  rastrl  (tcl)\ 
rStlculus  (m.),  more  frequently  reticulum;  scalper,  scalpeUus  (m.), 
also  Bcalprum,  scalpellum  (n.);  siblliis  (m.),  also  slbllum  (n.);  sup- 
petlas,  ace.  pL,  no  other  case;  tergos  (m.),  usually  tergum  (n.) ; 
▼alius  (m.),  usually  vallum  (n.);  YSnum  (n.),  ace.  sing,  after  verbs  of 
motion :  Tacitus  alone  has  veno.     For  virus,  vulgus  see  §  338. 

For  numerical  adjectives,  some  of  which  are  indeclinable,  see 
App.  D.  i. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

PECULIAR  DECLENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PRONOUNS 

AND  ADJECTIVES. 

Some  nouns  adjective,  and  all  pronouns  adjective  (except  370 
possessive  pronouns,  meus,  tuus,  snus,  noster,  vester),  have  for  all 
genders  the  genitive  singular  ending  in  -lus,  tlie  dative  in  -i.  In  the 
other  case  the  inflexions  are  the  same  as  ordinary  stems  in  -0  and  -a. 
The  words  belonging  to  this  class  are  tbius,  ullus^  nullus,  851us» 
KJtus,  alter,  tkter  (and  its  compounds  uterque,  &c.),  aUus,  lUe, 
Iste,  Ipse^  hlQ,  is,  idem,  qui  and  its  compounds  (quivLs,  &c.). 

Of  these  alius,  ]^e,  iste»  is,  qui  have  neuter  nom.  and  ace.  ending 
in  -d  instead  of  -m.     Other  irregularities  are  named  below. 

1.     tdtus,  civbole. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Kom.     totiis     Mt&       tOtfim  t5U  tOt&e )  _. 

Ace.      tfitom    t6tam    t5tum  tdt5s  tOtas  {  ^^ 

Gen.      tQtItis  in  all  genders  tOtOnun  tOt&rnm  tGtOnmi 

mti    tO«  in  all  genders       |         tfitas  in  all  gendeis 
Abl.       tOtO        t6ta        t5t6  ) 
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In  the  same  way  are  declined  bUiu,  alone^  flnus,  one^  ullus  (i.  e. 
llntUofl),  any  at  all^  nulliis,  none. 

Also  alter  {the  other\  altera,  alteram,  gen.  alterluB,  dat.  altert 
titer,  utr&,  utnim,  whether ^  i.e. <which qftfWOy  gen. utrlus,  dat.ut<rl. 

alteriiter,  alterutra,  or  altera  ntra,  alterutroxn,  or  altenxm 
utnim;  gen.  alterlus  utrius  (post- Aug.  alterutrLus),  dat.  altero 
utrl  or  alterutro. 

Uterqne,  ntrftque,  utruxnqne,  each;  titercumaue,  utracamqiie, 
utnimcumque,  which  so  ever  (of  two). 

tltervls,  utr&Tls,  utmmTls,  which  (of  two)  j'ow  please;  tLterllbet, 
utr&Ubet,  utnixnlXl>et,  which  (of  two)  you  like, 

neuter,  neutrS.,  neutmin,  neither. 

ipse  (in  early  writers  frequently  Ipsus),  lps9.,  ipsiim,  he  himself. 

The  genitive  has  usually  a  long  penultimate i;  but  all  (except  37a 
solius,  utrius,  and  neutrlus)  are  frequent  in  poetry  with  -lus:  so 
utriusque  always:  soUus  once  in  Terence. 

soil  is  found  as  gen.  masc.  (Gato);  totl  as  gen.  fem.  (Afran.); 
nulli  is  once  or  twice  used  for  the  masc.  and  neut.  genitive;  and 
nullo  for  the  dative;  ulli  once  (Plant.)  for  gen.  masc;  neutri  is 
used  in  the  gen.  neut.  in  the  sense  of  neuter  gender.  The  feminine 
datives  unsa,  nulla,  solas,  totsd,  altered,  are  (rarely)  found  in  early 
writers  to  the  time  of,  and  including,  Cicero  and  Nepos.  Toto  for 
dat.  masc.  is  used  once  by  Propertius. 

The  genitive  nullius  and  abl.  nullo  are  rarely  used  substan- 
tively of  things,  but  frequently  of  persons ;  nemlnis  being  only 
found  in  prae-Ciceronian  writers,  and  nemlne  being  only  used  by 
Tacitus  and  Suetonius,  except  once  in  Plautus. 

2.    Ule,  that;   Iste,  that  near  you  (declined  like  llle) ;    ftllils,  373 
another. 

Singular.  Singular. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Nom.     llie  Ulft     )     ..,- .  ftlitis        ftlli     )      ^„-. 

Ace.      mum       lllam  \     "^^**  ftUum       ftUum  \      ^^^ 

Gen.      lllius  in  all  genders  &lltis  in  all  genders  (rare) 

Dat  (    ^^  ^  ^^  genders  ftliX  in  all  genders 

Abl.     ma        ilia.        mo  &iid       uia       &ii5 

The  plural  is  regular  in  both. 

^  In  the  comic  poets  -ins  and  -lus  are  both  found.  Cicero  (Or,  3.  47. 
183)  implies  that  imus  was  in  his  time  pronounced  mius;  Quintilian. 
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Old  forms  of  llle  found  in  Ennius,  Lucretius,  and  Vergil,  are 
oUi  for  dat.  sing,  and  nom.  pi.  masc;  oUli,  dat.  and  abl.  plural;  and 
in  Lucretius  ollas,  oUa,  ace.  plural.  Ab  does  for  ab  mis  is  men- 
tioned by  Festus;  oUiu  and  611a  (nom.  sing.)  by  Varro. 

Istiu  for  Iste  is  found  once  in  Plautus. 

In  the  prae-Ciceronian  phrases  alii  modi,  1111  modi,  Isti  modi,  we 
have  genitives  (or  possibly  locatives) ;  as  also  in  alll  del,  alll  generla 
in  Varro,  alll  rel  in  CaeUus.  Din,  lata,  alia  are  found  in  early 
writers  rarely  for  dat  fenu  ang.;  all»  as  genitive  in  Cicero,  Livy, 
and  Lucretius  (once  each).  Collateral  forms,  viz.  alls,  masc.  nom. 
(Catull.),  alld,  neut  nom.  ace.  (Lucretius),  all,  dat  sing.  (Cat., 
Lucr.)  are  also  found.  The  adverb  alibi  appears  to  be  an  old 
locative. 

The  demonstrative  particle  oft  was  sometimes  appended  to  the  374 
cases  of  llle  and  Iste  which  end  in  -s,  and  frequently  in  an  abridged 
form  to  the  others  (except  genitive  plural),  especially  in  Plautus 
and  the  early  writers;  e.g. 

Singular.  Plural. 

Nom.     mic         1118BC    )    j^-  Ullc         iliac    ]    .„^ 

Ace.      lUimc      lllanc  J  illosoe      lUasce  J    ^^ 

Gen.      illiusce  in  all  genders 

D^.i    mc  in  all  genders  1  uu«^  in  all  gendera 

Abl.       illOo         lllfto         11150  J 

So  also  istic 

In  nom.  sing,  lll&ce,  Ist&oe  for  fem.,  and  1110c,  istOc  for  neut.  are 
also  found. 

The  initial  1  of  iste,  Istlc  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  omit-  375 
ted;  e.g.  At  stuc  perleulum  (Ter.  Andr,  566);  qua  stl  rhetorea 
(Cic.  Or.  I.  19);  quid  me  sta  res  (Cic.  Fam,  4.  3.  2);  jam  stlno 
(Verg.  A,  6.  389);  modo  sto  (Hor.  Ep'uU  ii.  a.  163),  &c.  See 
Lachm.  ad  Lucr,  p.  197. 

8.  Hlo  (stem  ho-),  this  near  me^  is  declined  as  follows,  the  forms  376 
in  brackets  being  older  forms  used  by  Plautus,  8cc.    (hosce,  liasce, 
imjusce  also  in  Cicero;  hac  for  nom.  fem.  plur.  is  found  in  Varro, 
Lucretius,  and  twice  or  oftener  in  Vei^gil.    Haice  neut  pL  only  in 
S.CdeBacc.) 

(i,  5.  x8)  that  imlns  was  in  his  time  imlns.    Probably  these  words 
iUlns,  nnlns)  are  taken  as  instances  only.     (Ritschl,  Opusc,  IL  696.) 
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Singular. 

m.  £  u. 

Nom.  lilo  (bioe)  Iwo  )     j_^  Amwio\ 

Ace.  hnno  liaao  (hance)  ]  \BfWj 

Gen.  hlljiui  or  Irajneoo  (lioliiaoe)  in  all  genders 

Loc.  lilo  (adverb) 

Dat.  hnlo  (iMlee)  in  all  genders 

AbL  Ii6e  Mo(liao8)  2i5o 

Plural. 

m.  f.  n. 

Nom.       U  (blsce)  tm  (bssc)      )         ,.      ^  ,    x 

Ace.        bOB  (hoflce)  has  (hasce)  f         *^  f^^^) 

Gen.        hOrnm  (homnoe,    hamm  (baninee,    hflnun 

lionmc)  lianmc) 

Loc.  1 

Dat.  \     Us  (Ubns)  in  all  genders 
Abl.  J 

.  4.    I8,  that  (stem  1-  and  eo-),  is  thus  declined. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.  f.  n. 

Nom.       Ib  ^^     1      Id  ^  or  11     689  )       ' 

Ace.        eiim        earn  \  ete  efts  ( 


377 


Gen.        6Jn8  (in  all  genders)  edrnm      eftnun     efirum 

Loc.        XU  (adverb) 


lers)  f 


Dat.        91  or  ei  (in  all  genders)  r         Sis,  els  or  Us 
Abl.        eO  ea 

Em  or  Im  for  eimi  is  quoted  from  the  xil.  Tables;  esB  for  dat. 
fem.  in  Cato;  elel,  lei  for  dat.  ang.  in  post^Graeehan  and  prae- 
Augustan  inscriptions;  els  once  for  nom.  s.  masc. ;  lei,  els,  eels  oriels 
for  nom.  plur.  masc.  and  elels,  eels,  and  lels  for  dat.  and  abl.  plural 
in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions;  Xlras  sometimes  in  comic  poets  and 
Lucretius^ ;  Saims  in  Cato  for  abL  plur.  fem.;  1  and  Is  in  Plautus. 
11  and  Us  were  common  in  post- Augustan  inscriptions.  Of  poets 
only  the  prae- Augustan  used  any  of  the  eases,  except  that  Horace 
has  the  genitive  and  accusative  in  his  non-lyrical  writings. 

Ennius  is  said  to  have  written  sometimes  sum,  sam  for  enm, 
earn,  and  sas  for  eas.    (Or  perhaps  for  suas.) 

The  dat  smg.  el  has  rarely  a  short  penultimate  («) :  as  61  it  is 
frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  (in  the  last  foot  of  the  hexa- 
meter) in  Lucretius.    As  a  monosyllable  it  is  also  common. 

1  Where  Urns  appears  to  be  long,  hlbas  is  probably  £he  right 
reading. 
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The  suffix  -pM  is  sometimes  found  in  Plautus  appended;  e.g.  378 
eapse,  emnpse,  eampse,  eOpie,  ^fpse;  and  in  Cicero  often  in  the 
phrase  xeapoe  (for  re  eftpse).    In  Ipse  (see  above)  the  suffix  is  made 
the  vehicle  of  the  case  endings. 

Idem,  Wdem,  Idem,  ace.  enndem,  eaadem,  Idem  (compound  of 
l8-dem)  is  declined  like  it,  the  forms  iidem,  Uadem  however  not 
being  found,  and  didem,  ttsdem  not  frequently. 

For  the  nom.  masc.  sing,  and  plur.  eldem,  elsdem  are  found  in 
prae- Augustan  iiiscriptions.  Comp.  §  265,  363.  Isdem  also  appears 
to  have  been  in  use.  For  neut  s.  eidem  is  found  once  in  a  prae- 
Aug.  inscr. 

5.    ooi  (stem  qud-),  which,  what?  any,  an  (adjective)  relative,  379 
interrogative,  and  indefinite  pronoun  is  thus  declmed.     Older  forms 
found  in  Plautus,  &c.  are  added  in  brackets. 

Singular.  Plural. 

m.  f.  n.  m.         f.  n. 

Ncnn.  am  qua    )        ^^  qui        qw  ) 

Ape.    qaem       quam  \     ^  qnOs      qu&s  3    ^ 

'  Gen.    cQJmi  (quoiiu)  in  all  genders  quOmm  qufimm  qaOnua 

Oat.    ^(»-»o^^)J^»MS«><>««},^(,^or<i«,.) 

As  an  indefinite  pronoun  qii&  is  more  conunon  than  qp'^  in  fern, 
nom.  sing,  and  neut.  plur. 

CtSJtu  was  treated  (in  prae-Augustan  writers  and  opce  in  Vergil) 
as  a  declinable  genitive,  i.e.  an  adjective  with  -o  stem  (e.g.  is  oiUa 
res,  eajnm  pericnlum  est.  Cujnm  pecus?  (See  the  suffix  -lo  in 
Rook  III.)  The  following  forms  are  found  so  used:  nom.  s.  cuja 
(f.),  <n]Uiui(n.);  ace.  enjnm  (m.  n.);  cujam  (f.);  abl  eujft  (f.);  plur. 
nom.  oiU»  (f*)*    (Never  used  instead  of  quomm  or  quanim.) 

In  Plautus  cnius  is  often  a  monosyllable. 

Qui  is  used  (i)  as  an  ablative  (of  all  genders,  and,  occasionally 
in  early  writers,  of  the  plural)  with  the  preposition  cun  appended 
(quicnm);  .(2)  as  a  substantive  relative  and  interrogative  (e.g.  liabeo 
qui  utar);  (3)  as  an  adverbial  interrogative,  bowf  and  (4)  oc- 
casionally as  indefinite,  e.g.  neuqul,  slqul  (Plant.).  As  a  locative 
ttbl  (for  qudbi)  is  used. 

The  ablat.  plur.  qnis  is  found  often  in  Varro,  Sallust,  and 
Tacitus,  rarely  in  Cicero. 

Qui  like  any  other  adjective  can  be  used  substantively,  but  jSo 
(owmg  to  the  use  of  qnls,  quid)  it  is  actually  so  used  in  the  non|. 
singular   and  neuter  ace.  sing.,  as  an  interrogative  rarely,  and 
chiefly  in  dependent  questions :  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  whether 
substantively  or  adjectively,  only  after  si,  nisi,  n9»  num. 
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In  the  cases  named,  an  allied  form  quls,  neut.  quid  takes  its 
place.  Qul8  (i)  as  an  interrogative  is  generally  a  substantive  (and 
as  such  is  in  early  writers  predicated  of  males  or  females),  but 
sometimes  a  masculine  adjective :  (2)  as  an  indefinite  pronoun,  it  is 
used  both  as  substantive  and  as  masculine  and  feminine  adjective. 
Qnld  and  its  compounds  are  always  substantives. 

The  compounds  of  qui,  quia  are  mainly  declined  like  them,  but  z^r 
all  have  -quid  fnot  -quod),   when  used  as  substantives.     Other 
peculiarities  are  here  named. 

AlXqul,  &]Iqu&,  ftUquod,  some,  Aliquls  is  a  subst.  and  masc.  adj.; 
and  is  more  common  than  allqul.  Allqua  as  nom.  fem.  ^ng.  occurs 
in  Lucretius  once,  and  not  at  all  as  neut.  plur.  AbL  UlquX  is  some- 
times used  in  Plautus, 

Ecqul,  ecqua,  or  ecqu»,  ecquod,  any  f  Ecquis  is  subst.  and  masc. 
adj.  The  only  cases  besides  the  hom.  in  use  are  dat.  eccul ;  ace. 
ecquem,  ecquam ;  abl.  m.  and  n.  ecquo.  The  plural  is  rare,  but  the 
forms  ecqul,  eequos,  eoquas,  are  found. 

Quinam,  qusenam,  quodnam,  any  f    Quisnam  is  also  used. 

Quidam,  qusBdam,  quoddam,  certain. 

Quicunque,  qusBcunque,  quodcunque,  whatsoever.  The  -cunque 
is  sometimes  separated  from  qui,  &c.;  e.g.  qu&  re  cunque  poBsum : 

Qunibet,  qualXbet,  quodllbet,  tivhicbyou  like: 

QnlvlB,  qusBvls,  quodvls,  <ivbich  you  tivilL  Sometimes  with 
cunque  attached ;  e.  g.  qulvlscunque,  fivbatsoever. 

The  following  have  quia  instead  of  qui  far  the  noni.  sing.  masc.    38a 

Qulsquls,  tivhosoever  or  ivbatsoever;  quldquld  or  qulcquld, 
lubatever^  also  a  substantive.  Qulqul  (nom.  sing.)  only  in  Plautus 
once.  Qulsquls  as  adjective  is  not  applied  to  females.  Of  the  other 
cases  we  have  only  the  locative  qulqul  in  Plant,  and  possibly  in  cul- 
culmodl:  the  abl.  masc,  and  neut  quoquo;  ace.  in  comic  poets 
quemquem;  qulqul  nom.  plur.  masc;  in  Livy  qulbusqulbus  (dat. 
pi.  perhaps  in  quotation  from  ancient  document),  and  quaqua,  va 
Tacitus  as  abl.  fem.  sing.;  elsewhere  only  as  advero. 

Qulsquam,  n.  qulcquam,  any  at  alL  Generally  used  as  substan- 
tive, but  qulsquam  is  also  used  adjectively  of  females  (as  well  as  of 
males).  Qulqiiam  as  ablative  in  Plautus.  The  plural  and  the  femi- 
nine singular  are  not  used.    Quodquam  also  not  used. 

Qulsplam,  qusBplam,  quodplam,  some.  Plant,  has  an  abl,  quipiam. 

Qulsque,  qussque,  quodque,  eacb,  Qulcquc  or  quldque  is  jjubst. 
qulflque  used  of  a  woman  in  Plautus. 
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•  Its  compoiiiid  nnnignliiqiie  is  siinilaily  dedined. 

Qnis  appears  to  have  stem  qui-,  and  to  belong  to  the  -1  stems  (see  38.' 
Chap.  x).  Probably  the  forms  (now  partly  assumed  by  qiio-)  were, 
NoQL  qnis,  neut  quid  (so  also  la,  Id) ;  Gen.  quia;  Ace.  qiuni  (the 
proper  accus.  of  tsoiO'  being  qnorn  now  used  as  conjunction),  neut. 
quid;  AbL  qui  (hence  posably  quid,  twbtrtfore;  but  comp.  W). 
Plural  nom.  and  ace  qoee  (old  form  used  by  Cato  and  Pacuvius^ 
cf.  §  3S2f\  neut.  quia  (used  as  conjunction) ;  Gen.  cninm  (found  in 
Plautus) ;  Dat  AbL  qunnu. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 

The  substantives,  called  personal  pronouns,  are  very  peculiar  in  384 
their  inflexions,  nor  are  all  the  cases  formed  from  the  same  stem. 


jst  Person. 

7.nd  Person, 

^rd  Person. 

Singular. 

SING,  and  FLUX. 

Nom.           6go 

ta 

no  noHL 

Ace.             me 

te 

se 

Gen.  (see  below) 

Dat.             mlM  or  mi 

tibi 

Bibi 

Abl.             me 

te 

se 

Plural. 

Nom.  Ace.    nos 

yoe 

Gen.             nostrum 

vestmm 

(vostmm) 

Dat.  Abl.     nobis 

▼obis 

Singular.  Accmati've.  The  forms  mod  and  sed  occur  as  385 
accusatives  in  some  early  inscriptions,  and  med  and  ted  both  as 
accusatives  and  ablatives  in  Plautus;  probably  sed  also  {MIL  Glor. 
1275).  The  d  is  probably  the  ablatival  d,  incorrectly  transferred  to 
the  accusative  as  well^  Quintilian  also  mentions  an  old  form  mebe. 
Tete  was  rarely  written  for  te:  sese  frequently  for  se. 

Genitive.    The  old  genitive  of  the  ist  and  and  persons  was  mis,  3^ 
tis;  the  latter  is  found  in  Plautus.    This  was  replaced  as  possessive 
by  the  adjectives  mens,  tuns;  and  as  objective  by  the  gen.  sing.  neut. 
mei  (of  my  being)^  tni.    So  suus  (adj.),  sui  for  the  genitive  (both 
singular  and  plural)  of  the  reflexive  pronouns. 

*  RitschI,  Neue  PlauU  Excurs,  (1869),  p.  lu 
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Dative,    mi  is  used  both  by  Cicero  and  the  poets.  387 

For  8i1>l  old  forms  are  sXbey  sibei  (cf.  §  26s)' 

AbJati've.    See  above  under  accusative. 

Plural.    Accusative,    For  nos  we  have  e&os  in  the  Carmen 
Arvale, 

Genitive,  As  possessive  genitives  the  adjectives  noster  and  yeeter  388 
were  used;  as  objective  nostrl,  Yestrl,  and  rarely  nostrum,  Testrmn; 
as  partitive  nostrum,  yestrum,  and  in  the  comic  poets  sometimes 
nostromm^  nostrarum,  yestrorum,  vestrarum. 


To  all  cases  (except  tu  nom.)  of  these  substantive  pronouns  the  389 
particle  -met  is  sometimes  added.     For  tu,  tutd  or  tutXmet  are 
found. 

The  adjectives  have  in  the  ablative  case  -met  or  -pte  often  ap- 
pended; e.g.  meopte,  suftmet;  rarely  in  the  gen.  sing.,  e.g.  tulpte* 
and  ace.  plur.,  e.g.  suosmet,  su&met. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

NOUNS   OF  CLASS   11. 

The  second  main  class  of  nouns  contains  stems  ending  in  the 
semiconsonantal  vowels  u  and  i,  or  in  a  consonant. 

i.    Declension  of  -u  Stems. 

The  case  suffixes,  as  seen  in  consonantal  stems,  are  preserved  390 
entire  only  in  three  or  four  nouns.  They  usually  combine  with 
the  final  vowel  of  the  stem.  The  terminations  thus  become  sing, 
nom.  -us;  ace.  -um  (for  -u-em);  gen.  -fls  (for  -u-ls);  dat.  -ui, 
often  -u;  abl.  -H  (for  -ue);  plural  nom.  ace.  -Us  (for  -u-es);  gen. 
-uum;  dat  abl.  -ftlras,  generally  -Xbus.  Some  have  collateral  stems 
in  -0,  which  are  at  least  as  early  as  the  -u  stems  (see  below). 

The  few  neuter  nouns  differ  only  in   the  nom.  ace.  sing.,  391 
which  exhibits  the  bare  stem,  and  the  nom.  ace.  plural  which  has 
the  vowel  a  added  (-ua).    The  contracted  form  of  the  dat.  sin^. 
Is  alone  found  now.     (The  neuters  are  oomu,  genu,  pecu,  Yeru; 
also  axtoa  and  ossua  pi.) 
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No  adjectives  have  stems  in  -u;  except  perhaps  compounds  of 

maniis;  but  these  are  found  only  in  nonou  and  ace.  smg.,  except 

angylmanilB  ace.  pi.  twice  in  Lucr. 

{a)    The  words  which  retain  the  suffixes  entire  arc  ^^ 

grOs  (usually  f.,  dat.  abl.  pi.  grulbus);  sIIb  (;m.  f.,  dat.  abl.  pi. 

Bidlras  and  siibufi;  also  bUDub:  a  gen.  sing.  BueriB  is  also  mentioned); 

DOB,  stem  Wv-  (m.  f.,  gen.  pi.  bourn,  and  bovom  or  bomm;  dat.  abl. 

t>t&buB  rarely  bObus);  JOy-  nom.  s.  Jup-plter  (aoc.  JOy-em,  so  the 

other  cases.:  an  old  gen.  pi.  Joum  is  mentioned). 

{h)    The  renaining  words  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  393 
letter  preceding  the  final  u.    (But  few  however  of  the  numerous 
verbals  in  -tu  are  here  given.)     All  are  masculine,  except  cAIub, 
dOmuB,  iduB  (pi.),  m&xLUB,  portlcuB,  qulnquatnu  (pi.),  trlbns;  and 
names  of  women  and  trees.  A  few  are  fem.  or  neut.  as  well  as  masc. 

The  dat.  pi.  is  in  -Ibus,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

-bu  trIbUB  (f.  dat.  abl.  pi.  tribtlbuB). 

•^oia  dOmuB  (f.)  voc.  domuB,  gen.  domuB  (domi  only  in  Plant.),  394 

loc.  domul,  usually  (as  from  -o  stem)  doxnl;  dat.  domul, 
rarely  domo;  abl.  domo,  sometimes  domn.  Plur.  nom. 
domuB,  ace.  domoB,  sometimes  domus;  gen.  doxnomm 
(Lucr.  Verg.),  domuum  (Sen.  Plin.  Tac),  dat.  abl. 
domlbuB. 

-ca  ftouB  (m.  f.  dat.  abl.  pi.  actlbUB);  areus  {m.  rarely  f.  dat.  39^ 

abl.  pi.  ardlbUB:  another  form  of  gen.  is  ard  or  arqul 
(Cic.  Lucr.),  nom.  pi.  ard);  flcus  (f.,  only  found  in  gen. 
and  abl.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi. ;  other  cases,  as  well  as 
these,  firom  a  stem  in  -o  which  is  rarely  m.);  l&ens  (m. 
dat.  abl.   pi.  usually  ladibuB;  lad  gen.  s.  in  inscr.  of 


SuUa^s  time);    pdou  (n.  not  in  gen.  s.  or  dat.  abl.  pi. 
no  dat  s.  or  dat  abl.  pi.) ;  BpdouB  (m.  also  f.  dat.  abl.  pi. 


s^'§  45^))  PortlcixB  (f.);  quercoB  (f.  gen.  pi.  quexx^Omm, 


usually  BpedlbuB:  rarely  a  nom.  s.  neut.  Bpecos;  also 
nom.  pi.  Bpeca). 

-ga  alga  (only  as  abl.  s.) ;  fSgns  (f.  -n  stem  only  in  nom.  pi.; 

other  eases  from  -0  stems). 

-tu  (-«a)  »rtiiB  (m.) ;  artuB  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  almost  always  ar-  39^ 
ttlbuB);  astoB  (m.  often  in  abl.  sing.;  also,  rarely  and 
in  silver  age,  nom.  s.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.);  csBstoB  Tm. 
also  abL  pi.  from  -0  stem);  exerdtuB  (m.);  faBtus  (m. 
i.e.  pride ^  fiurtflB,  fiutlbUB  are  also  found,  rarely,  in 
sense  of  caUndar)\  Mtmi  (m.  only  in  nom.  gen.  ace.  abl. 
sing.;  but  a  neuter  stem  in  -0  is  more  usual);  ImpAtiiB  (cf. 
§  443);  mStuB  (m.  no  gen.  or  dat.  abL  plur.);  myxtUB  (f. 
only  nom.  ace.  pi.;  all  cases,  except  gen.  pi.,  are  found  from 
a  stem  in  -0);  noctu  (f.  only  abl  s.;  generally  as  adverb; 
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for  -1  stem  see  §  418);  partus  (m.  dat.  plur.  i»artilbn8^: 
portas  (m.  dat.  abl.  plur.  both  in  -ftbus  and  -Xbus); 
anglportiu  (m.  only  abl.  s.  and  ace.  pi. ;  a  neuter  with 
stem  in  -o  IS  more  common) ;  rictus  (m.  rarely  rlctom 
n.  nom.;  rlcto  abl.  s.);  ritus  (m.);  Baltua  (m.);  stofttuB 
(m.  for  genitive  see§§  399,  463);  singultus  (m.) ;  situs, 
drought  (m.  no  plur.  or  dat.  s.;  also  a  stem  in  -1,  §  417); 
SPlrituB  (m.);  testu  (only  in  abl.  sing.;  also  testum,  testo, 
n.);  tumultus  (m.);  vultus  (m.  ace.  pL  TUlta  twice, 
£nn.,  Lucr.). 

Also  nimierous  verbal  substantives  (e.g.  gAmltus,  ietus,  397 
lucttts,  nexus,  qusBStns,  cf.  §  800);  some  of  which  are 
found  only  in  the  ablative  singular;  e.g.  aroessltu,  <xm- 
oessu,  n&tu,  &c..  In  promptu,  in  prodnotu,  injussu: 
otherS'Only  in  the  dative  and  ablative  singular;  e.g.  irrl- 
sui,  irrlsu;  ostentni,  ostontu;  &c.  An  oscillation  be- 
tween abl.  in  -u  and  -o  is  found  in  plshis  scito,  -scitu; 
opus  est  fiftcto,  &ctu,  &e. 

-dn  grftdus  (m.);  Xdus  (f.  pi.). 

-nu  ftnuB  (f,);  oomus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  abl.  s.  and  3q3 

nom.  pi;  an  -0  stem  in  dat.  abl.  s.  and  pi.);  comu  (n. 
also  nonu  ace.  s.  comum);  gtou  (n.  also  an  old  nom. 
ace.  gtaus);  m&nus  (f.);  pBnus  (f.  rarely  m.;  also  two 
neut.  stems,  in  -o,  and,  rarely,  in  -Os  (^  458):  all  are 
found  in  sing,  but  usually  penu  for  abl.;  in  plur.  only  ace. 
penus,  pendra);  pinus  (f.  has  -0  stem  also;  abl.  s. 
always  pinu,  abl.  pi.  plnis;  no  gen.  pi.);  dnus  (m.). 

-lu  cdlus  (f.  dat.  only  colo,  abl.  c61u,  exAo ;  ace.  pi.  also  ciUos; 

no  gen.  or  dat.  abl.  plur.) ;  gdlus  (m.  rare,  except  in  abl. 
s.;  a  stem  in  «o  is  also  used). 

-m  cuirus  (m.) ;  laurus  (f.  besides  nom.  s.  only  in  gen.  and 

abl.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  pi.;  also  a  stem  in  -0  declined 
throughout,  but  no  gen.  pi.) ;  ntbrus  (f.) ;  pronurus  (f.) ; 
qulnqufttrus  (f.  pi.) ;  sOorus  (f.) ;  prosocrus  (f^ ;  t5nltrus 
(m.  also  a  neuter  stem  in  -uo) ;  Yfiru  (n.  cfat.  abl.  pi. 
▼embus  and  Yeribus;  also  nom.  s.  verum). 

-su  ciLpressus  (f.  besides  nom.  only  gen.  abl.  s.  and  nom.  ace. 

pi.  both  from  -u  and-o  stems);  luxus  (m.);  ossa  (n. 
only  gen.  pi.  ossuum,  Paeuv.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.  ossua  in 
inscript.) ;  sexns  (m.  also  an  indec.  n.  nom.  ace.  secns). 
See  also,  for  supine  forms,  under  -tu. 

A  genitive  in  -1,  chiefly  in  words  with  t  preceding  the  i,  pos-  399 
^bly  from  some  confu^on  with  the  past  participle,  was  frequent  in 
writers  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  u.c.     These  instances 
are  given:  adspectl  (Att) ;  adTenti  CTer.);  SBsti  (Pac);  exsroitl 
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(Naev.,  Att.,  Varr.);  fructt  (Cat,  Ter.,  Turp.);  gemltl  (Plaut); 
liictl(Att.);  omatl  (Ten);  partl  (Pac.);  piacatt  (Turp.);  porU 
(Turp.);  qusBsU  (Plaut,  Ten,  &c.);  salt!  (Att);  se&att  (Plaut, 
Sallust,  and  was  most  common  in  the  seventh  cent  u.c);  Bonitl 
(Caec,  Pac);  strepltL  (Enn.);  sumpti  (Plaut,  Cat,  LuciL,  &c.); 
tumiiltt  (Plaut,  Ter.,  Enn.,  Sallust)-  vlctt  (Plaut).  In  some 
other  words  (see  above),  though  not  m  ard,  lad,  the  -0  stem  is 
found  in  other  cases  as  well  as  the  genitive.  [For  other  forms  of 
the  genitive,  see  §  463.] 


oomll 


Examples  of  declension  of  stems  in  -u.  400 

Singular. 

Nom.       att^B  artft-8  gzftdft-s 

Ace.        BO-em  artu-m  grftdu-m 

Gen*        au-Is  arttl-8  grftdH-s  comfl-s 

Dat.        8U-I  arta-lorarttL  grftAu-l  orgr&dil)  . 

Abl.        BU-»  artll  srftda  /  *^"^* 

Plural. 


! 


^^"^'  [    sa-98  art1L-8  gr&da-8  eoraa-a 

Gen.        Bu-um  artn-um  sr&du-um  comu-iua 


Dat  )     BtL-b&sand 
Abl.  (       su-XbftB 


arttUMB         gxftd-Xbfts  oom-Xbtbi 


CHAPTER  X. 

ii.    DECLENSION  OF  -I  STEMS. 

Nouns  with  stems  ending  in  -1  exhibit  the  following  case  end-  401 
ings,  composed  partly  of  the  final  stem  vowel,  partly  of  case 
suRixes. 

Singular.  The  nominative  has  one,  sometimes  more  than 
one,  of  four  forms.    It  ends 

(a)  in  -SB.    These  are  almost  all  feminine. 

(b)  in  -Ib,  masc.  and  fem.:  neuter  in  -e.- 

(c)  in  -B,  after  dropping  the  final  vowel ;  a  preceding  t  or  d  is 
then  also  dropped  as  in  consonant  stems  (§  436).  The  same  form  is 
used  in  adjectives  for  all  genders.    No  neuter  substantives  have  -b. 

(^  in  -r  or  -1;  viz.  some  stems  end  in  -er  for  masc.;  others, 
neuter  in  -Ar  or  -U.  A  few  adjectives  have  -ar,  or  -to  for  all  gen* 
ders.    The  r  or  1  is  the  final  consonant  of  the  stem. 
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Accus^    -em  is  found  for  masc.  and  fern,  in  all  adjectives,  and  4o> 
always  or  usually  in  most  substantives.    A  few  substantives  have 
also  -Im;  very  few  have  -Im  always,  and  of  these  last  only  vis  and 
sltlB  are  found  often  in  the  accusative  at  all.     (The  neuter  accusa* 
tive  is  like  the  nominative.) 

Gen,  in  -Is,  Dat,  -X, 

Loe,  AhL  in  -4  or  -I.    Adjectives  with  ncmi.  sing,  in  -Is  have  -1 403 
always,  other  adjectives,  except  participles,  used  as  such  (see  §  419)^ 
hav£  -I  usually.    Most  substantives,  substantively  used  adjectives, 
and  participles  have  -6.     Neuters  with  -d,  -I,  or  -r  in  the  nom.  sing, 
have  -I  in  the  abl. 

Plural.    Nom,  -Ss,  rarely  -Is ;  Ace,  -8s  or  -Is  indifFeiently  (on  404 
I  see  §  265,  266).    Neuters  have  in  both  cases  -la,  that  is,  -&  suf- 
fixed to  the  stem.     Gen,  -ium  in  prose.    In  verse  the  1  is  sometimes 
omitted  for  metre^s  sake  in  stems  ending  in  -nti,  and  in  a  few  other 
words.    Dat,  Loc,  ML  -Ihiu. 

Some  older  forms  of  the  cases  will  be  found  in  Chap,  xii.,  but 
the  early  inscriptions,  i.e.  before  the  seventh  century  u.c,  contain^ 
v^ry  few  instances  of  -1  stems. 

(N.B.  In  the  list  given  below,  the  occurrence  of  an  accus.  in  ^ni,. 
or  of  an  abl.  in  -e  from  an  adjective,  or  in  -1  from  a  substantive, 
will  be  mentioned.  The  instancy  of  the  nom.  plur.  in  -Is,  being 
probably  not  peculiar  to  particular  words,  will  not  be  mentioned.) 

The  origin  of  the  -t  stems  ^  and  of  their  case-endmgs'  is  ob-  405 
scure.  Very  fiew  of  these  stems  appear  to  corre^ond  with  -1  stems 
in  Sanskrit  or  Greek  (e.g.  Ignis,  Sanskr.  agni-;  potl-,  Sanskr.  luitlr, 
Greek  iroo-t-;  angui-,  Sanskr.  aid-,  Gr.  c^t-;  tiunris,  nJpo-tr;  oris, 
Sanskr.  avis,  Gr.  o&) ;  many  correspond  to  stems  with  a,  or  (Greek), 
o  or  t;  as  final  vowels.  Some  are  clearly  weakened  forms  of  -0 
stems  (e.g.  ezanimis,  Inermis,  subUmis,  &c.,  and  comp.  Immllls 
with  ;^^afiaXoff,  Imtoer-  (imljrt-)  with  o/xfipos,  noctl-  with  noctn, 
sltis  vdth  situs,  perhaps  also  ponti-  with  ixmtufez,  fUsti-  with 
fastuazium,  &c.):  others  have  lost  a  consonant'  (e.  g.  vi-  for  tM-, 
cucnmi-  for  cucumis-,  tigrl-  for  tigiid-»  and  compare  davis  with 
icXcTS-;  apis  with  ifinU,  ffiirlB-',  cpiu  ace.  fitom  cpcd-*).  It  is 
probable  therefore  that  the  -i  of  these  stems  is,  at  least  in  most 
cases,  the  representative  of  an  earlier  vowel,  and,  according  to  the 


*  See  L.  Meyer,  Verg/,  Gr,l.  126,  IL  117  sqq.,  162  sqq.;  Schleicher, 

734,  738  sqq.  ed.  2 ;  Biicheler, 


yer^L  Gr,  p.  384,  432,  452,  ed,  2. 
*  See  Corssen,  Aussprache,  I.  727, 


Lot,  Dee, 

'  Key  considers  -1  to  stand  for  -ic;  Essays,  215,  236,  &c.;  Lot.  Gr: 
p.  441,  &c.  ed.  2.  *  But  see  Curtius,  Gr,  Etym,  p.  563,  ed.  2. 
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general  law  of  Latin  vowel-changes,  may  therefore  often  have 
been  immediately  preceded  by  e  (long  or  short).  (In  the  very 
early  inscriptions  we  have  aidlles  b^de  ndillB  n.  sing.,  and  marte, 
martdl  for  marti,  dat.  s.,  ndlltare  for  mlUtaris,  nom.  s.)This  con- 
clusion is  confirmed  by  the  fEu:t  that  in  numerous  stems  a  nom.  sing, 
is  found  in  -es,  as  well  as  in  -la;  and  it  would  account  for  the  pre- 
dominance of  -e  in  the  ordinary  case^endings.  It  may  be  noted 
that  none  even  of  the  words  quoted  above,  as  having  the  best  claim 
to  an  original  -i,  have  -im  in  the  accusative  ang.  (But  see  §  196.) 

The  weakness  of  the  -1  is  shewn  by  its  frequent  omisaon  before  406 
the  nominative  suffix  ■,  whenever  the  effect  of  an  adjoining  s  on  the 
preceding  consonants  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  identity  of 
the  stem.  Thus  loauaz,  stlrps,  mens,  an,  mna  for  loquads,  itln»iB) 
mentiB,  artis,  mnxls  (cf.  §  19a);  but  BuUlimis  not  anUimiMi;  avis 
not  aus;  ungvla  not  imz  (comp.  nlngvla,  nlvl-,  nix);  vatea  or  vatia 
not  Tfta;  Yastis  not  vSs;  &c.  In  the  words  oftsla,  Jnvftnla,  manala 
the  1  as  well  as  the  a  is  sufiixal,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
other  words  (e.  g.  Indolea,  v&tea,  &c.)  may  belong  properly  to  the 
class  of  nouns  with  consonant  stems.  (See  the  Pre^ce.) 

The  origin  of  the  long  vowel  in  the  nominatives  in  -9a  is  not  407 
clear.    Some  stems  (e.g.  plebes,  also  i^Uba;  ftmaa,  also  fSunla)  have 
cases  like  the  first  class  of  nouns  (§  340). 

A  large  proportion  of  the  -1  stems  have  only  one  syllable  besides  408 
the  -1,  or  are  compounds  with  no  further  derivative  suffix.  Again, 
a  very  laige  proportion  have  the  syllable  preceding  -1  long.  And 
in  many  of  these,  two  consonants  inmiediately  precede  the  •!,  as  if 
the  addition  of  the  -1  had  either  forced  together  the  other  ayllables, 
or  were  itself  a  means,  at  least  in  the  gen.  plur.,  of  giving  play  to  a 
too  heavy  mass.    (Comp.  §  435.) 

The  chief  derivative  suffixes  are  -ftd,  -entl,  -HI,  -Ul,  -ill 

The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  words  of  this  409 
class,  except  that  some  little^used  compounds  are  omitted,  and 
specimens  only  given  of  the  principal  classes  of  derivatives.  In 
some  words  there  is  little  or  no  positive  evidence  of  the  stem  having 
-1,  and  they  are  placed  here  or  among  consonant  stems  in  accord- 
ance with  such  analogies  as  may  be  found* 

1.    Stems  with  labial  before  -L 

All  retain  i  or  a  in  nom.  sing,  except  atlipa,trata,idalM,Tizt«,iilz. 

(a)    Stems  m  -pL 

-ipl  apla  (f.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  airom);  gava&pa  (f.  abl.  sing, 

also  hias  ace.  pi.    A  neuter  stem  m  -0  is  more  usual). 


4x0 
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-0lil  eOpem  (adj.  no  nom.  sing.). 

-flpi  nuies  (f.). 

-nvpt        pnppli  (f.  ace.  regularly  -im;  abl  often  in  -1;  pnvpei 
though  frequent,  being  later;  not  before  Ovid). 

-npl         c«lM  (n*  only  used  in  nom.  ace.  sing. ;  usually  stem  in  -a) ; 
snpes  (f.  also  sapt  rarely). 

-dpi  pTOsSpe  (n.  also  has  ace.  pi.  prnsSpes  (f.) ;  abl.  s.  pra- 

seplo;  abl.  pi.  prssiepliB;  and  perhaps  ace.  s.  prsBiepim). 

-Ipi  jklpas  (f.  pi.) ;  Ttilpw  (f.  also  Tttlpis  once  Petson.). 

-rpl  Btlzps  (f.,  sometimes  as  tree  stem  m. ;  nom.  s.  ttlrpli  twice, 

and  sttrpes  once  in  Liv.) ;  turplfl  (adj.). 

03)    Stems  In  -trt.  4" 

-ttA  tralNi  (f.  teibes  Enn.). 

-<Rxi  lodMs  (f.) ;  BcrObls  (nu  f.  also  nom.  s.  lerolM  Colum.). 

4Uil  UbM  (f.);  tftDM  (f.  only  in  singular,  and  that  is  rare; 

abl.  taM,  tabo  usually,  taM  once  in  Lucr.). 

-Utat  nUbM  (f.  also  nubi  Liv.  And.) ;  pAbM  (f.  dat  puM  Plant, 

once) ;  ImptLUs  (adj.). 

-Sbl  plebs  (f.  sometimes  written  tfleps;  also  has  nom.  s.  plSbes 

and  (Liv.)  ptoUs;  see  §§  340,  357;  no  plural). 

-mtt  dtflnmbls  (adj.  Plin.  once);  pUuiulwt  (m.  f.  also  pUitin- 

liis,  besides  gen.  and  ace.  sing,  and  nom.  ace.  and  abL 
pi.  from  a  stem  in  -o;  p&lumlillnu  is  not  found). 

-rU  cor1il8  (m.  f.  abl.  in  -1  twice  in  Cato);  imberliUi  (adj. 

older  stem  in  >o);  orliUi  (m.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1);  nrta 
(f.  sometimes  written  urps). 

(^)    Stems  In  -mL  4xa 

•ftni         fftmla  (f.  rare  except  in  gen.  s.;  other  eases  from  funes, 
§  340). 

-ibnl         cftd&mis  (m.  ace.  in  -Im,  abl.  in  -1;  also  with  stem 
oftclimiii-);  incOltbnis  (adj.). 

«Xmi  exftolmls,    kemlanlmls,   unaalmls   (adj.  also  earlier  -0 

stems,  which  alone  are  used  in  plur.). 

-ftml  inOmlB  (adj.;  ace.  Infttmam  once  Lueil.). 

•0ml         oOxnls  (adj.). 

-flmi         ImplfUnli  (adj.);  rnmls  (f.?  old  word;  only  ace.  in  -im; 
abl.  in  -i). 
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UiCndfl;  ***^-f^«^  &c  (adj.  often  as  sabsL  £;  abL  rarely 
in  -•). 

snUDmiB  (adj.  ako  an  eaily  -o  stem). 

-ml  tXtaarvDiM,  eooniila  (adj.);  Ufiofmis,  1»ftmiila,  &c.  (adj.); 

teflnids  (adj.  also  an  earlier  form  in  -o);  fennla  (m.). 

(d)    Stems  in  "yA.    (For-qTlsee§  414;  for -svi  §  415O        •     4x3 

-Hi  Inea  (f.  also  has  ace.  and  rarely  abL  s.  no  plur.);  stniM 

(&  no  geo.  or  nom.  ace.  i^ur.).     For  i^Os,  sAs,  see 

§39». 
-ftYl  &Yls  (f.  abL  sometimes  in  -1) ;  gxftvls  (adj.), 

-dTl  WiM  (f.  but  in  ancient  formula  m.). 

-JM,  tirSvls  (adj.);  IdTla  (adj.). 

-iTl  nix  (f.  gen.  pL  only  in  Lamprid.    See  below  idnirYla)- 

-frvi  darTls  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  >lm);  oondlftVB  (n.);  n&Tla 

(f.  ace.  often  in  -Im;  abl.  often  m  -1);  r&Yla  (t.  ace.  in 
-Im;  abL  in  -1);  lYftYls  (adj.). 

*M  dTls  (m.  f.  aU.  often  in  -1);  aodlvla,  dacHvla,  prodlvls 

(adj.  also  with  -o  stems). 

-an  tauvla  (a^-)»  see  §  9JI. 

-Ivl  p^tU  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -bn;  abl.  usually  in  -i). 

-m  anenrls  (adj.). 

2.  Stems  with  a  guttutal  before  -1,  4x4 

(a)    iS/^mj  /s  -d,  -qtL 

AU  dr<^  -1  in  nom.  ang.  except  those  ending  in  -ad  and  -qvL 

-qTl  quia  (pronoun.    See  §  383.    Comp.  also  Is  §  377). 

-Od  pnacox  (adj.  for  older  prsMXHinls;  also  rarely  a  stem 

in  -0). 

-dd (-Id)  simplex  (adj.);  dftplex,  &c.    (For  snpplex  see  §  43 9O 

-Ad  fomax  (f.);  pax  (f.),  and  numerous  verbal  adjectives; 

e.g.  andax,  dicax,  tSrax,  Idqnax,  vlvax,  &c. 

-and         nances  (f.  pL,  also  fance  abL  sing.). 

^d  atrox  (adj.);  cOox  (£,  but  in  Liv.  m.);  Orox  (adj.); 

•olox  (adj.,  old  word);  ySlox  (adj.). 

-lid  lux  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -i);  FoUnx  (m.  old  nom.  s. 

PoUtLces). 

-Ad  fax  (f.  no  gen.  pL). 


CJidp,  X] 
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4^5 


-Id  1)nicexKi  (acy.  ace.  s.);  fSllx  (adj.);  pernlz  (adj.);  and 

the  verbal  rorms  chiefly  feminine,  but  in  phiral  used  also 
as  neuter  adjectives;  e.g.  Yictrlx,  ultrlz,  cozrnptrlz;  &a- 
trlx,  &c. 

-nd  dennx  (m.) ;  qulncnnz  (m.),  &c.;  lanx  (f.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-Id  calx  (f.  sometimes  m.,  no  gen.  pi.);  dnlds  (adj.). 

-rd  axz  (f.) ;  merz  (£.,  also  old  nom.  s.  mercei,  mere). 

-rqvi  torqvls  (m.  rarely  f.  nom.  dng.  rarely  in  -es). 

-sd  &8dB  (m.);  plsdd  (m.). 

()S)  Stems  in  -gl,  -gvl,  -U. 

All  n^tain  1  or  e  in  nom.  sing. 

-figl  axnbftges  (f.  pi.  also  abl.  s.,  amblge;  the  gen.  pi.  only  in 

Ovid  once,  ambagam);  <eom]>Sge8  (f.);  contlges  (f.  only 
in  Lucr.  abl.  once  contSgS);  propages  (f.  once  in  Pacuv.) ; 
gtrfiges  (f.). 

'-tlgl  jflglB  (adj.). 

-ngTi  angvls  (m.  f.  abl.  rarely  in  -1) ;  MUsgvlB  (adj.) ;  exsaa- 
gria  (adj.);  wlngnlg  (f.  once  in  Lucr.  same  as  Biz); 
plngvia  (adj.) ;  nngvla  (m.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1). 

-fiU  yShes  (f.  also  yeliia  Colum.,  gen.  pl.yelLiim  in  Cod. 

Theod.). 

Examples   of   declensions   tf  stems    with   labial    or   guttural  416 
before  -1.     Compare  §  447. 


adj. 

Singular. 

m.  f.  n. 

Nom. 

nflbS-B 

Bftvl-B 

audax 

Ace. 

niil)e-ka 

naye-m 

audftce-m  n.  audax 

Gen. 

nubl-s 

navl-B 

audad-8 

Dat. 

nubl 

navl 

audad 

Loc. 
Abl. 

nul)I 
nnM 

naTi  ) 
nayS  \ 

audad 
(rarely  andac6) 

Plural. 

Nom. 

nn'bS-s 

nay8-8 

andacS-B  n.  audad-a 

Ace. 

nuM-B  or 

nay8-B  or 

aadao6-B  or 

nu1)I-8 

nayX-8 

andad-8 
n.  andad-a 

Gen. 

nnbi-um 

n&yi-nin 

andad-nm 

Datv 

Loc.  \ 

nuU-ImB 

iiayI-1^8 

audad-MU 

Abl.J 
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3.    Stems  with  a  dental  before  -L  4x7 

(a)  Most  stems  in  -tl,  preceded  by  a  consonant  or  long  vowel^ 
and  a  few  others  drop  i  (and  then  t  also)  in  nom.  sin^.;  but  stems  in 
Hrti,  and  a  few  others  retain  it.  Two  or  three  have  nom.  sing,  in  -•■. 

-AU  n&tis  (f.) ;  r&tia  (f.).    Comp.  also  adfatim. 

-Atl  pMla»  pdtil  (only  in  nom.  and  both  forms  alike  for  all 

genders  and  numbers).    For  eompos,  &c,  see  §  443. 

*fttl  efttls  (f.).    Perhaps  also  Intsrcns,  §  443, 

-«ti  hdbta  (adj.  abl.  in  -1,  but  in  Celsus  once  in  -e;  Urie 

(adj.).    No  gen.  pi. ;  hebetia,  taretla  occur  once. 

-dti  (-Iti)  anclplti-,  nom.  s.  anceps,  also  (once  in  Plaut.)  aaeipM 
-    (adj.  abl.  s.  always  in  -i,  no  gen.  pL):  so  also  Uoepa,  tri* 
cexMi,  xinBoeps  (ace.  &  prndpem  (Lasv,  or  Liv.  Andr.?), 
abl.  prsBoipe  £nn.), 

-lU  litis  (f.  ace.  in  -Im,  abl.  in  -1,  no  plur.  Comp.  situs,  §  396). 

-&ti  cr&tls  (f.  nom.  s.  only  in  Veget,  ace.  s.  cratlm  Plaut  and  4*8 

cratem;  comp.  cratlcnla);  gr&tes  (f.  pi.;  only  nom^  ace. 
and  once,  in  Tacitus,  abl.  gr&tllms) ;  yfttes  (m*  f.  also 
rarely  vatls;  gen.  pL  usually  iratom).  So  Usate  (abl. 
in  -e). 

Burgher  names  (adjectives);  e.g.  Arplnas  (old  form  Ir- 
pinatis);  LarinAs;  FldenAs;  Antlfts;  PrlvernAs;  &c.:  also 
cQJas  (nom.  cnjatls,  Plaut.);  nostrfts;  optlmis  (nom. 
sing,  not  found);  p&ifttes  (m.  pi.);  snmmfttes  (m.  pi.); 
iQflm&tU  (nom.  s.)  occurs  once  in  Plaut.  [prlmas,  mag- 
nas  only  late].    For  sanatos  see  Fest.  p.  321,  MttU. 

-autl         cautes  (f.). 

-AU  cOs  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  dSs  (f.  gen.  pi.  usually  in  -iam)« 

-9tt  IdcHplSs  (adj.  abl.  s.  usually  in  -d;  gen.  pi.  sometimes  in 

-mn);  reto  (n.  abl.  sometimes  in  -e;  ace.  s.  also  re- 
tem,  m.);  t&p8te  (n.  sing.  ace.  m»  t&pSta,  abl.  t&p§te 
(both  in  Sil.  only) ;  plur.  nom.  ace.  t&p6tia,  t&p6ta;  dat. 
abl,  t&p9ti1ms,  t&pStis);  tr&pStes  (m.  pi.,  ace.  tr&petas, 
abl.  tr&pdtlbns;  but  forms  from  a  stem  in  -0  are  gene- 
rally used). 

-lU  Us  (f.,  older  stlls);  dis  (adj.,  contracted  for  dlv^s),  nom. 

sing,  once  only  (Ter.);  mlti-s  (adj.);  Qnlrls  (adj.);  8am- 
iiXs(adj.);  vXtl-s  (f.). 

-ptl  ]i«ptiB  (f.  abl.  once  in  -^i  in  Tac). 

-ctl  noz  (f.,  also  abl.  s.  nocto,  chiefly  adverbial);    lac  (n., 

also  lact  (Pliny,  H,N,  xi.  39,  95,  &c.  ed.  Detlefisen) 
andlacte;  abl.  s.  laetl;  no  plur.);  lactes  (f.  pi.);  yeotiJi 
(m.  abl.  rarely  in  -1). 
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The  neuter  names  of  towns,  Blbracte,  floraete,  have 
abl,  in  -«  (Banractl  Varr.  once). 

•Btl-  Adjectives  and  participles.    Abl.  sing,  usually  in  -i  when  419 

used  as  epithets,  in  -6  as  substantives;  participles  always 
in  -e  as  participles  proper  (e.g.  in  abl.  of  circumstances, 
or  with  an  object).  Nom.  pi.  sometimes  in  -Is,  usually  in 
-es;  ace.  plur.  in  -Is  or  -68  indifferently;  gen.  plur.  in 
-lum,  except,  not  unfrequently,  for  metre  sake  in  poetry. 

Participles  (very  numerous);  e.g.  ftmaas,  mdnena,  id- 
auemi,  prasens,  &c. 

Adjectives;  e.g.  ftmens,  (dimens,  oontibieni,  dSmens, 
dIUgens,  Ufisans,  61d<iaens,  Ingens  (abl.  always  in  -1), 
limOcens,  Insdlens,  Ubens,  pfttUans,  prsBStanff,  prtULeu, 
rScena,  rSpens,  s&plens,  sou  (nom.  s.  not  used),  l2iions, 
yShfimenB,  &c. 

Substantives  have  abl.  in  -e;  gen.  pi.  in  -vm  occasion- 
ally in  poets,  except  from  monosyllabic  nominatives; 
adulescens  (m.) ;  toTmanB  (m.  f.  in  plur.  n.) ;  antes  (m. 
pi.);  oUens  (m.  also  dienta  f.);  oonsentis  (m.  plur.; 
gen.  oonsentum) ;  dens  (m,  gen.  pi.,  according  to  Varro's 
express  statement  dentum;  but  MSS.  and  later  gramma- 
rians give  dentliun) ;  Mdens,  a  rake  (m.  abl.  in  -1  once 
in  Lucr.  at  end  of  verse;  a  sheep  f.);  tridens  (m.  abl. 
in  -1  sometimes  at  end  of  verse) ;  deztans  (m.^ ;  dodrans, 
&c.  (m.);  fons  (m.);  firons  (JF.,  in  old  wnters  some^ 
times  m.);  gens  (f.);  infans  (m.  f.);  lens  (f.  ace.  s.  some- 
times in  -im);  mens  (f.  old  nom.  s.  mentis);  mens  (m.); 
oooXdens  (sc.  scfl  m.);  6rlens  (sc.  sdl  m.);  pftrens  (m.  f. 
gen.  plur.  often  in  -um  even  in  prose) ;  pons  (m.) ;  ztidens 
(m.  gen.  often  in  -um) ;  sementis  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in 
-tm);  sentes  (m.  pi.  rarely  f.);  serpens  (f.  generally); 
sponte  (abl.  s.  f.;  also  rarely  spontls  gen.  sing.);  tOrrens 
(sc.  fluYlus  m.) ;  trlens  (m.). 

-Itl  puis  (f.  gen.  pi.  only  in  Amob.).  420 

-rtl  an  (f.);  Xners,  sellers  (adj.);  cohors,  cors  (f.);  fors  (f.  no 

plur.);  fortis  (adj.);  M&vors,  Kars  (m.);  mors  (f^;  pars 
(f.  sometimes  ace.  in  -Im,  abl.  in  -1) ;  expers  (adj.  no 
gen.  pi.);  sors  (f.  abl.  s.  rarely  sortl;  old  nom.  s.  sortls); 
censors,  exsors  (adj.  no  gen.  pL). 

-sti  agrestls  (adj.  abl.  as  substantive  ^m.)  in  -e  rarely); 

c»lestls  (adj.) ;  fastis  (m.  abl.  often  m  -1) ;  hostis  (m,  f.), 
pestls  (f.) ;  postls  (m.  abl.  often  in  -1) ;  restis  (f.  ace. 
usually  in  -Im);  testis  (m.)>  a  <witnejs  (m.  f.);  tristis 
(adj.) ;  Testis  (f.).  So  Prseneste  (abl.  in  -e  except  once 
in  Propert.). 
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(^)     Stems  in  -dl  421 

All  in  -di  preceded  by  a  vowel  retain  -I  or  -e  in  nom.  sing,  except 
firauB. 

-ttdi  riidla  (adj.);  rildla  (f.);  siidlB  (f.  not  found  in  nooL  s.); 

triides  (f.  plur.  rare). 

-6dl  pddis  (m.  f.). 

-Ml  fldls,  a  harpstring  (f.  fides  once  Cic.  Arat,  381) ;  "vlrldls 

(adj.). 

«&di  oULdes  (f.  also  cladls  Liv.). 

-audi  traus  (f.  sometimes  with  u  for  au) 

-5di  enOdlB  (adj.). 

-sadi  89de8  (f.  also  sedis) ;  o«deB  (f.  also  cadis  Liv.). 

-edl  sfides  (f.  gen.  pi.  usually  sedum). 

-adl  frons  (f.  old  nom.  frondls  and  froB);  glaas  (f.);  graadls 

(adj.);  Jxiglans  (f.);  lendes  (f.  pi.);  lUn^tpans  (m.);  ne- 
frendsB  (adj.  pi.). 

-rdl  Bordes  (f.  plur.,  also  sing.  Bordem;Bordls  gen.  Plant,  once; 

Bordl  once  in  Ulpian;  abl.  sorderare;  sordS  once  Lucr.). 
Adjective  compounds  of  oor,  stem  cord-  (abl.  s.  always 
in  -1) :  excors,  concorS)  dlscors,  mlsOzIcorB,  socors,  Tdcoon* 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  <with  a  dental  before  -!•  42a 

Comp.  §  447. 


S INGULAR. 

Nom. 

r&tl-B 

Bdquen-s 

ar-s 

ndes  or 

SBdlS 

Ace. 

rate-m 

sequente-m 
n.  sequens 

arte-m 

8Bde-m 

Gen. 

ratl-s 

sequentX-B 

artl-s 

8adl-8 

Dat. 

raU 

sequent! 

art! 

89d! 

Loc.  ) 
Abl.  1 

ratd 

sequent^  or 

artd 

89d« 

sequent!  (§419) 

Plural. 

Nom. 

rat5-B 

sequent6-B(§4i9) 
n.  sequentl-a 

artS-B 

ade-8 

\ 

sequent5-B  or 

Ace.  J 

rat9-B  (or 

sequentl-s 

artis  or 

89dI-8  or 

ratI-8?) 

n.  sequentl-a 

artes 

80d9-8 

Gen. 

ratl-um 

sequentl-um 

artl-uin 

89dl-um 

Dat. 

Loc  ' 

ratX-bfts 

sequentl-bfts 

aitl-Ms 

»dX-btt8 

Abl.  J 

■ 
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4.    Stems  ending  in  -nl,  -U,  -rl,  -it  An 

(a)     Stems  in  -nt 

All  retain  -1  in  nom.  sing.    None  have  nom.  sing,  in  -68. 

-anl  <TinTiniiTiia  (adj.);  Inanls  (adj.);  mftne  (n.  indecl.  abl.  in 

-6);  manes  (m.  pi.);  panls  (m.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-fini  <dilnl8  (m.  f.);  fOnlB  (m.);  mtlnlfl  (adj.  Plant). 

-oBni  mcmia  (n.  pL). 

-eni  elfrinls,  lnfir6nia  (adj.  stems  in  -0  more  frequent);  lien 

(m.  also  lifinlfl  Gels.,  gen.  pi.  in  -inm  and  -wm) ;  pinls 

(m.);  rtnea  (m.  pi.  gen.  pi.  sometimes  in  -nm.    Also 

a  stem  rien-). 
-Ini  accHnlB  (adj.);  cilnls  (ra.);  finis  (m.  f.  in  plur.  rarely 

f.  abl.  &  often  in  -i);  afflnls  (adj.  as  subst.  m.  f.;  abl.  in 

-e  and  -i). 

-xnni  anmls  (m.  abl.  often  in  -1);  Indenmis  (adj.  post-Aug.); 

Insonmis  (adj.  Aug.  and  post-Aug.);  oznnlB  (adj.);  sol- 

lemnis  (adj.). 
-gni  Inslgsls  (adj.) ;  Ignis  (m.  abl.  usually  in  -4) ;  Begnls  (adj.). 

-nnl  biennis,  sexennis,  &c.  (adj.) ;  Upennls  (adj.  also  subst  f. 

abl.  in  -1);  perennls  (adj.). 

-ml  bicomls  (adj.). 

(/3)     Stems  In  -11.  424 

All  retain  -1  or  -e  in  nom.  sing,  except  neuters  in  -fill,  which 
sometimes  drop  it. 

-Oil  indoles  (f.  no  plur.) ;  aObOles  or  suboles  (f.  plur.  rare;  no 

gen.  pi.).     Gomp.  proles,  §  426.     Also  interpOlls  (adj.). 

«m  ftgills,  dObllis,  f&cXll8,  and  many  other  verbal  adjectives; 

gr&cllis  (adj.  also  a  stem  in  -0,  Ter.  Lucil.);  novensUes 
(adj.  m.  pi.);  slmllis  (adj.);  stOrllis  (adj.  with -0  stem 
once  in  Lucr.) ;  strlgUls  (f.  abl.  usually  in  -1). 

-!L11  aqnftlis  (adj.  also  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -1) ;  canalis  (m.  f.  abl.  in  425 

-1);  contHbemaliB  (m.  f.  abl.  -e  and-1);  Jligfilis  (adj.);  n&- 
tfilis  (adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  often  in  -e:  see  also  §  331); 
nOvaJis  (as  subst.  f.  and  -ale  n.) ;  qu&lis  (adj.) ;  xivfilis 
(adj.  as  subst.  m.  abl.  in  -e  and  -1) ;  sOdfilis  (m.  abl.  in 
-e  and  -1  equally);  tftlls  (adj.).  Proper  names,  e.g.  Jti- 
vOnSIis,  have  abl.  in  -e. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively  often  drop  the 
fyial  -e  and  shorten  final  -al;  e.g.  ftnlm&l,  Baccftnfil,  M- 
deat&l,  c&pital,  cervXc&l,  LtLperc&l,  pHteSl,  tdral,  trlbOnftl, 
▼ectig&l,  &c.     But  fOcftle,  pendtrftle. 

ic 
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Plural  names  of  feasts;  e.g.  BaccAnftlla,  ooxnpltftllay 
FlOrftlla,  Batnmfina,  8p<mBfilla»  &c.  have  gen.  pi.  some- 
times in  -<Snmi,  as  if  from  -0  stems.  So  also  YectlgUlo- 
rum  (Varr.  Suet). 

-alll  calliB  (m.  f.) ;  valles  (f.  also  valliB) ;  conTallls  (f.).  436 

-auli  cauliB  (m.  also  cOlls). 

-fill  m01eB(f.);  pr51es  (f.  the  plur.  once  only,  viz.  ace.  in 

Colum.). 

-olll  coUiB  (m.  abl.  rarely  in  -1);  folllfl  (m.);  moUlB  (adj.). 

-101  SdUlB,  ctLrOllB,  tribtUls  (adj.). 

-elt  f 61eB  (f.  also  fSlls) ;  mSles  (f.  also  msBlls  Varr.) ;  cradSUs, 

fldUlB,  patruellB  (adj.). 

-elll  1nit)ftll1»  (adj.);  perduellls  (adj.);  pellls  (f.);  yerslpelllB 

(adj.). 

'^ni  »dIllB  (m.  aldlloB  in  very  early  inscr.,  abl.  usually  in  -e;  427 

as  adj.  once  in  Plaut.) ;  AprlliB,  QnlntOis,  BeztUlB  have 
abl.  in  »-l;  bUls  (f.  abl.  usually  in  -e);  GlviliB  (as  proper 
name,  abl.  in  -e) ;  vDis  (adj.) ;  ezUis,  BervDlB,  and  other 
derivative  adjectives. 

Neuter  adjectives  used  substantively:  e.g.  ancXLe  (gen. 
pi.  anclliorum),  ctlblle,  fiqulle,  liastlle,  mantUe,  mdnlle, 
Ovne,  sddXle. 

-1111  ImMclllls  (adj.  in  Seneca  rarely;  regular  stem  in  -o); 

mUle  (adj.  mdecU  in  sing.Y 

Examples  of  declension  of  stems  in  -nl,  -It     Comp.  §§  451,  461.   428 

Singular. 

Nom.       Ignl-B  rimm-B    )  ^^^^  ^^^^j^ 

Ace.        Igne-m  Blxnile-m  3 

Gen.        Ignl-B  BimUI-s  animfil-lB 

Dat.         Igni  -j 

L°-^-}     Ignlorumsj  alnUlI  «a«UI 

Plural. 

Nom.       ignS-B  simil§-B       1 

Ace.        lgn!-B  or  BlmUi-s  or  >       Blmill->&       anlmUl-ft 

Igne-B  BlmilS-s    j 

Gen.        Ignl-um  simUl-nm  anlmfiJl-nm 

Dat.i 

X^oc.V      IgnX-bTui  Blmlll-bl&a  anlmUI-bfts 

Abl.J 
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(-y)     Stems  in  -rL  429 

Stems  ending  in  -rl  preceded  by  d  usually  drop  the  1  in  the 
nom.  sing.  masc.  and  drop  the  6  before  r  in  all  other  cases ;  those 
ending  in  -Sxi  usually  drop  e  or  1  in  the  nom.  ace.  sing,  neuter. 

&rl  Arar  (m.  ace.  in  -Im;  abl.  in  -1  or  -e);  Ulftrifl  (adj.  also 

with  stem  in  -o,  Plant.  Ter.  Cic.) ;  m&re  (n.  aol.  some- 
times in  -e  in  poetry ;  pi.  only  nom.  ace.  except  marum 
Naev.,  marlbus  Caes.  once);  blmftrls  (adj.);  pSr  (adj. 
cf.  §  454)9  impar,  dispar  (adj.). 

-6rl  fOrlB  (Q ;  tiiSMa  (adj.) ;  mdmor  (adj.  gen.  pi.  only  once 

used,  VIZ.  xnemOrum  in  Verg.,  no  neut.  nom.  ace.) ;  Im- 
mSmor  (Imxnemorls  nom,  Caecil.);  Indficdrla  (adj.  no 
gen.  or  neut.  pi.). 

-(Sri  cdler  (cdleris  m.  in  Cato);  Uger  (m.  ace.  in  -im;  abl.  in  430 

-1  or  -e);  Tlbdrls  or  Tbybrls  (m.);  vesSrls  (m.). 

(-prl)  yepres  (pi.  in  ^ng.  only  veprem,  vepre;  usually  m.  Pro- 
bably had  n.  sing,  in  -Sb,  comp.  veprScula). 

(-bri)  biUbris  (adj.);  blxnembrlB  (adj.^;  cdlfiber  (adj.  cdUlirla 
as  m.  sometimes);  December  (ady.);  febrls  (f.  ace.  often 
in  -ixn;  abl.  usually  in  -i);  fSnebrls  (adj.);  fOndbrls  (adj.); 
imber  (m.  abl.  in  -1  frequently) ;  IflgtibTiB  (adj.) ;  miUie- 
brls  (adj.);  November,  October  (adj.);  sdlllber  (adj. often 
salubris  m.). 

(-crl)  &cer  (adj.  in  Nxv.  and  Enn.  also  as  f.;  acrlB  is  rarely 
m.);  &l&cer  (adj.  alacris  as  m.  rarely);  mddiocrls  (adj.); 
YdlUcer  (adj.,  rarely  yolucrls  as  masc.  adj.  cf.  §  456). 

(-gri)    tigrlfl  (usually  f.,  also  with  stem  tigrid-). 

(-tri)  llnter  (or  lunter  f.  rarely  m.);  piiter  (adj.  usually 
putris);  yenter  (m.);  Uter  (m.).    Also  tree  (pi.). 

(-strl)  aplustre  (n.  also  rare  pi.  aplnstra);  bllastrls,  Ulustrls, 
sublUBtrls  (adj.);  bimestrls  (adj.  abl.  rarely  in  -e  Ovid); 
campester  (adj.  also  campestria  as  m.);  equeeter  (adj. 
equestrls  as  m.  once);  pftliuter  (adj.  also  palustrls); 
pddester  (adj.);  sequester  (m.;  an  ace.  and  dat.  abl.  s. 
and  nom.  pi.  from  a  stem  in  -0  occur  rarely) ;  sllyester 
(adj,  usually  sllyestrls) ;  terrester  (adj.  usually  texrestils). 

-ftrl  Numerous  adjectives,  with  contemporaneous  or  subse-  431 

quent  stems  in  -lo.  The  neuter  when  used  as  substantive 
often  drops  e  in  nom.  sing. 

artlcularis,  auziliarls,  popiilarls,  &c.  (see  Book  III.). 

10—2 
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mdl&ris  (m.  sc.  dens,  abl.  in  -1);  nftrls  (f.);  pugUlares 
(m.  sc.  codlcilli). 

Neuters:  altftria  (pi.),  alveSre,  calc&r,  cochleSre,  ezem- 
plax  (exemplftre  Lucr.),  lacQnar,  l&qtue&r,  ItLpSii&r,  pul- 
Tln&r,  taiaria  (pi.),  torcttlar. 

-ami  aurls  (f.). 

-5rl  dlsc61or,  yerslcftlor  (adj.). 

-orrl  torris  (m.) ;  eztorrls  (adj.). 

-tlri  bttrls  (m.  ace.  in  -im;  no  abl.  found;  also  with  -a  stem) ; 

stefLrls  (f.  ace.  often  in  -Im;  abl.  always  in  -i). 

-urri  turris  (f.  ace.  usually  in  -im;  abl.  often  in  -i). 

-erri  verreB  (m.  also  verrid  Varr.). 

(d)     Stems  In  -sL 

All  retain  -i  in  the  nom.  ^ng.,  except  as,  znas,  mas,  glia 

-a,si  (-&ri)  m&s  (m.). 

-asBi  as  (m.  rarely  asids).    So  also  its  compound  semis:  but 

bessis,  decassis,  oentnssls,  &c.  (probably  adjectives)  are 
parisyllabic.  Casses  (m.  pi.  also  oasse  abl.  s.);  (Oassis 
(f.  abl.  often  in  -1). 

-tlsi  (-tlri)  rnds  (m.) ;  plUS  (n.  abl.  s.  plure  rare,  no  dat.  s.;  in  plural 
.    nom.  pltLres  (m.  f.),  plOra  (n.);  gen.  plUrium;  dat.  abl. 
plUribus;  so  also  complilreB  (plur.),  but  oompluiia  once 
Ter.  and  so  in  other  old  writers  (Gell.  v.  ai). 

-uBsi  amussim  (m.  only  ace.  s.);  tosals  (f.  ace.  in-im;  abl. 

in  -1). 

-es3i  moBBiB .  (f.  ace.  sometimes  in  -im) ;  nScesse  (indec.,  used 

only  as  secondary  predicate,  *  a  matter  of  necessity^  The 
form  neceBBiim  is  found  in  pr£-Ciceronian  writers  and 
Lucr.;  necessus  as  nom.  in  Ter.;  as  genitive  (according  to 
Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  6.  815)  in  5.  C.  de  Bacc). 

iBi(-iri)  glis  (m.);  vis  (f.  ace.  vim,  abl.  Yi,  gen.  and  dat.  rare: 
in  plural  ace.  vis  is  found  once  or  twice  in  Lucr.,  but 
the  regular  pi.  is  vfres). 

-nsi  ensls  (m.).     Also  numerous , derivative  adjectives;  e.g. 

CastrenstB,  NarbonenslB,  &c.  So  atriensls  (m.  sc.  servus 
abl.  rarely  in  -e);  ctrcenBes  (m.  pi.  sc.  ludi);  MaluginenBis 
(as  proper  name  with  abl.  in  -e);  bimensis  (adj.).  For 
mensis  see  §  460. 

-zi  axis  (m.  also  vsnritten  assis;  abl.  rarely  in  -i>. 
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Examples  of  declensions  of  stems  in  -ri,  and  declension  of  via.  433 
Comp.  §  461. 

m.  f.  n. 

acep(m.)acrl.8(f.))j^^ 
acre-xn  ) 

acrl-B 


Singular. 
Nom.  lmb§r 
Ace.    imbre-m 
Gen.    imbri-s 
Dat    imbri 
Log.  )    imbri  or 
Abl.  ]  imbre 

Plural. 
Nom.  lmbr5-8 
Ace.    l2nbrI-8  or 
imbrS-B 
Imbrl-um 

imbrl-bm 


i 


acri 


acr6-8 
aciI-8  or 
acr8-8 


} 


acrl-a 


acri-Tun 


ac2i-btL8 


▼is 
vim 

▼18  (rare) 
▼i  (rare) 


vi 

vSr6-8 
TlxI-8  or 
■?lre-a 
vlri-um 

▼iri-bus 


CHAPTER  XL 


iii.    DECLENSION  OF  CONSONANT  STEMS. 


The  suffixes  for  masc.  and  fem.  nouns  with  stems  ending  in  a  434 
consonant  are :  Singular  Nom.  -  s  (which  however  has  fallen  off  or 
was  intolerable  in  stems  ending  in  -n,  -1,  -r) :  Ace.  -em ;  Gen.  -is ; 
Dat.  -i;  Abl.  -6.     Plural  Nom.  Ace.  -5s.     Gen.  -um.    Dat  Abl. 
-Ibus.     For  the  older  fonns  see  Chap.  xii. 

The  locative  was  usually  the  same  as  the  ablative,  but  in  some 
words  what  was  probably  its  original  form  remains,  the  same  as  the 
dat.  (e.g.  CartbagiaS  or  Cartbagini;  tempori (written temp6ri),ruri). 

These  suffixes  are  appended  without  alteration  of  the  stem 
except  for  nom.  sing. 

The  suffixes  of  neuter  nouns  differ  from  the  above  only  in  having 
the  bare  stem,  sometimes  with  the  vowel  modified,  for  nom.  ace. 
sing.;  and  -ft  (instead  of  -es)  suffixed  for  nom.  ace.  plural. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  consonant  stems  have  two  syllables,  435 
the  second  syllable  being  a  derivative  suffix.    The  final  stem  con- 
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sonant  is  always  preceded  by  a  vowel  (except  in  cor,  from  stem 
cord-,  menslB,  volucris),  and  this  preceding  vowel  generally  short  ^. 
(Comp.  §  408.)  The  principal  exceptions  to  this  short  quantity 
are  the  numerous  stems  in  -t&t,  -On,  -Or  and  a  few  in  -Ic. 

The  following  enumeration  is  tolerably  complete,  except  that 
specimens  only  are  given  of  such  classes  of  derivatives  as  contain 
very  numerous  instances. 

I.    Stems  ending  in  mutes  (and  m).  43^ 

Stems  ending  in  mutes  form  the  nominative  singular  by  adding 
8,  but  the  dentals  (t,  d)  being  assimilated  to  it  fall  away.  A  short  6 
preceding  the  final  stem  consonant  is  usually  changed  to  I  in  other 
cases  than  the  nom.  sing.  (§  234.  3  b), 

e.g.  princep-  nom.  prlnceim,  ace.  prliudp-em ;  JfldSo-  nom. 
JfLdez,  ace.  JUdlc-em;  rftdic-  nom.  rSdlz,  ace.  rftdic-em;  dqudt- 
nom.  equ6s,  ace.  dqult-em ;  pdd-  nom.  pSs,  ace  p^d-oxn. 

Only  three  substantives  are  neuter,  viz.  ftleo  (also  alex  f.), 
c&put  (with  its  derivatives  ocdtput,  sindput)  and  cor.  The  ad- 
jectives have  no  neut.  nom.  ace.  plural. 

(a)     Labial  Stems,  437 

-&p  daps  (f.  nom.  s.  rare ;  no  gen.  pi.). 

-dp  ops  (f.  nom.  s.  only  as  name  of  goddess) ;  Inops  (adj.). 

-dp  (-tip)  auceps  (m.) ;  manceps  (m.  xnanclp-  is  more  usual  than 
the  older  mancUp-)* 

-$p  (-Ip)  forceps  (m.  f.);  mnnlceps  (m.  f.);  prlnceps  (adj.  abl.  s. 
always  in  -6)^;  partlceps  (adj.  abl.  s.  always  in  -d); 
adeps  (m.  f.  sometimes  written  adips :  no  gen.  pi.). 

-Ip  stip-em  (f.  no  certain  nom.  s.  or  gen.  pi.). 

-$b  (-lb)    c«lel>s  (adj.). 

-m  lilemps  (f.  sometimes  written  hlems;  cf.  §  70). 

^  Consequently,  the  accentuation  of  the  syllables  is  not  altered,  as  it 
would  have  been,  if  the  gen.  pi.  had  ended  in  -lum,  or  neut.  nom.  ace. 
pi  in  -ia ;  e.g.  piinceps,  prindpum,  but  prlndpium,  prindpia. 

^  The  genitives,  mimicipium  once  or  twice  in  inscriptions^  pxind- 
plum  oflen  in  MSS.  of  Livy,  fordpimn  in  extract  from  Lucilius,  are 
probably  only  mistakes  of  scribes.  So  hospltiam  in  good  MSS.  of 
Cic.  and  Liv.,  obsidlum  in  Li  v.  and  Cses.,  Judldum,  artifldiiin,  &c. 
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(Jf)     Guttural  Stems.  453 

(a)     Stems  in 'Ci 

•^  fiix  (f.  no  gen.  pi.;,  old  noin.  s.  fiLoes);  ftftces  (f.  plur. 

no  gen.). 

-He  cmz  (f.  no  gen.  pi.) ;  uxix  (f.) ;  dnz  (m.  f.) ;  tradnx  (m. 

rarely  f.);  tfidox  (adj.  abl.  in  -1  except  as  oblique  predi- 
cate) ;  trax  (adj.  no  gen.  pi.). 

-6c  foenlsez  (m.);  nez  (f.);  prSc-em  (f.  no  nom.  s.);  rSsez 

(m.);  B6xnln6c-em  (adj.  no  nonL  s.). 

-Sc  (-Ic)  Chiefly  masculine.  &pez  (ni.) ;  cftrez  (f.) ;  caudez  or  439 
cOdez  (m.);  cimez  (m.);  cortez  (m.  sometimes  f.); 
dilez  (m.) ;  forfez  (m.  f.) ;  ftiltdz  (m.) ;  Hez  (f.) ;  lllez 
(m.);  Imbrez  (m.  f.);  l&tez  (m.);  mllrez  (m.);  dblce 
(only  in  plur.  and  abl.  ang.  f.  sometimes  m.) ;  palez  or 
pelez  rf.  probably  ttoXXc^);  pOdez  (m.);  pollez  (m.J; 
ptUez  (m.);  piUnez  (m.);  rSmez  (m.);  riUnez  (m.  f.); 
silez  (m.f.) ;  Bor6z(m.) ;  vortez  or  vertez  (m.) ;  7ltez(f.). 

Semi-adjectival  compounds;  e.g.  Indez  (m.  f.);  JtLdez 
(m.  f.^;  vlndez  (m.  f.);  artXfez  (m.  f.;  abl.  sing,  as 
adjective  in  -i) ;  camlfez  (m.  f.) ;  Opifez  (m.  f.) ;  pontifez 
(m.  f.);  auspez  (m.  f.);  eztlspez  (m.  f.). 

Adjectives:  supplez  (abl.  1  in  prose;  9  frequently  in 
metre);  blvertez,  &c. 

Ibic-em  (m.  ace.  s.);  pantices  (m.  pi.);  urplcem  (m. 
ace.  sing.;  irplces  nom.  pi.)  are  not  found  in  nom.  sing. 

-Ic  Chiefly  feminine,    appendlz  (f.) ;  c&Ilz  (m.,  Kvki^  f.) ;  440 

dldfl  (gen.  s.  only  in  phrase  dicls  caiuA  or  gratift) ;  f  niz 
(f.) ;  fomlz  (m.) ;  fttllz  (f.  usually  fUIca) ;  larlz  (m.  f.); 
piz  (f.  no  gen.  pi);  sftllz  (f.);  y&rlz  (m.  f.);  ylc-em  (f.; 
no  nom.  sing,  or  gen.  pi). 

-&c  Umaz  (usually  f.).    For  adjectives  see  §  414. 

-5c  voz  (f.). 

-tic  luz  (f.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1;  no  gen.  pi.). 

-^  Uez  or  liallez  (f.  also  a  neuter  form  alec  or  lialec); 

vervez  (m.). 

-Xc  All  fem.    cicfttriz;  cervlz;  conilz;  eSttunlz;  cozendlz;  441 

lOdiz;  mfttrlz;  mdrdirlz  (the  adjective  has  -i  stem); 
natriz ;  nUtrlz ;  r&dlz ;  strolz ;  vlMc-em  (no  nom.  s.).    (O f 
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cicatrix,  cervlz,  meretrt:^  instances  of  an  ace.  pi.  in  -la 
are  found). 

(ff)    Stems  in 'is:  4^* 

-tig  conjiuix,  often  written  ooBjnx  (m.  f.) ;  bUttgem,  (inadzW- 

gem,  &c.  (adj.  no  nom.  s.,  stems  in  -0  more  usual). 

-dg  grex  (m.) ;  segrig-em  (adj.  ace.  s.);  ftauSlex  (m.). 

-Ig  Btrlx  (f.  gen.  pi.  strlgiiim  in  Vitruv.) ;  rSmex  (m.). 

-Ilg  trflgem  (f.  no  nom.  sing.;  frnx  and  fimges  quoted  as 

early  forms  of  nom.  s.). 

-6g  rex  (m.^;  lex  (f.);  exlex  (adj.  only  nom.  and  exlSgexn, 

ace.  s.,  m  use) . 

(c)    Dental  Stems. 

(a)     Stems  in  -t :  443 

-&t  ftnas  (f.),  (gen.  anltnm,  C.  N.  D,  2.  4S). 

-dt  compdB  (adj.);  ImpOs  (adj.). 

-Ht  Intercns   (adj.  not  found  in  abl.  s.  or  nom.  ace.  or 

gen.  pL). 

-Ht  (-It)     c&put  (n.  abl.  in  -1,  Catull.) ;  occXpat  (n.) ;  alncXput  (n.). 

-dt  Nom.  sing,  in  -8a;  &bi98  (f.) ;  SriSs  (m.) ;  pftrifig  (m). 

Nom.  sing,  in  -ds;  interpree  (m.  f.);  Indlges  (m.,  rare  in 
sing.);  perpes  (adj.  abl.  sometimes  in  -1);  prsopes  (adj. 
abl.  sometimes  in  -i) ;  seges  (f.) ;  t^^ges  (l)  ;  Impdtd  (abl. 
s.  also  rarely  impfttls  gen.  sing.). 

-fit  (-It)     Nom.  sing,  in  -fis; 

Substantives:  fimes  (m.?);  c»ipes(m.);  fOmes  (m.);  444 
gnrges   (m.);  limes  (m.);  merges  (f.?);  palmes  (m.); 
PQPle8-(m.);  stipes  (m.);  termes  (m.);  tr&mes  (m.). 

Semi-adjectival:  antlstes  (m.  f.,  also  antlstlta  f.^; 
c»leB  (m.,  also  in  Ovid  csBlltlbus  regnis) ;  codes  (m.) ; 
cdmes  (m.  f.);  dques  (m.);  hospes  (m.,  sometimes  in 
poetry  f. ;  also  hosplta,  as  f.  sing,  and  neut.  pi.) ;  miles 
(m.  f.) ;  pMes  (m.  f.) ;  prostes  (m.  f.) ;  s&telleB  (m.  f.) ; 
vfiles  (m.). 

Adjectives:    files  (mostly  as  subst.  m.  f.;    gen.  pi. 
usually,  because  in  dactylic  verse,  alitunm);  CsBrds  of 
Care   (from  which  Vergil  has  abl,  GssfSte,  and  gen. 
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CsBrltis);  dives;  sospes  (also  sospita,  old  form  seisplta, 
as  epithet  of  Juno) ;  Bttperstes. 

-at  A  very  numerous  class  of  (chiefly  abstract)  substan-  445 

tives  (all  feminine)  in  -t£t,  e.g.  civltas,  SBstas.  cfil&mltas, 
BlmxiltaB,  Ii6r6<uta8,  tempestas,  valuptas,  ciipIdXta,8.  The 
genitive  plural  is  occasionally  formed  in  -ium,  especially 
from  clvitas  and  the  three  nouns  next  following,  but  from 
others  than  civltas  rarely  before  the  Augustan  age. 

s&tias  (f.  usual  only  in  nom.  s. ;  ace.  and  abl.  also  in 
Lucret.). 

damnaji  (adj.;  in  formula  daxnnas  esto,  sunto  both  for 
nom.  sing,  and  plur.). 

-6t  nSpSs  (m.) ;  s&cerd5s  (m.  f.). 

-at  Jtlventils  (f.);  sfinectils  (f.);  servltfls  (f.);  vlrtfls  (f.); 

B&11&S  (f.  only  sing.). 

-€t  quies  (f.);  InqnlSs  (f.  also  in  nom.  sing,  as  adj.);  requiSs 

(f.  no  dative,  or  plural;  also  as  an  -e  stem,  §  340). 

(fi)     Stems  in  -d:  446 

-ad  vas  (m.  f.  no  gen.  pi.),  bail, 

-tld  pSctLs  (f.),  a  bead  of  cattle. 

-fid  pSs  (m.);  trlp5s,  ooniip68  (adj.),  &c.;  compMSs  (f.    pi. 

also  abl.  s.,  compede,  gen.  pi.  once  compedlum  Plaut) ; 
quadriipes  (f.  usually,  also  m.  n.;  abl.  sometimes  in  -i: 
nom.  pi.  quadrtipddia  once  in  Colum.). 

-fid  (-Id)    oDsfis  (m.  f. ;  prsBsfis  (m.  f.) ;  dfisfis  (adj.) ;  rfisfis  (adj.). 

-Id  capis  (f.) ;  cassis  (f.),  a  helmet;  ciispis  (f.) ;  hence  trl- 

cnsplde  (abl.  sing.) ,-  ISj^s  (m.  rarely  f.);  promiUsIs  (f.). 

-rd  cor  (n.  no  gen.  pL).    Compounds  of  cor  have  stems  in  -1 

(§  447)- 

-»d  pras  (m.  no  gen.  pi.,  ancient  form  of  plur.  prsevldes). 

-6d  custOs  (m.  f.). 

-and  lavs  (f.,  gen.  pi.  rarely  in  -lum). 

-lid  pains  (f .) ;  incas  (f.) ;  subscus  (f.). 

-6d  bfirfis  (m.  f.) ;  ezheres  (adj.);  mercfis  (f.)» 
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Examples  of  declensions  of  mute  stems, 
Compare,%%  416,  42a. 


447 


SlXGULAR. 

(adj.  m.  f.  n.) 

m.  or  f. 

f. 

m. 

Nom. 

princep-tf 

JUdez 

»t8^8 

p68 

Ace. 

( prlndp-em  (m.  f .) 
prlncepB  (n.) 

Judlc-em 

nt&t-em 

p6d-em 

Gen. 

prlndtp-Ifl 

Jadic-l8 

»tat-u 

ped-lB 

Dat. 

princlp-l 

Judlc-I 

8Btat-I 

ped-I 

Loc.) 
Abl.  J 

prlndp-d 

Judlc-d 

atat-d 

ped-« 

Plural. 

Nom. 
Ace. 

prindp-Bs  (no 
neut.) 

Judlc-Ss 

»t&t-98 

ped-6« 

Gen. 

princip-uiii 

Judlcnin 

sBtftt-nm 
(sometimes 
»tat-lum) 

ped-nm 

Dat.) 

Loc.> 

prlndp-Xbfts 

JtuUc-Hjiui 

SBt&t-lMUi 

ped-IbuB 

Abl.  J 

2.     Stems  ending  in  -n. 

Stems  ending  in  -n  form  the  nominative  angular  in  one  of  two  448 
ways: 

Either  the  nom.  sing,  is  formed  by  dropping  the  final  n;  thus 
stems  in  -011,  -ddn,  -gOn,  and  a  few  others  which  are  all  masc.  or 
fem.:  e.  g.  sermOn-,  senno  (m.);  lAglOU-,  leglo  (f.);  granddn-, 
grando  (f.) ;  OrlgOn-,  6xIgo  (f.).  In  the  oblique  cases  -On  becomes 
-In. 

Or  the  stem  becomes  the  nom.  sing,  without  alteration  or  addi- 
tion.   Thus  stems  in  -mfin,  which,  except  one,  are  all  neuter,  and 
a  few  others  which  are  mainly  masculine:  e.g.  agmfin  (n.),  gen.     . 
agmlnls;  tlMcSn  (m.^,  gen.  tlliicinls.    Three  words,  cftn-is,  Jftydn- 
18,  8fin-ez,  are  exceptional. 

-&n  cftni8  (m.  f.,  old  form  c&nes  (Plant.).    The  derivative 

canlcula  seems  io  imply  an  -1  stem). 

-6n  (-In)    nom.  s.  in  -o.    All  except  some  here  named,  are  femi-  449 
nine.    h6mo  (m.  also  in  old  languag:e  with  stems  homon-, 
liemon-);  nSmo  (m.  f.  gen.  and  abl.  sing,  rare;  cf.  §  372); 
turbo  (m.  tiirben,  Tib.)  j  cftro  (f,  no  gen.  pi.    The  stem 
is  cam-  for  c&rOn-). 
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margo  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  Orlgo  (f.) ;  ftbOxIgines  (m.  pl.^ ; 
tuipergo  (f.)  ;  comjiS^o  (f.) ;  ambSglxie  (f.  abl.  s.  only) ; 
Indflglnem  (f.,  also  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing.);  and  other 
feminine  substantives  in  -gOn. 

cardo  (m.);  ordo  (m.);  grandq  (f.);  hftnmdo  (f.);  hlrtLdo 
(f.) ;  testUdo  (f.) ;  alcido  (f.) ;  'gT&v6do  (f.) ;  fkredo  (f.) ; 
dipldo  (f.  sometimes  m.) ;  siUItlldo  (f.),  &c. ;  and  some 
other  abstract  feminine  substantives  in  -Iddn,  -tUddn,  &c. 

-in  (-In)  fl&men  (m.),  a  priest;  fidloen  (m.);  oscen  (m.,  some- 
times f.);  tin>Icexi  (m.);  tiiblcexL  (m.);  pecten  (m.), 
gluten  (n.);  sangven  (n.),  and  more  frequently  sangvis 
(m.);  pollin-em  (m.  also  gen.  and  abl.  s.).  For  stem 
ISmen-,  nom.  fSmur  (n.),  see  §  454. 

And  the  numerous  verbal  neuters;  e.g.  agmen,  ISnlmen, 
pftt&men,  y51tlnien,  nOmen,  Sec. ;  flftmen  (n.  is  little  used 
except  in  abl.  s.  and  pi.  and  nom.  ace.  pi.) ;  blnOmlnls 
(adj.  gen.  s.  no  other  case) ;  cogndmlnem  (adj.  also  abl. 
sing,  and  nom.  pi.). 

-6a  sSn-ex  (m.  sometimes  in  poetry  f.):  the  other  cases  do 

not  contain  -ec-  (which  is  seen  in  senec-tus,  senedo,  &c.) ; 
Jtiv6n-ls  (m.  f.). 

-Cn  All  masculine,  except  abstract  substantives  in  -15n,  which  450 

are  all  feminine,  even  when  used  with  concrete  meaning. 

Sgftso  (m.) ;  ftqullo  (m.) ;  bftro  (m.) ;  lillbo  (m.  once 
fem.) ;  bWo  (m.) ;  caupo  (m.) ;  cento  (m.) ;  cflddn-e  (m. 
only  in  the  abl.  case);  leo  (m.);  Ugo  (m.);  mango  (m); 
mCLcro  (m.) ;  5pIllo  or  upllio  (m.) ;  p&pllio  (m.) ;  prsddo 
(m.) ;  puglo  (m.) ;  sermo  (m.) ;  stelllo  (m.) ;  vesper- 
tUlo  (m.);  titlo  (m.);  and  others. 

C&plto  (m.) ;  and  other  descriptive  names  of  persons. 

temio  (m.) ;  sSnio  (m.) ;  and  other  names  of  numbers. 

Anio  (also  stem  in  -Sn  with  nom.  Ani6n). 

conunflnio  (f.) ;  perduelllo  (i.) ;  rSglo  (f.) ;  ISgio  (f.^ ; 
dplnlo  (f.) ;  diclon-em  (f.  ace.  <uso  in  gen.  and  abl.  sing.) ; 
and  other  derivatives  from  adjectives  and  present  stem  of 
verbs. 

lectio  (f.);  Or&tlo  (f.);  cen&tlo  (f^;  sorbltlo  (f.); 
n&tlo  (f.) ;  and  many  other  derivatives  from  supine  stem 
of  verbs. 
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Examples  of  declension  of  nouns  <witb  -n  sterns^ 


451 


Compare  §  428. 


Singular, 
Nom. 
Ace. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc.) 
Abl.l 

Plural. 
Nom.) 
Ace.  \ 
Gen. 
Datj 
Loc.f 
Abl.) 


m. 


n. 


tlblclii-eml  •  ^^^ 
tlbldn-Ia         agmln-Is 
tlUcin-I  aipnln-I 


m. 
2&5mo 
]ioxnIn-em 
homin-Is 
2iomin-X 


f. 
I«gl5 

legiOn-em 
leglon-Ia 
leglon-I 


tlliicln-d 

tlMdn-Cs 
tlblcixL-um 


agmln-S 

agmin-ft 
agmin-um 


hoxnln-d        leglon^d 


bomln-eB 
homln-iun 


leglOn-68 
legiOn-nm 


tlblcixL-Xbfts     a^pmin-nvfts     bomln-IbtUi   leglOn-Ib&B 


3.     Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  -8. 

Stems  ending  in  -1,  -r,  -8  are  used  as  the  nominative  singular  453 
without  addition  or  change,  except  that  some  neuters  change  fis 
into  tis,  and  others  change  dr  into  iir,  ds  into  Us. 


(a)     Stems  in  -1. 


453 


*&1 

-tu 


-9U 


(/3) 


-&r 


-dr 


bU  (m.  sometimes  in  sing,  n.,  no  gen.  pi.);  HazmXbal; 
Adherbal;  &e. 

consul  (m.);  ezul  (m.  f.);  prasul  (m.  £.). 

Tigll  (m.  sometimes  f.);  pervlgil  (adj.);  pfigU  (adj.); 
mtlgll  (m.  also  mfLgilis).  The  ablat.  sing,  when  it  occurs 
(as  in  ylgll  and  perrigil)  is  in  -1  (cf.  §  424). 

silpellectU-  (nom.  s.  stipellex,  f.,  no  plural;  abl.  s.  in  1 
frequently) ;  all  (n.). 

sOl  (m.  no  gen.  pi.). 

f81  (n.) ;  ma  (n.).  Both  drop  the  second  1  in  the  nom. 
sing.,  and  in  plural  have  only  nom.  ace. 

Stems  in  -r.     (Some  are  properly  in  -b:  cf.  §  183.)  454 

LSr  (m.) ;  l>acc&r  (n.) ;  Ju1>&r  (n.) ;  Instftr  (n.  only  in  nom. 
ace.  sing.) ;  pSx  (m.  f.) ;  compftr  (m.  f.,  as  adjectives  the 
last  two  have  -1  stems). 

SBquor  (n.) ;  maxmor  (n.). 
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Four  neuters  change  -or-  to  -ur-  for  nominative  and  ac- 
cusative cases;  fibur  (n.);  fSmur  (n.,  in  other  cases  stems 
femdr-  and  femSn-,  §  449,  are  alike  used) ;  Jficiir  (n.,  in 
other  cases  stems  J6c0r*,  Jdclndr-,  are  alike  used,  and  more 
rarely  JOcInOr-);  rObiur  (n.,  probably  once  had  stem  in-e; 
comp.  robUB-tug;  and  Cato  probably  wrote  in  one  place 
robtts). 

-ftr  augur  (m.  f.,  once  had  stem  in  -a;  cf.  augus-tos);  ftiiAir 

(m.);  Lfontlres  (m.  pi.);  turtnr  (m.  f.);  vultur  (m.); 
cicur  (adj.). 

folgui:  (n.);  guttur  (n.  rarely  m.);  murmur  (n.); 
sulftir  (n.).    So  Anzor  (n.  m.  §  3*4),  Tibur  (n.). 

-dr  Adpeaser  (m.) ;  agger  (m.) ;  azner  (m.  rarely  f.) ;  assar  a5S 

(m.);  career  (nu);  Cdlte^s  (m.  pi.);  l&ter  (m.);  laver 
(f.) ;  Midclber  (m.  also  Mulciberl  iii  gen.  s.) ;  mtUler  (t.) ; 
Opiter  (m.);  passer  (m.);  prOcfires  (m.  pi.,  sing,  rare); 
tuber  (also  with  stem  in  -ur),  a  kind  of  fruit-tree  (f.?) ; 
the  fruit  (m.);  yespdr-e  (m.  abl.;  otherwise  with  -0  stem) ; 
YOmer  (m.  sometimes  in  nom.  TOmis). 

dSgtoer  (adj.  abl.  always  in  -1) ;  pauper  (adj.) ;  liber 
(adj.  abl.  almost  always  in  -i),  fruitful, 

Aodr  (n.);  o&d&yer  (n.);  doer  (^n.);  gibber  (Plin.  n.?); 
Iter  (n.  rare  except  in  nom.  ace.  sing.) ;  Xtlner  (n.  rare  in 
nom.  ace.  sing.);  jlU^ra  (n.  pi.;  in  ang.  has  stem  in  -o); 
p&p&yer  (n.  also  in  Plant,  m.);  piper  (n.);  slier  (n.); 
fllser  (a);  sflber  (n.);  taber  (n.),  (i)  a  hump,  (2)  a 
moril;  liber  (n.),  a  teat;  verbSra  (n.  pi.  also  abl.  sing, 
verbdre,  and  rarely  gen.  s.  yerbdrls). 

-er  (-r)     p&ter  (m.) ;  m&ter  (f.) ;  fr&ter  (m.) ;  acdplter  (m.) ;  all 
omit  e  before  r  in  all  cases  except  nom.  sing. 

-arr  far  (n.,  in  plur.  only  nom.  ace). 

-5r  All,  except  three,  masculine.  456 

dlor  (m.) ;  sOror  (f.) ;  uxor  (f.) ;  &dor  (n.  also  quoted  with 
stem  in  -6r);  prXm5r-em  (ace.  m.,  nom.  sing,  not  found), 
ardor  (m.);  ddlor  (m.);  ftmor  (m.);  cruor(m.);  fal- 
gor  (mu) ;  and  other  verbals  from  present  stem. 

actor  (m.);  auctor  (m.  f.);  &m&tor  (m.);  auditor  (m.); 
censor  (m.) ;  and  other  verbals  from  supine  stems.  For 
adjectives  m  comparative  degree  see  §  460. 

Slave  names;  e.g.  BKardpor,  i.e.  Marcus^  slave  (por= 
puer,  old  po^er),  Lucipor,  Publipor,  Qulntlpor,  &c.  were 
disused  in  Quintilian^s  time. 
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•to  fto  (m.), 

-6r,  v5r  (n.). 

-cr  v61iicrls  (f.     Cf.  §  430). 

(y)     Stemi  in  -a.  457 

All  except  vas,  os  {a  bone),  mensls,  change  s  into  r  before  a 
vowel;  i.e.  in  all  cases  except  nom.  sing. 

-te  (-Or)    All  neuter,  except  Upas  and  arlxw.  ^^s 

corpus  (n.);  ddcus  (n.);  dSdScuB  (n.);  f&dnuB  (n.,  also 
stem  facindr-) ;  f9xius  (n.) ;  fidgus  Tn.) ;  Utus  (n.) ;  nSmuB 
(n.);  pectus  (n.);  pdcus  (n.  See  also  §  395);  pdnus  (n., 
more  usually  f.  with  stem  in  -u;  see  §  398);  pignus  (n., 
also  stem  plgndr-) ;  stercus  (n.) ;  tempus  (n.,  but  temp&l 
is  the  best  attested  spelling  tor  the  locative) ;  tergos  (n.). 

UptLs  (m.) ;  arbOs  (f.  also  arbOr). 

t&ius  (indecL),  stretch}  used  as  adverb,     « 

-tB  (-6r)    nom.  sing,  -us;  other  cases,  -«r.  Originally  -6s,  §  213.  5. 

&CUS  (n.) ;  foBdus  (n.) ;  fCLzms  (n.) ;  gSnus  (n.) ;  glSmus 
(n.);  JfUrfirum  (n.  gen.  pi.  and  Jugerlbus  dat.  abl.  pi.;  tlie 
other  cases  from  an  -0  stem);  l&tus  (n.);  mtlnus  (n.  in 
nom.  ace.  pi.  both  munera  and  munla);  hdliis  (n.);  dnus 
(n.) ;  Opus  (n.) ;  pondus  (n.) ;  raudus  (n.) ;  rCldus  Tn.^  ; 
sOcus  (n.  only  nom.  ace.  sing.) ;  scOlus  (n.) ;  sldus  (n.) ; 
vellns  (n.) ;  viscus  (n.) ;  ulcus  (n.) ;  yuIxlus  (n.). 

VSnus  (f.) ;  yfitus  (adj.), 

•^s  (-6r)    nom.  s.  -5s  (gen.  -Oris). 

Cer6s  (f.);  ptLbSs  (adj.);  imptlbSs  (adj.,  pftener  impft- 
bis,  neut.  impUbe). 

-Is  (-6r)  clnls  (m.  rarely  f.");  ciicihnis  (m.,  also  with  stem  cucuxnl- 
§  412);  pulvis  (m.  rarely  f.,  also  pulvis).  In  oblique 
cases  -Is  becomes  -or;  e.g.  pulvis,  pulvdrem  (§  184.  3). 

-&s  vfts  (n.,  plural  yftsfi,,  vasOrum,  vasls,  from  stem  in  -o,  of 

which  the  singular  is  found  in  early  writers),  a  vessel; 
fas  (n.),  nefas  (n.,  both  only  in  nom.  ace.  sing.), 

t-oss  6s  (n.  See  also  §  398),  a  bone;  ez6s  (adj.  once  in  Lucr.). 

-6s  (-6r)    All  masculine  except  6s,  a  mouth,  ^^ 

Up6s  (m.) ;  Ii6n6s  (also  Ii6n6r) ;  l&Ms  (more  frequently 
l&Mr;  once  in  Verg.  l&Mr);  c616s  (also  c61or);  p&y68 
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(usually  pay6r);  5d08  (also  dddr);  rtlmttr  (cf.  rumiu- 
culiui);  flOs  (m.);  mOs  (m.);  rOe  (m.);  Ob  (n.,  no  gen. 
pi.,  dat.  and  abl.  rare). 

Adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree;  e.g.  mfillOr  (m. 
£.),  mdlltUi  (n.);  dtbriOr  (m.  f.),  dflritls  (n.);  &c.  have 
ablat.  sing,  rarely  in  -L  Instances  of  the  neuter  also  in 
-or  are  found  in  writers  of  the  seventh  century  u.ci;  e.g. 
prior,  posterior  bellum  in  Valerius  Ant.,  Claudius  Quad. 
&c, 

-08  (-to)  toUtto(f.). 

crOs  (n.) ;  Jtls  Tn.,  gen.  dat.  abl.  pi.  very  rare) ;  ptUi  (n.) ; 
rlU  (n.);  ttU  (n.):  (the  last  three  have  in  plural  only 
noih.  and  ace). 

-888  (-8Br)  as  (n.;  the  gen.  dat.  abl.  plural  are  very  rare). 

-ens  mensis  (m.);  xnensium  and  menBnnm  genitive  pi.  are 

sometimes  found  in  MSS.  but  menBxim  usually. 


Examples  of  declension   of  stems  in  -1,  -r,  and  -8. 
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Singular.       m. 
Nonu       consiU 


Ace. 

Gen. 
Dat 
Loc. ) 
Abl.  1 

Plural. 
Nom. ) 
Ace.  ) 


Gen. 
Dat. 
Loc 
Abl 


;} 


consiU-em       p&tr-em 


consul-Is 
consnl-I 

oonsnl-4 


consul-Ss 

consnl-nm 
oonsnl-Xbtis 


m, 
Ii6n0s 
or  lion6r 
)  homOr-em 


Compare  §  433. 

m.  adj. 

p&tdr  mSliOr  (m.  f.) 

xueliiis  (n.^ 
mellOr-em  (m.'f. 
melius  (n.) 
patr-Is         melior-Is  boner-Is 

patr-I  melior-I  honor-I 

patr-0  xnelior-ft  lumor-d 

(rarely  mellorl) 


patr-Ss        meli0r-8s  (m.f.)   honOr-Ss 
meliOr-&  (n.) 


patr-um      melior-um 
patr-Ibfts    m^or-IbiUi 


bonor-um 


bonor-XbtUi 


i6o 
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Singular 

n. 

n. 

n. 

lU 

Nom.  ) 
Ace.   3 

c&d&yfir 

rCbiir 

AptLs 

tempHs 

Gen. 

cadaver-Is 

roMr-Ia 

opSr-lB 

tempOr-Is 

Dat. 

cadaver-i 

robor-I 

oper-I 

tempar-I 

Loc.  ) 
Abl.  ] 

oadaver-d 

robor-ft 

oper-d 

teiiipcr-6 

(cf.  §  434; 

Plural. 

Nom.  ) 
Ace.   J 

cadayer-& 

rol)or-& 

• 

oper-ft 

tenipor-& 

Gen. 

cadaver-iim 

oper-vm 

tempoor-imi 

Dat.  ^ 

Loc.  > 

cadaver-ItitUi 

robOT'&ibi 

oper-IlitUi 

tempor-IbliB 

Abl.  J 

^ 

CHAPTER  XII. 


OLD  OR  EXCEPTIONAL  FORMS  OF  CASES  (Class  IL). 


Singular  Number. 

Accusative.    On  the  omission  of  the  final  m  see  §  86.    Its  462 
omission  in  writing  was  gradually  given  up  during  the  6th  century 
u.c. 

Genitive.  On  the  omission  of  the  final  ■  see  §  193.  c.  Cicero, 
in  his  poems,  and  Lucretius  appear  to  be  the  last  who  made  use  of 
this  omission. 

I.    Steins  in  -iu    Four  endings,  besides  the  regular  ••tiB,  are  463 
mentioned,  viz. : 

{a)  -UOB,  e.  g.  Senatoos  four  times  in  the  S,  C.  de  Baccanalibus. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  written  domos.  Ritschl  conjectures  domuos. 

(If)  -His,  the  uncontracted  ending  is  mentioned  as  used  by  seve- 
ral writers;  e.g.  senatuls  (Sisenna);  anuis  (Ten  Van*.);  partuls, 
fimetals,  domuls,  victais,  graduls,  rituls  (Varr.).  Gellius  (4,  j6) 
believed  that  Varro  and  Nigidius  Figulus  wrote  so  always. 
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(c)  -uug  as  found  in  MSS.  (e.g.  of  Pliny  the  elder)  was  pro- 
bably merely  so  written  to  denote  the  length  of  the  ft.  It  is  found 
also  in  the  nom.  ace.  plur. 

(d)  -1,  see  §399. 

2.  Stenu  in  -t    Partus  is  found  on  the  Bantine  bronze  a.u.c.  464 
621 — 6z(i, 

3.  Consonant  stems.  An  ending  in  -tis  is  found  in  some  in- 
scriptions, but  rarely  later  than  xoo  B.C.;  e.g.  Castoroa,  Venorus, 
Cereros,  Honoms,  Gasanui,  patnu,  nomlnos,  hoxnlnas,  prsavari- 
catlonus. 

An  ending  -es  is  found  in  Salutes,  Ap61ones  (before  the  2nd 
Punic  war),  and  Ceres. 

Dative.     Consonant  and  -1  stems,    -e  is  found  in  inscriptions  465 
chiefly  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  u.C;   (a)  e.g.  Junone, 
matre,  salute,  Dlove;  also  in  one  -1  stem  marte.     It  appears  to  have 
been  retained  in  some  phrases ;  e.  g.  solyeudo  sere  alieno;  Jure  dicundo, 
even  in  Livy  and  Suetonius. 

(b)  -el  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions;  e.g.  Apolenel,  legei,  liere- 
del,  Diovel,  Hercolel,  &c.  The  only  instances  from  -1  stems  seem 
to  be  fraudel,  martel,  urbel. 

Both  -el  and  -e  appear  in  the  oldest  inscriptions;  1  not  till  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.  Corssen  with  others  holds  -el  to  be  the 
original  dative  suffix,  -1  the  locative. 

Ablative,     i.    Stems  in  -u  and  stems  in  -L     The  ablative  466 
probably  ended  in  -Ud  and  -Id  (older  -ed).   But  no  certain  instances 
occur  in  inscriptions  except  navaled,  marld  in  the  Duillian  in- 
scription. 

In  one  or  two  instances  we  have  uu  to  denote  long  u;  e.g. 
pequlatuu,  arbltratuu. 

From  -1  stems  we  have,  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions,  both  -el 
and  -1;  e.g.  partel,  parti;  fontel,  omnel,  sortl. 

2.  Consonant  stems.  In  these  it  ended  in  early  times  in  -e  and  467 
-Id.  Thus  in  very  old  inscriptions  we  have  alrld  and  aire;  patre, 
nomlnld.  In  the  Duillian  inscr.  also  -ed;  e.g.  dlotatored.  (But 
the  copy  which  we  have  is  post-Augustan,  and,  as  Ritscbl  thinks, 
not  even  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original^  In  the  S,  C,  de  Bacc, 
is  coyentloiild.  (No  later  examples.)  Hence  the  ablative  occa- 
sionally appears  with  i,  the  d  having  fallen  off;  e.g.  deditlonl,  por- 

II 
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tlonl  (pras- August  inscrip.) ;  canil,  ySndri,  oner!  (Plaut.) ;  rationi, 
mncroni  (Lucr.  in  elision),  &c.  But  since  the  time  of  the  Gracchi 
the  ablative  in  -6  is  much  the  most  conunon  even  in.  inscriptions. 

Plural  Number. 

Nominative  and  Accusative,    i.  -uhb  sometimes  in  in-  468 
scriptions  and  MSS.  for-tta  (see  Detlefeen's  edition  of  Pliny,  HiV.). 

a.  Consonant  stems,  A  few  instances  are  found  in  MSS.  of  the 
ending  -ii. 

Genitive,     i.  Stems  in  -tl    The  contraction  of  -uuxn  is  rare;  469 
butourrum  (Verg.),  paBsum  (Lucil.  Mart)  are  found;  ezercitmn 
in  Mon,  Ancyr.,  maislstratum  (Liv.  Cod.  Feron.), 

a.  Consonant  stems,  Varro  speaks  of  old  forms  Traverum,  Jo- 
vertun  for  bonm,  JoYum;  and  Charisius  speaks  of  the  annalist 
Caelius  having  used  nuoerom,  and  Gellius,  the  historian,  regenim, 
laplderum,  (^m  nnx,  rex,  lapis).  Possibly  such  forms  are  due  to 
a  collateral  stem  in  -Is  (-6r);  as  in  cacnmUi,  §§  405^,  459;  bub  gen. 
sing.,  Buer-ls  (Plaut)..  But  they  may  arise  from  the  simple  addition 
of  -um  to  the  gen.  sing.;  e.g.  nacis-nm  would  become nuceram. 
Compare  familias  sing.,  familiamm  plural. 

Dative  and  Ablative.    The  final  s  was  omitted  or  not  470 
pronounced  in  early  poetry  before  a  word  beginning  with  a  con- 
sonant 


Thq  early  form  was  in  -ebui;  e.g.  tempestatelniB. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


GREEK  NOUNS.    CLASS  I. 


Greek  noims  in  the  prae-Augustan  period  generally  received  471 
slight  changes,  especially  of  vowels,  to  adjust  them  to  the  Latin 
usage.    These  forms  were  generally  retained  by  the  prose  writers, 
but  the  Augustan  poets,  especially  Propertius,  Ovid  and  (later) 
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StatiuSy  often  introduced  the  Greek  forms  instead ;  and  many  words 
not  in  common  use  are  found  in  the  Greek  form  only^ 


!•    Stems  in  -a. 

The  Greek  nouns  corresponding  to  the  Latin  -a  stems,  ended  in  A,ii 
the  nom.  sing,  as  follows:  masc.  -ar  (-&b),  fem.  -a  (-&),  after  a  vowel 
or  r;  otherwise,  masc.  -j^s  (-^s),  fem.  -^  (-8).    If  Latinized  all 
become  simply  -&. 

In  oblique  cases  the  Greek  declension  has  (usually)  -ft,  -6  in  the  473 
vocative,  -fin,  -6n  in  the  accusative  singular.  But  the  Latin  voca- 
tive in  -&  and  ace.  in  -am  (or  -em,  from  Greek  gentile  names)  are 
often  found  even  when  the  nominative  retains  the  Greek  form. 
Stems  in  -tes  had  vocative  (Greek,  as  well  as  Latin)  -tft,  e.  g.  Thy- 
esta;  also  -tS,  e.g.  Bo0t8.  Patronymics  in  -des  had  vocative  -de, 
e.g.  T^didS,  .fiftddd,  Alddfi;  sometimes  -dft,  e.g.  Atftddil,  Cecr6pld& 
(Ovid),  Andiislftdft  (Verg.);  accusative  always  -d8n,  e.g.  Laertia- 
dSn,  PfiUden.  So  also  feminine  nouns  with  nom.  s.  in  -8;  e.g.  Cir- 
cSn,  Frienfin. 

The  genitive,  dative,  and  locative  almost  always  take  the  Latin 
form  -«.  But  Propertius,  Ovid  and  later  poets  usually  make  the 
genitive  in  -es  from  nominatives  in  -e.  So  also  Quintilian  in  names 
like  mnsIcS.  A  dative  in  -9  is  rarely  found  except  in  some  (not 
early)  inscriptions,  e.  g.  BsBbla  PboBbe ;  Jiili»  Stratonlce,  &c. 

The  ablative  o£  stems  in  -68  and  -8  is  usually  -8. 

The  plural  is  almost  always  in  the  Latin  form.     (Names  of  474 
peoples  &c.  often  have  -nm  for  -arnm.    See  §  364.) 

The  following  examples  will  serve  to  show  the  variety  in  the  475 
nominative  case  singular. 

I.     Greek  nouns  In  -aj  (-ftB),  or  -7;y  (-6b).     Masculine, 

(a)  Appellatives,  S^cdpbaata,  p56ta,;«nanta,  pir&ta  always. 
Similarly  atblSta,  MbllopGla,  propria,  clthaxlsta,  and  in  Plant. 
trapeiNata  (rpcnrc^tn/r) ;  danista  (dai^tcmir).  In  Cicero,  aziagnostes, 
geOmetres,  aoplilsteB.  Later  dynastes,  choranles,  allptes,  cometes, 
pyctes,  tetrarcheB,  pyrites,  &c.  So  satr&pes  (ace.  usually  satr&pam). 

^  "  Nunc  recentiores  instituerunt,  grsecis  nominibus  graecas  declina- 
tiones  potius  dare,  quod  tamen  ipsum  non  semper  fieri  potest.  Mihi 
autem  placet  rationem  latinam  sequi,  quousque  patitur  decor." 
Quintilian  (i.  5.  63). 

II — 2 
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(^)  Gentile  names,  Persa  (Plaut.),  Penes  (Cic.) ;  Scythes  (Cic. 
Hor.),  Bcytlia  (Lucan).  In  Cicero  AMirites,  Crotonl&tes,  ^EilrOtes. 
Stagintes. 

(f)  Names  of  men.  Hennla  (Cic),  MIda  (Ter.),  Uarsya  (Hor. 
Ov.),  PaiiB&nia  (Cic),  Plxasdrla  (Ter.),  Perdlcca  (Curt.),  JESta 
(Ov.),  Pmsla  (Cic  Liv.).  On  the  other  hand  Andilas,  Amyntas 
(Cic) ;  Pruslas  (Liv.) ;  JE&eas,  &c 

AncMses,  Achfttes,  Thyestes.  Patronymics  rarely  have  4L.  Thus 
HSraclides,  Alcldes,  Asciepi&des,  Pelldes.  But  Atrldft  is  found  (Hor. 
Ov.).  Lucretius  has  two  patronymics  from  Latin  names:  He]nml&- 
d»  (dat.  sing.),  son  of  Memmius;  Sdpl&das  (nom.  8.;.Sclpladam 
;icc.  s.  Hor.;  Sdpiadsa  gen.s.,  Prop.,  Hor.;  Scipiadas  ace.  pL,  Verg.), 
son  of  Scipio, 

2.     Greek  nouns  in  -a  (-ft)  or  -ij  (-8).     Feminine.  476 

(a)  appellatives,  Ap<itli§c&,  aulft,  bibUotlLScft,  tragOBdlft,  eomos- 
dlft,  pr5r&,  m&chserft,  purptirft  (iroptfyvpa)^  anc6r&  (ayKvpa),  nanseft 
(i/avo-td),  eplsttda  (fVtoToX?;),  scsBna  (a-ic^vi]),  always.  In  Cicero, 
graxmnaticft,  dlalectlcft,  rhetOiIcft,  m1l8ic&:  in  Quintilian  granu 
matlcd,  &c. 

(b)  Names  of  places,  JEtnft,  Cretft,  Ubsrft,  Spartft,  Id&,  Itliftcft, 
&c.,  but  in  Ovid  usually  JEtnS,  CretS,  &c.  ThessftlonXca  (Cic); 
Tbessalonlce  (Liv.  Plin.).    Always  Cyr6n9,  Mero§. 

(f)  Names  of  ewomen.  For  'AXuc/lwJi/i;  Alcnmfina  (Plant),  Alc- 
m6na  (Cic),  Alcm6n8  (Ovid).  In  Cicero,  Varro,  &c.,  AndrOm&clia, 
AutlOpa,  EurOpa,  Hdc&ta,  HdlSna, 'Sdmfila,  &c  In  poets  usually 
Androm&chS,  &c  But'nympha  (Gat.  Verg.  Ov.),  nsrmphS  (Ov.). 
Always  BSrenXce,  Hdbe,  Dapline,  Persdphdne,  Phabe,  RhOdOpey 
ThtUe,  TislpbOne,  &c. 

ii.     Stems  in  -o.  477 

The  -0  stems  in  Greek  had  -or  (-6s)  in  nom.,  -01/  (-6n)  in  accus. 
(and  neuter  nominative)  singular.  The  Latin  form  (-lunj  for  the 
accus.  is  often  found,  even  when  a  Latinized  nominative  (-fts, 
sometimes  •^r  for  -Srus)  is  not  found.  The  other  cases  rarely  re- 
ceived any  other  than  a  Latin  form. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  usage: 

Singular,     i.    Appellatives  (Feminine),  e.g.  methddus,  pe(ri6-  47s 
duB,  atOmus,  antldStns,  dialectus,  always.    So  txlmfitms  or  trimfi- 
ter;  tetramdtrus,  or  tetramSter;  on  the  other  hand  diamdtros  ^also 
diamdtros),  perlmdtros,  barMtos   (m.  and  f);    pbasSlos,  a  ooat^ 
fosSlUB,  a  6oat,  a  bean. 
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a.  Names  of  plants^  &c.,  e.g.  acanthus  (m.),  aspftrSiras  (m.\ 
asphOdSliiB  (m.),  liyadntlias  (m.),  helldbdros  (m.  more  frequently 
helldbdrum,  n.),  papyrus  (f.),  &c.  But  lOtds  ff.),  aspai&tliOs,  &c. 
Precious  stones  (mostly  feminine),  ametliSTBtiu  (r.),  zmaragdus  (m.), 
electmm  (n.),  topazos  (f.),  &c.  Animals,  arctos  (f.) ;  Boorpios  or 
Bcorpiixs  (m.),  camSlas  (m.  f.),  Sec. 

3.  Names  of  towns  and  islands  (feminine),  e.g.  Ab^dua,  Cor- 
Inthus,  LampB&cos,  P&plius,  Cjlpnis,  BliOdus,  Tdnddiu,  Eplme,  &c. 
The  forms  in  -os  (-ov)  in  the  poets  chiefly.  Always  JEgyptus,  but 
(nom.)  Imbros,  Lemnoe,  Delos,  Sflmos,  Sestos,  Tyros,  &c. 

Names  of  rivers  and  mountains  (masculine),  P6n6as,  Caystrus, 
MsBander,  Pamassos,  &c.  Also  Pexi6os,  &c.  Usually  Pellon  (n.) 
and  nom.  Olympus  (m.),  Cauc&sus  (m.),  ace.  Olsrmpum,  GaucasiuxL 

4.  Names  of  men.  Usually  Latinized,  especially  those  in  -po^ 
(-rus),  preceded  by  a  consonant;  e.g.  Teucer,  Mfileager,  rarely  Me- 
leagros,  Antlp&ter,  Alexander,  Uenander,  sometimes  Uenandros, 
Evander,  sometimes  Evandrus.  So  we  have  as  accusatives  Daid&lon, 
8Isj^lium,  &c. 

The  genitive  is  sometimes  in  -u;  e.g.  Menandru,  ApoUodoru. 

PanthfLs,  voc.  Panthu  is  a  contracted  fDrm  {YLavQoo^t  Uavdof)* 

Greek  words  in  -ecoy  (-eOa),  are  either  completely  Latinized ; 
e.  g.  TyndarfttLs,  PSndlStUi,  or  sometimes  have  nom,  -Os,  ace.  -to  or 
-0,  e.g.  AndrOgeos  (gen.  AndrOgeo,  and  Andr6gel  in  Vergil). 

So  also  a  few  names  of  places,  viz.:  Athos,  Ceos,  ace.  Atbdn 
(Cat.  Ov.  Verg.),  Atho  f  Liv.  Plin.),  Ceo  (Gic).  Coos  (Mela),  Q6ta 
(Liv.)  for  Ko^sj  KaJj,  has  ace.  Coum  (Plin.  Tac),  abl.  Coo  (Gic. 
Phn.). 

For  some  stems  in  cv-  (eu-)  see  §  48a. 

Plural.    The  Nominative  rarely  in  -<b;  e.g.  Adelphos  (Ter.),  479 
canSphOroe,  arctce,  cosmco  (Gic),  Sola,  lotOB  (Plin.).    The  Greek 
genitive  in  -cav  (-to)  is  found  sometimes  with  liber  as  the  name  of  a 
book;  e.g.  VergiFs  BUcdlicon,  Georglcon;  Manilius^  Astrondmlcon; 
rarely  otherwise;  e.g.  Colonia  Therseon,  for  Theraorum  (Sail.), 

On  the  genitive  in  -urn,  e.g.  Pelasgum,  Orajnm,  see  §  365. 
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Greek  nouns  of  this  class,  as  of  the  first  clas8»  frequently  retain  480 
such  of  their  Greek  inflexions  as  are  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Latin 
inflexions.  Plautus,  Terence  and  Cicero  for  the  most  part  Latinize 
the  inflexions.  Propertius,  Ovid  and  the  post-Augustan  poets  very 
fi^equently  retain  the  Greek  vowels  and  -n  (for  -m)  of  the  ace.  sing, 
and  short  pronunciation  of  the  final  syllables.  Intermediate  between 
these  two  parties  stand  Vergil  and  Horace,  who  with  Com.  Nepos, 
Pliny  and  other  post- Augustan  prose  writers  share  the  same  ten- 
dency as  Ovid,  out  use  many  of  the  Latin  forms.  The  Greek 
forms  in  all  writers  are  much  more  frequent  in  proper  names  than  in 
appellatives. 

I.    Stems  in  -0,  -eu,  -y.  4*« 

-o  {a)    Masculine,    nom.  in  -Cs;  ace.  -fiem  or  (poet.)  -WL; 

gen.  -4l8;  dat  -01.  Plural  nom.  -Ms;  ace.  -O&s;  gen. 
-Oum;  dat  abl.  -(ilbiu?  (-Glsin  once  in  Ovid). 

e.g.  hfiroB,  MinoB. 

(b)  Feminine.  All  cases  in  -o,  except  gen.  -fUi.  Ovid 
occasionally  has  accusative  in  -on.  The  early  poets  TEn- 
nius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  and  once  Plautus),  treated  theni 
as  having  stems  in  -On  (e.  g.  DldOnem,  &c.).  So  also  the 
late  writers,  e.  g.  Servius,  Macrobius. 

e.g.  Allecto,  Argo,  GaJllBto,  Cftlypao,  DI<lo,  Scho,  H6ro, 
lo,  Ino,  ISanto,  TheAno,  Sappho. 

-en  Masculine.    Nom.  -SHa;  voc.  -TO;  ace.  -enm  or  (poet)  48a 

Ca^;  gen.  -ol  or  (poet)  -ods;  dat  abl.  -eo.  The  poets 
(e.g.  Verg.  Ov.  Prop.),  often  treat  -el,  -eo  as  one  syllable 
(see  §  232). 

^  Cicero  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  (6.  9.  §  i)  had  used  the  expression 
"In  Pirseea  cum  exissem,"  and,  Atticus  having  commented  on  it,  Ciceix> 
replies  (7.  3.  §10),  **Venioad  'Piraeea,'  in  quo  magis  reprehendendus 
sum,  quod  homo  Romanus  *  Pirseea*  scripserim,  non  'Pirseum,*  sic 
enim  omnes  nostri  locuti  sunt,  quam  quod  '  in '  addiderim.'* 
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e.g.  Atrens,  Oepbeiu,  Erechthens,  HnfiBthens,  Nfirens, 
Qrpheiu,  Ffilefiu,  Feraens,  FrOmetheiu,  PInseuB,  FrOteus, 
TSrens,  T1i6b6iui,  Tsrphodens,  TyndArens,  &c«  For  metre's 
sake  we  have  in  ace.  Iddmta6&,  niOnSa  (Veig.),  C&p&a6& 
(Stat). 

The  plural  is  rarely  found;  e.g.  accus.  Uegareos 
(Quintil.),  Fhlnefts  or  FhlnSas  (Mart.). 

The  name  of  the  Macedonian  king  Perseus  had  an  e- 
stem  used  in  Cicero,  and  an  -eu  stem  used  in  Livy. 
Other  writers  generally  follow  Livy.  Thus  in  Cicero, 
nom.  Ferses;  ace.  Fersen,  rarely  Feraem;  gen.  dat.  Fers»; 
abl.  Feisa.  In  Livy,  nonL  Ferseus;  ace.  Ferseum  and 
Fersea;  gen.  Fenei;  dat.  abl.  Ferseo. 

In  Horace  are  found  AcUllfil,  inizfiL 

The  Greek  dfA(f>op€vs  (m.),  is  in  Lat.  always  amphOra 
a). 

-y  Nom.  -ys  Voc.  -y  (in  poets) ;  ace.  -yn  or  -arm;  gen.  -jrls  483 

or  -yo8;  dat.  -yi;  abL  -ye. 

e.g.  thXHfB  (f.),  Cotys  (m.),  ErlnyB  (f^,  Bftlys  (m.), 
FHorcys  (f.),  TStnys  (f.  dat  TWbSl  once  Catul.). 

%.    Stems  in  -e  and  -U  484 

-e  (a)    Masculine.    Nom.  s.  -ds^.    Ace.  -em  or  niore  fre- 

quently (especially  in  post-Augustan  writers),  in  -8n. 
Gen.  usually  in  -1",  sometimes  -la.  Abl.  in  -«,  rarely  -6. 
In  plural  these  stems  are  often  treated  as  if  they  ended 
in  -a'. 

-ce  e.g.  Fluumftces. 

-Che  e.g.  L&ches. 

-te  e.  g.  Acestes,  Ach&tee,  BOOtes,  Bnpbrfttes,  HlppSctfttes,  Iphl- 

cr&tes»  Is5cr&tes,  Mtthrldatea,  Orestes,  Flirafites,  FOlj^cr&tes, 
SOcr&tes,  Tliyestes,  Tlrldfttes,  Tlmdcr&tes,  X&idcr&tes,  &c. 

A  genitive  in  -«  is  occasionally  found  in  the  poets; 
e.  g.  Antiph&ta,  Bootss,  Orestao,  TbyestsB. 

^  These  steins  properly  end  in  -oy,  or  -ef;  e.g.  ^toKpares,  ^^yoj. 
The  final  r,  which  is  changed  to  r  in  Latin  (§  183  H),  is  omitted  in 
Greek. 

3  In  Greek  inscriptions  such  forms  as  ZuKpdrov,  KoKKiKpdrov,  EaX* 
XiffOivov,  &c,  (instead  of  ^ufKpdrovs,  Sec),  occur,  even  in  Attic. 

8  Forms  like  Xw^dytu,  H/yo^tr^ai,  &c,  occur  in  Greek  since  Plu<< 
tarch. 
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-de  e.  g.  jQoIbi&deB,  jbistldes,  CameMes,  DlttmedM,  EnifpIdeSy 

G&nj^6dM,  H3rpdrld68,  MUtl&det,  PftlimMM,  Paxxntaldes, 
SlmonldM,  Thtloj^dldes.  Proper  patronymics  belong  to 
the  first  class,  §  475. 

-ne  e.g.   Art&plienieB,     OUstliSiieB,   DemostUiieB,    Dlogfines, 

SCfindplianes. 

-le  e.g.  AdiiUes  (see §  482),  ArlstOteles,  HerdUes,  PrazIteiM, 

Thales  (see  §  494) ;  Ag&tliOGleB,  EmpM5Cle8,  Tlifixnl8t661eB, 
Fdrldes. 

A  few  instances  of  ace.  in  -&  are  found  from  stems  in 
-de,  e.g.  Pdrldea,  Btr&tddea  (Quintil.) ;  Pythddea,  Bdplid- 
dea  (Sen.);  £teodd&  (SUt.). 

-se  (-ze)    e.g.  Gtotarzes,  Oazes,  Ulizes  (see  §  482),  XerxeSp  Vologeses 
(some  cases  of  a  stem  in  -0  are  found  from  the  last-named). 

(jS)  Neuters.     Nom.  ace.  sing.  -6b  or  -tU.    Nom.  ace.  485 
pi.  -9  (no  other  cases),  e.g.  cStOs,  mdlOB,  jidlfiglLB;  Temps 
(plur.  only).    Fel&gus  (n.),  and  oetus  (m.),  are  also  used 
with  -o  stems.   So  also  todbnm  (ace),  erelii,  (gen.),  erebo ; 
chao  (dat.),  c&cddtlieB  (adj.  n.). 

-1  (a)    Feminine  (chiefly,  except  names  of  rivers).    Nom.  486 

in  -iB.    Ace.  in  -Im  or  -In,  abl.  -i. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  I)ftsl8  (ace.  also  in  -em),  eaim&blB, 
phtblsiB,  pftr&ljhdB,  pOfiBlB,  pristlB,  tigrls  (also  with  stem 
in  -Id). 

Names  of  Persons,  e.g.  SesQstrlB  (m.),  HepMtlB  (f.), 
Aloestis  (f.). 

Names  of  Places,  e.g.  AmpliipOllB,  Ne&pOUs,  &c.; 
CUrsTbdiB,  HlBp&llB,  LeptlB,  MemphiB,  Sj^1)&ri8,  &c.,  also 
the  plurals  Oadls,  SardlB,  SyrtiB,  TralllB. 

Names  of  Rivers.  Masculine,  e.g.  iQlilB,  BsotlB  (abl.- 
also  in  -d),  UgftriB,  UriB,  TamdBlB,  T&naiB,  TligziB  (see  also 
§  501),  TXMrlB;  VeBtels,  VlBurgis. 

A  gen.  pi.  in  -5n  occurs  in  the  word  mdtftmorpliOBeOn  as 
part  of  the  title  of  Ovid's  work. 

O)    Neuter.    Nom.  in  -1.    Cappftrl,  gnmml  (or  enminl),  4&7 
BinSpi,  &c.    These  three  are  also  found  with  nom.  in  -Ib, 
ace.  in  -im. 

3.     Consonant  stems. 

The  Greek  forms  are:  Singular  gen.  -68  (Lat.  -Ib);  ace  -4  463 
(Lat.  -em) ;  Pljiral  nom.  -6b  (Lat.  -Ba).     Other  differences  apply 
only  to  particular  stems. 
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{a)  Labial  items:                                                                           489 

-&p  e.  g.  Lselaps  (m.). 

^p  e.  g.  JBtblops  (m.),  FMops  (m.). 

-5p  e.g.  Cj^dopB  (m.). 

-^h  e.g.  grypB  (m.   In  plur.  alsogryphi,  grypli6rain,  grsrphls). 

-£b  e.g.  Arabs  (m.,  also  nom.  Ar&bus;  abl.  Ar&M). 

-yb  e.g.  CbUybfi  (m.). 

{h)  Guttural  stems:                                                                        490 

-fto  e.  g.  autliraz  (f.),  C6raz  (m.). 

-de  e.g.  Capp&doz  (some  cases  from  stems  in  -o  in  post- 
Augustan  writers). 

-j^o  e.g.  Eryx  (m.  ace.  Erycum;  abl.  Ezyco  Cic.  Tac). 

4c  e.g.  cbooxilz  (f.),  CIliz  (adj.),  bystriz  (f.). 

-&c  e.g.  tbOraz  (m.),  AJaz  (m.),  Thraz  (m.),  Fhssaz  (m.), 

-yc  e.g.  Ceyx  (m.),  bombyz  (m.). 

-j^cb  e.  g.  dnyz  (m.  f.),  sarddiiyz  (f.).                                          49x 

-no  e.  g.  lynx  (f.  rarely  m.). 

-tK  e.g.  Phryx  (m.),  Styx  (f.),  Iftpyx  (m.). 

-yz  e.  g.  coccyx  (m.). 

-ng  e.g.  Spbinx  (f.),  syilnx  (f.),  pb&laax  (f,). 
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(f)     Dental  stems:  (a)  Ttems  in  -t. 

-ftt  (i)    Neuter.     Nom.  s.  in  -ft:  Plural  nom.  in  -tft;  gen. 

in  -tOrum ;  dat.  abl.  in  -tls,  sometimes  in  -tlbuB. 

e.g.  diploma,  embl6ma,  dplgramma,  p&rftpSgma,  p6rl- 
strOma,  plaama,  p06ma,  prObl&na,  tOreuina.  The  early 
scenic  poets  and  Sueton.  treated  scbema  as  having  an  -a 
stem  with  short  penult  (but  Naevius  has  scb6m&t6) :  Varro 
is  said  to  have  used  scbSm&sIn  as  the  dat  plur.  In 
Plautus  glauclUnam  (ace.)  for  y\avKiii\ui  (n.). 

{%)  Neuter.     Nom.  s.  in  -fts;  e.g.  artdcreas,  bftodras, 
drjfklpfilas. 

.-It  Nom.  s.  in  Is;  e.g.  Cb&rls  (f.).  ^^3 

Neuter.     Nom.  s.  in  -I;  e.g.  oxj^mSU,  bydrOmeiL 

-Ot  Nom.  s.  in  -Os;  e.g.  JEgdcdros  (m.),  rbln0c«ro8  (m.),  494 

Eros  (m.). 

-St  Nom.  s.  in  -Ss ;  e.  g.  Idbes  (m.),  xnagnes  (m.) ;  CrSs,  D&res, 

Tbftles,  ClirtoieB,  FMldlftcbes,  &c.    The  last  three  have 
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also  forms  as  from  -1  stems;  e.g.  TbSMn^  TlUUi,  Tbile 
(§  484.  It  has  vowd,  not  dental,  stem  in  Herodotus 
and  Attic  Greek). 

-Stb  Nonu  s.  in  -81;  e.g.  Fames. 

-aat  Norn.  s.  in  -as,  rarely  in  -ans;  ace.  in  -aata,  often  in  495 

poets;  vocative  sometimes  in  -&;  e.g.  Cialeli&,  FaUA. 

e.g.  ftdftmas  (m.),  gigas  Tm.),  iUiOias  (m.  the  other' 
cases  most  frequently  formed  as  from  a  stem  in  -anto) ; 
Atlas  (m.),  Calduui  (m.),  CttrjMMmtM  (m.  plur.),  FaUas 
(m.),  Thoas  (m.). 

For  the  Greek  forms  Anrligas  (nu),  Tftras  (m.)  in  prose 
we  have  regular  -o  stems;  e.g.  Agrlgentoxn,  T&Mntiun. 

-<mt  Nom.  s.  in  -On.    All  masculine.  496 

e.g.  hSffscm,  season,  Anacreon,  AntdmMon,  CUron,. 
FbaAtlioo,  drftoo,  chftwiwlmwi,  Greon,  Antlphon,  Jambsihim, 

The  last  three  words,  and  others  ending  in  -lAont, 
have  in  Plautus  and  Terence  and  sometimes  in  Cicero 
stems  in  -phOn,  nonu  -plio,  only;  e.g.  CtMtplio,  ace. 
Oteslj^lLOnem,  5cc. 

-tmt  Nom.  s.  in  -ns.  497 

e.g.  Fttsslniis  (m.),  WOImis  (f.),  Tt&pesns  (f.).  For 
StTToOr  Cicero  has  SUKmtnm;  Lucan  and  Silius  SIpfLs 
(m.);  so  in  Livy  and  Pliny,  Hydmntnm  (ydpovi). 
Achengis  (Plant,  Lucr.),  Adieron  (Cic  dec.). 

-eat  Nom.  s.  in  -Is;  e.g.  SXmoIs. 

-ynth         Nom.  s.  in  -ns;  e.g.  Tlryns 

(fi)    Stems  in  -d. 

In  nom.  sing,  -d  gives  place  to  -s.  . 

-&d  Nom.  s.  in  -&s.    All  feminine;  e.g.  hebd&mas,  lampas 

(ace.  s.  generally  lamp&da) ;  Fallas  (dat  s.  FalUUU  once) ; 
Areas,  OftiBB,  Drj^as,  H&m&dryas,  Hj^as,  mas,  Ksanas, 
Hdmas,  Ortas,  Flatas,  Tbyam, 

A  few  instances  of  gen.  pi.  in  -Sn  occur;  e.g.  hebdd- 
m&don,  Arcftdon  (Varr.);  and  of  dat  pi.  in  -&sin;  e.g. 
E&madrj^&dn,  dec.  (Prop.)  ;  TrOftsln,  T^wwiSjrfu  (Ovid). 

-(MK  Nom.  s.  in  -lis;  e.g.  ttlplls  (m.),  d&sj^pas;  ueiampiiB,  499 

.  m.  (voc.  Meiampn,  once  in  Stat).  From  (Edlpos  (m.) 
the  following  forms  are  found,  eniefiy  in  Seneca  (Trag,) 
and  Statins:  nom.  -lis,  -Mes;  voc.  -4;  ace.  -nm  (Cic), 
-6da?  -6dem,  -Men;  gen.  -6dls  (Cic,  Stat.),  -5d»  (Sen., 
Stat);  dat  -M»;  abl.  -Ode  (Cic),  -Od&. 
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-td  Nom.  s.  in  -jhi;  voc.  in  -t  in  poets;  eg.  diUmyi  (£), 

paamys  (f.),  I&P78. 

-Id  Nom.  s*  in  -to;  voc.  in  poets  (not  Plant.  Or  Ter.),  fre-  sa> 

quently  in  -L     Other  Greek  forms  are  frequent;  dat. 
sing,  in  X  occurs  once,  viz.  UXndldX  (Catul.). 

As  regards  the  age.  s.  these  stems  fall  into  two  classes: 

(i)  Ace.  s.  in  -Idem  in  prose  and  prae- Augustan  poets; 
in  -Xd&  in  post- Augustan  poets.    All  feminine. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  sBgto,  aspto,  cantli&rlB,  endrdmis, 
6ph6mdrl8,  herOis,  pdriscdlto,  prdboscis,  pjh:iUkito,  pyzls, 
tjhrannlfl  (ace.  s.  in  -ld&  once  in  Cicero). 

Names  of  persons:  e.g.  Am&ryllls,  BacChlB,  Ghr^sto, 
D0rl8,  LUb,  I^oOrls,  FbyUto,  Tbftls. 

Patronymics,  &c. :  e.  g.  BrIsSto,  CadmSls,  Oolchto,  QnOsis, 
BQnCis,  FrI&meto,  Salmdnto,  Tltftnis. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Aulto,  Chalcto,  Locrto,  Fersto, 
PhOdB. 

(a)    Ace.  s.  in  -Im  or,  sometimes,  esp.  in  Augustan  yn 
and  post-Augustan  poets,  -in.    So  all  masculines  and 
some  feminines.  An  abl.  or  dat.  s.  in  -I  is  found  in  some; 
e.g.  Bapdllj  Oslrl,  Fh&l&rl,  ThStl,  BCmTrftml. 

Appellatives:  e.g.  Ibis  (f.,  also  in  plur.  ibes,  iUnm), 
Irto  (f.),  tigrls  (both  river  and  animal,  also  declined  as 
if  with  stem  in  -i.    JDat.  abl.  plur.  only  tlgrlbiu). 

Names  of  persons.  Masculine;  e.g.  Alexis,  AdOnis 
(in  Plautus  once  ace.  Adoneiun),  Dapbnls,  Enpdlto,  Mabto, 
F&ris  (the  last  three  have  ace.  also  in  -Idem),  HibxIs, 
Thyrsis,  Zeuzto,  Anfibto,  Boslrto,  Oslrto,  Serftpto. 

Feminine;  e.g.  Isto,  Sftmlrftrnto,  Frocrto,  Th9tto. 

Names  of  countries:  e.g.  Fbflsto  (f.),  FhtUOtto  (f.) 
have  also  ace.  in  -Idem  or  -Id&. 

-Id  Nom.  s.  in  -to;  e.g.  apsto  (f.),  crBnto  (f.).  (From  Kprjmb'  sos 

we  have  only  an  -a  stem,  crdplda.) 
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These  generally  retain  -n  in  nominative  (except  some  in  -On) ; 
ace.  s.  frequently  in  -&;  plur.  in  -&8. 

-On  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -On;  gen.  s.  sometimes  in  -nOs;  e.g. 

cfinon  (m.),  dsBmon  (m.),  gnGmon  (m.),  sindon  (f.), 
s6  Arlon  (m.),  Ctorgon  (f.),  Memnon  (m.),  IxXoii  (m.). 
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Some  have  also  nom.  s.  in -o;  e.g.  iU^ftmemno  (m.), 
Axnpblo  (m.),  L&cfidsnio  (f.),  K&cMo  (m.),  Strymo  (m.). 

Iftsdnl  dat.  sing,  in  Statius. 

-fin  e.g.  FblldpGamexL 

-an  Masculine;  e.g.  psBan,  iQcman,  Acaman,  Titan  (rarely  504 

declined  as  with  -0  stem),  Fan  (ace.  s.  always  Pftna). 

-On  Mostly  masculine. 

Names  of  persons  and  things.    Nom.  s.  usually  in  -o ;  505 
e.g.  arrH&bo  (sometimes  f.),  myOp&ro,.Blpho,  Apollo  (also 
e.g.  ApolUnem),  L&co,  AmpUtruo,  DrOmo,  Phormlo,  81mo» 
Trftnio,  Dio,  Hifiro,  Milo,  Parmenlo,  Plato,  Pyzrlio,  Zeno. 
So  also  stems  in  -phOn,  see  §  496. 

But  Triton,  T61&mon,  Clilron. 

Names  of  places.  Nom.  s.  usually  in  -on;  e.g.  OOlOplion 
(m.),  Mftrftthon  (f.),  Blcj^on  (f.),  B&Won  (f.),  Cftlj^don  (f.), 
HSUcon  (m.),  GlthsBTon  (m.),  (RUblco  (m.),  is  not  a  Greek 
word).  For  Ancon,  CrOto  (m.),  we  have  often  -a  stem, 
viz.  AncOna,  CrOtGna. 

-8n  e.g.  attfigen  (m.  Also  a  stem  in  -a,  atta^pena);  Siren  (f.),  506 

splen  (m.),  Troazen  (f.). 

-In  e.g.  delpliln  (m.  usual  nom.  delplilnus);    Eleusln  (f.), 

^Trftchln  (f.).    Rarely  nom.  s.  in  -s;  e.g.  S&l&mlB  (f.). 

(f)     Stems  in  -s  or  -r:  exhibit  simple  stem  in  nominative.  507 

-ftr  e.g.  nectar  (n.). 

-Or  all  masculine,  e.g.  rhfitor  (m.),  Amyntor,  AntSnor,  Castor, 

Hector,  Mentor,  Nestor. 

-fts  (fa)    Nom.  s.  in  -ns;  e.g.  Llgus. 

-fir  Nom.  s.  in  -Sr;  e.g.  fter;  (m.  ace.  s.  usually  ft6r&,  but 

aerem  in   Cato  and  Celsus);   sother  (m.  ace.  always 
»th6r&). 

-6r  e.g.  ch&racter  (m.),  cr&ter  (m.)acc.  cr&t5ra  (Cic).  Also 

with  stem  in  -a ;  nom.  s.  cratSra  and  creterra.    For  pan- 
tlier,  stater,  we  have  always  panthSra,  statSra. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


ADVERBS   AND   CONJUNCTIONS. 

Adverbs  and  Conjunctions  are  indeclinable  words,  some  of  508 
them  cases  of  existing  words,  others  cases  of  lost  words,  others 
words  with  case-suffixes,  different  from  those  in  conmion  use  in 
Latin,  others  mutilated  remnants  of  fuller  expressions. 

They  are  here  arranged  according  to  the  final  letter  of  the 
ending,  which  sometimes  is  a  suffix,  sometimes  part  of  the  stem 
or  some  modification  thereof. 

-a  Abl.  sing.  fem.  from  -0  or  rather  -a  stems.   (Cf.  §1120.)  scg 

ea,  in  that  direction;  liao,  iliac,  and  (Plaut,  Ter.) 
lUa;  alia;  qua,  qiiaquA,  quanam,  quallbet;  nequaquam, 
by  no  means;  usquequaqne,  e*very<ivbere ;  utralibet,  in 
<ivhicbever  direction  you  please.  These  ablatives  are  often 
used  with  tenus;  e.g.  eatenuB,  thus  far ^  bactenus,  qoa- 
tenus,  quadamtenuB,  aUquatemu.  So  drca,  about;  Jiizta, 
dote;  erga,  tofiuards. 

Supra  (supera  Lucr.  often),  above;  tnfrfi,  below; 
extra,  outside;  Intra,  (witbin;  ultra,  beyond;  dtra,  on  this 
side;  contra,  against.  (See  §  160. 6.)  So  frostra  (in  Plaut 
sonietimes  £riuitr&;  ne  froatra  Bis,  not  to  deceive  you^y 
in  vain. 

So  with  prepositions,  which  in  the  ordinary  language 
take  an  accusative;  e.g.  antea  (antidea  old),  anteliac 
(antldliac  old),  before;  postea  (postidea  old),  postliac, 
afierwards;  Interea,  meanwhile;  prsBterea,  prsoterliao, 
besides;  propterea,  therefore;  qnapropter,  <ivherefore. 
These  expressions  may  be  compared  with  panda  post 
dlebns,  &c. 

-ft  Apparently  accusatives  plur.  neut.  510 

Ita,  thus  (comp.  Iti-dem);  quift,  whereas;  allnta  (in 
old  law),  otherwise:  it  stands  to  allnd,  alint  in  same 
relation  as  Ita  to  Id. 

-ee  prsB,  in  front  (old  locative?). 

-5  Adverbs  chiefly  of  manner  (e.g.  certo  for  certod;  comp.  5" 

ovToigj  ouro)). 
s  (i)  from  substantives. 
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ergo,  on  account  of^  therefore  (epya>) ;  extemplo,  at  once 
(eztempulo,  diminutive  of  extraipofe);  nico,  on  the  spot^ 
instantly  (In  loco) ;  xii6do,  only^  just  now  (lit.  in  measured 
terms)]  nomero  (prae-Ciceron.),  Just  (PI.  Ampb,  i8oX 
quickly  (Varr.  R,K.  3.  16.  7),  usually  too  soon  (lit.  iy 
numherT)\  oppldo  (prae-August),  -very  (lit  on  the  plmn, 
cf.  cTrnredcas)'^  postmodo,  afterttvards  (cf.  §  528);  pr»8to, 
at  hand;  pr6fecto,  really  (for  pro  fiicto?);  propemodo  (PI. 
Ps.  5176),  almost  (ct  §  528). 

(z)    From  noun  adjectives  and  participles. 

arcano  (Plant.),  secretly;  asBlduo  (Plant.),  constantly; 
oextO)  for  a  certainty;  cito,  quickly;  continuo,  straight- 
ivay;  cx^tao^  frequently ;  denuo,  afresh  (de  novo);  dlrecto. 
directly^  straight;  £al80,  falsely;  fortuito,  fy  chance;  gra- 
tuito,  gratuitously;  Uquldo,  clearly;  manifesto,  palpably; 
merlto,  deservedly;  mutuo,  mutually;  necessarlo,  necessa- 
rily; onmino,  entirely  (as  if  from  an  adj.  omnlnus);  per- 
petno,  perpetually;  prec&rio,  on  sufferance;  rftro,  seldom; 
secrSto,  secretly;  sedtUo,  actively;  sSrio,  seriously;  bSto, 
late;  sublto,  suddenly;  supervacuo  (post- Aug.),  super- 
fluously; ttlto,  safely;  vSro,  indeed^  no  doubt, 

bipertlto,  trlpertito,  quadrlpertlto,  divided  into  tivo, 
three,  four;  improvlBO,  unforeseen;  inaugurftto,  <without 
taking  auspices;  inoplnato,  neoopXnato,  unexpectedly;  8cc. 

(3)  Ablatives  of  order. 

pxlmo,  in  the  first  place;  secnndo,  tertio,  &c.;  postrSmo 
ultimo,  in  the  last  place;  immo  (imo,  at  the  bottom  ?)  at 
the  least ^  nay  rather. 

(4)  Direction  to<v)ards  a  place. 

eo,  thither;  eodem,  to  the  same  place;  eoosque,  adeo, 
so  far;  quo-ad,  as  long  as;  hue  (for  hoc),  hither;  adhuc, 
hitherto;  lllo,  llluc  (llloc  Plaut.),  thither;  Isto,  Istuc  (istoc 
Plant.);  alio,  elsevjhither;  quo,  <ivbither;  quonam,  quo- 
vis,  quocumque,  quoquo,  quousque;  allquo,  somewhither; 
cltro,  to  this  side;  ultro,  further;  Intro,  inwards;  retro, 
backwards;  utro  (rare),  to  which  of  the  two  sides;  utro-> 
que.  in  either  direction ;  neutro,  in  neither  direction. 

vorro,  further  (n-oppo));  quocirca»  cf.  §  160.  11. 

-0- versus  or  c-vorsum,  lit.  turned  towards;  but  versus  and  vorsum  5 tit 
were  used  indifferently  and  not  inflected. 

horsum,  hitherwards  (ho-vorsum) ;  quorsus,  quorsum, 
whitherwardsf  Istorsum,  lllorsum  (Cato  ap.  Fest.), 
aliorsum,  aliquovorsum,  utroquevorsum,  altrovorsum 
(Plaut.,  &c*),  qvoqvoversus  (Gic),  qvoqveversum  (Caes.). 
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oontroversos  (adj.),  in  dispute  (turned  against')]  in- 
tronuB,  intronnim;  xetrorffum,  deztromun,  Binistrorsiiiii. 

deorsiun,  do<um<ufardj ;  seonnim,  separately  (Be-Tommi, 
turned  to  itself^  or  turned  aside)  \  rarsum,  up<iuards;  xwor- 
811X11,  pror8U8»  forwards;  mrsuni,  rursiui,  back<wards 
af^ain,  (Siisam,  proBum,  rosnin  (nusnm),  are  forms 
also  found  in  Plaut.,  Lucret,  &c.) 

-do  qnando,  <ivhen  (qnam-do);  aUqnando,  sometimes;  qnaado-  5^3 

que,  whenever^  some  time  or  other;  quandocumque,  nvhen' 
soever;  endo,  also  Indu,  old  forms  of  In;  (comp.  Indupe- 
rator  for  Imperator,  Enn.,  Lucr.;  Indlgeo,  indXplaoor,  &c). 

-fL  dlu,  for   long;  Interdiu  (lnterdiu8    Cato,    Plaut.,    cf.  514 

§  838),  in  the  daytime;  noctu,  by  night;  simXtn  (also,  in 
an  Augustan  inscription,  simitar),  at  the  same  time;  du- 
dum,  a  long  time  (for  dln-dum). 

-6  Apparently  old  forms  of  ablative.     (Comp.  fi&cllumed  in  515 

S,  C,  de  Bacc.)  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems  both  posi- 
tive and  superlative. 

e.g.  SBgre,  hardly  (sagro-);  blonde,  soothingly  (blando-); 
certe,  surely  (oerto-);  considerate,  futith  consideration 
(considerato-) ;  doete,  skilfully  (docto-);  plane,  quite 
(piano-);  ornate,  in  ornate  manner  (omato-);  promisee 
(Liv.  5.  48);  lecte,  rightly  (recto-);  sane,  of  course 
(sftno-);  yalde,  'vety  (valido-);  vere,  truly ^  actually 
(vero-);  &c. 

ardentlssime,  most  eagerly;  andacisslme,  most  boldly; 
creberrlme,  'very  frequently;  doctlsslme,  txry  skilfully; 
mazime,  especially;  mlnime,  least  of  all;  psenlssume 
(Plaut.),  very  nearly;  &c. 

apprlme  (pras-Ciceronian),^^'^^^/^^/)^  (ad-prlmo) ;  Ore, 
ferme  (superlative  of  fere?),  almost, 

t8  (i)  From  -o  stems;  bdnfi,  <well  (bono-);  male,   badly  516 

(male-) ;  infeme,  below  (inferno-) ;  supeme,  above  (sn- 
pemo-).  Perhaps  here  belong  t&u6re,  rashly;  mactd, 
blest,  (Some  take  macte  for  a  vocative;  but  it  appears 
to  be  invariable  in  form,  though  used  with  a  plural  (cf. 
however,  Plin.  H,  N,  11.  la),  or  as  an  oblique  predicate.) 

(2)  From  other  stems;  abunde,  abundantly;  ante  (for 
antid),  before;  forte,  by  chance  (abl.  of  fors);  faclld, 
easily  (fiudli-;  comp.  dnloe  xldens,  &c.);  impflne,  tufitb 
impunity  (as  if  from  adj.  Impunis);  mftgd  ^cf.  mftgis, 
§545),  more;  pnne,  almost;  rftpente,  suddenly  (repent!-); 
lite,  duly;  saope,  often;  sponte,  of  its  own  accord  (abl.  of 
a  nom.  spons);  sublime,  aloft  (subllmi-);  vdltipe  (or 
better  Tolup),  with  pleasure  (almost  always  with  est). 
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So  the  ablatives  mftne,  in  the  morning;  Itlce,  by  day' 
light;  nocte,  by  night;  mBgaoj^ere,  greatly  (magno  opere^. 

liercle,  *jf)on  honour  (for  beroules.  See  Syntax). 

-pd  A  form  of  que  (compare  qnlsplam,  qnlBqaazii);  nem-pe,  517 

indeed  (nam-pe,  comp.  namque) ;  qulppe,  indeed  (for  qui 
per  comp.utique);  prdpe,  ne'^r (comp.  proztmu8,§ 754,0). 

-▼8  Perhaps  for  vel.    Slve  (old  seve,  hence  sen),  or  if;  neye  5»8 

(neu),  or  not. 

-cfi  ceu,  M  (for  ceve,  ce  being  of  pronominal  origin  ?).  519 

hXc,  llUc,  &c.,  see  §524*  3;  ecce,  behold  (tor  enoe);  BIc, 
thus  (cf.  §534). 
•qv6  Appended  to  pronouns  (a  kind  of  reduplication);  e.g.  520 

qulsqne,  each;  quaodoqne,  whenever;  qnlciimque  (qoi- 
quomque),  twhojoever;  ul)Ique,  everywhere;  imdlqne, 
Jrom  all  sides;  utique,  anyhow;  usque,  ever;  uterque, 
each.  Also  absqye,  without  (abs) ;  atque  (ac),  and  also 
(for  ad-que,  cf.  p.  50);  ndque  (nee),  not;  namque, ^or. 

-pte  e.g.  Buopte;  see  §  389.     For  p6te7  comp.  utpote,  as.         521 

-dfl  i.e.  the  preposition  de  shortened  by  losing  the  accent?;  522 

e.g.  Inde,  thence  (Ixn-de);  IndXdem,  yrom  the  same  place; 
delude,  ezlnde,  thereupon;  proinde,  perinde,  just  so;  sub- 
Inde,  immediately  afierfivards^  repeatedly;  unde,  fwhence 
(quom-  or  cum-de);  undlque,  yrom  all  sides;  unddcum- 
que,  whencesoever;  quamde  (Enn.,  Lucr.),  than, 

-n$  sine,  ^without;  pQue,  behind  (for  po8-ne  comp.  §  535,  and 

for  -jA  comp.  supemd  from  supemus). 

n8,  not^  lest;  n6  (wrongly  written  usb),  verily  (comp.  523 
vat,    J/17);     nd    interrogative  particle,  perhaps  the  same 
as  nS.     Comp.  nd-fas,  nS-quis,  n8-vl8,  §  728. 

-I  (rarely  I)     (i)  Ablative  cases  of  manner. 

qui,  (interrogative  and  relative  like  ut),  hotiv^  in  which 
case;  qiiln,  why  not?  but  (qul-ne);  allOqul,  alloquln,  ce- 
teroqui,  ceteroqulu,  in  other  respects  (the  final  n  is  of 
obscure  origin);  nequlquam,  by  no  means;  d.tqul,  but; 
perhaps  also  qulppe ;  si,  if  (abl.  or  loc.  of  pronoun,  in 
which  case) ;  nisi,  unless  (for  ne  si) ;  quidem,  indeed;  id- 
quldem,  if  indeed,  since;  qu&id,  as  (f  (quam  si);  tfc,  thus 
(si-oe,  in  which  or  this  way) ;  nl,  not  (for  ne,  nei),  also 
used  as = nisi;  quidnl,  why  notf  XlVL  (ut),  how  (for 
quo-ti);  utique,  any  how;  utlnam,  O  that!  ne  utiquam 
(ntltlqnam),  by  no  means.    (For  ititdem  see  §§  510,  531.) 

(2)  pr»fisclni  (also  pneAsGlne),  without  offence  (pra 
£Euicino-,  for  i.  e.  to  avert  bewitchments) ;  proclXvi  (or  pro* 
dlTd),  downward  (pnxfllyi-,  old  stem  prooUvo-);  brsTl, 
infev)  words  (brCvl-). 
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(3)  Locative  cases;  im,  lirti  (Plaut.,  Ter.);  UUc,  latic, 
there  (lllo-,  Isto-);  hie,  here  (ho-);  pridem,  some  time 
ago;  and  perhaps  hfirl  (in  Quintilian^s  time  herd),  yester- 
day; peregxl,  more  commonly  peregre,  abroad^  from 
abroad;  texixperi,  in  good  time  (temvoS'-);  and  others;  see 
in  Syntax. 

-hi  Ihi,  there  (is);  Inlhi,  therein;  postihi  (Plaut.),  thereupon;  52s 

Interihi  (Plaut.),  in  the  meantime;  ihidem,  in  the  same 
place;  ilhl,  tivhere  (for  quohi,  cuhi);  uhique,  e-very^here; 
uhlcumque,  (wheresoever;  Bi-ofihi,  if  anyeivbere;  ali-cuhi, 
somemjhere;  alXU,  elsefwhere  (ali-);  utriihi,  at  *which  of 
t<wo  places  (utro-);  utrHhiqae,  at  both  places. 

-h  ah  (vCba),  from;  Oh  (ohs),  opposite  to;  sfth  (suhs),  under. 

-am  Jam,  noeiv;  etiam,  also  (et  jam);  quOniam,  since  (quom  52^ 

jam) ;  nimciam  (Plaut),  now  (nunc  jam) ;  nam,  for^ 
(?  now);  quam,  i>ow,  as;  quamquam,  however,  although; 
fiUquan-do,  sometimes;  aliquamdiu,  for  some  time;  ntlti- 
quam  (§  524),  not  at  all;  uspiam,  usquam,  any  where; 
nu&quam,  no  where;  prsBquam,  compared  with;  tam,  so; 
tamquam,  cu  if;  tandem,  at  length. 

cOram,  face  to  face  (com,  08-) ;  dam,  secretly  (comp. 
oc-cul-o,  conceal) ;  ohvlam,  opposite  (ohvio-;  or  oh  vlam, 
comp.  ohiter);  p&lam,  prOpalam,  openly  (pad-?  panddre); 
perpfiram,  badly  (per-per-am?  thoroughly  f)\  promiscam 
(P\3LUt.)/promiscuously;  protlnam  (Plaut.),  immediately. 

So  the  compounds  with  fftrlam;  e.g.  hlfarlam,  divided 
in  two  (hi-);  trifariam,  quadrifariam;  multifariam,  in 
many  places;  pluri£ariam,  in  several  places. 

-dam  quondam,  at  one  time.     (Comp.  quidam,  a  certain  one.)      527 

-om  (um)    Probably  accusative  cases. 

dOnlcum  (Plaut,  donique  Lucr.,  donee  commonly),  528 
until;  dum,  while;  dfl-dum,  a  long  time  (dlu  dum) ;  inter- 
dum,^r«  time;  quidum,  bow  so?  primumdum, 7$rj/  of  all; 
appended  to  imperatives,  e.g.  agedum,  come  now;  mane- 
dum,  stop  pray;  &c.;  num  (in  questions),  nowf  nunc 
(i.e.  num-ee),  now;  etiamnum,  evennow;  quom,  ciun, 
when  (quo-);  quom  (sometimes  in  prae- Augustan  inscr.), 
com  (in  composition),  cum  (prep.),  with  (comp.  |vv); 
quon-dam,  at  one  time  (quom-dam);  quandocimique, 
whensoever;  tiun,  time,  then;  umquam,  ever  (um  for 
quom;  cf.  §  121.  3);  numquam,  never  (ne  umquam); 
nonnunquam,  at  times. 

actHtum,  instantly  (on  the  movef  aetu-) ;  circum,  round 
(circo-);  dauciilum,  secretly  (clam,  cf.  §  862.  c);  com- 
m6dum,  suitably  ^  just  now  (commodo-);  demum,  at  length 
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extrOmiuiiy  for  the  utmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (extremo-);  In* 
oasBuin,  to  no  purpose  (In  casBiim) ;  mTnTmum,  in  phrase 
qnam  minlmnm,  cu  little  as  possible  (xnlnlmo-) ;  nimium, 
too  much;  noBnnxn  (generally  contracted  to  nOn),  not  (ne 
Unum) ;  p&rum,  little;  p&rumper,  for  a  little  while;  lAe- 
nunqne,  for  the  most  part  (plero-,  <iue);  poBtmodimi 
(Liv.),  afterwards  (cf,  §  511.  i);  poBtrtmum,  for  the 
hindmost  (i.e.  last)  time  (postremo-) ;  potUslmnm,  espe- 
cially (potiaslmo-) ;  pxlmum,  for  the  first  time  (pzimo-) ; 
propemodum,  al'most  (cf.  §  511.  i);  Itdmm  (§  888),  for 
the  second  time;  tertium,  quartom,  &c.;  ultimum,  ybr  the 
furthest  (i.e.  last)  time;  Bdcundum,  prep,  following,  along 
*  (sequondo-).     For  rorBum,  adyersum,  &c.  see  §  512. 

ImprsBBenti&ram,  at  the  present  time  (for  in  prsBBontla  5^9 
renun?  cf.  §  a 8.  a). 

-em  propddlem,  'very  shortly  (for  propS  dl8,  on  a  near  day}^ 

-tern  autem,   however;  Item,   likewise  (comp.  ita,   itldem);53o 

saltem,  at  least, 

•dem  qoldem,  equldem  (for  et  qnldem?),  indeed;  pridem,  some-  531 

time  ago;  tandem,  at  length  (tamdem);  tOtidem,  just  so 
many;  Itldem,  likewise  (ita);  IdentXdem,  repeatedly  (for 
Idem  Itldem?  or  Idem  et  Idem?).  (Comp.  Idem,  the 
j^;;!^,  forls-dem;  tantuBdem.) 

-Im  denotes  at  or  from  a  place;  liin-c,  hence  (him  ce) ;  illlm,  532 

Istim,  mine,  Istinc,  thence;  im  in  inde  (§  522),  thereupon; 
ezlm,  exin,  exinde,  therefrom;  dein,  deinde,  thereupon; 
inter-im,  meanwhile;  Glim,  in  those  times,  \,^,  formerly  or 
hereafter  (ollo=mo);  toim,  for  (i.e.  in  im?);  utrlnque, 
on  both  sides  (utro-). 

altrinsecus  (for  altrlmsecuB ;  Plant.),  on  the  other  side; 
extrlneecuB,  from  outside;  intrinsecus,  from  within;  to- 
rinBecuB  (Col.,  l?]in.),from  out  of  doors  (comp.  forls). 

» 

t-lm(sim)  Formed  from  or  similarly  to  past  participles;  e.g.  caBlm,  533 
edgewise  (cssdere);  carptim,  by  pieces,  separately  (lit. 
plucking  at  it,  carpere) ;  cautim,  cautiously  (cavSre) ;  con- 
fertlm,  compactly  (conferclre) ;  confestim,  immediately 
(conferire?  cf.  §  704);  conjunctim,  unitedly  (conjmi- 
gere) ;  contemptim,  scornfully  (contemnere) ;  cursim, 
swiftly  (currere) ;  disperslm,  dispersedly  (dispergere) ; 
efflictim,  desperately  (efSIgere,  to  kill,  hence  effllctim  amfire, 
to  love  to  death);  exsnltlm,  friskingly  (exsIUre);  furtlm, 
by  stealth  (fur,  a  thief,  fnrft-ri) ;  inclslm.  in  short  clauses 
(intiEdere) ;  Jnxtim,  close  at  hand  (comp.  Juxta) ;  mixtlm, 
mingling  (miscdre);  v^JCtXoL,  partly  (parti-^;  passim,  here 
and  there  (in  a  scattered  way,  pandere);  pfidStentim, 
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feeling  the  <way  (pede  tenddre);  prasertim,  especially  (put^ 
ting  in  front,  prsasdrdre);  punctixn,  pointwise  (piingdre); 
raptim,  hurriedly  (rapdre) ;  senaim,  gradually  (lit.  per- 
ceptibly, sentlre) ;  st&tlm,  immediately  (lit.  aj  you  stand, 
8t&-,  st&re);  strictiiiL,  slightly  (lit.  grazing,  stringere); 
tractixn,  in  a  long-drawn  <way  (trahdre);  Yldssim,  in 
turns  (vici-);  ^laertim,  plentifully  (uber-),  &c. 

-§.t-im  (i)  From  verbs  with  -a  stems;  e.g.  aceryatixn,  in  heaps,  534 
summarily  (acervft-re);  centHrlatixn,  by  centuries  (centu- 
ria-re);  certatlxn,  'vying  <with  one  another  (certft-re); 
cit&tixn,  at  full  speed  (cltSxe) ;  d&tatim  (datatim  ludere, 
to  play  at  ball),  gi'ving  and  regi'ving  (d&tSr-re  frequenta- 
tive of  dSxe) ;  grftvatim,  fivith  difficulty  (gravSrl) ;  mlnti- 
tatim,  by  bits  (as  if  from  minutare) ;  ndminatiin,  by  name 
(nominate);  pilvatim,  individually  (prlyftre);  prdpdra- 
tlm,  hurriedly  (properfire),  &c. 

(a)  From  nouns  (compare  barbatns,  &c.);  e.g.  cftter- 
▼atim,  in  troops  (caterva-);  gdndratim,  taking  classes 
(gexLUs);  gr&datlm,  step  by  step  (gzadu-);  grdgatim,  in 
flocks,  herding  together  (grfig-) ;  memliratiin,  limb  by  limb 
(xuembro-) ;  ostlatlm,  from  house  to  house  (ostlo-) ; 
paullatim,  little  by  little  (paullo-);  pectlnatim,  combivise 
(pecten-);  reglonatim,  region  by  region  (reglOn-) ;  singlUatlm 
one  by  one  (comp.  slngulo-) ;  summatim,  slightly,  summa- 
rily (taking  the  tops,  summo-);  turmatixn,  by  squadrons 
(turma-) ;  vicatim,  street  by  street  (vico-) ;  &c.  Plautus 
used  also  tw&XAixi,  after  your  fashion  (tuo-);  Sisenna  had 
nostratlm,  and  zueatlm  is  mentioned  by  the  grammarians. 

>lt-im        xninlitim,  in  small  pieces  (minudre) ;    toltLtim,  full  trot 
{raising  the  feet,  tollfire) ;  tribHtixn,  tribe  by  tribe  (trlbu-). 

-It-im        vlritixu,  man  by  man  (viro-). 

-t  ast,  but;  at  (for  ad?),  but  (also  atque,  atqni);  aut,  or  535 

(comp.  avri)',  6t,  and {covci^.  In);  tit  (for  uti),  as  (prout, 
prs8ut,  slcut,  velut) ;  post,  after  (also  pos,  poste,  postidea ; 
comp.  ante,  antldea).  S&t  is  shortened  for  satis.  For 
-met  see  §  389. 

-d  Old  ablative  suffix  ?  cf.  §  160.  6;  ftd  (cf.  §  160.  10),  to;  536 

&pi!Ld,  at;  liaud  (or  liau),  not;  BBd,but  (properly  by  itself?), 
Qu5d,  because,  is  neut.  ace.  (comp.  ort),  but  in  quod  si, 
quod  quia,  quod  utinam  is  by  some  taken  to  be  an  old 
ablative  (see  Ritschl,  N,  Plaut,  Exc,  p.  57). 

-n  quin,  nvhy  not?  (qui  ne);  sin,  but  if  (si  ne,  if  not?):  537 

(comp.  Yiden,  audln,  &c.) ;  &n,  <whether;  forsan,  forsitan 
(fors  sit  an),  perhaps;  t&mto,  yet;  Sn,  lol  In  (cf.  §  513),  in, 
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-1  prOctU,  off^  afar^BSmfdj  older  semol  (for  simile) ,  together ;  sC-  53  s 

mfil,  once ;  vfil,  or  (probably  imperative  of  volo,  hence  choose), 

-nr  Igltur,  therefore;  quor  or  cflr,  «ivherejbre  (for  qua  re).  S3j 

For  Blxultur  see  §  514. 

-Sr  Suffix  of  comparative  degree;  stLper,  above  (higher;  eub, 

tt^);  desuper,  Insuper.     Per,  through;  ter  (for  tris,  cf. 
§  4^9),  thrice;  qu&ter,  /bur  times. 

-p6r    •       nflper,  latelj  (novumper) ;  pammper,  for  hut  little  time  54^- 
(parum) ;  paulUsper,  for  a  little  <while  (patillo-) ;  quan- 
tlsper  (Pompon.), /or  ho<w  long  (quanto-);  tantlsper, /cr 
so  long  (tanto-);  semper,  airways  (slm-,  (whole:  comp. 
simplex,  slmiil). 

-t6r  (i)  From  adjectives  with  -0  stems:  duriter  (also  dure),  54» 

hardly  (dUro-);  flrmlter  (also  firme),  frmly  (firmo-); 
htUn&nlter,  InhumSulter  (also  humane.  Inhumane),  polite^ 
ly^  impolitely  (humano-);  larglter  (also  large),  lavishly 
(largo-);  longlter  (Lucr.),/«r  (longo-);  n&vlter,  Ign&Yl- 
ter  (also  nav5,  Ignave),  skilfully^  unskilfully  (gnavo-); 
luoulenter  (also  luculente),  brilliantly  (for  ItlctQentlter 
from  luculento-);  pHrl-ter  (CatulL,  but  commonly  purS), 
purely  (puro-);  turbulSnter  (also  turbulent^),  confusedly 
(for  turbulentlter  from  turhulento-) ;  vl61en-ter,  violently 
(vlolento-;  the  -1  stem  is  not  till  Augustan  time).  Also 
from  prae-Ciceronian  writers  are  quoted:  ssquiter,  aml- 
clter,  ampllter,  aspdrlter,  avarlter,  avidlter,  Uandlter, 
Iracundlter,  msstlter,  mlsdrlter,  mundlter,  parclter,  prss- 
dftriter,  primlter,  prpgn&riter,  prop^rlter,  protervlter, 
ssevlter,  severlter,  superhlter,  torvlter,  and  a  few  others. 
Also  in  Varro,  cadfLdter,  prOhlter. 

(2)  From  adjectives  with  -1  stems,  and  one  (supples) 
with  consonant  stem:  acri-ter,  eagerly  (acrl-);  ftU-ter, 
otherwise  (all-,  §  373);  aman-ter,  lovingly  (for  amantl- 
ter);  atrSd-ter,  audac-ter,  lirdyl-ter,  cel6rl-ter,  Clemen- 
ter  (for  dementl-ter),  concordl-ter,  constan-ter  (for 
constantl-ter),  cuplen>ter  (Plant.,  £nn.),  decen-ter, 
demen-ter,  dUIgen-ter,  el6gan-ter,  fellcl-ter,  ferven-ter 
(Csel.  ap.  Cic),  firequen-ter,  gr&vl-ter.  Indulgen-ter, 
laten-ter,  16nl-ter,  Idvl-ter,  mediocrl-ter,  mem6ri-ter, 
tivith  good  memory,  mlserlpordl-ter,  p&rl-ter,  saltihrl-ter, 
sden-ter,  simlll-ter,  slmplld-ter,  sollemni-ter,  soUer-ter 
(for  sollerti-ter),  suppUd-ter,  tenvl-ter,  vemlll-ter,  vigi- 
lan-ter,  utlll-ter,  and  others  from  stems  in  -ntl,  of  which 
-ti  is  dropped  before  the  suffix. 

(3)  From  other  words:  drd-ter,  about  (drco-);  In- 
ter, betfween  (In) ;  prsBter,  beside  (pra) ;  prop-ter,  near 
(pr6pe);  sul>-ter,  beneath  (sub). 
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nSquI-ter,  badly  (neq^uam).  Obiter  (not  ante-Augustan), 
on  the  <ujay^  is  apparently  ob  Iter  (comp.  obylam). 

-3  abB  (ab,  K)^from;  bis,  t^ice  (cf.  §  76);  cIs,  on  this  side  542 

(comp.  cl-timus) ;  ez,  out  (eo  in  compounds,  cf.  §  113  and 
e^;  mox, presently ;  obB  (ob),  on,  opposite;  subs  (sub),  under 
(in  BubB-traho,  &c.);  tranB,  beyond;  uIb,  beyond  (comp. 
ul-tixnuB);  us-quam,  UB-piam,  anywhere;  viz,  scarcely. 

DalncepB,  next^  is  like  particeps,  but  indeclinable. 

slremps  (old),  alike,  according  to  Ritschl,  for  si  (=.b1c) 
re  IpBa,  m  being  inserted  as  in  rumpo,  combo. 

-is  alias,  at  other  times;  eras,  to-morrow;  fftras,  (to)  out  of 

doors  (cf.  §1110). 

-tis  mordl-c-UB,  <witb  the  teeth  (mordfi-,  mordfire) ;  sSc-iu,  other-  543 

qvise;  tdnuB,  as  far  as  (subst.  ace.  s.  extent  f  cf.  §  1086); 
V>T6t6ims,  immediately,  ^nihniB,  from  a  distance ;  cosunlnuB, 
hand  to  hand,  are  probably  compounds  of  manus,  hand. 

-tils  from;  same  as  Greek  -^ev  (comp.  ypd<t}Ofi€v,  Bcrlblmuj).    544 

antlquI-tuB,  from  of  old  (antiquo-) ;  dlvlnl-tus,  from 
the  Gods  (dlylno-) ;  fundl-tUB,  from  the  bottom  (fondo-) ; 
btLmfinl-tUB,  after  the  manner  of  men  (bumaiLO-) ;  In-tUB, 
from  within  (in) ;  p6nl-tus,  from  the  interior  (ptao-) ; 
prlmX-tOB,  at  first  (prime-);  publlcI-tUB  (Plaut.,  Ten 
&c.),  on  the  public  account  (publico-) ;  rftdlci-tUB,  from 
the  root  (radld-) ;  stirpI-tuB,  from  the  stock  (stlrpl-) ; 
BUb-toB,  underneath  (sub).  From  prae-Ciceronian  writers 
also  are  quoted,  mediiIlI-tii8,^om  the  marrow  (medulla); 
immort&U-tus,  6ciUI-ttts,  pugnl-tna,  and  from  Varro 
commimI-tU8. 

-€b  p^&neB,  in  the  possession  of  (comp,  ptaltos). 

-Is  for  -ioB,  the  stem  or  neuter  ace.  of  the  comparative  545 

suffix;  e.g.  nlmls,  too  much  (for  nlmlos-);  m&gis  (m&gd, 
sometimes),  more  (for  magloe-) ;  B&tis  (also  aat),  enough. 
FortasBiB  (fortasBft),  perhaps.  Perhaps  the  same  is  the 
origin  of  -is  in  paulis-per,  tantis-per,  quantis-per,  §  540. 

Fdris,  out  of  doors;  imprimlB,  in  the  first  place;  ingrft-  546 
tiB,  thanklessly  (gratiis);  multlmodls,  many  wise;  quotan- 
niB,  yearly ,  are  locatives  or  ablatives, 
-lens  post- Augustan  -15b  ;  the  regular  suffix  for  numeral  ad-  547 

verbs;  tOtlens,  so  often  (tot);  quOtiens,  how  often  (quot); 
allquotlenB,  sometimes;  plOrienB, often  (plfla-) ;  qninquiens, 
five  times  (qulnque) ;  sezlens,  six  times  (sex) ;  septienB, 
seven  times  (septem) ;  dedens,  ten  times  (decern) ;  yldenB, 
twenty  times  (for  vicintlenB,  cf.  §  a8 ;  from  vlglnti);  duo- 
detriciens,  twenty-eight  times;  qulnquSLgiens  (in  Plaut. 
Men,  1 161,  qulnquagenslens),  ffty  times  (quinquaslnta) ; 
centlens,  a  hundred  times  (centum);  quadringenUenB, 
four  hundred  times  (quadrin£:entl),  and  others.  See  App.  D. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
INFLEXIONS  OF  VERB.    INTRODUCTION. 

Latin  verbs  have  inflexions  to  denote  differences  of  voice,  54S 
person,  number,  mood,  and  tense. 

1.  There  are  two  'voices^  the  Active  and  the  Passive  (sometimes 
called  Reflexive  or  Middle). 

Some  verbs  have  both  voices,  some  have  only  the  active,  except 
in  the  third  person ;  others,  called  deponents,  have  only  the  passive, 
but  with  the  signification  (apparently)  of  the  active.   (Cf.  §  1215.) 

2.  Two  numbers^  the  Singular  and  Plural. 
In  a  few  verbs  no  plural  is  found. 

3.  There  are  three  persons  (First,  Second,  Third)  in  each 
number.  In  the  imperative  mood  there  is  no  form  for  first  person 
singular. 

A  few  verbs  are  used  only  in  the  third  person. 

4.  Three  moods^  Indicative,   Subjunctive  (often  called   Con-  549 
junctive).  Imperative. 

6.  (a)   Six  tenses^  in  the  Indicative  mood,  active  voice: 

(a)  Three,  denoting  incomplete  action;  the  Present,  Fu- 
ture, and  Imperfect  (sometimes  called  respectively,  present 
imperfect,  future  imperfect,  past  imperfect). 

(Jb)  Three,  denoting  completed  action;  the  Perfect, 
Completed  Future,  and  Pluperfect  (sometimes  called  re- 
spectively, present  perfect,  future  perfect,  and  past  perfect). 

(b)  In  the  Subjunctive  mood  there  are  only  four  distinct  tense 
forms,  called  Present,  Imperfect,  Perfect,  and  Pluperfect.  In  the 
Imperative  there  are  only  the  p^-esent  and  future. 

Some  verbs  in  the  active  and  all  verbs  in  the  passive  have  in  the  550 
Indicative  only  three  simple  tense-forms,  those  of  mcomplete  action, 
and  in  the  Subjunctive  only  the  present  and  imperfect.  The  de- 
ficiency of  the  tenses  of  complete  action  in  the  Passive  voice  is 
suppli&ci  by  participles  in  combination  with  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  of  being. 

Certain  verbal  nouns  are  from  their  mode  of  formation  and  ^s, 
use  usually  treated  in  connexion  with  the  verb.    These  are 
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{d)  Two  indeclinable  substantives,  called  Infautvves  (or 
the  Infinitive  Mood).  They  are  the  Present  infinitive, 
denoting  incomplete  action,  and  the  Perfect,  denoting  com- 
pleted action. 

(^)  Three  verbal  adjectives,  called  Participles^  the  Pre- 
sent and  Future  belonging  to  the  active  voice;  tlie  Past 
participle  belonging  to  the  passive  voice. 

(f)  A  verbal  substantive  and  adjective,  called  the  Gerund 
and  Gerundive^  usually  classed,  the  first  with  the  active,  the 
second  with  the  passive  voice. 

(d)  Two  supines^  i.e.  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or 
dative)  of  a  verbal  noun. 

The  forms  of  the  verb  proper  are  often  called  collectively  the 
Finite  Verb ;  the  verbal  nouns  above  named  are  sometimes  called 
the  Infinite  Verb. 


The  following  are  the  usual  English  equivalents  of  the  several  55a 
tenses  and  verbal  substantives  connected  with  the  verb:   (See  Book 
IV.  Ch.  XVIII.  XX.) 


Passive. 
&mor 
lam  being  loved 

or  /  am  loved 
&m&l>or 
/  shall  be  loved 
ftrnftbltur 
He  fuuill  be  loved 
&xn&bar 
Ifuuas  being  loved 

or  Iqvas  loved 
SmfttuB  sum 
/  *was  loved  or 

/  am  loved 
lUn&tus  Sro 
I  shall  have 

been  loved 
&m&tus  6rlt 
He  nvill  have 

been  loved. 
ftpnftlr"'^  dram 
/  had  been  loved 


Finite  Verb. 

Indicative. 

Active. 

Deponent. 

Present.  Sing.  I. 

&mo 

prdcor 

I  am  loving 

I  am  praying 

or  I  love 

or  Ipray 

Future.  Sing.  I. 

ftmftiK) 

prte&bor 

I  shall  love 

/  shall  pray 

3- 

ftmabit 

prSc&bltiir 

He  civill  love 

He  <willpray 

Imperfect. 

&xn&bani 

prScfibar 

Sing.  I. 

/  <ivas  loving 

/  fwas  praying 

or  /  loved 

or  I  prayed 

Perfect.  Sing.  I. 

&m&vl 

prSc&tiu  sum 

I  loved  or  I  havt 

r  I  prayed  or  I 

loved 

have  prayed 

Gomp.  Future. 

&mftvSro 

prficfttus  Sro 

Sing.  I. 

I  shall  have 

I  shall  have 

loved 

prayed 

Sing.  3. 

&m&v6ilt 

prdc&tus  6rlt 

He  twill  have 

He  will  have 

loved 

prayed 

Pluperfect. 

ftmSiVdram 

prSc&tuB  firam 

Sing.  I. 

J  had  loved 

I  had  prayed 
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Subjunctive, 

Present.  Sing.  I 

VrM^ 

ftmSr 

I  be  loving  ox  I 

I  be  praying  or 

/  be  loved 

love 

I  pray 

Imperfect. 

ftm&rem 

prScftrer 

ftm&rer 

/  <ivere  loving 

I  <were  praying 

I  <were  being 

or  /  loved 

or  I  prayed 

loved  or  I 
<ivere  lotted 

Perfect. 

ftm&vfirlm 

prScatos  8im 

&m&tii8  8lm 

I  have  loved 

I  have  prayed 

/  twere  loved  or 
/  am  loijed 

Pluperfect. 

&inS;7lBBem 

prSc&tQs  essem 

ftmfttas  essexn 

/  had  loved 

/  had  prayed 

I  bad  been  loved 
or  I  (ivere  loved 

Imperative, 

Present  Sing.  a. 

.  ftm& 

prSoftro 

ftmSre 

love 

pray 

be  loved 

Future.  Sing.  2. 

ftinftto 

pr6c&tor 

&xn&tor 

Ti&ott  sbalt  love 

Thou  s halt  pray 

Thou  jhalt  be 
loved 

Verbal  Nouns. 
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Infinitive, 

Present. 

ftmftrd 

prScflrl 

&marl 

to  love 

to  pray 

to  be  loved 

Perfect. 

ftm&yl£8S 

prSc&tus  esse 

ftxnfttus  esse 

to  have  loved 

to  have  prayed 

to  have  been  or 
to  be  loved 

Participles, 

Present. 

ftmans 

prficftns 

loving 

praying 

Future. 

&xn&ttLraB 

prdc&tunui 

going  to  love 

going  to  pray 

Past. 

prSc&tu8 

&ll&tll8. 

having  prayed 

having  been  or 

Gerund. 

ftmaiKlum 

prtcandiiTn 

being  loved 

loving 

praying 

Gerundive. 

ftmandus 

prdcandns 

- 

to  love  or  to  be 

toprayox  to  be 

loved 

prayed 

Every  single  word  in  the  Latin  (finite)  verb  is  a  complete  sen-  554 
tence,  the  verbal  stem  being  used,  not  by  itself,  but  in  combination 
with  abbreviated  forms  of  pronouns  of  the  first,  second,  and  third 
persons. 


\ 
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The  principles,  on  which  all  verbs  are  inflected,  are  the.  same. 
The  differences  in  detail  which  are  found  are  due,  some  to  the 
nature  or  ending  of  the  stem  of  the  particular  verb,  some  to  the 
unequal  preservation  of  parts  of  an  priginally  fuller  system  of 
inflexions. 

The  inflexions  for  tense,  mood,  person,  number,  and  voice  are  555 
attached  to  the  stem  in  the  order  now  given.  The  forms  of  the 
present  tense,  indicative  mood,  singular  number,  active  voice,  are 
the  simplest,  and  arise  from  the  union  of  the  stem  and  personal 
pronouns.  All  other  parts  of  the  verb  contain  modifications  for 
tense,  mood,  number,  and  voice;  and  of  these  the  modifications  for 
tense  and  mood  are  made  between  the  stem  and  personal  pronoun, 
and  the  inflexions  for  number  and  voifce  appended  after  them. 

Thus  rSg-Sr-S-m-us  is  the  ist  pers.  plur.  active,  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  a  verbal  stem  meaning  rule,  R6g  is  the  stem,  6r  denotes 
past  time,  S  the  mood  of  thought  (instead  of  fact) ,  m  the  speaker 
himself,  us  the  action  of  others  with  the  speaker.  And,  if  for  -us 
we  have  -ur,  the  speaker  and  others  are  passive  instead  of  active. 

These  inflexions  will  be  discussed  in  regular  order,  beginning,  at 
the  end  of  the  word,  with  the  most  characteristic  and  universal 
inflexions. 
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The  suffixes,  which  denote  person  and  number  in  the  active  556 
voice,  ai*e  the  same  in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive 
moods,  except  in  some  persons  of  the  perfect,  and  in  the  first  person 
singular  of  the  present  and  completed  future  of  the  indicative  mood. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  inflexions  for  this  purpose  are  the  same 
in  all  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  moods,  which  are  ex- 
pressed by  simple  forms.  (The  tenses  denoting  completed  action 
are  expresed  by  compound  forms.) 
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These  suffixes  are  as  follows,  the  initial  vowel  being  given  in  557 
the  oldest  form  (cf.  §  196)  in  which,  apart  from  early  inscriptions, 
it  appears  in  any  verbs.    For  earlier  forms,  see  §  234,  and  compare 
§§570,  j8i. 


Active. 

Passive. 

Perfect  Active. 

Singular,  ist  person 

-om 

-or 

-(I) 

and    „ 

-Is 

-6r-Ig 

.(l.)tl 

3rd    „ 

-It 

-It-tLr 

-It 

Plural,      ist     „ 

-ftm-Tifl 

-Ixn-fir 

-Im-iUi 

and   „ 

-It-la 

-ImlnT 

-riB)t-i8 

-(er)iixit 

3rd    „ 

-ont 

-ont-tLr 

The  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix  (6,  ft,  fi,  I)  is  absorbed  558 
by  an  immediately  preceding  a,  e,  or  I;  except  (i)  in  the  ist  pers. 
sing.,  if  the  in  is  not  retained;  (a)  in  the  3rd  pers.  pi,  present,  if 
-unt  follow  -i.   In  a  few  other  verbs  (ram,  do,  fero,  volo,  edo)  some 
of  these  suffixes  drop  the  initial  vowel  in  the  present  tense. 

First  Person. 

The  -m  in  the  ist  person  singular  and  plural  is  the  same  as  is  ^59 
seen  in  the  oblique  cases  of  the  pronoun  me. 

Singular,  -m  is  dropped  (see  §  86^  in  the  singular  of  the  pre-  560 
sent  indicative  of  all  verbs  (e.g.  reg-o;  except  two;  viz.  sum  (for 
68-om),  /  am^  and  Inqua-m,  quoth  I;  also  in  the  completed  future  of 
all  verbs,  and  in  the  future  indicative  of  all  verbs  with  stems  ending 
in  -a  or  -e,  and  of  some  with  stems  ending  in  -i;  e.g.  &m£bo, 
mdnSbo,  Ibo. 

In  a-  verbs  the  final  a  is  contracted  with  the  initial  of  the  suf-  561 
fix;  e.g.  am-o  for  ama-om;  do  for  da-om.  Other  vowel  verbs 
retain  their  characteristic  vowel;  e.g.  trib-u-o,  mSn-e-o,  aud-i-o, 
c&p-i-o.  But  three  i  verbs  change  1  to  e;  viz.  fio  (stem  1-),  queo 
(stem  qui-),  and  its  compound  nfiqueo.  Inqnam  has  apparently 
a  stem  in  &,  which  except  in  ist  sing.  pres.  passes  into  I. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  personal  suffix  has  dropped  off  al-  562 
together.    The  final  i  has  another  origin.     (See  §  658.) 

In  the  passive  voice  the  only  change  from  the  active  is  the  563 
addition  of  r,  if  the  m  has  dropped  away,  or  tlie  substitution  of 
it  for  m  if  the  m  has  been  retained  in  the  active.  This  r  is  generally 
considered  to  be  a  substitute  for  s,  the  proper  passive  inflexion 
being,  as  is  supposed,  the  reflexive  pronoun^  se. 

^  A  passive  formed  by  a  reflexive  pronoun  is  seen  in  Germ.  Das 
versteht  sick  von  sdbst;  French  Le  corps  se  trouva;  ItaL  .Si'  Icda  Vuomo 
modesto  (*The  modest  man  is  praised*);  Span.  Ijis  aguas  se  secaron 
(*  The  waters  were  dried  up').    Key,  Lot.  Gr,  §  379. 
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Plural,  The  vowel  befove  in  is  weakened  (see  §  241)  to  1  in  5O4 
all  verbs  with  stems  ending  in  u,  or  in  1,  or  in  a  consonant,  except 
in  the  present  indicatives  of  three  verbs;  viz.  stLmos,  <tx)e  are,  v61- 
tlmus,  and  their  compounds,  and  the  old  form  qunsiixnTui  (stem 
qusBB-),  <iveprayy  where  we  have  the  older  vowel  u.  d&-mus  i-etains 
the  radical  a.  With  these  exceptions  the  suffix  is  the  same  in  all 
tenses  of  all  verbs,  except  when  the  initial  vowel  is  absorbed  by  a  . 
preceding  a,  e,  or  I. 

The  final  -us  is  the  part  of  the  suffix  which  distinguishes  the  5^5 
plural  number.  By  some  it  is  considered  to  arise  from  the  pronoun 
of  the  second  person,  by  others  from  the  pronoun  of  the  third 
person ;  so  that  <we  (-muB)  would  be  expressed  by  /,  tbou^  or  by  /, 
he;  by  others  again  it  is  considered  to  be  the  same  as  the  8,  which 
is  used  to  mark  the  plural  of  nouns. 

In  the  passive  the  final  8  is  changed  to  r. 

Second  Person. 

The  consonant  contained  in  the  suffix  of  the  second  person  is  s  566 
in  the  singular,  (changed  before  another  vowel  to  r  in  the  passive), 
and  t  in  the  plural.  The  perfect  indicative  has  t  in  the  singular 
also.  The  personal  pronoun  of  the  second  person  sing,  in  Latin 
(tu^,  and  the  Doric  dialect  of  Greek  (nJ)  exhibits  this  t;  in  the 
Attic  dialect  of  Greek  it  exhibits  s  (otJ). 

Singular,     In  the  present  tense  of  f8ro,  vftlo,  6do,  the  short  567 
vowel  (i)  is  omitted  or  absorbed;  hence  fera  (for  ftrla),  vis  (for 
▼Oils,  ynis.  Tils),   and  6b   (for  ddXs,  eds).    es  (68  Plautus  and 
Terence,  ds  in  subsequent  poets)  is  also  the  2nd  pers.  sing,  present 
indicative  of  sum. 

All  a-,  e-,  and  I-  verbs  have  the  final  syllable  long;  viz.  fts,  Ss, 
Is.     (Not  so  the  verbs  with  I;  e.g.  caplo,  capls.) 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  suffix  for  the  second  pers.  sing.  568 
ends  in  -Isti,  of  which  ending  -tl  is  the  proper  personal  suffix.    (For 
the  rest  of  the  ending  see  §  658.) 

In  the  passive  -dris  (at  first  sight),  appears  to  be  formed  by  569 
placing  the  characteristic  passive  r  before  the  personal  suffix ;  the 
true  theory  however  is  no  doubt  that  the  passive  suffix,  with  a  short 
preceding  vowel,  being  placed  after  the  personal  suffix  caused  the  a 
between  two  vowels  to  change  to  r,  necessitating  also  the  change  of 
the  vowel  i  to  e  before  r.  The  passive  suffix  itself  (i.  e.  8  for  se, 
§  183)  was  allowed  to  remain  s,  instead  of  being  changed  to  r,  as 
usually,  in  order  to  avoid  having  two  r's  close  together. 

-re  (e.g.  amabare,  cf.  §  193.  5.  f.  234.  a)  is  more  common  than  570 
-ris  (e.g.  amabarls)  in  Plautus,  and,  except  in  pi-esent  tense,  in  Cicero 
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and  Vergil.  It  is  frequent  in  Horace,  rare  in  Livy;  and  is  usually 
avoided  by  all  writers  where  the  form  would  then  be  the  same  as 
the  present  infinitive  active.  Hence  -ris  is  retained  in  pres.  indie, 
with  rare  exceptions  in  verbs  which  have  an  active  voice;  but  in 
deponents  (where  there  is  no  risk  of  confusion,  as  the  infinitive 
ends  in  i)  -re  is  frequent  in  Plautus,  sometimes  found  in  Cicero; 
-ris  is  usual  in  Vergil  and  Horace. 

Plural.    The  plural  suffix  -Itis  contains  the  personal  pronoun  571 
of  the  second  person   (t),  and  the  syllable  -Is,   which  is  either 
a  pronoun  of  the  second  person  in  its  other  form,  or  a  suffix  of 
plurality. 

In  the  present  tense  of  the  four  verbs  named  above  (§567)  the 
initial  1  of  the  suffix  is  again  omitted:  fertis,  Yultis,  estis,  for  fSritls, 
ydlitis  (§  ai3  a),  ddltls  (§  151.  ^)'^ye  eat^  and  for  (originally)  dsltis, 
ye  are.     So  also  in  d&-ti8. 

In  the  perfect  a  is  simply  suffixed  to  the  singular  form. 

In  the  passive  voice  the  suffix  -Imini  is  probably  a  masculine  57a 
plural  participial  form.  The  Greek  present  passive  participle  is  of 
the  same  form;  viz.  -dmfinOs,  plur.  Omdnol.  Originally,  perhaps, 
estls  was  used  with  it,  as  in  the  perfect  passive.  (This  form  may 
have  been  resorted  to  because  of  the  unpleasant  forms  which  the 
course  observed  in  forming  the  passive  of  other  persons  would  have 
produced ;  e.  g.  regltls-er,  am&tls-er  would  become  r6glt&r6r,  amft- 
tdrdr,  or,  if  the  analogy  of  the  and  pers.  sing,  were  retained,  re- 
gltdriSy  amS.tdrl8,  which  would  then  have  come  to  regetrls,  amfttrla 
(§  '^IS'  ^)»  or  rfigiter,  am&ter  (§  184.  5);  both  of  which  forms  look 
more  like  adjectives  or  adverbs  than  verbs.) 

Third  Person. 

The  -t  in  the  suffix  of  the  3rd  person,  both  angular  and  plural  573 
in  all  tenses,  is  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  found  in  the  Greek  (so- 
called)  article,  and  in  iste,  tot,  talis,  tantus,  &c. 

Singular.    In  the  present  tense  of  sum,  6do,  ffiro,  vdlo,  the  short  574 
vowel  before  -t  is  not  found;  viz.  est  (both  for  sum  and  6do),  fert, 
vult,  or  (older)  volt. 

The  third  person  sing,  active  of  a-,  0-,  and  1-  verbs  was  origi- 
nally long,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  passive  voice  (am&t-ur, 
monSt-uT,  andit-ur),  and  is  actually  found  not  unfrequently.  in 
Plautus,  and  sometimes  in  Augustan  poets. 

In  the  perfect  active  the  suffix  is  the  same  as  in  the  present  575 
(-It).    Plautus  sometimes,  and  more  rarely  Augustan  poets,  have 
this  -it  long. 
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To  form  the  passive,  -tit  is  suffixed  to  the  active  form. 

Plural,  The  plural  suffix  is  usually  -imt^  but  in  prae-Augustan  576 
inscriptions,  in  Plautus,  and  Varro,  the  older  -ont  was  retained 
after  y  (or  u);  e.g.  vlTont,  confluont,  loquontor.  The  forms  neqnl- 
nont  and  sont  are  also  found  (for  nequeunt,  Bunt).  Of  this  suffix 
the  t  is  probably  the  same  as  in  the  singular;  the  origin  of.  the  n  is 
uncertain. 

The  passive  is  formed  (as  in  the  singular)  by  suffixing  -ur  to 
the  active  form. 

The  perfect  suffix  is  the  same  as  the  present,  the  ending  being  sn 
er-unt,  of  which  the  -er  is  the  same  (cf.  §  184.  3)  as  the  -is  (before 
t)  of  the  second  person.  The  penult  ^-er)  is  usually  long,  but  the 
dactylic  poets,  beginning  with  Lucretms  (not  Ennius)  often,  and 
others  occasionally,  shorten  it;  e.g.  doxmidnint,  loc&Y6runt,  subegd- 
nmt,  &c.  (Plaut.),  6m6nmt  (Ter.);  deddrunt,  fadzxuit,  ezifirant, 
&c.  (Lucr.). 

For  -erunt  is  rarely  found  -eront  (cf.  Quint,  i.  4.  16);  but  -5re  578 
is  found  in  some  of  the  earliest  inscriptions,  and  is  not  uncommon 
in  Plautus  and  Terence,  rare  in  Cicero  and  Caesar,  but  frequent  in 
dactylic  poets  and  Livy. 

In  the  completed  future  indie,  the  suffix-vowel  is  1  instead  of  579 
u  (-erint  for  -erunt);  probably  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with 
the  perfect. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 
INFLEXIONS   OF   MOOD. 

I.  1.     Indicative  Mood* 

,i  The  indicative  mood  contains  no  special  inflexions  to  dlsrt:in-  580 

guish  it.    The  imperative  and  subjunctive  moods  are  distinguished 
from  it  by  certain  modifications. 

\-: 

2.     Imperative  Mood, 

{a)    Present,    The  imperative  present  appears  to  consist  of  581 
^  shortened  forms  of  the  indicative  present.    The  final  s  is  thrown 

5'  oflP,  and  -X  is  changed  to  -8  (or  rather,  as  tlie  form  originally  ended 
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in  -68,  the  b  is  simply  thrown  off,  cf.  §  a34.  a).  Hence  the  active 
rdgis  (older  rdgte)  becomes  rdgd;  x^tls  (older  rSgfttds),  reglte; 
the  passive  reg&rls  (older  rfigiris),  rSgSrd:  the  2nd  pers.  plural 
rdglmlnl  is  the  same  as  in  the  indicative.  But  from  verbs  with 
vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  !•  (not  X-)  the  s  is  thrown  off  in  the  singular 
without  further  change;  e.  g.  amft,  monS,  aadL  The  exceptional  form 
noli  is  formed  from  the  and  pers.  sing,  of  the  sidfjuncti've  present. 

In  the  verbs  dflco,  fSro  (and  their  compounds),  f&do  (with  582 
compounds  which  retain  the  radical  a),  and  dico,  the  final  e  of  the 
singular  was  always  dropped  after  Terence's  time;  e.g.  dUc,  lir, 
fftc,  c&lefac,  die.  In  Plautus  and  other  poets  the  imperatives  often 
occur  before  words  beginning  with  a  vowel,  in  which  case  it  is 
difficult  to  decide  between  due  and  dace;  &:c. 

6s  or  68  (from  8iim,  cf.  §  720),  68  from  6do  were  used  for  the 
imperative  2nd  pers.  sing,  as  well  as  for  the  indicative. 

In  verbs  with  short  penult,  and  having  vowel  stems  in  a-,  e-,  1-,  583 
and  also  in  the  compounds  of  eo,  the  imperative-forms  in  Plautus 
and  Terence  often  shortened  the  final  vowel  (cf.  §  295);  e.g.  com- 
mOd&,  mdn6,  Jtib6,  &dl,   &bl;  especially  in  colloquial  fbrms;   e.g. 
in&n6dum,  t&c6dum,  m0n6Bl8,  vlddBlB. 

(l^  Future.  The  future  imperative  active  is  distinguished  by  584 
a  suflfix,  originally  -6d^,  In  the  form  which  is  common  to  the 
second  and  third  persons,  e.g.  reg-It-0,  and  the  form  for  the  third 
person  plural,  e.g.  regunto,  the  -d  has  fallen  off,  as  in  the  ablative 
case  of  nouns  (cf.  §  160.  6).  The  suffix  appears  to  have  been 
simply  added  to  the  present  indicative  forms  of  the  third  person 
singular,and  plural.  (The  use  of  this  form  for  the  second  person 
singular  was  probably  due  to  -t  being  a  characteristic  of  the  second 
personal  pronoun.)  The  plural  second  person  is  formed  by  ap- 
pending -e  (for  -es,  later  -la)  as  the  sign  of  plurality  in  this  per- 
son to  a  modified  form  of  the  singular;  e.g.  r6K-lt-(5t-e  (for  rdg- 
it-6d-e).  Others  (e.g.  Schleicher)  consider  the  -tote  to  be  simply 
the  demonstrative  pronoun  doubled  (as  in  the  Vedic  Sanskrit  -tat). 

The  passive  forms  substitute  -r  for  the  final  -d;  e.g.  regit-or  5S5 
for  r6git-od;  reguut-or  for  rdgunt-od. 

The  form  in  -to  (for  t-od)  was  apparently  at  one  time  also  used  586 
as  passive;  e.g.  censento,  initlanto,  in  prae- Augustan  inscriptions; 
and  from  deponents;  e.g.  arbltranto,  partiunto,  utunto»  &c.,  some 
of  which  verbs  however  had  once  an  active  voice,  of  which  these 
forms  may  be  relics. 

^  Only  one  instance  is  actually  found  in  Latin;  viz.  in  Festus, 
p.  230^.  14,  *  Si  nurus... sacra  divis  parentum  estod.'  The  Oscan  had 
this  d;  e.g.  estud,  llcltud.     (See  Ritschl,  N^u,  Plant,  Exc,  I.  p.  100.) 
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In  Plautus,  Cato,  and  old  inscriptions,  a  form  in  -mlno   is  5^7 
(rarely)  found  for  the  and  and  3rd  pers.  sing,  of  the  imperative  of 
deponents;  e.g.  proflte-mluo,  prnfa-mlno,  progredl-mlno,  firu-I-mlno. 
One  instance  of  a  passive  verb  denuntlaznino  is  found.    This  old 
tbrm  is  formed  just  like  the  2nd  pers.  plur.  indicative  in  -xnlnL 

3.     Suhjunct'pve  Mood. 

The  subjunctive  is  characterised  by  a  lengthened  vowel  imme-  588 
diately  before  the  consonant  of  the  personal  suffix. 

• 

Present.  This  vowel  is  &  in  the  present  tense  of  all  verbs,  ex- 
cept verbs  with  &-  stems,  in  which  it  is  S;  e.g.  reg-&-mus,  reg&mur; 
moneftxniu,  mone&mur;  audi&mus,  audiftmur;  trlbu&mus,  tribuft- 
mur;  but  amSmus,  amSmur.  Except  also  some  in  which  it  is  I; 
viz.  Sim,  Bis,  &c.  from  sum;  velim,  veils,  &c.  from  vdlo;  and  the 
compounds  of  both;  e.g.  posslm,  abslm,  &c.  nolim,  mallm. 

So  also  (besides  the  more  usual  forms)  edlm,  edis,  edit,  edimus,  589 
editls,  edlnt  (Plaut.  esp.  in  phrase  *  habeo  quod  edim,'  Cat.,  Hor.); 
comedlm,  comedls,  comedlnt  (Plant.),  ezedlnt  (Plaut.);  also  from 
duo  (an  old  form  of  do?^),  dulm,  dnls,  dult,  dulnt  (Plaut.,  Ter., 
and  old  law  language) ;  Interdulm  (Plaut.) ;  perdulm,  perduls,  per* 
dult,  perdulnt  (Plaut.,  Ter.,  chiefly  in  phrase  *Di  te  perduint,' 
which  is  also  used  by  Cicero);  creduls,  credult  (Plaut.,  who  has 
also  forms  from  this  verb  with  the  more  regular  a,;  e.g.  duas,  ere- 
duas,  creduant,  accreduas.     Cf.  fuat,  §  ^%^). 

Sum  and  its  compounds  had  an  older  form  slem,  sles   (see  590 
§  7aa),  from  which  slm,  sis,   &c.   are  contracted.    The  -es,  -et 
is  perhaps  only  the  older  form  of  the  personal  suffix  -Is,  -It.     (But 
comp.  Gr.  etiyi/,  Sansk.  sydm.) 

Imperfect  and  Pluperfect.    The  long  vowel  in  these  tenses  is  S  in  s9i 
all  verbs;  e.g.  rexlssemus,  amayiss3mus,  &c.  ^ 

Perfect.    The  vowel  (assumed  to  have  been  originally  long)  is  I,  592 
which  however,  probably  from  confusion  with  the  completed  future, 
is  in  dactylic  poets  as, often  short  as  long.     The  pertinent  instances 
are  as  follows: 

Perf.  subj.  -6ri-    dederitls  (Enn.) ;  fueris  (Hor.  in  hexam.) ; 

respueris  (Tib.) ;  dederis,  credldeils,  contu- 
lerls  (Ovid). 

^  The  forms  interduo,  PI.  Capt.  694,  concreduo,  Id.  Aul.  11*1,  are 
used  apparently  as  completed  futures  ind.;  concredul  in  Pi.  Cos.  2.  8. 43, 
as  a  perfect  indie.  In  Plm.  ZT.  iV.  21.  3.  5,  is  dultur  (comp.  fut.  pass.?), 
for  which  dultor  (imper.  pass.)  is  usually  read.  See  Neue  ii.  339; 
Scholl,  Le^,  XII.  tad.  reliq.  p.  32. 
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-dri-    Sgerlmiu,  reapexezlfl  (Vei^.),  dlzerls  (Hor. 
in  hexam.). 

Comp.Fut.Ind  -6ri-    dedeiftlB,  tranBiexltlB,  contigeiitis  (Ovid'^, 

feoeiimns  (CatuU.  in  a  hendecasyllable), 
dedeiis,  ocdderls,  miscuexls,  audiens  (Hor. 
in  hexam.),  dederls  (Prop.,  Ov.  several 
times). 

-ftil-    Ylderlmus     (Lucr.);     vldexltls,  dizerltis 

(Ovid);    Buspezeris,    rerocayerls  (Verg.); 

vltayerls,  detorserls,  acceperis,  codperls 
(Hor.  in  hexam.). 

In  Plautus  and  Terence  there  appears  to  be  no  instance  incom- 
patible with  the  rule  of  i  for  perf.  subj.,  I  for  compl.  fut.  indie. 
(See  Neue  11.  196.) 


The  forms  for  the  subjunctive  appear  best  explicable  by  as-  593 
suming  the  proper  suffix  to  be  I  (seen  in  the  Greek  optative),  which 
was  contracted  with  a  prcceding  ft  to  e.  Thus  amas,  axna-I-s,  ames ; 
amftra-B  (an  assumed  indicative,  see  below,  §  610),  am&ra-i-s, 
amarSs;  amftvissa-s  (an  assumed  indie),  am&vlssa-l-s,  am&yissea 
(or  esses  for  esa-i-s  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  suffixed  at 
once).  But  as  i  suffixed  to  the  present  indicative  of  other  than  a. 
verbs  would  have  given  still  the  same  form  when  contracted,  an 
ft  (seen  in  the  Greek  subjunctive)  was  substituted  in  all  such  cases. 
Sis  and  veils,  &c.  retain  the  I,  because  they  have  other  points  of 
difference  from  the  indicative. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
CLASSIFICATION  OF  INFLEXIONS  OF  TENSE. 

The  inflexions  of  tense  are  divisible  into  two  classes;  viz.  those  594 
which  are  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms,  and  those  which  are 
peculiar  to  the  particular  tense. 

The  inflexions  common  to  several  tenses  or  forms  may  be  re- 
ferred to  three  forms  of  the  verbal  stem,  called  the  Present  stem, 
the  Perfect  stem,  and  the  Supine  stem. 
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I.    The  present  stem  is  very  often  identical  with  the  verbal  595 
stem,  but  not  unfrequently  is  more  or  less  modified.     From  this 
present  tense  are  formed  all  the  tenses  and  verbal  forms  which 
express  incomplete  action ;  viz.  both  in  Active  and  Passive  voice,— 

Indicative,      Present,  Future,  Imperfiect 
Imperati've.    Present,  Future. 
Subjuncti've,  Present,  Imperfect. 

Also  the  following  verbal  forms : 

Present  Infinitive ; 

Present  Participle,  (none  in  Passive) ; 

Gerunds  and  Gerundive. 

a.    The  perfect  stem  is  sometimes  identical  with  the  verb-stem  59^ 
and  with  the  present  stem,  but  usually  is  considerably  modified. 
From  this  perfect  stem  are  formed  all  the  tenses  denoting  com- 
pleted action;  viz.  in  the  Active  voice, — 

Indicative,      Perfect,  Completed  Future,  Pluperfect. 
Subjunctive,  Perfect,  Pluperfect. 

Also  the  perfect  Infinitive. 

3.    The  supine  stem  is  always  a  modification  of  the  verbal  stem,  597 
and  from  it  are  formed  certain  verbal  nouns,  of  which  the  forms 
called  the  supines,  and  the  passive  past  participle,  and  future  parti- 
ciple active  are  generally  treated  in  connection  with  the  verb. 

The  past  participle  passive  is  used  with  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  to  form  the  perfect  and  pluperfect  passive  both  in  the  indi- 
cative and  subjunctive. 

In  accordance  with  the  order  of  discussion  which  has  been  thus 
far  followed,  the  inflexions  of  the  derivative  tenses,  being  nearer  to 
the  end  of  the  word  (§  sss)^  will  be  discussed  before  the  fbnnation 
of  the  stem  to  which  they  are  appended. 


U 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


TENSES  FORMED  FROM  THE  PRESEJ^T  STEM- 


Prcsent,    The  present  indicative  is  formed  simply  by  suffixing  59S 
the  inflexions  of  number  and  person.    The  present  subjunctive  has 
the  mood  inflexion  as  well. 

Future.  The  future  indicative  is  in  consonant,  in  1-  verbs  and  599 
in  u-  verbs  a  modified  form  of  the  present  subjunctive.  The  first 
person  singular  is  the  same:  the  other  persons  have  long  B  vrhere 
the  present  subjunctive  has  &;  e.g.  fiit.  reges,  reget;  pres.  subj. 
regas,  regat.  In  the  3rd  pers.  sing.  act.  the  final  syllable  was  short 
in  the  ordinary  language  (§  15  a.  7). 

Cato  the  Censor  is  said  ([Quint,  i.  7. 43)  to  have  written  dlce»  fkde,  600 
for  dicam,  C&ciain,  and  so  in  other  verbs.    Probably  this  statement 
refers  only  to  the  future  indie,  not  to  the  present  subjunctive. 

This  8  probably  arises  fiom  suffixing  I  (compare  the  Greek  601 
optative)  to  the  present  subjunctive  of  these  verbs;  e.g.  reg-ft-mns^ 
reg-fir-S-4&iui,  rege-muB;  just  as  amemus,  pres.  subj.  was  formed 
(§593).  But  this  formation  would  not  do  for  a-  and  e-  verbs; 
because  in  a-  verbs  such  a  form  (e.g.  amOmns)  is  already  used  for 
the  pres.  subj.;  and  in  e-  verbs,  it  (e.g.  monSmua)  would  be  iden* 
tical  with  the  present  indicative. 

Accordingly  in  a-  and  •-  verbs  there  is  a  different  mode  of  602 
forming  the  future  indicative;  viz.  by  suffixing  Xb-  to  the  present 
stem,  with  the  final  vowel  of  which  it  is  contracted;    e.g.  ama^, 
ama-Xb-,  axuftb-;  ist  pers.  plu.  amab-imiiB)  xiioa-«,  mone-Ib-,  moanSlK; 
jst  pers.  plur.  momfibXmiui. 

A  similar  future  (besides  the  ordinary  form  in  -am,  -es,  -6t),  is  603 
not  unfrequently  formed  from  X-  stems  in  early  writers  (Plautus, 
Terence,  &c.);  e.g.  apexibo,  adgredlbor  (comp.  adgredlrl  for  adgredi), 
laigXbere,  oppeilbor,  s<^bo,  &c.  But  of  these  forms  none  are  found 
.so  late  as  the  first  Century  B.C.,  except  Ibo,  quXbo,  neqnlbo,  which 
are  the  only  forms  in  use  at  any  time  (with  a  few  doubtful  excep- 
tions). Lenlbo  is  also  found  in  Propertius.  Venlet  (from  ySn-eo) 
for  T6xilblt  is  found  however  in  the  lex  Thoria  (64a  A.U.C.),  and 
in  Gaius;  ezlet  in  Seneca. 
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The  verb  do  has  a  short  penultimate  dibo.     Its  compound  reddo  604 
(which  usually  has  reddaju),  hs/s  reddlbo  (i.e.  red  dabo)  in  Plant.: 
who  has  also  exugebo,  as  if  from  an  e-  stem  ezoge-. 

The  verb  sum  and  compounds  have  apparently  merely  a  different  ^'i 
form  of  the  present  for  the  future;  viz.  6r-o,  ist  pers.  plur.  dr-Imiu 
(compare  pres.  stLznus  for  te-tLxn-us).     Most  philologers  consider 
ero,  &c.  to  be  for  esio,  the  1  being  similar  to  that  of  the  present 
subj. 

Imperfect.    The  imperfect  indicative  has  in  all  stems  a  long  a  606 
(except  in  3rd  sing.  act.  §§  15  a.  7.  574)  preceding  the  personal  in- 
fiexionS)  and  in  all  stems  but  one  (that  of  6b-,  be)  b  prefixed  to  this 
long  a.    Moreover  in  all  stems  but  d&-  the  vowel  preceding  b&  is 
long. 

The  long  a,  which  is  always  found,  serves  to  distinguish  the 
imperfect  from  the  future  where  the  forms  are  otherwise  similar; 
e.g.  amabSmiiB  (for  amabaimus),  amablmus;  monebamus,  monebl- 
muB;  Ib&moB,  Iblmns;  d&b&mua,  d&blmiu;  firSmus,  foirnuB.  It  is 
apparently  a  sign  of  past  time,  and  as  such  is  found  in  the  pluper- 
fect also. 

In  consonant  stems  the  suffix  is  -6bft-,  and  this  is  usually  found  607 
also  in  verbs  with  i  stems;  e.g.  reg-9b&-2xius,  audl-db&-muB.  But 
this  long  6  is  not  found  in  eo,  queo,  and  their  compounds,  and 
is  not  unfrequently  absent  in  the  earlier  language  (Plautus,  Ter., 
Van-.,  &c.);  e.g.  B(dbam,  nesclbam,  fiibam,  &c.,  gestlbat,  gnmdl- 
bat,  Insaalbat,  molUbat,  prsdsaglbat,  Bervlbas,  BtablUbat,  yenlbat. 
So  also,  apparently  for  metrical  reasons,  in  the  dactylic  poets 
(Catull.,  Lucr.,  Verg.,  Ovid,  Sil.,  Stat.);  e.g.  audlbant,  leidbat, 
Bssvlbat,  redlmlbat,  molXbar,  fexibant,  &c. 

Probably  the  suffix  was  originally  the  same  as  the  future  suffix  6j« 
of  a-  and  e-  verbs  with  ft  added,  i.e.  -Ib-a-.    The  form  -6b&-,  seen 
in  consonant  and  most  1-  verbs,  is  difficult  to  explain.     It  is  gene- 
rally supposed   to   have   been   erroneously    borrowed    from  the 
e-  stems. 

Imperfect  subjtmctive.    This  tense  had  the  suffix  -te  (for  Sa).  609 
which  with  the  modal  suffix  6  made  -6r5.   The  first  vowel  coalesced 
with  a  preceding  a,  e,  or  I;  e.g.  reg-Sr-6mii8,  tribu-Qr-fimus,  am- 
ar-dmuB,  mon-Sr-Sm-iis,  aud-Ir-dxniu,  and  caused  the  omission  of  a 
preceding  X;  e.g.  capl-,  capdrexn. 

In  Bum,  Mo,  v61o,  fdro,  and  their  compounds,  the  vowel  6  was 
dropped  out;  e.g.  ist  pers.  plur.  eB-sem-UB  (for  es-es-SmuB,  or  §d- 
eB-6miiB);  yel-lSm-UB  (for  ▼01-6r-om-iiB) ;  fer-rem-us  (for  fSr-Sr- 
Sm-us).    Do  has  dftrSmus. 

13—2 
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The  suffix  -te  (te;  is  probably  from  btuii.    So  that  reg-  with  the  610 
imperfect  of  sum,  is  rag-eram;  hence  reg-eni-l-m,  regerem. 

The   imperative  tense   suffixes   have   been   already   discussed 
(§§581-586), 

The  present  infinitive  active  has  the  suffix  -«r6  (for  -«b«,  §§  183,  6it 
193-  3)»  in  which  the  first  e  coalesces  with  a  preceding  ft,  e,  or  I; 
e.g.  T6g-«re,  trlbu-fee;  amftre,  mon-^re,  and-Ire.    G&pfoa  as  cftp- 
teexn,  §  609. 

In  STiin,  6do,  vdlo,  f8ro,  and  their  compounds,  the  first  vovrel  e  61a 
was  dropped  out,  as  in  the  imperfect  subj.  Hence  the  infinitives 
nre  esse  (for  edese),  velle  (for  vOlere),  ftere  (for  ferere).  The  in- 
finitive is  generally  considered  to  be  the  dative  or  locative  case  of  a 
verbal  noun  with  stem  ending  in  s-or  si-;  e.g.  dicer-e  for  dalkas-ai, 
vlver-e  compared  with  Sanskrit  Jlvas-al.  The  final  e  (=ai)  would 
be  originally  long. 

The  present  infinitive  passive  has  the  suffix  1  appended  to  the  fir? 
stem  in  verbs,  whose  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  1  or  in  n;  e.  g. 
reg-i,  trlbu-I,  cap-I  (but  fieri  from  stem  fi-;  ferrl  from  f6r-).     In 
other  vowel  verbs  I  takes  the  place  of  the  final  e  of  the  active  in- 
finitive; e.g.  aud-Ir-i,  mon-6r-i,  am-ftr-I.    So  also  d&-rl  from  do. 

A  further  suffix -fir  is  found  appended  to  these  forms  (e.g.  flgler,  614 
am&rler,  &c.),  in  old  legal  inscriptions  (not  after  the  S,  C.  ^e 
repetundis,  631  u.c);  and  frequently  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucre- 
tius, Cicero  (in  poetry),  and  not  unconmionly  in  Vergil  and  Horace, 
only  occasionally  in  later  poets.  But  the  shorter  form  is  morp 
common  even  in  th^  first  named  poets.  In  inscriptions  it  occurs 
first  in  the  S.  C  de  repetundis  (darei»  beside  aMuder,  ayocarier). 

The  forms  in  -ler  (-ftrler,  -Srler,  -Irler)  are  probably  the  original  615 
forms,  and  arose  by  the  addition  of  the  ordinary  pasave  suffix  r  in 
the  form  -fir  to  the  active  infinitive,  whose  final  fi  took  the  form  ot 
1  before  er.  The  final  r  was  then  dropped  on  account  of  its  ill 
sound  after  another  r  (§  185),  and  le  contracted  to  L  Thus 
am&rfi-fir,  amarl-er,  amari. 

If  the  same  course  had  been  followed  in  consonant,  and  in  -1 
verbs,  then  owing  to  the  penultimate  vowel  of  the  active  infinitive 
being  short  (e.g.  ducfire),  the  syllable  fir  would  have  recurred  (e.g. 
ducerler).  The  Romans  therefore  preferred  to  omit  the  first 
(§  28);  i.e.  to  append  -ler  immediately  to  the  final  consonant  of 
the  stem;  (e.g.  duo-ler,  capler).  The  only  instance  of  the  reten- 
tion  of  at  least  some  part  of  the  first  er  is  in  fer-rler  for  ferarler. 
Analogy  afterwards  reduced  duder,  &c.  to  ducL 
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Present  Participle,      The  suffix  is  -entl,  nom.  sing,  -ens;  e.g.  616 
reg-exLB,  trlbu-ens,  audl-ens.  But  in  the  verb  eo  and  its  compounds, 
au  older  form  of  the  suffix,  viz.  -unti,  is  retained;  but  the  nom: 
sing,  is  usually  -ienB.    The  form  noqiueuxiteB  (from  nequeo)  occurs 
once. 

In  -a  and  -e  verbs  the  suffix  coalesces  with  the  final  stem  vowel ; 
e.g.  amans,  xnonens. 

Gerund  and  Genmdi've,    The  suffix  is  -endo-,  which  as  a  sub-  617 
stantive  is  called  a  gerund,  as  an  adjective,  gerundive;  e.g.  reg- 
endum,  tribuendum,  audiendum;  amandum,  monendum. 

An  older  form  in. -undo  (probably  for  an  earlier  -ondo),  is  com-  618 
mon  in  inscriptions  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century,  u.c. ;  in  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Sallust;  and,  after  1,  and  in  the  words  genmduB  and 
femndiu,  frequently  in  the  MSS.  of  Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Livy. 
Some  law  phrases  always  (or  at  least  usually),  retained  the  form; 
e.g.  rerum  repetundanun;  fiimlllsa  erdscimdsB,  finibus  regundls,  de 
jure  dicundo.  But  after  u  or  y  the  suffix  is  found  only  in  the  form 
-ezido  (cf.  §  213.  4.  a,  c). 

Old  Futures  in  -so,  -sim^ 

In  the  older  language,  of  Plautus  and  ancient  laws  and  formu-  619 
laries,  a  future  indicative  in  -so  (-sso),  subjunctive  in  -sixn  (-881x1), 
infinitive  in  -sSre  (-ssdre),  and  pass,  indie,  in  -8Xtiir  (-ssltur)  is 
found.  Instances  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active  of  this 
formation  are  very  frequent.  (In  some  instances  it  is  not  clear  to 
which  mood  the  word  belongs.) 

I.  From  verbs  ftvitb  -a  stems:  axiia880  (ind.),  amaagla,  ama8- 
Bint  (subj.),  appeUaBsis  (subj.),  celasaiB  (subj.),  ccmaBBit  (ind.), 
ooeoBptasslt  (ind.),  reconcUlaBBo  (ind.),  creaBBit  (subj.),  caraBsiB, 
coraBBint  (subj.),  accurasBiB  (ind.),  decoUasBit  (ind.),  IndicaBBO 
(ind.),  IzLdlcaBBiB  (subj.),  InvltaBBitiB  (ind.),  exoculaBBltls  (ind.), 
fortunaBBint  (subj.),  IrritaBBlB  (ind.),  locaBBim  (subj.),  locaBBint 
(ind.),  xnactaBBlnt  (subj.),  mulcaBBltlB  (ind.),  serVaBBit,  BencaBBint 
(subj.),  peccasso,  peccaBBiB^  peccaBslt  (ind.),  and  many  others. 

Passive:  turbaBsitur  (ap.  Cic),  mercaBBitur  (Lex.  Thor.). 

Infin.  Act^  averruncaBBere  (Pacuv.),  reconcUlaBsere,  ImpstraBBere 
(four  times),  oppugnassere  (Plant.),  depoculaBBere  (or  depeciila8Bere)| 
deargentaBBere,  depeculassere  (or  despeculaBBere)  (Lucil.). 

^  The  fullest  discussions  of  these  forms  are  by  Madvig  {Opusc,  it, 
p.  64  foil.),  Lubbert  {^Gram,  Stud,  Breslau,  1867),  and  Neue  (ii« 
431  sqq.)« 
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2.  From  verbs  <u3ith  -6  sterns^  preserving  the  vowel:  liabesslt 
(subj.),  proMbessiB,  proMbessit  (subj.),  proUbesslt,  proliibessint 
(ind.),  coMbOBBit  (subj.,  Lucr.  3.  444))  UceBSit  (subj.). 

3.  From  verbs  <iuitb  -1  stems:  aznblflBit,  ainblBBint  (PI.  Ampb, 
69.  71.  ex  conj.). 

4.  In  verbs  <ivitb  consonant  or  -1  sterns^  and  some  <witb  -e  620 
stems,  the  -so,  -slm  is  attached  immediately  to  the  final  stem  con- 
sonant: 

(a)  -e  stems:  auslm  (subj.),  noxlt  (subj.),  sponslB  (subj.), 
auzitlB  (subj.),  J118BO,  JUBBls,  JuBBit  (ind.),  JoBslm  (subj.). 

Also  passive  JuBsltur  (Cat.). 

(J}\  -I  stems:  fiuco  (ind.\  fiazlB,  fazlt  (ind.  subj.),  fazim,  faid- 
xniiB  (subj.),  fazltlB  (ind.  suDJ.)  frequently,  faziiLt  (subj.),  effezls, 
defezlB  (ind.),  capslB  (ind.),  capsit  (subj.),  capBlmuB  (ind.);  ac- 
cepBo,  occepso,  recepBO  (ind.);  Inoepsit,  oocepBlt;  injexit  (ind.), 
objezlm,  obJezlB  (subj.);  adBpezlt  (subj.),  reBpezlB  (ind.);  rapait 
(ind.),  BurrepBlt  (subj.);  excuBBlt  (subj.). 

Passive:  fazitnr  (ap.  Liv.);  and  perhaps  naazltiir  (Fest.). 

(r)  Consonant  stems:  axim,  adazlnt  (sulij.),  tranBazlm,  axlt; 
incenBlt;  ezcoBBlB  (subj.);  clepBit  (ind.) ;  occlBit  (ind.);  cUzis  (subj.), 
IndazlB,  adduxlt  (subj.);  comesslB  (subj.);  afiUzlnt  (subj.);  amissis 
(ind.  subj.);  exnpBlm  (subj.),  adempsit  (ind.),  BurrempBit;  pat^a 
(subj.);  rupBit  (ind.);  BerpBit;  exstlnzlt  (subj.);  tazU  (subj.); 
aduBsit  (ind.). 

Of  all  these  forms  fazo,  fazlB,  aaslxn,  aiuis,  almost  alone  are  6ai 
found  after  the  time  of  Terence,  vrho  himself  has  only  exoesals, 
appellasBlB  besides.  But  the  following  other  instances  occur:  oolii- 
besBit  (Lucr.) ;  the  phrase,  di  fiBZint  (Cic.^ ;  recepso  (CatuU.) ;  a 
few  inhnitives  in  Lucil.;  Jubbo.  (Verg.,  Sil.);  and  one  or  two  in- 
stances in  the  antiquarians  Varro  and  Fronto.  The  style  of  the 
laws,  &c.  in  Livy  and  Cicero  does  not  of  course  belong  to  the  age 
of  their  (real  or  feigned)  recorders. 

These  forms  are  apparently  to  be  explained  as  a  future  indica-  62a 
tive,  subjunctive,  and  mfinitive,  formed  by  the  sufHx  s  as  in  the 
Greek  future  to  the  stem,  a  short  1  or  sometimes  e  of  the  stem 
being  omitted;  e.g.  leva-,  levaBo;  proMbe-,  problbeBo;  Bponde-, 
spond-BO,  BponBo;  fad,  flac-Bo;  die-,  dlzo.  The  double  8  in  the 
forms  from  a-  and  (a  few)  e-  verbs  is  either  a  mode  of  marking 
the  place  of  the  accent,  or  due  to  a  mistaken  etymology,  as  if  the 
form  were  analogous  to  amaBse  from  amavlBBe,  &c.  Possibly  both 
causes  may  have  combined.  Moreover  a  single  8  between  two 
vowels  was  in  the  prae- Augustan  language  rare  (cf.  §  191,  193). 
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The  subjunctive  is  formed  by  the  regular  suffix  I;  the  infinitive  by 
-fire,  as  in  the  present  infinitive. 

The  use  of  these  forms  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  forms  in  623 
-ero»  -erlxn,  but  is  confined  to  those  classes  of  sentences  in  which 
those  forms  differ  least  from  a  future  indicative,  or  present  subjunc- 
tive; viz.  (i)  the  indicative  in  the  protasis  (not  the  apodosis)  of 
a  sentence;  (except  ftizo,  which  might  be  eitner  a  simple  or  com- 
pleted future):  («)  the  subjunctive  in  modest  affirmations,  wishes, 
prohibitions,  purpose,  and  in  dependent  sentences  for  the  future, 
nevo:  for  the  perfect  indicative  (as  the  form  in  -erim  frequently 
is).  In  all  these  classes  the  English  language  ordinarily  tises  an 
incomplete  tense  (present  or  futiue).  The  infinitives  in  -sere  might 
be  taken  as  either  simple  or  completed  futures. 

(The  ordinary  explanation  of  these  forms,  viz.  that  e.  g.  lerasso  634 
is  for  leyHrT-eso  (=leyavero)  has  much  in  its  favour;  but  it  meets 
with  great  difficulties^  in  such  forms  as  cap-so,  rap-so,  prohlbesso, 
&c.;  and  it  does  not  really  account  for  the  double  s.  For  levaveso 
would  become  leva-eso,  levaso,  levSro;  or  if  it  became  levav-so, 
as  is  assumed,  it  would  be  contracted  into  levauso  or  Iotuso  ^e-  • 
vauro,  levuro)  not  levasso.     Comp.  §  94.) 

The  verbs  arcesso,  capesso,  fiusesso,  lacesso,  are  probably  (Key,  625 
Lot,  Gr,  p.  88)  similar  formations  from  arclo  (i.e.  addo),  capio, 
faclo,  lado,  and  have  been  treated  as  verb  stems,  and  thus  received 
new  inflexions  of  tense  and  mood.    Ineesso  is  probably  from  In- 
eedo;  petesso  from  peto  (pet-  or  petX-)  is  also  found. 

^  Not  removed,  I  think,  either  by  G.  Hermann  {Dissertatio  Je  Mad* 
vigii  interprdationey  Lips.  1844),  or  Curtius  {deverbi  latini  fut,  exact,, 
Dresden,  1844);  or  Key  {Lot,  Gr.  §  566,  laogf.);  or  Schleicher  {Vergl. 
Gr,  p.  830,  ed.  2) ;  or  Lubbert  {ubi  suftr.).  My  view  agrees  partly  with 
Madvig's  (p.  64,  65),  and  partly  with  Corssen*s  (Ausspr,  ii.  37  sq.  ed.  i. 
See  also  I.  319,  ed.  2).  A  somewhat  different  view  is  given  by  Merguet 
{Die  Entwickelung  der  Lai,  Formenbildungy  1870,  p.  ^24).  Pott  deci- 
dedly rejects  the  view  that  these  forms  are  from  the  perfect,  not  the 
present,  stem  [Etym,  Forsch,  ii.  Th,  4  (1870),  pp.  269,  273). 

[Gossrau  {JLaU  (?r.  §  174,  Antn,  i)  derives  tliese  forms  fh)m  a  perfect 
in  -sL  Nettleship  {Academy ^  15  July,  187 1)  has  taken  (independently) 
a  similar  view  to  mine]. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

OF  VERB  STEMS,  ESPECIALLY  THE  PRESENT  STEM. 

A  VERB  often  exhibits  a  diiFerent  stem  in  the  present  tense  from  6a6 
that  which  appears  to  be  presumed  in  the  perfect  or  in  the  supine. 
The  changes,  which  belong  strictly  to  the  formation  of  the  perfect 
or  supine  themselves,  or  follow  from  that  formation  according  to 
the  laws  of  Roman  pronunciation,  will  be  found  in  Chapters  xxiii. 

XXIV. 

Verbs  may  be  divided  into  consonant  verbs  and  vowel  verbs 
according  as  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  consonant  or  in  a  vowel. 

(In  the  following  enumeration  the  different  instances  will  be 
classified  according  to  the  last  letter  of  the  verb  stem;  and  some- 
times the  perfect  and  supine  added  in  illustration.) 

i.    Consonant  verbs. 

1.  Most  consonant  verbs  exhibit  in  the  present  stem  no  altera-  627 
tion  of  the  regular  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  reg-,  reg-o;  cad-,  csad-o, 
&c. 

2.  Other  consonant  verbs  exhibit  such  alteration ; 

{a)    The  stem  is  reduplicated  to  form  the  present  tense;  e.g.        628 

gSn-  (gdno  old  form),  glgno  for  gI-g6no  (gfin-ui,  gSn-Itnm) ;  at&-^ 
sisto  (stdti,  8t&tiiiu);  S&-,  86ro  for  sdso  (sSvi,  s&tum). 

(b)  The  radical  vowel  is  lengthened;  e.g.  629 

dilc^  dtlco;  die-,  (cf.  dic-ftre,  causldXc-iis),  dloo;  fid-,  fldo;  nftb- 
(cf.  pxontkbus),  nUbo.  (Probably  Key  is  right  in  supposing  the 
radical  vowel  to  be  always  short,  and  a  long  vowel  (e.g.  sczlbo, 
Ifldo,  &c.)  to  be  due  to  the  formation  of  the  present  stem). 

(c)  &  is  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  verb;  e.g.  to  stems  end-  630 
ing  m 

IL    t6m-,  tem-no. 

R,  oer-,  cer-no;  sper-,  sper-no;  star-,  Bter-no.  In  these  verbs 
the  perfect  and  supine  have  the  r  transposed;  cr6-,  sprS-,  Btr&-. 
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A.  d&-,  dft-no  (old  form  of  do). 

I.    1I-,  ll-no;   qui-,  nequl-nont  (old  form  for  nequeimt);  I-,  631 
ftbXniint  (old  form  for  dbeunt);  si-,  sl-no;  and  its  compound  pCno 
for  pOsIno  (old  perf.  p&bItI,  sup.  pOsItum). 

So  apparently  IMLnlBcor  from  ftnsr-,  flruor.  Oonqidii-lsco  (con- 
qnezl)  may  be  for  conquic-n-isc-o,  or  may  have  vowel  stem  conqul- 
u-iso-o  and  belong  here;  see  §  635. 

Festus  speaks  also  of  ferlnnnt,  sollnimt  for  femnt,  Bolent. 

(d)    A  nasal  is  inserted  before  the  final  stem  consonant:  e.g.  to  632 
stems  ending  in 

P  or  B.    cftb-,  ciimbo  (also  ctLba-) :  rup-,  rumpo. 

C  or  QV.  llqy-,  linqyo;  yIc-,  yIuco;  n&o-,  nanc-isc-or  (nactiu  or 
nanctns). 

O.  fra^-,  firango;  pag-,  pango  (old  p&go);  p1ig->  pnxigo  (in  the 
compounds  the  stem  contains  n  in  all  tenses);  rig-,  ringor;  t&g-, 
tango  (old  tfigo).  In  some  verbs  the  nasal  is  retained  in  the  per- 
fect and  dropped  only  in  the  supine  stem :  fig-,  flngo  (flxud,  flctuxn) ; 
xnlg-,  mixigo  (mlnxi,  xnlctum,  also  mlnctum);  pXg-,  plxigo  (piiud, 
pictum);  strig-,  stringo  (striozi,  gtrictom).  In  other  verbs  the 
nasal  is  constant  in  the  vero  stem;  e.g.  Jimgo,  Jiuud,  jimctlun  (from 
Jiig-,  comp.  Jtkgoxa)*    So  ningult  from  slgv-  (nlz). 

B.  fld-,  Undo  (fidl,  flssimi);  ftid-,  fando  (fUdi,  fCUnun);  8d[d-» 
Bdndo  (8<fldi,  Bdssum);  ttld-,  tnndo  (ttltlidl,  tllsiim,  or  tunsum). 
Perhaps  also  frendo  (firendi,  fresuxn)  may  have  fired-  for  stem  (but 
cf.  §  168.  3). 

In  mfitior,  mensnfl  (properly  a  vowel  verb)  the  zl  appears  to.  633 
have  been  dropped  in  the  present  stem. 

In  piBO,  a  collateral  form  of  plnBO,  the  n  is  dropped  in  present 
and  supine  stems. 

(^)  80-  (iBc)  is  suffixed  to  verbal  stems,  especially  to  vowel  stems  634 
in  -6,  and  gives  often  the  special  meaning  of  beginning  or  becoming. 
This  inchoative  form  sometimes  exists  alone,  sometimes  is  used  be- 
sides the  ordinary  stem,  sometimes  is  found  in  a  compound,  but 
not  in  the  ample  verb.  The  perfect  and  supine,  if  any,  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  stem  (real  or  assumed).  A  very 
iew  stems  carry  the  suffix  -bo-  throughout  all  the  tenses. 

To  Consonant  stems:  &1-  (Alfire),  U-eBC-ere;  die-,  di-BC-dr6  (for  635 
dlo-80-&re),  dldld;  fron-,  llrun-lso-i  (firOnitum) ;  gSm-  (gemfoe), 
Ingem-lBO-fire  (IngSmui) ;  lierc-  (or  ero-),  herc-lBc-^re  (berctimi) ; 
m&n-  (perf.  mfimlnl),  oommin-lBc-i  (oommentain) ;  p&o-,  p&o-lBO-i 
(pactum) ;  p&B-,  paBC-&re  (for  pas-so-ere,  comp.  n-ar-co/iai) ;  trfim- 
(tremfee),  oontrfim-iso-ttre  (oontrdmul) ;  pezg-  (pezg6re\  ezpexg- 
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Isc-l  (experrectum) ;  vfid-  (comp.  M6re),  ve-BC-l  (for  yed-80-i); 
vUrv-  (Tlvfire),  reTlv-lsc-dre  (revlxl) ;  ulc-,  qIc-Ibc-I  (ultnm).  For 
esdtt  see  §  722. 

FoscSre  (pOposd);  compeso-ere  (compeseoi;  comp.  pasco)  re- 
tain BC  throughout;  miscfire  (f or mig-sc-ere ;  comp. ^/y-yv/ii)  appears 
to  contain  the  same  suffix,  but  with  an  -e  stem. 

So  perhaps  conqulniaoere,  conquexi  (see  §  672). 

To   Vowel  stenu:  A.  Irft-,  lra-se-1  (Ir&tuxn);  Iftbft-,  Uba-ao-ere  636 
(also  l&1)are) ;  nfi.-,  na-sc-l  (n&tum) ;  Yespdrft-,  vespera-sc-dre  (yes- 
per&verat,   Gell.^;  Ydtdrft-  (InyeterSre,  tran.),  yetera-8c-6re,  also 
lxiyeter&-8c-dre  (mtrans.,  Inyeter&y-,  tran.  and  intran.). 

0.  no-,  zio-sc-6re  (nOvl). 

E.    &C&-  (&c6r8),  &ce-8c-fire  (ftcul),  and  many  others  from  -e  637 
stems,  with  perfect  in  -ui;  see  §§  677 — 680. 

agre-  (agrSre,  rare),  »gre-BC-fire;  all)d-  (albSre,  rare),  albescSre; 
arde-  (ardSre),  ezarde-sc-dre  (exaxai) ;  auge-  (angfire),  auge-sc-Sre 
(intrans.);  calye-  (calySre  rare),  calye-BC-foe;  c&iie-  (cSnfire), 
caae-8c-dre;  fronde-  (£rond6re),  £ronde-BC-6re;  reftlge-,  refirigescAre 
(refdzi);  flayft-  (flayfire),  fla,ve-8c-dre;  liarS-  (lucrSre),  InhSBre-ac- 
6re  (ixili8B8i);  ]i6M-  (lifiMre),  li6be-80-dre ;  htLme-  (h1im6re),  liiime- 
Bc-Sre;  lactd-  (lactSre),  lacte-sc-ere;  llyS-  (liySre,  rare),  liye-Bc- 
toe  (rare) ;  IfLce-  (lucSre),  illuce-8C-dre  (iUoxlt) ;  mftce-  (mftoSre, 
rare),  mftce-8C-6re ;  xnflcd-  (mucQre),  muce-80-fee ;  splendA-  (szOaad- 
6re),  8plende-BC-6re;  tnrgft-  (turgfire),  turge-8c-6re. 

crS-,  cre-8c-dre  (crSvl);  qixl6-,  qiile-*8c-toe  (qiuiihrl);  snfi-y 
8ue-8c-fire,  maxL8ue8oere,  &c.  (buSvI). 

1.  dormi-  (dormlre),  oMorml-Be-dre  (oMormM) ;  oMM-  (comp.  638 
llySre,  intrans.),  oblIyl-8o-i;  scI-  (scire),  BcI-8C-4re  (boItI). 

&pl-8c-i  (aptnm);  cUpI-  (cILpdre),  ooncnpl-ec-ftve  (oaaeaplrl) ; 
f&tl-  (?),  f&tl-Bc-dre  and  fatl~BC-i  (fesBum) ;  f&d-  (ftcftre),  profid- 
8C-1  (profectum);  gU-,  gll-sc-dre;  hi-  (comp.  M-Are),  hi-BO-toe; 
nanci-  (nanclam,  old  fut.),  nand-Bc-l  (xiactani);  b&^-  (B&pftre}, 
realpi-BC-fire  Creslpul  and  r^idplyi). 

For  a  number  of  inchoatives  formed  directly  from  noun  stems 
see  in  Book  III.  (§978). 

(/  i)    The  guttural  is  omitted  in  some  stems  which  probably  639 
ended  in  -gy;  e.g.  conigv-,  conlyeo  (conlvl  or  oonizi);  flngv-,  ftiM 
(fluxi,  adj.  fluxuB,  subst.  fluctus);  firugy-,  fruor  (fructus);  Btrogr-, 
Btmo  (atruxi,  Btructum);  ylgy-,  "vlyo  (ylxl,  yictum). 

Of  these  conlyeo  properly  belongs  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(/a)  Other  stems  vary  between  -gv  and  -g;  e.g.  stlngyo,  atlngo;  640 
tlngvo,  tlngo;  ungvo,  ungo;  nlngvit,  nlngit.  Similarly  urgyeo,  nrgeo^ 
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(^)     In  tr&ho  (traxl,  tractum),  ySho  (vexl,  Tectam),  the  li  re-  641 
presents  a  fricative  guttural,  which  becomes  partially  asamilated  in 
the  perfect  and  supine,  and  is  weakened  in  the  present. 

(Jj)    8  is  changed,  between  vowels  (according  to  the  general  ^^ 
law,  §  193.  3),  to  r;  e.g.  ges-,  gSro  (gessi,  gestnni);  haas-,  liaiirlo 
(hauBl,  haustum);  has-,   hsareo    (hnsl,    hssium);   qiUBS-,   qutaro 
(quseslvl,   quasltum);   qute-,   qufiror  (questiu);   Hb-,   Ikro   (nasi, 
nstum). 

Of  these  haurlo,  hsereo  properly  belong  to  the  vowel  verbs. 

(i)    A  few  verbs  have  11  in  present  stem,  but  not  in  perfect;  643 
the  supine  appears  however  to  show  the  effect  of  U  (cf.  §  705). 

c01-(?),  peroello  (percnll,  percnlsiiBi) ;  p61- (?),  p^o  (pep&ll, 
xralsmn);  t61-,  toUo  (tetiUi);  vello  retains  U  in  perfect  (yelli,  yuI- 
Bum) ;  sallo,  W/,  is  a  byform  of  b&Ho  (salsum). 

il     Vowel  verbs. 

1.     Ferbs  «iuith  stems  ending  in  a:  644 

{a\  Most  of  these  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  ft-,  and  pre- 
serve it  in  all  tenses;  e.g. 

FUL-,  flftre,  (fUlvl,  flfttiun);  f&-,  fftrl,  (ffttus);  in  which  a  is 
radical.  In  n&-,  nfire  (nftvl,  nfttnm),  the  ft  is  constant,  but  the 
derivative  n&to  shows  that  ft  is  radical.  In  strft-,  stemftre  (stravl, 
strfttum) ;  tlft-,  toUdre  (tetnll,  latum  for  tl&tum) ;  the  present-stem 
is  consonantal. 

Derivative  verbs  with  a-  stems  are  very  numerous;  e.g.  amft-, 
ftmftre;  creft-,  creflre;  niuitift-,  xiimtlftre;  leva-,  ley&re,  &c.;  all 
have  perfects  in  -ftvi,  fttum. 

{]})     Verbs  euuitb  stems  ending  in  ft-;  e.g.  645 

d&-,  dftre,  (dMl,  dfttom),  but  dfts  has  ft. 

In  all  other  verbs  of  this  class,  the  final  a-  combines  with  the 
.  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes  in  tenses  formed  fh)m  the  present  stem, 
so  as  to  exhibit  ft;  e.g. 

Stft-,  Btftre  (stdtl,  Bt&tnm,  but  sometimes  stfttum)  where  ft  is 
radical,  crdpft-,  crepftre;  ctLbft-,  enbftre;  dOmft-,  domftre;  Mcft-, 
fricftre;  xnlcft-,  micfire;  enScft-,  enecare,  (but  necft-  usually  in  simple 
verb);  -pUcft-  and  -plicft-  (cf.  §§677,  688),  pllcftre;  secft-,  eecftre; 
Btaft-,  Bonftre  (also  Bonfire);  t6xi&-,  tonftre;  yfitft-,  vetftre;  all  which 
have  perfects  in  -nl,  and  most  of  them  usually  supines  in  -Itimi. 
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Also  1&V&-,  lavftre  (and  lavdre) ;  Jlivft-,  Juyftre ;  which  vocalise 
and  contract  the  radical  V  with  -ul  of  the  perfect;  and  contract  or 
omit  it  in  the  supine  (cf.  §§  669,  688). 

(f)    In  some  verbs  derivative  stems  in  ft  are  found  besides  other  646 
derivative  stems  in  e  or  1;  e.g. 

Art&re,  old  arOre;  bullftre,  later  hulUre;  densftre,  old  densSre; 
ftdguT&re,  old  fuJinxrire;  Impetrftre,  Impetrlra,  especially  in  sacrificial 
language;  sUigultftre,  old  slnirultlre;  ttntlnnftre,  tlntlnnlre. 

2.  Of  'verhs  with  stems  ending  in  o,  the  only  traces  are  nC-,  647 
which  has  the  inchoative  suffix  in  the  present  tense,  noscdre  (n5^ 
nGtiim),  where  the  root  has  6,  comp.  ndta  (subst.),  nOtftre,  cogni- 
tum,  &c.;  p5-  (pOtum),  the  frequentative  pStO-,  potftre  being  other- 
wise alone  in  use. 

3.  Verbs  fivitb  stems  tnSng  in  u: 

(a)    Most  have  stems  in  %   which  however  becomes  short  M 
before  the  initial  vowel  of  the  suffixes;  e.g.  aca-,  ac&ere,  adUs, 
actUstl,  actlas,  actLSbam,  ac&drem,  &c.    The  supine  has  fL    (See  list 
in  §  690.) 

Pin-  is  apparently  contracted  for  pltlv-  (plttv-),  (cf.  §  684). 
And  the  same  may  be  the  case  with  all:  comp.  fluo,  flUv-ius. 

(B)  mo  has  ril-  in  supine  of  compounds  (but  rllta  (n.  pi.) 
according  to  Varro:  see  §  691).  ptl-  is  found  only  in  adj.  pfttus 
and  frequentative  ptltare. 

(f )     A  few  verbs  have  u  vocal  in  supine,  but  consonantal  usually  649 
(see  §  94.  2),  in  present  and  perfect. 

loqv-,  lOqvl  (looHtiun) ;  seqv-,  Ehqyi  (sectLtuni) ;  sohr-,  scavere 
(solvl,  sdltlttlm);  yoIy-,  volvfire  (volvl,  vdltLtum). 

4.  Verbs  <witb  stems  ending  in  e:  650 

(a)  Few  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  6,  and  these  are  mono- 
syllables, where  e  is  radical ;  e.  g. 

dele-  (compound),  del§re;  116-,  fl6re;  xi6-,  n6re;  -pI6,  -plfire. 
All  these  have  perfect  and  supine  in  -Svi,  -Stum. 

Other  verbs  with  S  (-Svl,  -Stum)  have  consonantal  present  stentis; 
crS-,  crescSre;  also  crS-,  cemSre;  -51S-,  -olescSre  (also  aboleo,  aboISvi, 
aboUtum;  and  adSlesco,  adultum);  (^viS-,  qvlescSre;  byS-,  svescSre ; 
8pr6-,  spemSre. 

(Jf)    In  most  verbs  with  stems  in  -e,  the  e  is  short,  as  may  be  651 
inferred  from  the  perfect  being  in  -ui  (for  -«ui),  and  supine  in  -itam 
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(old  -dtum,  cf.  §  234.  i),  which  in  some  verbs  was  reduced  to  -tun. 
Contraction  with  the  initial  vowel  of  suffixes  gives  6  in  most  forms 
of  the  present  stem;  e.g.  mondre,  moufis,  mon6mu8,  monSlMun, 
moaSbo,  monfirem,  monStur  (xnondt,  as  am&t,  audit).  In  the  impera- 
tive  (and  pers.  sing,  act.)  of  verbs  with  short  penult,  it  iS  in  early 
Latin  not  uncommonly  used  as  short;  e.g.  ttod  (§  %ZZ'  4)i  c*S- 

2n5n6-,    xnonSre    (monul,    monltum),    and   many    others;    see 
§§  677—681. 

C&V8-,  c&v5re  (c&vl  for  c&vol,  c&vltiun  contracted  to  cantum), 
and  others;  see  §  669. 

(f)  Many  verbs  have  e  (probably  6)  in  present  stem,  but  drop  652 
it  entirely  and  show  consonantal  stems  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
verb. '  (If  the  vowel  had  not  been  dropped,  and  a  perfect  in  -si  or 
supine  in  -Bum  had  been  formed,  there  would  have  been  a  tendency 
in  the  b  to  become  r.  Where  -b1,  -sum  follows  a  vowel  now,  a 
consonant  has  been  omitted,  §  193,  3). 

morde-,  mordere  (momordi,  morBum),  and  others,  in  §  666. 

vide-,  vldere  (vidl,  i^sum);  Bdde-,  sedSre  (sSdl,  BOBsnin); 
prande-,  prandire  (praadl,  pransum). 

arde-,  ardSre  (and,  araum) ;  and  many  others  in  §§  67a — 676. 

(//)     Some  have  a  present  stem  in  -e,  besides  another  (older  or  653 
poetic)  consonantal  stem;  e.g. 

fenrSre,  fervdre ;  fiilg6re,  fii3g6re ;  dl$re,  emit  scent ^  dldre ;  sc&tSre, 
8c&tdre;  stridere,  strlddre;  tergSre,  tergdre;  tuSrl,  -tul;  dSre,  -dra. 
(Among  other  forms  the  ist  persons  fervo,  ftilgo,  olo,  scato, 
strldo,  tergo,  fervlmu^,  &c.  appear  not  to  occur.) 

6.     Verbs  <witb  stems  ending  ini:  5^^ 

(a)  Some  verbs  with  radical  1,  and  many  derivatives  have  1, 
and  retain  it  through  all  the  tenses; 

8CI-,  scire;  <a-,  -clre  (also  cl9re);  1-,  Ire;  qui-,  quire.  In  these 
the  1  is  radical. 

audi-,  audire;  dormi-,  donuire;  and  many  other  derivatives. 

In  all  these  the  perfect  is  in  -Ivl,  and,  in  the  derivative  verbs  and 
■cio,  the  supine  is  in  -itum.     For  the  others  see  §  696. 

(h)    Some  verbs  have  I  in  present  stem,  but  drop  it  and  show  655 
a  consonantal  stem  in  other  parts;  e.g. 

amlcl-,  amicire  (amicul,  amictum);  fardt-,  fiu*oIre  (ftrsl,  far- 
turn);  fuld-,  talcSxe  (fUlsl,  ftdtum);  liausi-,  hauiire  (liauBl,  liaus- 
(um);  m@tl-  (for  menti-),  xnStlrl  (znensiyn);  ord!-,  ordM  (orsum); 
-pdii-,  &peilre  (ftpSrai,  &pertum);  rdperire  (rdpperi,  rdpertum),' 
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and  other  compounds  (Chap,  xxx.) ;  swpl-,  saplro  (ssepsi,  uBptam) ; 
sand-,  saadre  (sanxl,  Mnofeum,  rarely  sancItimL) ;  sard-,  sarclze 
(Band,  sartimi);  sentl-,  Motm  (sewd,  Miisam);  tAbI-,  yftnlre  (yeni, 
ventum);  Tind-,  yindve  (vliizl,  Tlnctmii).  Septtl-,  sepellre  has 
perfect  aepdlyl,  supine  Mpnltimi.     (But  see  Pref.  p.  c.) 

tel-,  drirl  (omnm) ;  ptttl-,  potM  show  in  some  tenses  a  present 
stem  either  in  i  or  consonantal.    (See  Chap,  xxx.) 

(e)    Some  verbs  have  the  stem  ending  in  1,  which  fell  away  656 
before  I  or  6r;  and  as  final  in  imperative,  was  changed  to  (or  if  e 
was  the  origmal,  remained)  d  (§  234.  a).  The  i  is  generally  (m)pped 
in  the  supine  stem. 

c&pl-,  dlp6re  (o9pl,  eaptnm);  eoBpI-^  ooptoe  (cospl,  eoptnm); 
f9d-,  f&cdre  (fSd,  factum);  f6dl-,  fddfire  (Mi,  foaBun);  fILgl-,  ftts- 
«re  (fOgl,  fut.  part  fOgltfUiu);  gr&dl-,  inf.  gr&dX  (greB9um);  j&cX- 
J&ctee  (Jed,  Jactnm);  -nd-,  -licdre  (-lexi,  -leetum);  mOrl-,  inf 
mOrl  (also  mdrlrl,  fiit  mOrltonu) ;  p&il-,  pftrfee  (pepttl,  partunu 
old  pres.  part,  p&rens) ;  p&tl-,  inf.  p&tl  (passom) ;  qiUltl-,  qufttere 
(-quasBl,  (luassum) ;  r|pl-,  rftpdre  (r&pul,  raptuBi) ;  -spld-,  -«pl- 
c6re  (-spezl,  spectiun). 

Two  have  I  in  other  tenses  than  those  derived  from  the  present; 
oupl-,  dlptee  (diplvl,  dipltom;  in  Lucr.  also  enplret);  s&pl-,  B&p4re 
(saplvl,  rftalpui  and  TddpXvi). 

(d)    A  few  verbs  have  consonant  stems  in  present,  but  X  stems  657 
in  other  parts;  piit-,  vWfm  (pdHvl,  pdtXtiun);  rftd-,  r&dSre  (rftdXvi) ; 
4U8B0-,   quserftre  (qiuBdvl,  qnsedtum);  aroeeso,   capesso,  fiusesso, 
lacesso,  InccuMO,  all  have  inf.  -ftre,  pert  -Ivi,  sup.  -Itom;  txl-,  tOrftre, 
(trivi,  trltom).    So  Svtao  is  found  for  Svfinlo. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 
TENSES  FORMED  FROM  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

The  suffixes  for  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem;  i.e.  658 
for  the  perfect,  completed  future,  and  pluperfect  in  indicative,  and 
perfect  and  pluperfect  in  subjimctive,  are  the  same  in  all  verbs;  viz. 

Comp.  Future  -Cr-;  Pluperf.  Ind,  -«r-ft;  Perf.  subj.  -«r-I;  Phi- 
pcrf.  subj.  -188-6.    The  perfect  indicative  has  a  suffix  -l8  which 
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however  is  not  found  in  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  the  first  pers.  plural; 
in  which  the  same  personal  suffixes  as  in  the  present  indicative  are 
used.  This  suffix  -Is  in  the  first  pers.  sing,  loses  its  a ;  in  the  third 
Iiers.  plural,  being  followed  by  a  vowel,  changes  to  -er. 

The  perfect  infinitive  is  formed  by  the  suffix  Is-se.    This  is  659 
apparently  composed  of  the  suffix  is-  just  mentioned,  and  -se  for 
-ese  as  in  the  present  infinitive.  (Comp.  esse  from  siixn,  §§  611, 613.) 

The  great  resemblance  of  these  suffixes  to  the  parts  of  the  verb  660 
Bum,  which  are  used  to  form  the  same  tenses  in  the  passive  voice, 
suggests  (and  the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted)  that  they 
are  identical  in  origin. 

This  theory  would  give  a  complete  explanation  of  the  pluper- 
fect and  the  completed  future  indicative,  with  the  exception  that 
the  3rd  pers.  plural  of  the  latter  has  firint  instead  of  6nmt,  perhaps 
in  order  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  perfect 
indicative. 

The  perfect  subjunctive  would  be  explained  by  assuming  as 
the  suffix  an  older  form  of  aim;  viz.  -telxn,  or  with  the  usual 
change,  -firim. 

The  perfect  indicative  and  infinitive  and  pluperfect  subjunctive 
seem  to  require  the  assiunption  of  a  long  I  being  suffixed  to  the- 
perfect  stem  before  the  respective  parts  of  the  verb  sum  were  added ^. 
Thus  audivlssein,  audtvlsse  would  stand  for  aud-Xy-I-essem,  aodlv- 
I-esse,  rezissem,  &c.  for  rex-I-ssem,  &c. 

In  the  perfect  indicative  the  and  pers.  sing.  e.g.  audivlstl  would 
stand  for  aud-Iv-I-esti  (the  personal  suffix  -tl  being  lost  in  the 
simple  verb  sum  es),  2nd  pers.  plu.  e.g.  audivistis  for  aud-Xv-I-estls; 
3rd  pers.  plur.  e.g.  audlverunt  for  aud-Iv-I-feimt.  The  3rd  pers; 
sing,  may  have  the  simple  personal  suffixes,  or  may  have  been  re- 
duced from  a  fuller  form;  e.g.  au-dlvl-est,  audivlst,  audlvlt.  The 
-It  is  sometimes  found  long.  The  first  person  singular,  e.g.  audlvl, 
may  then  be  for  aud-tv-I-esum,  audivlsm,  audivlm.  And  the  ist 
^person  plural  may  have  had  a  similar  pedigree. 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  the  resemblance  to  the  parts 
of  the  stem  es-,  on  which  this  theory  rests,  is  in  some  degree  decep- 
tive, for  it  consists  largely  in  personal  and  modal  suffixes,  which 
even  on  another  hypothesis  might  be  expected  to  be  the  same.  And 
the  rest  of  the  suffixes  is,  as  has  been  seen,  in  some  tenses  but 
poorly  eked  out  by  the  simple  stem  te. 

The  perfect  stem  when  formed  by  a  suffixed  ▼  (§  681);  is  fre-  661 
quently  modified  by  the  omission  of  the  t  in  all  tenses  and  piersons 

^  The  same  view  is  taken  and  certain  Sanskrit  forms  compared  by 
Corssen,  Ausspr,  I.  614  sqq.  ed.  2» 
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and  both  numbers,  except  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plu.,  and  3rd 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perfect  indicative.  The  vowels  thus  brought  toge- 
ther are  contracted,  (excepting  -le,  and  sometimes  -ii);  e.g.  ind. 
perf.  amasti,  amasUs,  amAmnt;  pluperf.  amaram,  &c.;  comp.  fut« 
am&ro,  &c.;  subj.  perf.  amarlm,  &c.;  Plup.  axnaasem,  &c.;  infin. 
amasae:  so  flestl,  fleram,  &c.;  and  (though  here  the  ▼  omitted  is 
radical)  mostl,  commostl,  &c.  (from  moveo),  and  derived  tenses. 

But  we  have  some  instances  of  uncontracted  forms;  e.g.  andie- 
ram,  &c. ;  audlero,  &c. ;  audiistl  as  well  as  audlsU,  &c.  And  such 
forms  occur  not  unfrequently  from  peto,  eo,  and  their  compounds. 

NOyero  (ist  pers.  sing,  ind.)  always  retains  the  ▼.  (But  cognoroy 
norlm,  norls,  &c.)  And  so  does  the  shortened  form  of  the  3rd 
pers.  plu.  perf.  ind.  of  verbs  with  &  stems;  e.g.  amfty§re.  The  in- 
finitive being  amftre,  the  perfect,  if  contracted,  would  be  liable  to 
confusion  with  it. 

In  dSsIno,  pSto,  60,  and  their  compounds  the  omission  of  ▼,  663 
usually,  (in  the  compounds  of  eo  almost  always),  takes  place  even  in 
the  excepted  persons;  viz.  in  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plural,  and  third 
pers.  sing,  of  the  perf.  indicative;  e.g.  desll,  desiit,  deslimna.  In 
other  verbs  with  -1  stems,  -lit  is  sometimes  found;  -11  hardly  ever; 
.limns  never. 

The  contracted  forms  are  sometimes  found  fix)m  the  above- 
mentioned  three  verbs;  pfitl  (Sen.,  Stat.);  pStIt  (Verg.,  Ov.,  Lucan, 
Sen.,  &c.);  dSsIt  (Sen.,  Mart.);  d58lnmfl(Sen.  Eput,)\  rtdl  (Sen.); 
abl,  Inl  (Stat);  It  (Ten,  Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.);  ftbit  (Plant.,  Ter., 
Sen.) ;  perit  (Lucr.,  Phaedr.,  Sen.) ;  adit,  obit,  radXt,  &c. 

Apparently  lirlt&t,  dlstorb&t,  are  used  as  contracted  perfects  in 
Lucretius. 

In  the  older  poets,  and  occasionally  in  Vergil  and  Horace,  in  663 
tenses  formed  from  perfect  stems  in  -a,  an  1  between  two  as  is  omit- 
ted and  the  sibilant  written  once  or  twice,  instead  of  thrice;  e.g. 
promlBse  (Cat.)  forpromlslase :  despexe  (Plant.)  fbrdespexlaae;  snr- 
rexe  (Hor.)  for  surrexiBse:  consumpsti  (Prop.)  for  consanixwtati ; 
diztl  (Plant.,  and  twice  or  thrice  in  Cic.)  for  dlxlatl;  erepafimus 
(Hor.)  for  erepsisBemus;  eztinxem  (Verg.)  for  eztlnzlaBem. 

Percepset  for  perceplsBot  (Pacuv.  ap.  C.  Off,  3.  26);  fioem,  PI. 
Pseud,  499,  are  the  only  instances  ofsuchaforra  from  perfects  not 
in  -Bl.    The  latter  passage  is  generally  considered  corrupt. 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 

OF  THE  PERFECT  STEM. 

The  perfect  stem  is  formed  in  one  of  five  different  ways,  some  6t)4 
of  which  are  peculiar  to,  or  invariably  found  in  particular  classes  of 
verbs.     All  are  used  without  any  distinction  of  meaning.    Some 
verbs  have  two  or  even  more  forms  of  the  perfect  stem. 

The  five  ways  are:  (i)  Reduplication;  (ii)  Lengthening  the 
stem  vowel;  (iii)  Suffixing  -a;  (iv)  Suffixing  either  -u  or  -▼;  (v) 
Using  the  stem  of  the  verb  without  change. 

In  the  following  enumeration  the  present  stem  is  added  where 
it  differs  from  the  verbal  stem.  All  the  verbs,  whether  consonant 
or  vowel  stems,  are  arranged  under  the  class  to  which  their  final 
comonant  belongs:  except  monosyllabic  vowel  stems,  and  u  stems, 
which  are  arranged  separately. 

i.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  reduplication. 

The  first  consonant  of  the  stem  is  prefixed  with  a  short  vowel,  665 
which  is  e,  if  the  stem  vowel  is  a  or  ©,  and,  if  not,  is  the  same  as    . 
the  stem  vowel.     In  the  prae-Ciceronian  language  the  vowel  of  the 
prefixed  syllable  appears  to  have  been  (always?)  e,  whatever  the 
stem  vowel  might  be.     And  Cicero  and  Caesar  are  said  to  have 
used  memordl,  spepoadl,  pepugl  (Cell.  6  (7),  9)* 

If  the  stem  vowel  is  a,  it  is  changed  to  e  before  two  consonants, 
to  1  before  one;  a  is  changed  to  I.  Before  single  1  d  and  6  be- 
come tl. 

If  the  stem  begins  with  sp,  sc,  st,  the  second  consonant  is 
treated  as  the  initi^  consonant,  and  the  b  prefixed  to  the  reduplica* 
tion  syllable. 

Gutturals,  die-,  (Pr.  disc-  for  dic-sc-),  dI-^c-1;  pare-,  p6-pcrc-l;  666 
pose-,  pd-poBC-i;  p&g-,  (Pr.  pang-;  comp.  p&c-iBci),  p6-plg-i;  pl&g-i 
(Pr.  ptmg-),  piL-piig-l;  t&g-,  (Pr.  tang-),  tS-tlg-i. 

Dentals,  c&d-,  cS-cId-1;  csBd-,  c8-cid-i;  p9d-,  p6-p8d-l;  pend-  (also 
pend-e-,  intran.),  p6-pend-i;  sold-,  (Pr.  Bdnd-),  Bcl-cld-i (old);  tend-, 
td-tend-i;  tM-,  (Pr.  tnnd-),  ttl-t&d-l  (Ennius  is  said  to  have  used 
contfldit). 
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mord-e-)  md-xnord-l;  pend-A-  (see  above);  spond-IS-,  spd-pomd-i; 
tond-d-,  tO-tond-l, 

Nasals,    cftn-,  c6-clxi-l  (but  compounds  suffix  -u,  §  679,  except  667 
once,  oc-cd-cXnl) ;  m&xi-,  mft-mln-l;  t6&-e-,  te-tln-l,  quoted  from 
Pacuvius  and  Accius  (usually  tdn-nl). 

Liquids,  fldl-,  »-feU.l;  pttl-,  (Pr.  prfl-),  pft-pttl-l;  tol-,  (Pr.  ton-). 
td-tU-i  (in  prae-August.  poets;  tdU  in  some  prae-Ciceronian  inscrip- 
tions; usually  tfill-). 

curr-,  ctL-cuxr-1;  p&rl-,  pd-p9r-l. 

Foweh,  dfir,  d«-di;  8t&-  (Pr,  stSr),  Btd-tt;  8t9-  (Pr.  si-st-),  stt-ti. 


ii.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  lengthening  the  stem  vowel.     663 

If  the  stem  vowel  be  &,  it  is  changed  to  9  (except  in  BC&bSre). 

Labials,    rftp-,  (Pr.  xump-),  rftp-i;  flc&b-,  Bcftl>-i;  §m-,  fim-L 
c&pl-,  cdp-t 

Gutturals.  Uqv-,  (Pr.  Unqv-);  Uqv-l;  vie-  (Pr.  Tine-),  vlo-l; 
ftg-,  8g-l;  frtg-,  (Pr.  finmg-),  IMg-l;  Mg-,  Mg-l  (but  some  com- 
pounds suffix  8,  §673);  pftg-,  (Pr.  pang-),  pfig-l. 

f&cl-,  fSe-i;  j&d-,  J6e-1;  fOgl-,  fOg-t 

Dentals.    6d-,  Sd-1;  fad-,  (Pr.  fund-),  fad-i;  5d-,  (Pres.  obsolete; 
.  comp.  ddlom),  Od-1. 

Bddfi-,  s8d-i;  vldfi-,  vId-1;  fOdI-,  fOd-i. 
Nasals,    vftnl-,  v&i-L 

Semi'Oowels.    JUvft-,  Jtlv-i;  1&V&-,  (l&v-  old),  l&Y-l.  66} 

e&v6-,  e&v-i;  f&vd-,  fiv-I;  fOvd-,  lOv-i;  mOvd-,  mOv-i;  pftyfi-. 
pav-1;  v6v6-,  vOv-1. 

The  lengthening  of  the  vowel  in  the  verbs,  which  have  v  for 
their  final  consonant,  is  probably  due  to  the  absorption  of  a  suffixed 
▼  (§  681);  e.g.  eftvl  for  jcav-vl  or  e&vul.  In  a  similar  way  vXd, 
vidi,  vSni  may  have  arisen  from  an  absorption  of  a  reduplication, 
for  Tfivlni,  &c. 

iii.    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  8. 

If  the  present  stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is  dropped  before  67a 
the  suffixed  b.   None  of  the  verbs  whose  present  stem  ends  in  a  have 
their  perfect  formed  by  8  suffixed. 
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(This  suffix  is  supposed  to  be  (with  the  personal  suffix)  es-l,  the 
ancient  perfect  of  the  stem  68,  and  is  apparently  identical  with  the 
suffix  of  the  first  aorist  in  Greek.) 

Labials,  P.  B.  carp-,  carp-s-l;  dSp-,  caep-s-l  (old);  nUb-, 
nnp-B-l;  rSp-,  rep-s-i;  scalp-,  scalp-s-i;  scrlb-,  scrlp-s-l;  sculp-, 
Bcnlp-B-l;  serp-,  serp-s-L 

jilM-,  Ju-BB-l  (Joa-8-1  old  form:  probably  JtL1)eo  is  for  JOyoo); 

88BPX-,  88BP-S-1. 

H.     A  euphonic  p  is  generally  inserted  before  b  ;  m  is  once  671 
assimilated. 

c0m-,  comp-B-i;  so  also  dSm-,  prOm-,  Btlm-;  prdm-,  pres-s-l 
(for  prexL-B-1);  tern-  (Pr.  temn-),  temp-B-1. 

Gutturals,    Ic,  re,  Ig,  rg  throw  away  the  guttural  before  b,  672 

C.  QV.  c6qv-,  cox-1;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  dlx-1 ;  dtlc-,  (Pr.  dtlc-),  dnz-l; 
pare-,  par-Bi  (also  pd-pero-i);  so  conqylnisco  has  cosuiuex-i  (for 
oonqulnx-i?  comp.  mix-turn  from  mlBceo). 

IfLcS-,  Inx-l;  mulcS-,  mnl-B-i;  torqvd-,  tor-B-1. 

fard-,  fiar-s-l;  fold-,  fnl-B-i;  sand-,  sanx-i;  Bard-,  sar-B-l; 
Tlnd-,  vlnx-l. 

-Ud-,  -lex-i;  -spid-,  -spex-l. 

O.  OV.  cing-,  dnx-i;  fig-,  flx-i;  flng-,  (sup.flc-t-),  flnx-l;  -flig-,  673 
flix-i;  flftgv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  flux-1;  Jung-,  Junx-1;  -1^-  (in  compounds 
dndg-,  IxLtelieg-,  neglfig-),  lex-l  (rarely  intd-lSg-l,  neg-16g-i) ;  merg-, 
mer-B-l;  ming-,  minx-i;  Smuug-,  8munx-i;  nlngy-,  nlnx-it;  pang-  (or 
pftg-),  panx-1  (usually  pSgi  or  pdplgi);  ping-,  (supine plc-t-),  plnx-i; 
plang-,  planx-1;  -pong-,  -punx-i;  r§g-,  rex-i;  sparg-,  Bpar-s-i; 
BtlBgv-,  Btlnx-i;  Btrlng-,  (sup.  strict-),  strinx-i;  strugv-,  (Pr.  stru-), 
Btmx-i;  sflg-,  Bux-i;  tfig-,  tex-i;  tingv-,  tinx-i;  Tlgv-,  (Pr.  tIv-), 
▼ix-1;  uxigT-,  unx-l 

algd-,  al-s-i;  augd-,  aux-i;  frigd-,  frix-1;  ftOgS-,  fnl-B-i;  In- 
dulge-, indul-s-i;  Iflg^,  lux-i;  mulgd-,  mul-s-l;  conigyfi-,  (Pr. 
cOnlve-),  conix-1;  tergS-,  (terg-  old),  ter-s-i;  turgi-,  tur-B-i;  urgft-, 
ur-s-L 

H.    trill-,  traz-i;  vSli-,  vex-t 

Dentals,    The  dental  ^Is  away  or  is  assimilated  before  8,  but  674 
the  preceding  vowel  is  lengthened  (cf.  §  191.  2,  4). 

T.    fleet-,  flex-1;  mitt-,  ml-B-i;  nect-,  nex-i;  peet-,  pex-l. 

sentl-,  Ben-8-i;  qu&tX-,  quas-B-i  (e.g.  eoncfttX-,  concoB-B-l). 

D,  c6d-,  ceB-8-i;  daud-,  dau-B-i;  dlvld-,  divI-B-i;  lad-,  Is-B-l; 
Ifld-,  Ifl-B-i;  iflaad-,  plau-s-l;  rftd-,  rft-s-l;  rOd-,  rO-8-i;  trfld-,  trfl-B-i; 

Tfld'-,  T8r-B-1« 
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ardS-,  ax-B-1;  rIM-,  rI-B-1;  lyftdA-,  Byft->B-1. 

Nasals,    m&nfi-,  man-s-l.  673 

Liquids,  &a  vdl-,  vnl-B-l  (post- Augustan  cf.  §  683)  5  gfts-, 
(Pr.  gfir-),  gea-B-l;  Hb-,  (Pr.  to-),  ub-b-I. 

luBflS-  (?),  (Pr.  bnre-),  Iub-b-I;  baud-  (Pr.  hanrl-),  bau-s-l. 
(Gf.  p.  247  *n<l  Preface.) 

SemivoweL    rftvl-,  -ran-s-l  (rare). 

iv.  (a)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  u*  (vowel).         676 
Labials,    P.  B.     Btrdp-,  Btrep-u-L 

cr8p&-,  erSp-u-l  (very  rarely  -crepftTl) ;  cftbft-,  (Pr.  also  comb-), 
ciib-u-1  (rarely  cub&vl). 

albe-,  (Pr.  also  albesc-),  alb-u-l;  b&M-,  b&b-u-l;  IHM-,  Ub-u-lt; 
rftM-,  (Pr.  alsorubeso-),  rftb-u-i;  sdnd-,  (Pr.  BeneBC-),  B&i-u-l;  sorb6-, 
Borb-u-i;  Btilpd-,  (Pr.  also  BtHpeBc-),  Btftp-u-i;  tftM-,  (Pr.  also 
tabeBO-),  tftb-u-i;  tdpA-,  (Pr.  also  tftpetc-),  tdp-u-1;  torpd-,  (Pr.  also 
torpesc-),  torp-u-1. 

r&pl-,  r&p-u-i;  rMIpI-,  (Pr.  reslpiBe-),  rteXp-u-l  (also  r6B!tpXyl). 

M.  IMIm-,  Mm-u-l;  gtai-,  gCm-n-i;  trfim-,  trftm-n-l;  Tttm-, 
ydm-u-t 

d6m&-,  ddm-n-l;  time-,  tXm-u-1. 

Gutturals,    C.  fiic&-,  Mc-u-1;  mlc&-,  mIc-n-1  (but  dimlcftvl) ;  677 
6n5cdr ,  6n6c-u-i,  (also  Sn6c-9.-Tl) ;  -plXc&-,  plXc-u-l,  (also  pUc-a-yi^ ; 

&c6-,  (Pr.  also  acesc-),  &c-a-l;  aro6-,  arc-u-i;  dSc6-,  dfo-n-l; 
ddcd-,  ddc-u-1;  flaocd-,  (Pr.  also  flacceBC-),  flacc-n-i;  J&c6-,  Jac-u-i; 
llc6-,  Uo-u-it;  ll(|yd-,  (Pr.  also  Uqveso-),  Uc-u-l;  marod-,  (Pr.  also 
xnarcesc-),  -mare-u-i;  n0o6-,  ndc-u-t;  pl&cd-,  pl&e-n-l;  t&cd-  (-tl- 
cesc-),  t&c-u-l. 

O.  dg6-,  dg-u-1;  langvd-,  (Pr.  also  laniryeBc-),  -lang-u-l;  plgS-. 
pig-u-li;  rig*-,  (Pr.  also  rigOBC-),  rig-u-i;  ylgC-,  (Pr.  also  i^geso-), 
▼Xg-n-t 

Dentals,    T.    mdt-,  meBS-u-l'  (old  and  rare);  stort-,  9tert-n-l;  678 
Mr-,  -tdr-u-1  (once  in  Tibull. ;  usually  trirl). 

^  The  suffix  -ul  or  -vl  is  supposed  by  most  philologers  to  be  for  foL 
Thus  the  Umbrian  ambre-fiist  is  said  to  correspond  to  ambiyerlt.  But, 
if  vl  and  ftil  are  from  the  same  root,  they  are  probably  sister  forms 
only. 

'  MeBBVl  is  perhaps  a  secondary  derivative,  and  stands,  in  the  satne 
relation  to  meto,  meBBom  that  statu!  does  to  Bto,  Btatnm. 
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T6t&-,  Tfit-u-i  (in  Pers.  once  vftt-i^vl). 

lftt«-,  (Pr.  also  l&tesc-),  l&t-n-i;  obmtLtft-,  (Pr.  otaLftteee-),  ob- 
mat-a-i;  nltd-,  (Pr.  also  niteK-),  nlt-u-l;  InnOU-,  (Pr.  IxmOtemo-), 
innOt-u-i;  dportd-,  dport-u-it;  pnniid-;  psanlt-u-it;  p&tft-,  (Pr.  also 
pfttesc-),  p&t-u-i;  pHtd-y  (Pr.  also  putesc-),  pHt-u-i. 

D.  candfi-,  (Pr.  also  candesc-),  cand-u-1;  criUtt-,  (Pr.  cmdeBC-), 
crad-u-1;  m&dd-,  (Pr.  also  m&dese-),  m&d-u-l;  ptidd-,  pud-u-lt;  sordd-, 
(Pr.  also  Bordeso-),  sord-u-l;  otBurdfi-,  (Pr.  obaurdesc-),  obBurd-u-i. 

Nasals^  Uquidt,  &c.    IT.  -dzir,  -da-u-i  (but  cfia-,  eSdnl);  gOn-,  679 
(Pr.  glgn-),  g6n-u-i. 

8An&-,  B6n-u-l;  tdn&-,  tdn-u-t 

exnlnd-,  emln-n>l;  mOod-,  xnOn-u-l;  sfine-  (Pr.  usually  sBiieBc-), 
BdxL-u-i;  tdni^,  t&L-u-i;  Sv&nl^  (Pr.  6Y&ne8C-),  fivftzi-ii-L 

L.  ftl-,  Sl-u-i;  c51-,  c61-a-l;  Gonsfil-,  coii8lU-<a-i;  mtti-,  mOi-^u-i; 
dl-,  (also  6W-),  «l-u-i;  vM-,  (Pr.  inf.  veUe),  v61-u-i. 

cSJA-,  (Pr.  also  c&leBC-),  c&l-u-i;  calle-,  (Pr.  also  callesc-),call-n-i; 
coal6-,  (Pr.  coaleso-  intrans.;  comp.  Ho  trans.),  coU-u-i;  d61d-,  dOl-u-i ; 
palld-,  (Pr.  also  palleso-),  pall-u-l;  bI16-,  (Pr.  also  bUbbc-),  8ll-a.l; 
stttdfi-,  8ttUl-u-i;  vftie-,  (Pr.  also  ▼ftlaBC-),  vftl-u^L 

6vnd-,  (Pr.  evllesc-),  Bvil-u-i. 

B&U-,  s&l-u-l  (rarely  Bfilii). 

B.    Bdr-,  B&r-u-i.  680 

art-,  (Pr.  also  ftresc-),  fir-^1;  cfixfi-,  eftr-u-I;  cUrt-,  (Pr,  also 
clftreBO-),  dftr-u-l;  crebre-,  (Pr.  crtbreso-),  crtte-u-i;  dilrft-,  (Pr 
dUreBC-),  dflr-u-1;  flOrfr-,  (Pr.  also  flOresc-),  flOr-u-l;  horrt-,  (Pr.  also 
harroBC-),  horr-u-i;  m&ttlre-,  (Pr.  m&tfkresc-),  xn&tOr-u-l;  mfirt-, 
in«r-a-i;  nXgro-,  (Pr.  also  nXgresc-),  nlgr-u-i;  pftrt-,  p&r-u-l;  tezrt-, 
terr-u-L 

Apftrl-,  ftp&r-u-i;  5p«rl-,  Op«r-u-l;  s&rl-,  Bftr-n^i  (also  sftzM). 

8.  dep»-,  deps-u-l:  nex-,  nexru-l;  pfta-,  (Pr.  pOn-),  pttB-u-1;  tex-, 
tex-u-L 

cense-,  ceas-u-l;  tears-,  (Pr.  torrS-),  torr-u-L 

S^rtnivowels.  ferr-  (also  ferrft-  and  ferye-se-),  tob-n-l  (also, 
fervl). 

iv.  (b)    Perfect  stem  formed  by  suffixing  t  (consonant).       63 » 

The  consonantal  ▼  is  suffixed  to  vowel  stems  only  (except 
pasco?),  and  the  preceding  vowel  is  always  long. 
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AH  rtgiUar  verbs  with  stems  in  &-  or  I-  (unless  odierwise  men- 
tioned) have  their  perfect  stem -formed  in  this  way.    So  also 

LaiiaJs.  eftpi-,  (Pr.  cftpl-,  except  once  enplrst),  eapI-T-4;  rtvi-, 
(Pr.  liVl-),  aavI-T-l. 

Dentals.    pMI-,  (Pr.  p«-),  petI-T-1;  rtffl-,  (Pr.  rtd-),  rofi-T-l 

5/^/^717/.  azo0Hl-,  (Pr.azoe«i-),azoeatf-T4:  eipeitf-,  (Pr.capen-), 
capeMS-T-i;  flUsestf-,  (Pr.&oe»-),  fuestf-T-i;  tnoeatf-,  (Pr.incen-), 
InoeMl-T-i;  Ucewi-,  rPr.  laeess-),  laeend-r-i;  pfial-,  (Pr.  pOn-), 
P<mS-t-1  ^always  in  Plaut.,  Ter.,  also  in  Cato,  CatuJL:  for  poeol 
see  §  680) ;  qiUMi-,  (Pr.  q^ar-),  qoail-Y-L 

P&S-,  (Pr.  paac-,  for  pumg-),  p&-y-i  (cf.  §  93.  a). 

Monosyllabic  ixKvd  'verbs:  (also  oleo,  qniesco).  ^^^ 

A.    s5.,  (Pr.  sAr-),  s^T-i;  strflr-,  (Pr.  sfteni-),  8tr&-v4. 
0«    no-,  (Pr.  nose-),  nO-y-t 

V.  Air  (§  719),  m-y-1  (Plant  but  usually  fkii);  comp.  jan- 
(§  648),  plflTl  (also  plni). 

E.  crft-,  (Pr.  oer-n-),  er9-y-l;  crt-,  (Pr.  ere-ae-),  ctS-t-I;  fle-, 
flS-T-1;  dSlS-,  deU-T-i;  nS-,  nft-y-i;  -dlA-  (e.g.  alxde-sc-o,  adole-8<M>, 
otMK>le-8C-o),  -616-T-l;-iaB-,-plB-T-l;  qnlfi-,  (Pr.  qniesc-),  quiS-y-i; 
•pre-,  (Pr.  sper-n-),  sprO-y-i;  gyS-  (Pr.  sye-sc-),  By6-y-i. 

L  d-,  (Pr.  dB-,  also  d-),  d-y-l;  I-,  (Pr.  ind.-ist  pers.  eo),  I-y-1; 
1I-,  (Pr.  Hn-),  lI-y-1  and  18-y-l;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  queo),  qul-y-l; 
•d-,  (Pr.  8d-8C-;  besides  the  regular  I  verb,  sdo),  sd-y-l;  d-,  (Pr. 
da-),  d-y-;  trl-,  (Pr.  tfir-),  tiI-y-1  (cf.  §  678). 

V.    Perfect  stem,  same  as  present  stem.  6Sj 

This  is  frequent  (i)  in  the  compounds  of  verbs  of  which  the 
simple  has  a  reduplicated  perfect  (see  Chap,  xxx.);  (a)  by  the 
dropping  of  y,  in  perfects,  in  -lyl,  -6vl,  -ftyl  (see  §§  661,  66i) ; 
(3)  regularly  in  verbs  with  -u  stems,  which  with  other,  chiefly 
consonantal,  stems  are  here  named: — 

Labials,    bib-,  blhl;  lamb-,  lambL 

Gutturals.    I0-,  Id. 

laagy-e,  langyl  (cf.  §  669);  conlgyd-,  (Pr.  oOnlve-),  conlvl  (also 
oan&tl). 

Dentals.    T.    yert-,  yert-L 

D.  -oand-,  -cand-l;  did-,  dld-1;  -fend-,  -fend-1;  fid-,  (Pr.  find-), 
fId-1  (probably  for  fSfId-1);  mand-,  mand-1;  pand-,  pandl;  pre- 
bend-, prebend-l;  scand-,  8cand-l;  scid-,  (Pr.  sdnd-),  sdd-l  (sd- 
dd-lold);  dd-,  ddl-;  retnnd-,  retundl. 

prand-e-,  prand-1;  strld-e-,  strld-L 
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Liquids  and  Sibilants, 

L.    psall-,  psall-i;  tOI-,  (Pr.  v^-),  vell-i  (rarely  vulsi). 

B.    Terr-,  verr-L 

cdmp&r-l-,  comp$r-l;.rep&i-,  rSppSr-i  (both  probably  compounds 
of  a  perfect  p6p6ri). 

8.    piiis-,  (also  pl8-),  pixi8-l;  tIs-,  vis-1. 

rowels.  ^^ 

U,  vowel  and  consonant. 

&cil-,  acu-i;  argfl-,  arga-i;  b&tfl-,  batfl-l;  eztl-,  eza-1;  fa-,  fti>l 
(in  Plautus  sometimes  fa-vl);  gra-,  gru-i;  imbtL-,  Imbu-l;  iiLdfL> 
Indu-i;  Ifl-,  lu-1;  mdtH-,  m6tu-i;  mlnfl-,  mlnu-i;  plU-,  plu-i,  also 
plftvl;  nH-,  nu-i;  spfL-,  spu-i;  st&tfL-,  st&tu-l;  stemfl-,  Btemu-i;  sH-, 
8u-i;  tribH-,  tribu-i. 

Bolv-,  Bolv-i;  volv-,  volv-1. 

ferve-,  ferv-l  (also  fertul). 

I.  ftdl-,  (Pr.  ind.  ist  pers.  sing,  adeo),  ftdl-1;  so  usually  the 
compounds  of  eo;  Inqiii-,  (Pr.  ind.  Inquam),  Inqull;  e&U-,  8al-i-i 
(rare,  usually  s&lul). 


Among  those  verbs  which  have  no  perfect  active  in  use  6S5 
the  following  non-derivative  verbs  may  be  mentioned. 

Labials.     gltLb-. 

Gutturals.     C.  ffttlsc-;  gli-sc-;  lii-«c-. 
Sjnlc-l  (see  however  Chap.  xxx.). 
O.    ang-;  dang-;  &!g-;  Ung-;  verg-. 

Dentals.    D.    fid-,  (flsus  sum);  firend-. 
aud-e,  (auBiu  Bum). 

Liquids.    fSr-,  (Pr.  inf.  ferre:  perfect  in  use,  ttUl);  f&r-;  gavid-, 
(Pr.  gSGd-e-,  gavlsus  sum). 

Finuels.    E.    Yi-e-. 

L    al-,  (Pr.  ind.  ajo);  n-»  (Pr.  ind.  flo). 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 
OF  THE  SUPINE  STEM. 

The  supine  stem  has  a  common  base  with  the  stem  of  the  past  6&s 
and  the  future  participles,  and  that  of  some  verbal  substantives,  tx> 
which  class  the  supines  themsdves  b^ong;  e.g.  supine,  amart-ii-; 
past  part,  amft-t-o-;  fiit.  part,  amft-t-flro-;  subst.  denoting  agents 
ain&-t->Ar-^  denoting  action  amft-t-iOn*.  This  common  base,  whicih 
will  be  here  spoken  of  as  the  supine  stem,  is  -t-  suffixed  to  the  stem 
of  the  verb.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a  vowel,  the  vowel  is,  if 
long,  generally  retained;  if  short,  almost  always  changed,  (except 
in  monosyllables),  to  1  (§  241),  or  omitted  altogether.  A  few  ' 
verbs  which  have  a  consonant  stem,  have  -It-  inst^  of  -t  in  the 
supine,  as  if  from  a  vowel  stem.  When  the  verb-stem  ends  in  a 
consonant,  or  loses  its  final  vowel,  the  -t  is,  when  following  certain 
consonants,  changed  to  -b.  A  few  other  instances  of  this  softening 
admit  of  special  explanation. 

The  verbs  here  will  be  classified  according  as  they  do  or  do  not 
exhibit  a  vowel  before  the  supine  suffix,  and,  subordinately  to  that, 
according  to  the  final  vowel  or  consonant  of  the  verb  stem. 

N.B.  The  supine  itself  will  be  here  named  whenever  either  supine, 
past  participle,  or  verbal  substantive  in  -tu  exists:  otherwise  such 
other  form  from  the  same  base,  as  does  exist. 

V 

i.    Verbs  with  a  vowel  preceding  the  supine  suffix.   ^87 

A.  I.  Verbs  having  &  in  supine  stem;  na-  (for  g§ii&?  Pr. 
inf.  nascl),  n&tum;  8tr&-,  (Pr.  stem-),  8tr&-tuin;  tl&-,  (Pr.  toll-), 
la-tum;   &in&-,  Amft-tum;   and  all  other  verbs  with  derivative  & 

stems. 

fclcfr-,  Mcft-tom  (also  frlc-tom);  mlcft-,  .-mlcft-tom;  nftc&-, 
DScft-tum  (but  cf.  §  700) ;  8dc&-,  sec&turiu  (once). 

2.    Verbs  having  -ft  in  supine  stem;  d&-,  dft-tom;  rft-,  (Pr.inf.  6S8 
rSri:  for  the  vowel,  cf.  §668),  rfttum;  aft-,  (Pr.  sir-),  sft-tum;  Btft-. 
(Pr.  inf.  Btftre;   also  slstfoe),  Btft-tum  (but  in  some  compounds 
Btft-tums). 
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3.  Verbs  having  -1  (for  «&)  in  supine  stem;  cripft-,  crepl-tnm; 
cftl)&-»  (Pr.  also  cumb-),  cftbl-tiiin;  dflmfir,  dOmX-tum;  -plic&-,  -plXoX- 
turn  (also  plXcA-tnm) ;  80n&-,  sdnl-tuxn  (sonft-turuB,  once) ;  t5n&-, 
tdni-tum  (iiiton&-tiis,  once);  Y6t&-,  Tdtl-tiun. 

In  J1iv&-,  JH-tQin  (rarely  JuTa-timis) ;  1&Y&-  (also  U.T-),  lau-tum ' 
the  1  is  absorbed  by  the  y  preceding. 

0.    no-f  (Pr.  nose-),  nO-tum;  pO-,  (whence  p5taxe  frequentative)  689 
pO-ttlB;  cogn6-  (cf.  §  647),  (so  also  agno-),  cognl-tum. 

v.  I.  Verbs  having  fl  in  supine  stem;  ftcCl-,  ftcd-tiim;  argtL-,  690 
argfl-tnin;  dilfL-,  diltl-tiim;  exft-,  extL-tum;  gltl-  (Pr.  glfltft-,  fre- 
quentative) gltL-toB,  adj. ;  imbfl-,  ImbfL-tum;  IndfL-,  Indtl-tnm;  xnettl-, 
metfl-tam  (Lvicr.  once);  xninil-,  mlntl-tum;  -niH-,  nfL-tum  (abnuX- 
turoB  in  Sail.);  spfl-,  BptL-tum;  st&tU-,  st&tu-tiun;  Bit-,  sH-tiun; 
txlM-,  tribfl-tum;  tfl-  (Pr.  tue-  usually),  td-tnm. 

UkiY-,  locfl-tum;  seqy-,  BdctL-tom;  boIy-,  80ltl-tiim;  yOIy-,  yoIu- 
tnxn. 

fru-  (for  fmgY-)  has  rarely  frnltflruB  (usually,  fkuc-tum). 

a.    Verbs  having  -11  in  supine  stem;  rft-,  rft-tnm,  (but  xfLttimeQi 
according  to  Varr.;  fiit.  part,  is  mi-tllniB);  pti-,  (whence  pfttftre 
frequentative),  ptL-tiu  (adj.);  dlft-,  (almost  always  clue-),  -cllltum 

(iXLdfttllB). 

B.     I.    Verbs  having  -8  in  supine  stem;  crt-,  (Pr,  cem-,  also  692 
Pr.  crese-),  crfitnm;  del8-,  ddS-tum;  19-,  (Pr.  fStft-,  firequentative), 
fS-tUB  (adj.);  119-,  fl9-tum;  n9-,  n9-tum  (Ulp.);  -ol^"  (P^**  obB-,  ez- 
olBBO-),  -619-tiixii;  -pl9-,  pl9-timi;  qiil9-,  qiil9-tiim;  by9-,  (Pr.  BYese-), 
BYttnm;  spre-,  (Pr.  Bpem-),  8pr9-tiiin.  Perhaps  also  fer-re,  &r9-tuB. 

a.     Verbs  having  -9  in  supine  stem;  Y9g9-,  Y9g9-tUB  (adj.);  693 
Yi9-,  Yl9-tiim  (Hor.,  but  Yi9-tiim  Ter.  Lucr.), 

3.  Verbs  having  I  (for  -9)  in  supine  stem;  &b91e-,  ftbttU-tnm; 
eftlX-,  e&a-tuniB;  e&il-,  c&xI-tnmB;  ddli-,  ddU-tums;  ezerc9-,  ezerd- 
tnm;  li&b9-  (and  compounds  d9b9-,  pr89b9-),  Mbl-tum;  J&c9-,  J&cl- 
turoB;  Uc9-,  lid-tiun;  11ib9-,  llibl-tnm;  ni9r9-,  m9ri-tuin;  mlB9r9-, 
iBlB9ri-tiim  (rarely  mlBertnm) ;  m6n9-,  moBl-tiim;  iLdo9-,  nftcl-tum; 
pfir9-,  parl-turoB;  plg9-,  plgl-tmn;  pl&c9-,  pl&cX-tiuu;  p11d9-,  pildl- 
ttixn;  Bdl9-,  BoU-tiim;  t&c9-,  t&cI-tuB  (adj.);  terr9-,  terrl-tnxn;  Y&19-, 
YalX-turoB;  Y9r9-,  YSri-tnm.    8orb9-  has  subst.  Borbl-Uo. 

e&Y9-,  c&Yl-tum  (old:  usually  can-turn) ;  f8.Y9-,  fiiu-tum  (for  faYl-  694 
torn;  cf.  ftYltor  Plaut.).    So  also  f5Y9-,  fS-tum;  m9Y9-,  mO-tum; 
t9y9-,  YOtum.  ' 
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I.     (i^    Verbs  having  -I  in  supine  stem;  audi-,  andl-tum;  and  ^5 
others  which  have  -Ivl  in  perfect,  except  those  in  §  655, 

bland!-,  blandX-tnm;  largl-,largl-tiim;  xnentX-,  me&tt-tiun;  mfili-, 
mOU-tum;  parH-,  partl-tum;  potit-,  potl-tmn;  aortl-,  sortl-tnin. 

^  8an6I-,  sanci-timi  (sanc-tnm  more  frequently) ;  pdrl-,  p&r-Xtns, 
adj.  (but  in  comp.  -per-tum) ;  oppeil-,  opperltnm  (also  oppertmn) ; 
obUvl-,  oblltnm  (for  obUvltum)  probably  has  stem  in  L  Perhaps 
also  piniE£-  (usually  pins-),  pinsi-tum  (see  Chap.  xxx.). 

d&pl-,  cftpi-tum;  p6tl-,  (Pr.p«t-),  pStX-tiun;  qasmd-,  (Pr.  qussr-), 
qusBSI-timi;  r&dl-,  (Pr.  r&d-),  rftdl-tnm;  til-,  (Pr.  tdr-),  trltnm; 
arcessi-,  (Pr.  arc6B8-),arce88i-tiun;  so  also  laceBsX-tmn,  capesd-tum, 
facesid-tum, 

(2)     Verbs  having  -I  in  supine  stem;   cl-,  (Pr.  de-),  (A-tiim096 
(sometimes  -cl-ttun);  I-,  (Pr.  ind.  eo),  I-tom);  1I-,  (Pr.  IXn-),  U- 
tum;  qui-,  (Pr.  ind.  queo),  qnl-tum;  bI-,  (Pr.  sin-),  BX-tum. 

fbgl-,  fligi-tum;  Slid-,  elXcX-tnm  (but  lUid-,  iUec-tiun,  ^c), 
mOii-,  m6ri-tarus;  ori-,  6rl-tilra8  (sup.  or-tum);  p&ri-,  p&rl-tfims 
(sup.  par-turn);  pdsl-,  (Pr.  pOn-),  p6d-tum. 

Consonant  stems,    &1-,  ftU-tuxu  (more  usually  al-tum) ;   frfim-,  697 
frSm-I-tum;  gdm-,  gSm-I-tum;  g&i-  (Pr.  glgn-),  gtol-tum;  mdl-, 
mOl-I-tum;  8tr6p-,  Btr6p>I-tum ;  y6m-,  vdm-I-tum).    In  Columella 
(no  where  else)  pecto  has  pectitum. 

[Of  these  supines  in  -Itum  from  consonantal  stems,  alltaxn  is  a  69S 
post-Augustan  form,  used  perhaps  to  distinguish  the  participle  of 
aldre  from  its  use  as  the  adjective  al-tus.  A  like  cause  may  be 
given  for  the  form  moUtum,  to  distinguish  from  multus;  fremitimi, 
gemltum,  yomltum  would,  without  the  1,  have  to  lose  their  charac- 
teristic m  (firen-tum,  gen-tum,  yon-tum),  or  assume  the  ugly  forms 
ftemptum,  gemptum,  vomptum  (cf.  §  70).  And  gemltum,  genltazn, 
would  in  the  former  case  become  identical.  Oenltum  is  probably 
from  gdn&-  (comp.  gna-sc-or) ;  and  Btrepitum  may  have  had  a  pre- 
sent stem  Btrep&-  once.  Comp.  the  words  in  §  688.  All  have  per- 
fects in  -ut] 


ii.    Verbs    with   a   consonant    preceding   the   supine  699 
suffix. 

1.    Verbs  which  retain  -t-. 

Labials,  P.  carp-,  carp-tnm;  cddp-,  dep-tum;  r9p-,  rep-tnxn ; 
riip-i  (Pr.  rump-),  rup-tum  (rumptnm,  Plant.) ;  scalp-,  Bcalp-tnm ; 
sculp-,  sculp-tum;  saxp-,  sarp-tum;  sexp-,  serp-tum. 
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&pl-,  (Pr.  apl-Bc-),  ap-tnxn;  c&pl^,  cap-tnm;  rftpl-,  rap-tum; 
88BpI-,  gsdp^uin. 

B.    glUb-,  slnp-tnm ;  uftb  (Pr.  nflb-),  nnp-tnin ;  scrlb-)  scrip-tmn. 

M.    <im-,  em-p-tum;  tern-,  (Pr.  texnn-),  tem-p-tum. 

Gutturals,    After  a  preceding  consonant  (except  n),  the  guttural  700 
usually  falls  away. 

0.  Qv.  Coqy-,  coo-tum;  die-,  (Pr.  die-),  die-tum;  dtte-,  (Pr. 
dlle),  due-torn;  here-  (?  Pr.  herelseere),  here-tnm;  ie-,  Ic-tmn; 
Uqv-,  (Pr.  llnqv-),  -Ue-tum);  vie-,  (Pr.  ylne-),  Tie-turn. 

Meft-,  frie-tum  (also  MeSrtam);  6nec&-,  6xLSe-tum;  8de&-,  see- 
tum  (also  sde&turus). 

ared-,  are-tuxn  or  ar-tom;  dOeS-,  doe-torn;  misee-,  mlx-tum 
(for  xnlse-tom?  but  cf.  §  6zs»  ^^  MSS.  often  mis-tum);  toravd-, 
tor-torn. 

&iiii<fl-,  amie-tom;  farel-,  far-torn;  foiei-,  ful-tom;  Band-,  sanc- 
tom  (also  sanei-tom);  earei-,  sar-tum;  yinei-,  vlne-toin. 

f&dt-,  fac-tom;  J&ei-,  Jaetuxn;  nanei-,  (Pr.  nancl-se-),  naiic-tum 
or  nae-tum ;  -spiei-,  -spee-tum. 

Q.  OV.  (For  stems  ending  in  -Ig-,  -rg,  see  §  706) ;  ftg-,  ae-  70' 
turn;  elng-,  elne-tum;  fig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  flxig-),  fle-tum;  -flig-, 
-flic-tom;  flogv-,  (Pr.  flu-),  flue-tus  subst.,  also  fluzus  adj.;  fir&g-, 
(Pr.  ftang-),  firac-tum;  Mg-,  firie-tiim;  firugv-,  (Pr.  fru-),  flnie- 
tom;  ftmg-,  fone-tom;  Joxig-,  June-turn;  Idg-,  lee-tum;  ling-,  lie- 
turn;  mlg-,  (Pr.  mlng-  and  mej-),  mie-tum  and  mine-turn;  -mung-, 
-mune-tum;  pftg-,  (Pr.  pang-),  paetnm;  pig-,  (Pr.  and  Perf.  ping-), 
pie-tum;  plang-,  plane-turn;  pung-,  pune-tum;  rdg-,  ree-tum; 
rig-,  (Pr.  ring-),  rie-tua  subst.;  stingy-,  stine-tum;  Btrig-,  (Pr.  and 
Perf.  Btrlng-),  Btrie-tum;  Btrugy-,  (Pr.  Btru-),  Btrue-tum;  wiiZ^^  buc- 
tum;  tfig-,  (Pr.  tang-),  tac-tum;  t6g-,  tec-torn;  tlngv-,  tlno-tom; 
ungy-,  one-turn;  ylgv-,  (Pr.  yiy-),  yle-tum. 

augd-,  aue-tum;  Iflgd-,  lue-tuB  subst. 

-ll<fl-,  -lee-tom  (except  ellel-tom). 

H«    tr&lL-,  trae-tom;  ydb-,  yee-tonu 

Dentals,    See  §§  707,  708.  70a 

tend-,  ten-torn  (also  tensom;  probably  the  supines  of  tendo  and 
teneo  are  mixed) ;  eomM-,  eomefl-tom  (rarely). 

Nasals^  Liqtdds,  (b*c.  703 

N.    Cftn-,  can-tOB  subst.;  -mftn-,  e.g.  commln-lBC-,  oommen-tom. 
ttoS-,  tentom;  vSnl-,  yen-torn. 
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L.    il-,  al-tmn;   oU-,  eol-tnm;   oonml-,  eonsnl-tiiiii;  ooclll-, 
oecnl-tiim;  toI-  (Pr.  m£  Ttile),  ytXbOBy  subsL  expreuion. 

adUe  (Pr.  adidMc-),  adnl-iiim  (see  Chap.  xxx.). 

■ill-,  sal-tnm;  ■i^pea-,  ilMl-tinii. 

K.    efir-,  (Pr.  cam-),  oer-tns  adj.  (also  er^,  cx^tns);  bAt-,  -fler- 
tuin  (also  serta,  n.  pi.  garlands^ 

Ari-,  ar-timi  (cf.  §  696);  ftpbl-,  aper-tom;  pftzl-,  par-tmn. 

8.    depa-,  dQpa-tiim;  IBs-,  (Pr.  fSri-iT),  Ito-tnm  (e.g.  infea-tos,  704 
Tnantftw-toB) ;  gte-,  (Pr.  gSr-),  gea-tmn;  pfta-,  (Pr.  paso-),  paa-tnm; 
Ids-,  pla-tiim;  qute-,  (Pr.  qufir-),  qnes-tani;  tax-,  tez-tmn;  11a-,  (Pr. 
&r-),  Qs-tnzii;  tors-,  (Pr.  tone-),  toa-tiuiL 

lutnsl-,  (Pr.  lumxl-),  liana-tnm;  pOd-,  (Pr.  pOn-),  poa-tom  (some- 
times). 

2.  Verbs  with  t  suffixed:  but  softened  to  a  by  the  703 
influence  usually  either  of  a  preceding  dental,  or  of  two  consonants 
of  which  the  first  is  a  liquid.  A  vowel  preceding  -sum  is  always 
long.  (Other  cases  are  but  few;  and  the  aum  may  be  partly  due 
to  the  active  perfect  (if  any)  having  -al,  as  it  has  in  all  these  ex-  . 
ceptional  cases,  except  cenaiii,  and  there  the  a  of  the  stem  is  perhaps 
a  substitute  for  an  earlier  t.) 

Labiah,    l&h-,  lap-anm;  JftM-,  Jna-aoia  (for  jttvG-,  Jonsiim?). 
prem-y  prea-anxn  (for  pren-ram). 

Gutturah.    The  guttural  usually  drops  out.  7^ 

C.  QU.    pare-,  par-Bom. 

mnlcA-,  mia-aan\. 

O.  fig-,  flxnm  (but  ftctvm  in  Varr.  Lucr.);  flngv-,  (Pr.  flu-), 
fluxoa  adj.  (fluc-tua  subst.) ;  merg-,  mer-anm;  sparg-,  apar-anm. 

mi2lg6-,  mul-snm;  tergd-,  ter-aom. 

Dentals.    The  dental  either  drops  out,  the  preceding  vowel  707 
being  therefore  lengthened,  or  is  assimilated.    N.B.  All  dental  stems 
have  -sum  (see  §  70a). 

^  Ffiilre  seems  a  citable  verb  to  which  to  refer  InfidStas  and  mani- 
featus,  confestim ;  (comp.  also  featinare) ;  and  fiBBtos  itself  is  in  meaning 
allied  to  fSrla,  which  Festus  (p.  85)  derives  a  ferlendis  vlctlmis;  comp. 
foedUB  fSrire,  to  strike  a  bargain.  The  differing  quantities  of  e  are  how- 
ever noticeable  in  this  last  et3rmology.  Fendere,  to  which  these  forms 
are  often  referred,  both  ought  to  make,  and  does  make,  fensoa,  not 

ftStUB. 
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sentl-,  Ben-Bum;  menti-;  (Pr.  mStI-),  menBum;  sentl-,  sen-BiiJii. 
f&tl-,  (Pr.  fiettlsc-),  fes-sng  adj. ;  9&tl-,  pas-Buxn;  qu&ti-,  quas-Bum.  708 

X>.  c&d-,  eft-Bum;  csBd-,  e»-Bixm;  cM-,  ceB-snm;  daud-,  dan- 
Biun;  cUd-,  eH-simi;  dlvld-,  diTl-Biun;  dd-,  fi-sum  (rarely  comoB-tiim, 
from  comSd-);  -fend-,  -fen-sum;  lid-,  fl-Bum;  fid-,  flsBom;  firend-, 
freB-Biim  or  frS-Bum ;  fad-,  (Pr.  ftind-),  fd-sum ;  l»d-,  Isdsiun ;  lild-, 
KL-Bom ;  xnand-,  man-Bum ;  Od-,  -0Bum  (e.g.  per-6BUB,  ezSBtis) ;  pand-, 
pan-Biim  or  pas-Biun;  pend-,  xien-Bum;  plaud-,  plau-Bum;  prehend-, 
prehen-Bum;  r&d-,  r&-Biun;  rOd-,  rS-Bum;  Bcand-,  Bcan-Bum;  Bdd-, 
(Pr.  Bdnd-),  sds-Bum;  tend-,  ten-Bum  (also  ten-tum);  trUd-^  tra- 
Bum;  tud-  or  tund-,  tu-siim  or  ^un-Biun. 

arde-,  ar-BtbniB;  aud-e-,  an-anm;  gavld-e-,  (Pr.  gaude-),  gftyl- 
sun;  morde-,  mor-Bum;  pende-,  pen-sum;  prand-,  pran-Bum;  xlde-, 
x3-Bum:  Edde-,  Bes-Biim;  sponde-,  mran-sum;  su&de-,  Bii&-sttm;  tsBd-e-, 
t»-Bum;  tonde-,  ton-sum;  vide-,  tl-sum. 

ordi-,  or-sum;  fSdl-,  fbs-sum;  gr&dl-,  gres-sum  (ad-gre-tus  is 
said  to  have  been  used  by  Ennius). 

Nasals^  Liquids^  &;c.  709 

K.     m&ne-,  man-sum. 

L.  -cell-,  -cul-Bum;  fall-,  fol-sum;  peU-,  pul>Bum;  sail-,  sal- 
sum;  yell-,  Tul-sum. 

S.    curr-,  cur-eum;  yerr-,  yer-sum. 

S.  cense-  (perhaps  a  derivative  from  census),  cen-sum ;  hSBse-  (?) 
(Pr.  liSBre-),  hsa-sum. 

bausl-  (Pr.  liauri-),  liau-silrus  (also  haus-tum,  see  p.  247). 

Many  verbs  have  no  supine  or  other  words  of  this  formation 
in  use. 


The  supines  are  respectively  the  accusative  and  ablative  (or  in  710 
some  uses  apparently  the  dative),  of  a  verbal  noun  in  -u.     They  are 
called  respectively  active  supine,  or  supine  in  -um,  and  passive  supine 
or  supine  in  -u. 
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From  this  so-called  supine  stem  are  formed,  as  has  been  said, 
the  future  participle  active  by  suffixing  -fLro-,  sing.  nom.  -ftnu  (m.^; 
-flra  (f.),  -tLmxn  (n.) ;  and  the  past  participle  passive,  by  suffixing  tne 
ordinary  case  endings  of  the  second  class;  e.g.  sing.  nom.  -hb  (m.), 
-ft  (f.),  -uiii  (n.). 

These  participles,  in  the  appropriate  gender  and  number,  are 
used  in  the  nominative  case  with  the  finite  tenses  of  the  verb  siim, 
and  in  the  accusative  as  well  as  the  nominative  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  same  verb  to  supply  the  place  of  certain  tenses  for  which  there 
is  no  special  form.  The  future  participle  thus  supplies  additional 
future  tenses  in  the  active  voice  especially  in  the  subjunctive :  the 
past  participle  supplies  the  perfect  tenses  of  the  passive  voice,  whe- 
ther the  passive  voice  have  a  strictly  passive  meaning,  or,  as  in 
deponents  an  active  or  reflexive  meaning. 

A  few  instances  are  found  in  which  the  real  formation  of  these  711 
compound  expressions  appears  to "  have  been  forgotten.  Thus 
Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  the  expression  '*  Credo  ego  inimicos 
meos  hoc  dicturum"  (for  dicturos) ;  Valerius  Antias  to  have  written 
'^Aruspices  dixerunt  onuiia  ex  sententia  processurum"  (Gell,  i. 
7. 10). 

For  the  future  infinitive  passive  is  sometimes  usedacombinatior. 
of  the  supine  in  -um  and  the  passive  infin.  of  eo,  viz.  Irl,  imper- 
sonally; but  Plautus  has  (Bjid,  1442),  "Mi  istac  videtur  praeda 
praedatum  irier;'*  and  Qnmtil.  ix.  a.  88,  "Reus  panicidii  damna- 
tum  iri  videbatur.*' 

From  Claudius  Quadrigarius  is  cjuoted  "hostium  copias  iri 
occupatas  fijtiuiun  "  (for  occupatum  in).     (Gell.  i.  7.  9.) 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


OF  THE  TRADITIONALr  CLASSIFICATION  OF  VERBS. 


As  the  ordinary  classification  of  verbs  is  often  referred  to,  it  7" 
may  be  convenient  here  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it.    It  is  as  old  as 
Charisius  at  least,  who  wrote  probably  in  the  fourth  century  after 
Christ. 

Verbs  are  generally  divided  according  to  their  form  into  four 
classes,  called  Conjugations. 

The  four  conjugations  are  distinguished  by  the  vowel  which 
immediately  precedes  re  in  the  infinitive  mood ;  which  in  the  ist 
conjugation  is  ft:  in  the  second  8^:  in  the  third  9,  not  usually  be- 
longing to  the  stem:  in  the  fourth  I. 

The  distribution  of  the  verbs  among  these  conjugations  is  as 
follows. 

I.  First  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs,  whose  stem  fnds 
in  ft;  as  &m-o,  1  Iwe^  infin.  ftxnft-re. 

II.  Second  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  6;  as  mone-o,  /  advise^  infin.  mtoS-re. 

III.  Third  conjugation  contains  all  verbs  whose  stem  ends  in 
a  consonant,  or  in  u,  or  a  variable  1  (called  I  above,  §  656);  as 

rSg-o,  1  rule^  infin.  rfig-9re. 
trilm-o,  I  assign,  infin.  tilbu-Sre. 
cftpl-o,  /  talke^  perf.  c6p-i,  infin.  c&p<i-re. 

IV.  Fourth  conjugation  contains  all  vowel  verbs  whose  stem 
ends  in  X,  as  andX-o,  /  hear,  infin.  andX-re. 


1  1* 


i.  e.  8  according  to  the  ordinary  doctrine :  but  see  §{  650—652. 
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The  following  are  the  regular  forms  of  the  perfect  and  supine  713 
in  the  several  conjugations  according  to  the  ordinary  description. 

In  the  ist  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  vi  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
turn,  e.g.  &mft-Tl,  amft-tiim. 

The  exceptions  are  few:  two  verbs  do,  sto  have  a  reduplicated 
perfect  dfidl,  stSti:  two  others,  Jftvo,  Iftvo,  lengthen  the  stem  vowel 
e.g.  (javl,  Iftvl):  the  others  add  ul  to  the  stem,  the  final  a  being 
omitted;  e.g.  cr6pa-,  crfip-nl.  None  form  the  perfect  in  si  or  1 
simple.     None  form  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  2nd  conjugation  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  ul  to  the  stem,  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of 
Itum,  the  final  stem  vowel  e  being  omitted,  as  mono-,  mon-ui.  The 
exceptions  are  numerous,  and  of  all  kinds:  the  lai-ger  number  add- 
ing 8l.     Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  3rd  conjugation  all  the  forms  are  much  used,  some 
having  even  the  long  characteristic  vowel  of  the  other  three  conju- 
gations, e.g.  Btemo,  str&vi;  spemo,  sprSvi;  tero,  trlvi.  These  are 
clearly  instances  of  a  vowel  stem  in  the  perfect  and  supine  super- 
seding  a  consonant  stem.    Many  have  the  supine  in  sum. 

In  the  4th  conjugation,  the  regular  perfect  is  formed  by  the 
addition  of  vi  and  the  regular  supine  by  the  addition  of  turn  to 
the  stem;  e.g.  andl-vi,  audi-tum.  The  exceptions  are  few:  one 
lengthens  the  stem  vowel  (vfini-o,  vSnl):  one  simply  adds  the  per- 
sonal inflexions  (comp6ri-o,  comp6r-i).  Three  have  perfect  in  ni ; 
viz.  aperio,  operio,  and  sallo,  nine  have  perfect  in  si.  Two,  viz. 
eo  and  cio,  have  short  I  in  supine.  None  form  the  perfect  by  re^ 
duplication,  except  perhaps  repdri-o,  reppdr-L  Several  have  supine 
in  sum. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 


EXAMPLES  OF  THE  COMPLETE  INFLEXIONS  OF 

VERBS. 

In  this  chapter  are  given  specimens  of  the  complete  inflexions 
of  verbs :  first,  of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  present  stem ;  second- 
ly, of  the  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem ;  and  lastly  of  the 
verbal  nouns,  which  have  the  same  base  as  the  so-called  supines, 
and  assist  in  supplying  defective  tenses. 

For  the  present  stem  the  different  persons  in  each  number  are 
given  in  full,  of  one  consonant  verb  (rdgo),  and  of  one  verb  (ftmo) 
belonging  to  the  class  of  vowel  verbs  which  is  most  numerous,  and 
has  inflexions  most  different  from  consonant  verbs,  viz.  a  stems. 
Specimens,  less  frill,  of  four  other  classes  of  vowel  stems,  viz.  in  u, 
I,  I  and  d  are  given  on  pp.  a  a  8,  a  29.  The  omitted  forms  can  be 
easily  supplied  by  comparison  with  the  forms  of  rego  and  amo. 

The  tenses  formed  from  the  perfect  stem  and  the  verbal  nouns 
classed  under  the  supine  stem  have  the  same  inflexions  generally, 
whatever  be  the  verbal  stem,  except  so  far  as  regards  the  formation 
of  the  perfect  and  supine  stems  themselves.  And  the  differences  in 
the  formation  of  these  do  but  very  partially  coincide,  as  has  been 
seen  (ch.  xxiii.  xxiv.),  vnth  the  classification  of  verbal  stems. 
The  specimens  given  on  pp.  a3o,  %i\  are  therefore  only  an  arbitrary 
selection  of  the  most  strikint^  sorts. 
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Inflexions. 


[Bi?^J^  IL 


Present  Stem.  Consonant  Conjugation, 


IH 


Active  Voice. 


Sing.  I. 
a. 

3- 
Plur.  I. 

2. 

3» 

Sing.  I. 
2. 

3. 
Plur.  I. 

2. 


Sing.  I. 

2. 

3. 
Plur.  I. 

2. 

3- 


Indie. 

rdg-o 

reg-lB 

reg-H 

reg-Im-iUi 

reg-It-Xs 

reg-unt 

rSg-am 

reg-^s 

reg-dt 

reg-Sm-iis 

reg-St-Is 

reg-ent 

r6g-Sl)-ain 

reg-eb-fts 

reg-eb-&t 


Subjunc. 

rdg*<a]ii 

reg-fts 

reg-&t 

reg-&m-tLB 

reg-&t-Is 

reg-ant 


Present. 


Passive  Voice. 


Indie. 
r6g-6r 
reg-^r-l8 
reg-It-lbr 
reg-im-iir 
reg-Imln-I 
reg-iuit-tir 

Future. 

rSg-&r 

reg-er-Is 

reg-St-ib: 

reg-6m-ib: 

reg-6mXn-l 

reg-ent-ur 

Imperfect. 

r6g-fo-em  rdg-Sb-ftr 

reg-er-Ss  reg-eb-ftr-Is 

.wB-v.'-—         reg-er-dt  reg-eb-ftt-tbr 

reg-eb-Sm-iis  reg-er-Sm-fts  reg-eb-&m-tlr 

reg-eb-&t-Is     reg-er-St-is  reg-eb-Smln-i 

reg-eb-ant       reg-er-ent  reg-eb-aat-ur 


Subjunc 

rdg-&r 

reg-Ar-Is 

reg-&t-1ir 

reg-ftm-t&r 

reg-&mXn-i 

reg-ant-t&r 


rSg-&:-fr 

reg-er-§r-l8 

reg-er-St-iir 

reg-er-Sm-Hr 

reg-er-Smln-I 

reg-er-ent-iir 


Present. 
Future. 


Sing.  2. 
Plur.  2. 
Sing.  2; 

3' 
Plur.  2. 

3. 


Imperative  Mood. 
Active, 
rdg-^ 
r8g-It-« 

r6g-It-o 

reg-It-Ot-d 
reg-imt-o 


Passive. 
reg-drS 
reg-Imln-i 

r$g-Xt-dr 

(none) 
reg-unt-Or 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Active.  Passive. 

Infinitive  (Present)  r6g-«r-«  rtg-I 

Participle  (Present),  Nom.     rdg-ens 

Nom  )  Gerundive  \ 

Ace    f     '**"*^*-^"'^    nom.masc.}r8g-exid-u8 


Gerund 


&c. 


smg. 


J       &c. 
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Present  Stem,        Principfil  Fowel  Conjugation* 
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Active  Voice. 

Passive  Voice. 

Present. 

> 

[ndicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Indicative. 

Subjunctive. 

Sing.  I, 

&m-o 

&m-8xn 

&m-6r 

&in-9r 

a. 

am-fts 

am-68 

am-ftr-lB 

am-Sr-^lB 

3- 

am-ftt 

am-et 

am-at-itr 

ain-6t-ttr 

Plur.  I. 

am-Am-Hs 

am-6ni-flB 

am-ftm-tir 

am-§xn-tLr 

2. 

am-at-Is 

am-6MB 

am-AxuXn-I 

am-Smln-I 

3- 

am-Ant 

am-ent 

am-ant-Hr 

am-ent-tir 

Future. 

Sing.  T. 

&m-&l)-o 

Sm-ftb-dr 

2. 

am-ftb-Is 

am-ab-te-Is 

3- 

am-ab-It 

am-&b-It-iir 

Plur.  I. 

am-Ab-Im-iiB 

am-ftb-Im-^r 

2. 

am-Sb-It-Is 

am-Ab-ImXn-l 

3- 

am-ab-iint 

am-ftb-unt-lbr 

Imperfect. 

Sing.  I. 

&m~Sil!)~&iii 

&m-3r-6ni 

&m-9,b-&r 

&m-Ar-Sr 

2. 

am-&b-&s 

am-ar-SB 

am-ab-Sr-lB 

am-ar-Sr-Is 

3- 

am-&l)-&t 

am-ax-dt 

am-ab-At-ib: 

am-ar-et-tir 

Plur.  I. 

am-ftb-ftm-iis  ani-ar-6m-tiiB 

axn-ab-asn-ib: 

am-ar-Sm-tbr 

2. 

am-Ab-ftt-Is 

am-ar-St-Is 

am-ab-&mln-l 

am-ar-Smin-i 

3- 

am-ab-ant 

am-ar-ent 

am-ab-ant-ur 

am-ar-ent-iir 

Imperative 

Mood. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Present.    Sing.  2. 

&m-& 

am-Ar-^ 

Plur.  2. 

&m-4lt-« 

am-2UnIxL-i 

Future, 

Sing.  2 

3 
Plur.  2. 

ftm-at-o 

axn-at-^r 

am-at-Ot-6 

(none) 

3- 

am-ant-o 

am-axLt-6r 

Verbal  Noun-Fonns. 

Active. 

Passive. 

Infinitive  Present. 

&m-ar-^ 

Am-ar-I 

Participle  Present  Nom.     ftm-ans 

&c. 


Gerund. 


Nom 
Ace 


^1 


am-and-uxa 
&c. 


Geiiindive ) 

nom.  masc.  [  ftm-and-tUt 

sing.  )       &c. 
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Inflexions. 


[Book  II. 


Present  Stem. 


Otber  Fo*wel  Conjugations. 

Indicative  Mood. 

Present. 


Active  Voice.  716 


Sing.  I. 

trib-u-o 

c&p-l-o            aud-i-o 

mOn-e-o 

2. 

trib-n-Is 

cap-Is              aud-l8 

mon-Ss 

3- 

trib-n-It 

cap-It              aud-It 

mon-St 

Plur.i. 

trib-u-Im-iUi 

cap-Im-UB        aud-Im-tiB 

xnon-Sxii-lis 

a. 

tnb-u-It-Is 

cap-It-Is          aud-It-Is 

mon-St-Is 

3- 

trlb-u-imt 

cap-l-nnt         aud-i-imt 
Future. 

mon-ent 

Sing.  I. 

trlb-n-am 

cftp-i-am        and-i-am 

mon-6b-o 

a. 

tril>-u-fis 

cap-1-68          aud-i-68 

mon-Sb-Is 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  I. 

tilb-u-^b-ftm 

c&p-i-6b-am    aad-l-9b-am 

mon-Sb-am 

1. 

trlt^n-Sb-fta 

cap-iF-Sb-fts     aud-i-Sb-as 

mo]i-Sb-&s 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 

&c. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  I. 

trXb-a-am 

c&p-i-axn        aud-i-am 

iiiOii<-6-ani 

2. 

trib-u-fts 

cap-i-fts          aud-i-fts 

mon-e-fts 

&c. 

&c.                 &c. 
Imperfect. 

&c. 

Sing.  I. 

trib-n-fo-em 

c&p-dr-em       aud-Ir-em 

mdn-Sr-em 

2. 

trlb-u-te-Ss 

cap-dr-6s         and-Ir-5s 

xiion-6r-6B 

&c. 

&c.                  &c. 

&c. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Present. 

Sing.  2. 

trib-u-d 

c&p-d              and-I 

mdxi-6 

Plur.  2. 

trib-u-lt-d 

cap-It-S          aud-It-d 
Future. 

mon-St-e 

Sing.  2) 
Plur.  2. 

trib-n-It-o 

cap-It-o          aud-It-o 

mon-5t-o 

trlb-n-It-5t-e 

cap-It-Ot-d       aud-It-5t-e 

mon-6t-Ot-d 

3. 

trib-n-nnt-o 

cap-l-unt-o      aud-i-unt-o 

mon-ent-o 

Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

fnf.Pr.    trlb-n-6r-e        c&p-te-e  aud-Ir-e  mSn-eise 

Part.Pr.  trlb-u-ens  c&p-l-ens         aud-l-ens  mOn-ens 

&c.  &c.  &c.  &c. 

Gerund,  txlb-u-end-um  c&p-i-end-nm  aud-l-end-nm  mdn-end-mn 
&<:.                    &c.             •    &c.  &c. 
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Present  Stem.       Other  Focwel  Conjugatioru.       Passive  Voice. 

Indicative  Mood. 
Present. 


Sing.  I.  trIb-u-Or 

2.  trib-u-dr-l8 

3.  trib-u-It-lbr 
Plur.i.  trib-u-Im-tir 

2.  trlb-u-ImlxL-I 


c&p-i-Or 

cap-$r-Is 

cap-It-tir 

cap-Im-tir 

cap-Imln-i 


aud-l-6r 

aud-Ir-Is 

aud-It-ib: 

aud-Ixn-ib: 

aud-Imin-I 


3.  trlb-u-unt-tir     cap-l-unt-tir  aud-1-uut-tLr 

Future. 

cap-l-&r  aad-i-&r 

cap-i-Sr-l8      aud-l-6r-Is 
&c.  &c. 

Imperfect. 

c&p-l-eb-&r       aud-1-Sb-fir 
2.  trilJ-u-Sb-9x-lB  cap-i-Sb-ar-Is  aud-l-Sb-ilr-Is 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


Sing.  I.  trib-u-Sx 
2.  trib-ti-er-Is 
&c. 

Sing.  I.  trlb-u-Sb-ar 


mOn-e-fir 

mon-6r-l8 

mon-St-lbr 

mon-6m-lbr 

mon-9mIn-i 

moxL-entiir 


mon-Sb-dr 
mon-Sb-dr-is 
&c. 


mon-Sb-ftr 
mon-Sb-fix-Is 
&c. 


Sing.  I.  trlb-u-&r 
2.  tilb-u-ax-Ia 
&c. 


Subjunctive  Mood. 

Present. 

c&p-l-&r  aud-i-&r 

cap-l-ar-l8       aud-l-&r-l8 
&c.  &c. 


Imperfect. 

Sing.  I.  trlb-a-$r-er       c&p-6r-«r         aud-Ir-6r 
2.  trlb-u-dr-Sr-Is    cap-dr-€r-is     aud-Ir-8r-i8 
&c.  &c.  &c. 


mOn-e-Ar 
mon-e-Ar-Is 
&c. 


mon-Sr-fo 
mon-&r-Sr-Is 
&c. 


Sing.  2.  taib-u-6r-6 
Plur.2.  trib-u-lmin-! 


PIur.3.  trlb-u-unt-dr 


Imperative  Mood. 

Present. 

c&p^-d  aud-ir-d 

cap-Imin-I       aud-Imin-I 

Future. 

cap-It-dr         aud-It-dr 

cap-i-unt-Or    aud-l-imt-dr 


mOxL-Sr-$ 
mon-Smln-I 


mon-St-5r 
mon-ent-dr 


Verbal  Noun-Forms. 

Infin.  Pres.  tarXb-u-I  c&p-I  aud-Ir-X 

Gerundive,  trib-u-end-tis    c&p-l-end-iis    aud-l-end-tks 

&c.  &c.  &c. 


m0n-6r-I 

mOn-end-fis 
&c. 
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[Boi^Jt  II, 


Perfect  Stem. 

Present     Verb  Perfect  ^ 
stem.      stem.        stem. 

I.  Reduplication, 

1.  tang-        t&g-  tS-tlff- 

2.  pend-(orpexid-6-)  p^pend- 

3.  mordrd-    xnord-  xnO-mord- 

II.  Lengthening  of  stem-^ofweL 

4.  ftS-  fiff- 

5.  Jtiv-a-       Jilv-  Jllv- 

6.  vId-«-        Tld-  Tld- 

7.  c&p-l-        c&p-  o6p- 

III.  Addition  of  -8-. 

8.  carp-  carp-8- 

9.  cOm-  oom-p-8- 

10.  rtg-  re-x- 

11.  mulg-d-     mulg-  rnul-B- 

12.  IflBd-  l»-8- 

13.  quftt-I-  quas-B- 

14.  haur-I-     haus-  liau-8- 

IV.  (a)  Addition  of  -u-. 


Active  Voice. 


15.  ddm-&- 

16.  mdn-fi- 

17.  tex- 


dOm-      dom-Q- 
mOn-     mdn-u- 
tez-u- 


(b)  Addition  of  -v-. 

ftznA-T- 
flS-v- 
8u8-        8u9-y- 
audl-Y- 


18.  ftm-a- 

19.  fl6- 

20.  Bue-sc- 

21.  aud-I 

22.  p€t- 

23.  s!n- 


Bl- 


p6tX-y- 

Bl-T- 


V.  Without  change  of  stem. 

24.  tiibu-  tribu- 

25.  BOlV-  80lV- 

26.  vert-  vert- 

27.  find-         fld-        fld- 


Suffixes  of  tense,  mood,  person, 
appended  to  Perfect  stem. 

Indicative,       Subjunctive, 

Comp. 
Perfect     Fut.       Perfect. 

-1  -fe-o        >er-liii  I  Sing. 

-l8-tl  -fe-Is  •  % 

-It  -«r-It  3 

.Im-ns  -te-Im-ns  i  Plur. 

-iB-tXs  -«r-lt-lB  % 

-&r-imt  -^-Int  3 


Indicative. 
-te-am 


-«r-&t 
-fo-Am-tUi 
-«r-ftt-X8 
-te-ant 


Pluperfect. 

Subjunctive. 
-la-sem 

•iB-BfiB 
-IB-Sdt 

-i8-B6m-iUi 

-l8-B9t-lB 

-iB-sent 


I  Sing. 

% 

3 

I  Plur. 

% 
3 


Infnitive  Perfect. 
-iB-Be 
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Supine  Stem. 


Present    Verb  Supine 

stem.     stem.  stem. 

I.  tang-      tftff-  tac-t- 

3.  pend-  (or  pen-s- 
pend-d-) 

3.  mord-d-  mord-  mor-s- 

4.  ftg-  ac-t- 

5.  Jtlv-ft-    Jttv-  Jfl-t- 

6.  7id-fi-     vld-  tI-b- 

7.  c&p-I-     c&p-  cap-t- 


8.  carp-  cazp-t- 

9.  c0m-  com-p-t- 

10.  rtg-  rec-t- 

11.  miUg-d-  mulg-  miil-B- 

12.  ISBd-  l»-8- 

13.  qiiS.M-  qn&t-   quas-s- 

14.  liaur-l-  haus-  liau-8- 


15.  d6m-&- 

16.  mdn-d- 

17.  tex- 


18.  &m-ft- 

19.  flS- 

20.  sue-BC- 

21.  aud-I- 

22.  p6t- 

23.  Bln- 


24.  tribu- 

25.  BOlV- 

26.  vert- 

27.  find- 


ddm-    dom-It- 
mOn-    m6ii-It- 
tez-t- 


ftmSr-t- 

BTlS-(7)8U5-t- 

audl-t- 
peti-t- 
Bl-        sl-t- 


tribH-t- 
Bdlil-t- 
ver-B- 
fld-      fis-B- 


718 


Noun  suffixes  appended  to  Supine  stem. 
Active  Voice. 

Future  participle, 
-tlr-tiB(m.),  -flr-ft(f.),  -11r-imi(n.).sing.nom. 
&c.  &c.  &c. 

Future  inJSnitive. 

Supines. 

'  -Tim,  Le.  accusative  case  of  verbal  noun 
with  u-  stem. 

-tl,  i.e.  ablative,  or  sometimes  dative, 
case  of  same. 

Passive  Voice. 
Past  participle, 
-tlB  (m.),  -ft  (f.),  -Tun  (n.).        sing.  nom. 
&c.         &c.        &c. 


With  this  participle  in  the  proper  gender 
and  number  are  used  certain  tenses  of  the 
verb  Btmi,  I  anit  in  order  to  form  the  per- 
fect tenses  of  the  passive  verb,  viz. 

Indicative,     Subjuncti'ue. 

Comp. 
Perf.      Fut.     Perf. 
-lis  (-ft, -um)  Bum     too         aim 
6b  6rl8         BiB 

est       drit        Bit 

BtimUB  SrimUB    ffTm-qiy 

eatlB     Sritia      Bltis     % 
emit     firont     Bint      3 


-I  (-»,-&) 


I  Sing. 
2 

3 
iPlur. 


Pluperfect. 

Indie,  Subjunc, 

-lis  (-ft, -Tim)   6ram  essem  zSing. 

erftB  easeB  2 

erftt  eaaet  3 

-!(-», -ft)        evftmns  eBsSmuB  iPlur. 

fe&tlB  eBBStlB  % 

erant  esaent  3 


Perf.  pass,      infinitive, 
-lis  (-ft,  -nm) 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 

INFLEXIONS  OF  THE  VERB  mim,  Jaw,  AND  COM- 
POUNDS. 

The  tenses,  &c.  of  the  verb  of  being  are  partly  from  the  root  7»9 
68,  whence  es-nm,  Gr.  ^\^l  (for  eV/xi),  and  partly  from  the  root  fli- 
(whence  flo),  Gr.  ^uco. 

N.B.    The  parts  of  tenses  not  here  given  are  quite  regular. 

Indicati've, 
Present  Sing.  i.  s-uxn,  I  am 

2,  ds,  Thou  art 

3.  ea-t,  He  is 
Plur.  I.  8-ilm-U8,  We  are 

2.  es-t-Is,  Te  are 

3.  B-unt,  They  are 
Future  Sing.  i.  6r-o,  I  shall  be 

2.  er-Is,  Thou  fwilt  be 
Plur.  3.  er-unt 
Imperf.  Sing.  i.  er-am,  Itwas 

Perfect  Sing.  i.  ta-l,  I  was  or  haife  been  fa-8r-lm 

2.  fb-is-tl  fu-er-Is 

3.  fa-It  fti-«r-lt 
Plur.  I.  fa-Im-UB  fa-er-Im-ns 

2.  fa-i8-ti-8  fa-er-lt-is 

3.  fti-Sr-uBt  fti-er-lnt 
Comp.  Fut. 

Sing.  I.  ta-lkr-o,  Ishall  have  been 
Plur.  3.  fa-er-lnt 
Pluperf.  Sing.  I.  ti-vr-^m^I had  been       fti-lB-sem 

Imperative, 
Present  Sing.  2.  68,  be  Future  Sing.  2  and  3.  es-t-o 

Plur.  2.  e8-t-«  Plur.  2.  e8-t-(Jt-« 

3.  B-nnt-o 
h^itive. 
Present.  08-8$.        Past.  fti-l8-8$.        Future.  f5-rS  orftitnnu  essS, 

orftii88d. 
Participle. 
Present.  (8-eiui  or  ens)  only  in  Future.  fftt-Hr-tUi,  -&,  -iqil 

compounds. 


Subjunctive, 

usual  form,    old  forms. 

B-im        ft-i-em 

fti-am 

8-18             8-1-68 

ftl-&8 

8-It           B-i-6t 

fti-&t 

8-Im-tk8 

ft-I1^l8 

8-liit        8-1-eiit 

fa-aat 

usual  forms. 

e8-8em 

f-6r-em 
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Es  in  pres.  ind.  is  always  long  in  Plaut.,  Terence.  72c 

When  est  came  after  a  vowel  or  m,  the  e  was  omitted  both  in  72* 
speaking  and  writing  (nata  8t,  natom  at,  oratio  st).  So  e.  g.  in  Cicero, 
and  (according,  to  L.  MUller)  always  both  in  scenic  and  dactylic 
verse.  The  same  was  not.unfrequently  the  case  with  es  after  a 
vowel,  and  perhaps  after  m  also;  e.g.  nacta's,  llgnuxn's.  In  the 
comic  writers  a  short  final  syllable  in  s  also  coalesces  with  eat;  e.  g. 
factuat,  opuat,  aimillat,  for  fieu^tua  eat,  opua  eat,  aimllia  eat;  occasion- 
ally with  ea ;  e.  g.  nactu'a,  almill'a,  for  nactna  ea,  aimilla  ea.  (Ritschl.) 

An  old  form  for  the  fiit.  indie,  was  eadt,  eacunt;  (apparently  an  712 
inchoative  form).     It  is  found  once  in  Lucretius. 

The  form  for  the  pres.  subj.  alem,  5cc.  (§  590)  is  frequent  in 
Plautus,  Terence,  and  early  inscriptions;  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  used- 
in  his  time  {prat,  47,  §  157).  Fuam,  &c^  is  also  frequent  in  Plautus 
and  other  scenic  poets,  except  Terence,  who  like  Vergil  uses  it  once 
only.    The  compounds  occasionally  have  -alea,  -aiet,  -alent. 

The  perf.  and  tenses  formed  from  it  are  in  Plautus  occasionally  723 
ATlt,  fHverlt,  &c.    So  also  Ennius  has  fiUaaet  (ap.  Gell.  12,  4.  3). 

Like  Bum  are  inflected  its  compounds,  viz.  abamn  (perf  abfol  or  724 
afOl),  adaum  or  aaanm  (perf.  adfiil  or  afltd),  deaum  (de-eat,  de-eram, 
&c.  pronounced  dSat,  dSram,  &c.),  inaum,  Interaiun,  obaum,  pras- 
sum  (3rd  pers.  sing,  prssat),  prOaum  (prOd-  before  a  vowel;  e.g. 
prod-ea,  prod-ero),  aubaum,  auperaum.  Of  these  adaum  and  prsd- 
anm  alone  have  a  present  participle  abaena,  prseaena. 

Poaaum,  /  can^  compounded  of  pdte  aiun,  usually  retains  the  725 
t  before  a  vowel  (e.g.  pdt-ea,  pdt-eat,  pdteatla,  pot-ero,  pOteram), 
but  assimilates  it  before  a  (e.g.  poaatimua,  poaaunt,  &c.).  The 
imperf.  subj.  is  poa-aem,  inf.  poaae  (in  Plaut.  poteaaem,  poteaae), 
perf.  ind.  potui  (probably  for  potSvl,  the  perfect  of  an  active  form 
of  potior:  comp.  poslvi,  poaui).  It  has  no  participle,  potena  being 
used  merely  as  an  adjective,  ponverfuL  Foaaiem,  posaiea,  &c.  later 
poaaim,  poaala,  &c.  are  frequent  in  Plautus  and  Terence. 

The  fiill  forms,  potla  aum,  ea,  eat,  eram,  ero,  aim,  &c.  are  found 
in  prse- Augustan  poets;  especially  potla  eat  in  Terence,  Lucretius, 
and  once  in  Vergil;  pote  ftdaaet  once  in  Ter.  Potla  and  pote  are 
also  used  as  direct  predicates  without  the  verb. 

Foteatnr,  poaaitnr,  poteratur,  are  quoted  as  used  occasionally 
with  passive  infinitive  in  early  writers  (Pacuvius,  Gael.  Ant  &c.). 
Potestur  also  in  Lucr.  9.  loio. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 
INFLEXIONS  OF  SOME  IRREGULAR  VERBS, 


Do, 

gfve. 


Indicative  Mood. 
Present  Tense. 
Sing.  I.  do 
a.  dfts 
3.  d&t 
Plur.  I.  d&xniu 

2.  d&tl8 

3.  dant 
Future  Sing.  i.  d&l)o 

2.  d&1:>is 
Imperf.  Sing.  i.  d&baxn 

Per£  Sing.  i.  dddl 

Subjuncti*ve  Mood. 
Pres.  Sing.  i.  dem 
Plur.  I.  dernns 
Imperf.  Sing.  i.  d&rem 

Imperative. 

Pres.  Sing.  a.  d& 

Plur.  2.  d&te 
Future  Sing.  a.  dftto 

Plur.  2.  d&tOte 

3.  danto 
Infinitive. 

Present,  dftre 
Future,   d&tllrum  esse 

Participle. 

Present,  dans 
Gerund,  dandum 
Gerundive,  dandos 
Perfect,  d&tns 


KSlo 

▼(do, 

ie  <u)iUing. 
Vdlo 

HSlo 
(Ne-yOIo), 
be  unwilling 
nOU> 

(Ua-Tolo 
for  mas-Tolo), 

prefer, 
mUo 

Tig 

nonTli 

zn&vik 

▼nit 

nonvnlt 

mftTnlt 

▼61tLmn8 

nUttmnB 

mUiimna 

▼nltis 

nonynltis 

m&ynltlB 

▼51nnt 

n<nnnt 

mfilnnt 

ydlam 
▼Ales 

(not  used) 
nOles 

(not  used) 
nifties 

▼616bam 

wClftham 

mfiiebam 

▼Uni 

nam 

wiMnl, 

7=6 


▼Slim 

▼dUmos 

▼ellem 


▼elle 


ySlens 
Tolendnm 


nSllm 

nfiUmns 

XKdleni 

n(ni 

ninite 

nSUto 

n<nit6te 

nOlunto 

nolle 


nOlens 


xnftliin 


maUe 


(not  used) 


Of  these  verbs   do  alone  has  a  passive  Voice.    The  fonns  der  and  pj 
demur  are  not  actually  found  anywhere. 

For  the  subjunctive  forms  dnim,  &c.  see  §  589. 

In  prae- Augustan  language  the  3rd  pers.  sing,  and  2nd  pers.  plural  Tvas  7^ 
▼olt,  Yoltls.    In  conversational  language  si  vis,  si  ynltis  became  sIb,  sultls. 

For  non  vis,  non  vult  Plautus  has  frequently  ndvls,  nflvnlt;  on  the 
other  hand,  for  noUs,  nolit,  nOllnt,  nollem  he  has  sometimes  the  full  foims 
non  yeliSy  Sec*    (In  Martial  ix.  7  nonvis  occurs.) 
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Also  in  Pkutus  frequently  m&yOlo  (once  also  in  Terence),  m&yOlet, 
may^lim,  mayeUfl,  xnayellt,  mayellem. 


no 

Eo  (stem  1-), 
go. 

(used  as  pas- 
sive of  flEudo) 
become. 

Bdo, 
eat. 

Fero, 
bear. 

Feror, 
be  borne. 

So 

flo 

Mo 

f8ro 

fSrOr 

Is 

fU 

ddls  or  Ss 

fern 

ferxls 

It 

fit 

6dlt  or  est 

fert 

fertiLr 

Imos 

ddlmus 

f8rimu8 

fSrlmttr 

Itls 

Sdltis  or  estis 

fertis 

fitrYmTnl 

Aunt 

fiiint 

Sdunt 

fSrunt 

fSrunttLr 

Ibo 

nam 

ddam 

fSram 

IfiT&r 

IDIs 

n§s 

ddSs 

fSres 

f8r8rl8<^ 

Ibam 

fiSbam 

dd9l)am 

ferSbam 

fSrSbar 

ivi 

foetus  sum 

6dl 

ttui 

Ifitus  sum 

fiam 

Sdam  or  6d1m 

fSram 

fSrfir 

eajniis 

fiftmus 

Sdlmus 

f6r&mus 

fSr&mur 

Irem 

fiSrem 

fid6rem  or  essem 

.  f errem 

ferrer 

I 

Tl 

6de  or  6s 

fer 

fexre 

Ite 

flte 

6dlte  or  este 

ferte 

fSrImXni 

Ito 

MIto  or  esto 

ferto 

fertor 

Itdte 

ddlt^teorestSte 

fertSte 

dimto 

ddunto 

fBrunto 

fenmtor 

Ire 

flfirl 

Sddre  or  esse 

ferre 

ferri 

ItHrus  esse 

lactumlrl 

esUrus  esse 

l&tHrus  esse 

latum  Iri 

lens 

fidens 

fSrens 

G.  duntis 

SsHms 

l&ttLrus 

dtindum  -dl  -do 

ISUsIendus 

ddendus 

f&rendus 

-eundus  (in 

comp.) 
factiis 

l&tos 

729 


ikmblo  is  the  only  compound  of  eo,  which  is  inflected  regularly  like  730 
a  verb  of  the  fourth  conjug. 

Futurus  Sim,  fore,  futurus  esse,  frequently  supply  the  place  of  parts  of  flo.  731 

Fierem,  fieri,  in  Plautus  and  Terence  often  have  the  stem  1  long. 

Of  the  compounds  with  prepositions  the  following  forms  occur:  con- 
fit,  conlleret,  confierent,  conflerl;  deflt,  defiimt  (Gell.),  defiet,  defiat,  defieri; 
ecflerl;  InlLt,  Interfiat,  Interflerl;  superfit,  superfiat,  superflerl. 
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In  the  passive  we  find  eatnr  for  editur  (3  pres.  ind.),  and  ease-  r^ 
tar  (once  in  Varr.)  for  Mirfitnr  (3  pers.  imperf.  subj.).     The  con- 
tracted forms  are  also  found  from  comfido,  and  some  (exeat,  ezeaec, 
exesset)  from  ezSda 

Qufio,  nSqndo,  are  declined  like  eo,  but  have  no  imperative,  par-  7'^ 
ticiple,  or  gerund.   (Nequenntis  is  quoted  once  from  SallusL)    Only 
the  present  indie,  and  subj.  are  at  all  frequent. 

Quia  and  aolt  (pres.  act.)  are  only  used  after  non,  as  non  qiiis 
(for  neqnis),  nonquit  (for  neqnit).  With  the  passive  infinitive 
there  are  a  few  instances  in  early  writers  of  passive  forms,  qnitaB 
sum,  qnltur,  queatur;  nequita  est,  neqoltur.  Queatur  also  in  Lrucr. 
I.  1045.     Cf.  §  725. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 
LIST  OF  DEPONENT  VERBS. 

The  following  verbs  are  used  as  deponents.  Sometinties  they,  734 
especially  the  past  participle,  are  used  in  a  passive  as  well  as  an 
active  sense.  Instances  of  this  are  here  mentioned.  Sometimes  the 
deponent  use  is  exceptional,  and  the  active  form  with  corresponding 
passive  usual.  Such  deponents  have  here  the  name  of  the  authors, 
who  use  them,  simply  appended.  A  few  rare  words  are  omitted. 
Compounds  also  are  usually  omitted. 

AdJfLtarl  (Pac,  Afran.;  adJUtare  Plant,  Ten);  AdfUarl  (adnlfire 
Lucr.,  Cic.  poet.);  nmulftri;  alterc&rl  (altercftre  Ter.);  aladnftrl; 
ampullfirl;  ancillftrl  (old);  ftpisd  {pass,  once,  Plant.;  so  ftdeptiis 
Sail.,  Ovid,  &c.;   Indlpiscdre  Plant);   ftprlcSxl;  ftqilarl;  arUtrSrl 
(pass.,  Plant.,  Cic.  once;  arbltrftre  Plant);  archltectftrl;  argOmen- 
t&rl;  argtlt&ri;  aspemftrl;  a8BentIrl(also/ajj.,  and  assentlre  frequent 
in  Cic,  also  Ov.,  Tac);  assentfirl;  anctlOn&rl;  auctkpftrl  (aucupftre 
scenic  poets);  augtLr&ri  (aug&raxe,  Plant.  &c.,  Verg.;  au^raratiu 
pass.,  Cic,  Liv.);  ausplcfirl  (ausplcftre  early  writers;  ausplc&tiu 
pass,,  Ter.,    Cic,    Liv.);    anzUlftri;    bacchftrl;    l)aa1>&Tl;    l>ell&rl 
(Verg.);  blandlrl  (eblandltns /^jj.  Cic);  c&luxnni&rl;  calvi;  cMl- 
Iftrl;  causftri;  circlUftrl;  c5nilss&rl;  cOmltftrl  (passive  Lucr.,  Ov., 
F]m.\  pass.  part,  frequently  Cic,   Liv.  &c.;  comit&re  Ov.);  com- 
mentSri  (pass.  part.  Cic) ;  commlnlBd  (pass.  part.  Ovid) ;  commll- 
nlcSri  (Liv.) ;   compdrlrl  (Ter.,  Sail.) ;   ezpdrlrl  (pass.  part.  Cic, 
Liv.  frequently,  Tac);  contlOnftri;  oonfllct&ri  (rarely  as  pass.]  con- 
flict&reTer.);  cOnftrl;  consUiftil;  consplcftrl  (^^jj.Sall.);  conteclmfixl; 
contemplari  (contemplare  Plant,  often);  convIcUiji;  oonvlvfiri;  crl- 
mlnftrl  (pass.  Cic;  crlminare  Plaut.) ;  cunct&rl  (pass.  part,  impers. 
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Tac);  deBpIoftrl  (jass.  paru  Plaut.,  Ten);  cUgladlfirl;  dlgntol 
(dlgnare  Att,  Gic.  poet.;  pass,  part,  Cic,  Verg.);  ddmlnari;  olu- 
cubrftrl  (rare) ;  «ptU&ri;  exdcr&ri  {pass. part,  Cic.) ;  eipergisci;  f&lol. 
c&xl  (Plaut.,  Com.,  Cic,  Tac;  pais,  QuintiL;  part,  pass,  Ov.,  Liv., 
Suet.,  Tac;  fiibrlcare  Hon,  Ov.,  Sen.  &c);  fftbttlftrl;  fimtOftrl; 
f&tfirl  (j>ass,  Cic?);  canfltSri  {part,  pass,  Cic,  Sen.,  Quint,  ^^c-);' 
prdfXtfirl  {part,  pass,  Ov.,  Sen.);  f&tiscl  (Lucr,);  Anfir&rl  {part, 
pass,  Plaut.,  Ter.,  Scaevol.;  fenerare  Ter.,  Sen.,  Plin.,  &c.);  ffaiaxl; 
flactufirl  (Liv.,  Sen.;  fluctoan  Plaut.,   Com.,  Cic,  Verg.);  Ori 

gOTatUB //7JJ.  Cic,  Liv.);  fiilmeiitftrl;  finmisd  (old);  find;  firustxftri 
ass.  Sail.,  ptus.part.  Veil. ;  firiistr&re  once  Plaut.,) ;  fiiitlcftrl  (Cic; 
fmtlcare  Col.,  Plin.);  ftmgi  (perfa&ctiun />^zjj.  Cic);  fOrftri;  gestl- 
ctUftil;    glOrl&ri;    gr&di;    grsdcftrl;   graasSxi;  grfttlflcarl;    gr&t&rl; 
i;tftt1U&rl;  gr&yftri;  h&ridl&ri;  hSla&ri;  hortfiri^;  hosplt&rl;  J&dUftrl; 
hnfitffTiftrl;  \ssii\AA  {pass,  part,  Cic  poet.,  Ov.,  Quint.);  inflti&ri; 
lnjfirlfirl;    InsXdi&rl;    interprdtari  {pass,  part,   Cic,   Liv.,   &c.); 
J6carl;  Iraad;  Jnrgan  (?Hor.,  jurgare  Ter.,  Cic);  jtlv6nftrl;  Iftbl; 
ISBtftrl;  lamentftrl;  larglri;  latrOcIn&ri;  leu5cXn&ri;  libidln&ri;  IX- 
c6rl;  IXcItftri;  ligiLftrl;  lOqvl;  Itlcrftrl;  luctarl  (luctare  £nn.,  Plaut., 
Ter.);    IfLdlflc&rl   (ludificare  and  pass,   Plaut.   often);    IfLziiriarl 
(usually  luzuriare) ;  m&ohln&ri  {part,  pass.  Sail.) ;  xnandfLc&ri  (old) ; 
m&tdriSrl;  mddSrl;  mSdlcftil  (medicare  moi*e  common);  mddltSxl 
{pass,  part,  Plaut.,  Cic,  Liv.,  Tac);  mendicftri  (Plaut.;  oftener 
mendlcare);  mentlrl  {pass,  part,  Ov.,  Quint.,  Plin.;  ementltus/^jj. 
Cic.) ;  merc&rl  {pass,  part.  Prop.,  Plin.) ;  mfoSrl,  to  deserve  (fre- 
quent; rarely  to  earn;  mdrSre  just  the  reverse:  of  the  compounds 
emerere,  oominerere  are  more  frequent  than  the  deponent  forms) ; 
met&ri  {part,  pass.  Hor.,  Liv.);  metiri  {part,  pass.  Cat.,  Cic.) 
mliilt&rl  (minitare  Plaut.  rarely) ;  xnin&ri  (interminatus  pass,  Hor.) 
mlr&Tl;  mlBfirftrl;  mXsfirSri  (miserere  Lucr.;  cf.  ch.  xxx.);  mOd&raxi 
{^pass,  part,  Cic,  Sail);  mddiUari  {pass,  part,  Ov.,  Suet,  &c) 
moaclLfirl;  m5nri;  mOri;  mdr&ri  (morare  Plaut.  rarely);  mOr^SrSil 
mliiidrSxi  (also  munerfixe);  mtumtlrftri  (rare;  commurmurari  Cic.) 
mtltu&ri  {pass,  part,  Plin.) ;  nancisci  (/«/.,  nanciam  Gracchus) 
nasci;  naudUftri  (Mart,  once);  nfigOtiftri;  nictarl  (Plin.,  nictare 
Plaut.);  nldttlftri  (Plin.   once);  niti   (eniaum  est  impers.  Sail.) 
nizftrl  (Lucr.);    ntlg&ri;   nimdlnfiri;    nfLtrlc&rl    (also  nutrlcare) 
ntltrlri  (Verg.  once;  usually  nutrire);  obllvisci  {^ass,  part,  Verg. 
Prop.);  obBldiftri;  ttdOrarl;  6m!nari  (abominatus /ajj.  Hon,  Liv.) 
dpfirfirl;  Opln&rl  (opinare  Enn.,  Pacuv.;  pass,  part,  Cic);    Opltft- 
laxi;  oppdriri;  opsGn&ri  (Plaut.,  opsonare  usually);  ordiri  (ezorsuii 
pass,  Plaut.,  Cic,  Verg.);  driri;  oscitftri  (also  oscitare);  osdUaxi; 
otiftri;  pftbttiarl;  pftcisci  {pass,  part,  Cic,  Liv.);  pfilftri;  palpftrl 
(Plaut.,  Hor.,  also  palpare);  pandlcUfirl;  p&r&slt&ri;  partlrl  (par- 

1  In  form  frequentative :  the  simple  verb  in  the  3rd  pers.  (hOrltnr) 
is  quoted  from  Ennius. 
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tire  Plaut,  Lucr.,  Sail.,  pass,  part.  Cic,  Liv.,  Veig.,  &c.;^dlsper- 
tire,  Impertlre  usually);   pasci,   of  animals  (sometimes  paaofire; 
frequently  pascens;  depascl  pass,  Cic.  once);   p&tl;   xAtrthdnftri; 
pScUftrl;    percontftrl;    pSrfigrinftrl;    ptolclltari    (j^ass.  part.  Cia 
once);   pbUdsopliftil  (phllosopliatiim  pass,  impers.  Plaut  once^; 
pignSrftrl,  take  in  pledge;  plgrftrl  (pigrails  a  fist.  perf.    Lucr.); 
pisc&rl;  -plectl  (amplectdre,  complectSre  rare;  pass.  part,   rare); 
polllcerl  {pass.  part.  Ov.);  poUIdtftxI;  pdptUArl  (populare  Ver^., 
pass.  Liv.,  pass.  part,  often) ;   pOtIri  (potire,  to  put  in  possession^ 
Plaut.  once);  pnod&rl;  prsBxnififl  (rare);  prsBsfiglrl  (once  Plaut.; 
prsBsa^lre   is   usual);    pr»Bt01&rl;    pnavftrlcftrl;    prdckxl;    prOcSzl 
(rare);  proBllflrl;  prOflciscl;  procunUxl;  pOnlrl  (Cic;  usually  pa- 
xiire);  quadrttpl&ri;  qudrl;  rftdlc&rl;  r&tiOcInAri;  rdcordftri;  rSfiriU 
gftrl;  rSUquftrl;  r6rl;  rim&rl;  rlngl;  rixSrl;  mct&rl  (Varr.,   Hor.; 
usually  motare);  nutlc&ri;  sftcrlflc&ri  (Varr.;  sacrlflcare  usually); 
Bdsclt&zl;  sclt&ri;  scort&rl;  scrat&ri  {part.  pass.  Sen.;  perscmtaxe 
Plaut.);   Bcurrftrl;   sectArl  (rarely  pass.\  insectare  Plaut);   sdqni 
{pass.  Com.  once;  olnsdcfLtum /ajj.  impers.  Plaut);  sennffdiiftri; 
sOlAri;  sortlrl  (sortire  Enn.,  Plaut,  pass.  part.  Cic,  Prop.);  spft- 
tl&rl;    BpSciU&rl;    st&biuari    (Btabulare    Verg.,   SUt);    stlptlUxl; 
Btdm&chftrl;  sy&Tifirl  (or  savlarl);  subsldlftrl;  8u£EHi«ftxl  (safflrai«azB 
old);  snpp^tlarl;  susplc&rl  {pass,  once  Plaut);  testitf IcSri  (^arf. 
pass.  Cic,  Ov.);  test&ri  (testatos,  and  compounds  often  passive, 
Cic,  Ov.,  Quint.);  tric&rl  (once  eztrlcari  Plaut.;  usually  eztrtcaro, 
Intilcare);  trlstarl;  trtltlnfixi;  tuburdn&rl;  tuSrl  {pass.  Varr.;  ta- 
\!^aApass.  almost  always:  tufire  rare  and  old);  tiltiUl  {pass.\  Plaut, 
Cic  rarely);  ttomltuaxl  {pass,  impers.  Ter.,  Caes.,  Liv.;  tuxnul- 
tnare  Plaut.);  tadscl  {pass.  Sail,  once;  pass.  part.  Liv.);  flrlnftxi; 
atl  (the  active  utSre  in  Cat.  &c.);  y&d&rl  {part. pass.  Plaut  once); 
v&garl  (vagare  old);  v&tlclnftrl;  yfiUflofirl  (yellflcare  Prop.»  Plin. 
once;  part.  pass.  Juv.);  yfiUt&ri  (Plaut);  yfinftrl;  ySnSrfirl  (yene- 
rare  Plaut;  part.  pass.  Verg.,  nor.);  ydr6cimdarl;  yfirfirl;  yergl 
(Lucr.,  Lucan);  yermlciUftrl;  yerxnlxi9xi  (also  yermlnarb) ;  yersfizi; 
yescl;  yllicfijl  old  (yllicare  Cic.  once) ;  ylttUSzl. 

The  following  are  used  as  past  participles  in  the  same  sense  as  73s 
the  active  inflexions. 

ftdnltos;  c6n&tas;  co&lltus  (Tac.) ;  concrfitos;  conspir&tas  (Css., 
Suet) ;  conflagr&tos  (Com.) ;  deflagratus  (Cic.) ;  eyentom  (subst) ; 
fluxus;  inyfitdrfttiui;  Jfir&tus  (oonjuratus) ;  nupta;  occ&sus  (post, 
ante,  ad,  occasnm  Bolem  Plaut) ;  Gbub  (Sen.,  exOsiiB,  perGBUB  often 
generally);  pl&cItUB;  pQtus  (also  pass.y,  prsBtezituB  (of,, time  and 
the  like);  pransiu  (Cic,  Liv.,  Hor.);  qyi9tii8  (reqvletiiB  Liv.,  Sen., 
&c.) ;  syStUB  (and  comp.) ;  tftdtuB. 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 

LIST  OF  VERBS,  WITH  THEIR  PERFECTS,  SUPINES. 

&c. 

The  following  list  contains  all  verbs  of  the  Latin  language,  with  736 
certain  exceptions,  which  exceptions  are — 

I.  All  verbs  with  a-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  their  pres.  infini- 
tive in  -fire,  -Ire  (-firl,  -Iri),  perf.  in  -fivl,  -Ivl  (-fttus,  -Itus,  sum), 
and  supine  in  -fitiim,  -Itum.  (Lists  of  both,  tolerably  complete  as 
regards  I-  stems,  will  be  found  in  Book  III.) 

a.  All  verbs  with  e-  stems,  which  have  perfect  in  -nl,  but  no 
supine.  (They  are  generally  intransitive,  and  are  named  in 
Ch.  XXII.) 

3.  Most  inchoatives,  which  either  have  no  perfect  or  supine,  or 
one  of  the  same  form  as  the  simple  verb.  (They  are  all  named 
either  in  Gh.  xx.  or  Book  III.) 

4.  Verbs  compounded  with  prepositions.  But  such  are 
named  as  differ  from  the  form  of  the  simple  verb  in  perfect  or 
supine,  or  which  agree  with  it  in  having  a  reduplication  in  the 
perfect. 

5.  A  few  verbs,  with  e-  or  1-  stems,  which  have  no  perfect  or 
supine,  are  given  in  an  appended  list  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

The  supine  is  not  much  used,  but  is  here  mentioned  wherever  it 
or  a  perfect  participle  is  known,  as  this  is  similarly  formed. 

N.  B.  Where  the  English  translation  as  given  here,  whether  737 
with  or  without  a  preposition,  allows  of  the  immediate  addition  of 
an  object,  the  verb  is  transitive  (though  it  may  perhaps  also  be 
intransitive),  e.g.  arcesso,  send  for;  l»do,  burt^  are  transitive.  Where 
it  requires  the  addition  of  an  English  preposition,  the  verb  is 
intransitive,  e.g.  ndcep,  be  burtfuh 
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Present  PeifecL  Supine.  Pres.  Stem. 

Infinitive. 

acceno.  See  axcesso.  738 

fticiio,  sharpen  ftcni  ftcdtiim  ftcnfixe        ftdL- 

ftgo,  do^  drive  8gl  acUan  ft^fSre         ftc- 

&dIgo,  &d6gl,  ftdactmn,  adlgfire.    So  the  other  compounds, 

Except:  c5go  (cOSgl,  cdactmn,  c(^re),  dSgo,  which  has  no  perf. 
or  supine,  prG<Ugo  which  has  perf.  only,  and 

drcQinfigo,  per&go,  which  retain  a  in  pres.,  &c. 

B&tfiiro  is  really  two  words:  perf.  egl  satis. 

alo.  say  aj- 

The  following  forms  only  are  preserved,  pres.  ajo,  ftis,  Sit  (als, 

ait  in  Plant.),  aJiint. 

Imp.  aJSham,  &c.  complete.     In  Plaut.  and  Ter.  fUbam.    Pres. 
subj.  ajas,  ajat.    The  part,  aiens  is  used  only  as  adj. 

aigeo,  be  cold  alsi  alirere        alg-S- 

The  participle  in  compar.  neut  alsius  occurs  in  Cicero^. 

filo,  nourish^  raise       ftlui  altnm  &lSre  fil- 

ftUtum  is  found  in  post- Augustan  writers. 

ftmldo,  clothe  ftmlctum        ftxnlclre      fimIc-X« 

amicul  and  amizi  are  both  said  to  have  been  used  for  perf.  nronto 
has  inf.  amidsse. 

ango,  throttle^  vex  aogdre       ang- 

tsUsQOi^  fasten  to  one'  aptum  ipisci         &p-I- 

self,  get 

More  usual  in  compound  ftdlpiscor,  ftdeptos  sum,  ftdlpisd.     See 
also  coapio. 

arceo,  inclose,  keep  off'   arcoi      adj.  artus  arcSre        aro-l^ 

artus,  only  used  as  adj.  confined^  narrow: 
exerceo,  exercise,  ezercui,  ezerdtuin,  ezercSre.    So  alsa  coerceo. 

arcesBO,  fetch,  send  arcesslvi  arcessXtum    arcessSre  f arcess- 

for  (arcess-I- 

Another  form  is  accerso.  In  pass.  inf.  arcesslri  sometimes 
occurs. 

ardeo,  be  on  fire  arsl  ardere       ard-6- 

Fut.  part,  arsiirus. 

arguo,  charge  Qwith  argui  argfLtum        argutre     argil- 

crime  &c.) 

^  A  positive  alsls  (not  alsiis)  would  sviit  also  alsia  (Lucr.  v.  1015). 


augSre 

aug-e- 

bfttnere 

t&tn- 

MMre 

blb- 

c&ddre 

c&d- 
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axgatus,  rare,  except  as  adj.  sharp.  Fut.  part.  axgnitimiB  (once 
in  Sail). 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

andeo,  dare  ansurn  audSre       and-S- 

anEns  sum  is  used  for  perf.,  I  baije  dared,  aosus  also  (rarely) 
passive  part.  (Vei^g.  Tac). 

&Te,  imperat.  hail  (in  Quintilian's  time  Ii&yS)  also  &y6to,  plur.  ftySte: 

inf.  &ySre.    Martial  has  &v6. 
&veo,  Iqng  no  perf.  or  sup.  ftvire         &Y-d- 

ai]geo,2nrr^tfj^(trans.)aiizl  auctnm 

endo«uj 
b&tao,    heat^    fence  b&tui 

(with  a  weapon) 
bXbo,  drink  hibl 

c&do,  fall  cdddl  cSsum 

ocddo,  ocddl,  occ&sum,  occldfire.  The  other  compounds, 
except  rScIdo  and  (rarely)  Incldo,  have  no  supine. 

cado,y^//,  ciity  slay     cSddi  casum  csdSre      cssd- 

ocddo,  ocddi,  oodsTun,  ooddSre.    So  all  the  compounds. 

cfileo,  be  hot  c&lui  (cSUtflms)    cftlSre        cftl-9- 

calyor,play  tricks  (also  as  passive)  calvi  calv- 

Only  in  early  writers  for  later  calunmlor. 

-cando,  light,  only  in  compounds.  cand- 

e.  g.  accendo,  aooendl,  aocensum,  accendere. 

eftno,  sing,  play         cddnl  (cantna         cftaere       c&n- 

(on  a  harp  &c.).  subst.) 

concino,  condntU,  concentmn,  condnSre.  So  ocdno  (also  once 
occedni),  Indno  and  prsdno.  No  perf.  found  of  other  com- 
pounds. 

c&pesso,    undertake    c&pesdvl       c&pessltum    oftpessSre  |      ^^\ 
'  (capes8-i- 

c&plo^  take  c6pl  captum         c&p&re       c&p-I- 

condpio,  concSpl,  conceptmn,  condpSre.  So  the  other  com- 
poimds,  except  antecaplo,  antecepl,  anteceptum,  antec&pdre. 

^ixeOf  be  in  want       c&roi  (cftrltttras)    cftrSre        cSr-d- 

caro,  card  Twool),  very  rare.  c&rdre        cftr- 

caipo,  nibble,  pluck     carpsi  carptmn        caipdre      caip- 

decerpo,  deoerpsi,  dtcerptum,  decerpCre.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

t6 
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— ■ — 

Prcs. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

c&veo,  6e  ivare,  be    c&Tl  cautum  c&yfire       c&y-^ 

<ware  of 

caTltojii  is.  written  twice  io  a  seventh  century-  (u.c.)  inscriptioiL, 

cMOf  give  way,  jUld  enaai  oeisiim  cM6m       oM* 

up 

cMo,  give,  said  to  be  old  imperatiye  2nd  per.  sing.    The-  plural 
cette  (for  cftdXte)  only  in  early  scenic  poets. 

-ceUOj  jtriket  only  in  compounds:  celsns  adj.  high  .  eeU- 

peroeUo  (stride  donvn)^  perctUl,  peroulsiui,  percellSre. 

ezceUo  (distingultb  myself)  has  (in  Gellius)  a  perf.  e:|ie€iUn!^    Of 

anteceUo  and  prsBoeUo  no  perf.  or  sup.  are  found.    exe9lB)is, 

prsBoelsua,  lofty,  are  used  as  adj. 

censeo,  count,  recom^  consul  cenmim         oensSre      oena-d- 

mend 

cemo,    jift,    dlstift"  crfiyi  (crStnia  oemere     (oSr* 

giusb,  decide,  see  (certus,  adj.  sure  |er&- 

The  meaning  see  is  confined  to  pres.^  imp.,  and  fiit  tenses. 

decemo,  decrSvi,  decrStum,  deoem&re.  So  the  other  compounds, 

'^\ulrup  CX^  cituM  j^        f^ 

The  -1  stem  is  rare  in  the  ample  verb:  the  -e-stem  rare  in  the 
compounds,  acdo  makes  (once)  apoItOB;  ezdo,  exdltua  and 
ezdttiB;  oondo,  cox&dtos,  aQd  (once)  c^nioltiis;  pexdo,  perdteiu. 

ajigo,gird  dnxL  dnctnm        dngtee      cios- 

clango  (rare)  clang  olangtea    dans* 

claudo,  shut  danal  clausum        dauddre    daud- 

condtLdo,  co&dtUd,  condOsnm,  condlldere.  So  the  other  com- 
pounds. 

dBpo  (old),  steal       depsl  deptnm        dSp6re      dSp- 

daeo,  be  spoken  of  -dUtuxn         dnSre        du-e- 

In  Seneca  (once)  duo.    -dutos  only  in  compound  Indatiifl^ 

cfilo,  //'//,  pay  atten-  cSlnl  cnltiixa  oOIBre        c<SU 

tion  to 

So  the  compounds  esoUo,  excAlui,  wopltnio,  oYofi^five^  but 
accdlo,  Incdlo  have  no  supine. 

occUo,  bide,  ocdUnl,  oooultozo,  oocfiler9i  is  probably  £rom  a  dif- 
ferent stem. 

codplo,  begin  coopl  ccBptoxu         ccBp&re.      coiQ~I~ 
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Pres.  ind.  and  subj.  only  in  Plant.  Fut.  oooplam  in  Cato. 
Imperf.  subj.  coopdrem  once  in  Ten  Otherwise  only  perfect 
stem  in  use  with  present  meaning  as  well  as  perfect.  But 
oosptUB  and  oooptiiraB  are  also  used.  (CodptUB  Buxni  often  with 
a  pass,  infin.;  but  also  ccspl.)  The  verb  is  apparently  from 
cO'&plo  (apisoor). 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem, 

compeBco.  SeepaBoo. 

conqnialBCo,  j/00^      conqiiezl,old  oouiquXnlBcdre  €£.§§631, 


dovm 

and  rare 

^35- 

constUo,  consult 

consiilfii 

consixltnm 

constUfire 

constU- 

c6qvo,  cook 

cozl 

coctuzn 

cOqyfire 

cttqv- 

credo.  See  do. 

crSpo,  rattle 

crfipul 

cr6pltnm 

crSpSxo 

crfip-i- 

CTQaco,gro<w 

crevi 

.   crStum 

crsscSro 

cr9- 

Though  croBCO  is  intransitive,  it  has  a  part,  cretus,  sprung  from, 
cftbo,  lie,  lie  ill  ciibiil  ctLbltiun         cftb&re        cflb-ft- 

cub&yl  is  occasionally  found. 

ctldo,  hammer  cUdl  cflBiim  ctldSre        cfld- 

-cumbo,  He,  only  in  compounds,  as  strengthened  form  of  cUbOi 

accumbo,  acc&bul,  acc&ldtiun,  aeciunbere. 

c&pio,  desire  ctLpIvi  ciLpItnxn        cilpi^re        cUp-f- 

cnplret  once  in  Lucr. 

cuiTO,  nm  c&cuzTt  cuTBum         cnirere      cnrr- 

The  compounds  frequently  retain  the  reduplication,  e.g.  accti- 
ciirri,  d6ciici2ZTl,  ezcticurri;  more  usually  (in  Cicero  and  Livy) 
drop  it,  e.g.  aocurri. 

d51eo.  SeeUno. 

depBO,  knead  depBnl  depBtum        depsSre  deps- 

dico,  say  dtzl  dictum  dicdre  dlo- 

dlBoo,  learn  dldXd  diseSre  dlc- 

Gompounds  retain  reduplication,  e.g.  Cdisco,  learn  by  heart, 
edXdld. 

dlspeBCO.  Seepasco. 

6MA.0,  divide  diTlBl  dlvUnun         dIvIdSre     di-vld- 

do,  give  (see  dddi  d&tuxn  d&ro  d&- 

The  half-compounds  drcnmdo,  surround,  pesBimido,  ruin,  &&<• 
tlBdo,  satisfy,  yenumdo,  expose  to  sale,  follow  do  precisely. 

crSdo,  entrust,  believe,  yendo,  sell,  reAAo,give  back,  and  the  com- 
pounds vnih  monosyllabic  prepositions  have  consonant  stems: 
e.g.  cr6do,cr6dIdl,  cr6dXtum,  crSddre.  So  also  aceredo,  aoorSdIdL 

The  compound  with  pras  exists  only  in  praodltas,  endued, 

16 — z 
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The  reduplication  is  retained  in  the  compounds,  except  usually 
in  absoondo. 

For   the  pasdves  of  Tendo,  perdo   (except  past   part,    and 
gerundive)  Tmeo  and  (usually)  pereo  are  used. 


Pres. 

Present 

Perfect 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

ddceo,  teach 

d6ciU 

doctnm 

ddcSre 

dOc-«- 

dOleo,  he  in  pain 

dAlQl 

(daitOnu) 

dUfire 

dea-ft- 

ddmo,  tame 

dAmnl 

d&mftre 

d5ni-&» 

dllco,  draiv^  lead, 

dnzl 

dactnm 

dttofire 

dtio- 

account 

Mo,  eat 

Ml 

Bsnin 

Mere 

M- 

Supme  sometimes  esanm.    ComMo  has  also  (rarely)  comestmn. 
fimo,  iuy  (orig.  take")  tail  emptnm        taifire        tai- 

ftdlmo,  ftdfiml,  adamptum.    So  other  compounds,  except 

(i)    cMmo  (o6tail,  coemptiun),  pertaio,  Intertaio,  which  re- 
tain e. 
(a)    the  earlier  compounds  ctaio,  dtaio,  prOmo,  stlmo,  which 
make  compsi,  comptnm,  &c.    * 

M,^o  (see  Ch.  XXVIII.)  lYl  Itnxn  ire  I- 

Gompounds  always  omit  y  (e.g.  ftdli),  in  ist  pers.  perf.,  and 
usually  in  other  persons  of  perfect  and  thence  derived  tenses. 

▼taeo,  he  for  sale,  is  a  compound  of  eo.    It  has  no  supine. 

ezno,   str^   off        exnl  exfttnm         eznfire       eza- 

(clothes,  &c.) 

f&cesso,  came,  make  fiLoessIvl  fSUsessItimL    Ocessfire  (&ce8s- 

off  jfaoess-I- 

f&cio,  make,  do  fSd  fiEUStuin  fftcdre        f&o-I- 

For  the  pasave,  in  tenses  formed  from  present  stem,  flo  is  used 

prOfido,  make  progress,  prOfMl,  prOfectom,  prOflofire.  So  the 
other  compouncb  with  prepositions.  But  calefado  being  only 
half  compound  (§  300)  retains  a. 

proflcisoor,  set  out  {on  a  journey),  travel,  prOfectnm,  prdflolscL 

faUo,  deceive,  elude     fBfelll  folsmn  fiillfire        fiUI- 

refdllo,  refute,  refelll,  refdilfire. 

fardo,  stiff  tucA  fiutnm  fordre       fkre-I- 

rfiferdo,  rfiferd,  rfifertum,  rfiferdre.    So  also  differtos. 

f&teor,  acknowledge  fassmn  f&t6rl         f&t-<l- 

conf Iteor,  oonfeasiun,  conf  ItSrL  So  prOf Xteor.  dlfflteor  has  no 
part  perf. 


atttUlf 

aU&tiim, 

ftfl)BIIT6j 

abstUl, 

aufexre; 

distftll, 

dn&tiim, 

difliuTe; 

OUtflU 

oM&tum, 

offBire; 

rettnll, 

r61&tii2n(or 

rfifexre; 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

f&tl8co  )  _  .  ^    ,    ^  (fesBiu  adj.    jf&tlBcere  -.4.  ,  « 

atlsoor(old)|ir'^''''^  ^  ^ari)       itttUel      *""' 

dfifStlBcor,  defesBiun,  defetlacL 

fSlyeo,  he  favourable  f&vl  flEiutiim  f&vQre        f&y-^ 

-fendo,  strike,  only  in  compounds.  fend- 

defendo,  ward  off,  guard,  deflsndl,  defensnin,  defondfire.    So  also 
offendo,  strike  against, 

fSrlo,  strike  (see  Ico)  ffixire         fOr-I* 

(percnsBl,  percussiim  are  often  used  as  perfect  and  supine.) 

f8ro  (Ch.  XXVIII.),  (tfili)  (Ifttnin)  fem         I8r- 

bring 

Perfect  and  supine  are  borrowed  from  t6Uo. 

affBro, 

aufero, 

diffSro, 

oflTSro, 

rdfdro, 

rarely  rellatnm) 

rBfert,  it  is  of  importance  (probably  for  rel  Itet)  is  used  as 
impersonal. 

suffSro,  (flustlnul)  snfferre. 

susttUl  as  perf.  of  sultlBro  is  rare. 

iffirvi 
ferbul  fervfae       ferv-«- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  fervlt^  fexrSre)  frequent  in  prse-Aug. 
and  Aug.  poets. 

fido,  trust  flsiun  fldSn        fld- 

fisos  sum  is  used  for  perf.,  /  ba've  trusted, 

Tigo,fix  flzl  flzom  figfoe        flg- 

fictos  as  past  participle  in  Varro,  R,  R,  and  Lucn 

flo,  become  (see  Gh.  xxviii.),  flfirl  11- 

The  compound  Inllt,  Jbe  begins,  only  in  this  one  form  (poetical). 

Undo,  cleave               tldl                fiscmm  finddre  f  Id- 

SlDgo,form,  invent      flnzl              flctnm  flngfire  flg- 

fleo,  weep                   fl9vl               flStum  flSre  flS- 

flocto,  bend                flezl               flexum  flecttee  fleet- 
-fllgo,  strike,  only  in  compounds. 

aflOgo,  strike  against,  knock  down,  affllit,  affllctnin,  9ifllg0re. 
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So  the  other  compounds,  except  profllgo,  put  to  routy  prOflXgftYi, 
prOflXff&tum,  prOfllgftre. 

Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supme.  Infibnitive.         Stem. 

tXLO,Jlow  fliud  flufire         flfi^v- 

(flnziu,  adj.  loou,  fluctnB,  subst  a  twofve) 
fOdio,  dig  fOdl  foBsma  fMSre        f6d-X- 

Inf.  fodlxl,  effodiri  are  found  in  the  older  language. 

ffttur,  be  speaks  f&tam  f&rl  fii- 

The  following  only  found :  pres.  ind.  f&tur;  fut  f&lxxr,  tkliitiir; 
perf.  fieituB  est;  pluperf.  fittiu  eram,  erat;  imper.  Gxe^  inf. 
fail;  part.  &ntem,  &c.  (no  nominative,  except  in  pliraae 
fans  atque  InfSBkns,  Plant),  fiitus,  Candoji,  and  fiata. 

In  compounds  we  have  also  -flamnr,  -fiunlnl;  -faiiar,  -f&rsr,  &c., 
and  in  comp.  imperat.  &c.,  prafkito,  pneDunlno. 

fOveo,    keep   warm,  fSvl  fOtum  f&vfire        fdT-6- 

cberish 
firango,  break  in  pieces  £r6gl  tractnm         firangSre     firi^- 

Compounds  as  confrlngo,  conlMgi,  confiractiun,  conftlngdre. 

firdmo,  ro<7r,  j;2or/      firdmui  trdmltum      firdmfire      firfim- 

ftendo,^«aji&  (with  the  teeth)  l^suiT       '^f****"    tsvoA^ 

Mco,  rub  Mcttl  JMcfttoa      "**"       «c-lU 

frigeo,  ^  ro/^  trial  fidgSre       ftXg-^ 

firuor,  f ;2/o^  finctnm        firul  fimgv- 

fmltiun  once  (Ulpian),  fut.  part.  frnltOnis  once  (Cic).     An 
old  form  finmlscor,  firunltum  is  quoted  from  early  writers. 

fb^gixi,  flee,  fly  from     fOgl  (fOglttLrus)    fllgSre        fOg-I- 

ItQdo,  ^ro/  falsi  foltum  ItQdre       foio-X- 

toUg^o,  flash  falsi  ftilgere       falg-6- 

A  consonantal  stem  e.g.  fai!glt»  fulgtoe  is  found  in  pr?B-Aug. 
poets;  twice  in  Vergil. 

tanAo,pour,  rout       fCUU  fOfnun  fondfire      f&d- 

(an  enemy) 
fangor,  get  quit,  dis^  ftmctum        fangl         foiig!- 

cbarge  (an  office,  &c.) 
ftio,  gro<wf  see  sum,  Ch.  xxvii. 
f&rls,  thou  ragest  ftLrfire        fttr- 

Only  forls,  farlt,  fturmt,  fbrelMis,  farelMit,  farfire,  foreBS  are 
found. 
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Present                     Perfect. 

gaudeo,  be  glad 

gaVUniB  snita,  /  rejoiced 

g6mo,  sigh^  groan       gexnnl 
gfiro,  carry ^  perform  gessl 
glgnb,  beget ^  produce  gSnul 

Supine^ 

gSmltmn 

gestmu 

gdnltnm 

Pres. 
Infinitive. 

gaudfire 

gfimfire 

gfirfire 

glgnfirs 

Stem. 

gaTld-S- 

gfim- 

gfis- 

gfin- 

In  old  language  (Lucr.  Varr.),  sometimes  g6no  is  found. 

I^Uaco,  smjell^  kindle  gliscfire      gU- 

gi^o,  peel  gluptum        glllbfire      gltlb- 

gr&dior,  step  greBBUxn        gr&dl         gr&d-i- 

Compounds,  as  aggrfidlor,  attack,  aggressum,  aggrfidi.    Inf.  ag- 
gredlil,  progredlxl,  pres.  aggredlmur  are  found  in  Plant. 

-gnio  only  in  compounds.  gru- 

ooxigrao,  agree^  congmi,  oongmfire.  So  also  iagniOy  impend. 

li&beo,  haife  li&lrai  MbXtnm        iL&bfire       hab-fi 

So  the  compounds  dfibeo,  owe,  debul,  debitum,  dfibfire;  prsBbeo, 
afford,  prsdbul,  pr»bitum,  pr»bfire  (in  Flautus  debibeo,  pra- 
blbeo) :  pr0beo  (Lucr.)  for  proUbeo. 

lisareo,  stick  intr.       lUBsl  hastun  lUBrfira      li»8-6- 

(or  bar-fi?) 
haQTio,  drain,  draw  baiisi  baustom        baurire     bau8-£- 

(water) 

In  Varr.  once  bauilerliit.  Fut  part,  banstilras  (C.  Fam,  6.  6. 
9)  and  hausUras,  Vei^.  A,  IV.  383;  Stat.  Aeb,  i.  667;  Sil.  vii.  584, 
XVI.  iz;  and  perhaps  Sen.  Ep,  51.  6,  ezbausurus. 

lilsco,  gape,  open  the  mouth,  to  speak  biscfire       bl- 

J&ceo,  lie  J&cui  (J&dturas)    J&cSre        J&c-fi- 

J&do,  cast  Jfid  Jactum  J&cfire        J&c-X- 

abldo,  abjfid,  abjectum,  ablcfire.  So  the  other  compounds  (see 
§  144).  Tttsdlcio  for  dl8-Jacio. 

ponlclo,  offer  (sacrifices),  &c,  pozrectum,  portldere  (without  perf.). 

Ico  (or  Icio?),  strike     Id  Ictmn  Icfire  Ic- 

Of  the  present  (rare),  only  Idt,  Idtur,  Idmur  occurs:  (ffirlo  is 
generally  used  instead).  The  perfect  is  often  in  MSS.  written 
iedt. 

iznbuo,  steep,  imbue    Imbiil  Imbfltum       Imbufire     IxnbtL- 

IsedMO,  attack  IncesBlTl  incessfiid  Ijj^^^j. 

UiAvJigM,  yield,  intr.    Indulsi  InduIgSre  Indnlg-fi^ 

(Indtat-ixm  &c.  appears  not  to  be  used  before  the  3rd  century  or 
later.) 
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Present 

Isduo,  put  on 

(clothes),  &c. 
inquam,  quoth 

Perfect. 

India 
Inaull 

Supine. 

Indfttnm 

Pres. 
Iniinitive.         Stem. 

Indufoe      lnd1l« 

lnqv&. 
or  inqvl- 

The  following  forms  only  occur.  Pres.  ind.  Inqnam,  Inqnls, 
Inqnlt,  Inqulmus,  Inqnlnnt.  Fut.  Inqnles,  Inquiet.  Iinper£ 
iaqiilebat.  Perf.  Inquii,  InqnlBtl,  Inqolt.  Imperat  and  sing. 
Inqiie,  Inqulto,  plur.  Inqulte. 

Iraseor,  grow  angry  Xrfttum  Xrasd  Ir&- 

Ir&tiis  sum,  lam  angry:  Bnooensol,  I  was  angry ^ 

jtLbeo,  hid  Jussl  JnaBiun  Jtib6ro        jftb-d- 

ymgo^  yoke,  join         Junzl  Junctum        Jungftro      Jiuiir- 

JilTO,  help,  delight       JtlTl  JUtnm  JIlTftie        J11T-&- 

fiit  part  JilT&tftniB.    ▲dJUyo  has  adJUtflnui. 
l&bor,  iUp,  glide  lapsiun  l£bl  Iftb- 

ViJowBO,  provoke    .     l&oessM        l&eesaltimi     Uoesafoe  J,^^^^ 
-Iftdo,  entice.    Only  in  compounds.  ladL- 

allXdo,  allexl,  aUeotum,  aUIcdre.    So  ilUdo,  peUIda 
aXdo,  eilcul,  SUdtiim,  SUofire.    FrOUdo  has  no  perfect  or  supine. 

l89do,  strike  (rare),  Insl  tosum  Isdfire       l»d- 

hurt 

collldo,  dash  together,  colUsl,  ooUIsum,  ooIUdSze. 

lambo,  lick  Iambi  (once)  lamMre     lamb- 

iBJUgveOy  be  faint         lanin^  langrfire    langr-fi- 

p&yfttum 
l&YO,  <wash  l&vl  <  lautmn        l&Tbre       !&▼-&» 

llOtimi 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  l&Tlt,  l&yfire,  &c.)  is  frequent  in  prae- 
Augustan  and  Augustan  poets. 

For  compounds  see  luo. 

Ugo,  pick  up,  choose,  I6gl  ledtan  UgSre        USg- 

read 

coUIffo,  collect,  coliegl,  coUectom,  ccdllgSre.    So  compounds 
generally: 

Except  that  (i)  aUdgo,  choose  besides,  perlfigo,  read  through, 
inrsalfigo,  read  to  others,  rSlfigo,  read  again,  suUdgo,  pick  t^, 
substitute,  retain  9. 
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(3)  dllego  (or  dSIgo),  love^  intellSflro,  understand^  nogUgo,  neg^ 
Ucty  retain  e  and  have  perf.  in  -3d,  e.g.  neglexL  (Rjardy 
Inteiiegl,  negiegt) 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.       Stem* 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural.    Also  participle  Ubens* 
(The  stem  vowel  was  in  early  times  u;  e.g.  lUbet.) 

Uceo,  be  on  sale  Ucnl  IMtnm  llcSre       lIc-6- 

Uceor,  bid  for  Ucltiu  sum  Ucfirl        Uc-d-* 

yi>^,  it  h  permitted    j^J„  ^  Uoere       Hc-S- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.    Rarely  in  plural.  UcSto,  IXoens,  Udttus, 
also  found. 

lingo,  lick  Unctum         llxigere       ling- 

lino,  besmear  Uvl  Utum  UnSre         H- 

Uvl  is  also  found. 

In  post- Augustan  writers,  we  have  Unlo,  Hnlvi,  UnXtiim,  Iln&re. 

dSleo,  blot  outy  deievi,  delfitnm,  delfire,  probably  belong  to  this 
stem. 

llnqLYO,  leave  Uqyi  llnqYdre     Uqy- 

The  compound,  rdlinqvo,  rdUqvi,  rSlictum,  rWnavire,  is  more 
usual 

Uqyeo,  be  clear yfuid  UdU  UqYfire  Uqy-ft- 

UciYor,  melt,  Intr.  Hqvl  Hqv- 

UklYor,  speak  lOctLtiun         lOqvl  lOqv- 

lUceo,  be  light,  beam  Inzl  ItLcfire  lUc-d- 

lUdo,  sport                  Iflsi  ItUnun            lUddre  Ifld- 

Mgeo,  mourn,  trans.  Inzl  (luctns  subs.)  Itkg6re  Itlg-^ 

IXLO,  pay,  expiate         lui  Infire  ItL- 

Compounds  retain  the  original  meaning,  qvasb  (Inoasl&Yo),  and 
have  past  part  e.g.  dlluo,  dllfil,  dXliltnm,  dllndre. 

-mtatacor  or  -mSnlsoor,  only  in  compounds.  |^^. 

Only  perfect  stem  (with  present  meanmg)  in  use.    Memlnl,  / 

remember.    Imperative  memento,  mementote. 
oommlnlscor,  devise,  commentnm,  oommlnlsd.    So  also  r&nlnis- 

cor,  call  to  mind. 

maBdo,  chew  maadl(once)  manmini        mandfire    mand- 

jaiJiBO,  remain,  atvaitmaaai  manwim        mftnSre      mAn-d- 

Bmlneo,  project,  fimlnni,  Smlnfire  (no  supine). 
Immlneo,  impend,  promlneo,  no  perf.  or  supine. 
perm&neo  is  like  m&neo. 
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Present  Perfect 

xnMeor,  he  a  remedy 
mdreo,  earn  mfiml 

mergb,  nnk^  trans,     mend 


Supine* 

mdzltiixii 
meniun 


Prea. 

Infinitive. 

mCdSrl 
mSrfire 

TtLfBtfffm 


SteiBa 


meig- 


finwrgo,  emerge^  is  intrans,  but  has  part.  perf.  enumu,  b€n>h^ 

emerged. 


mStior)  measure 
mfito,  mow 


mensnxn        mStlxl       mSt-I- 
mesBTil  (rare)mes8iim        mdtfire       m6t^ 


The  perfect  is  found  only  in  quotations  from  Cato  and  Casaus 
Hemina. 


uStaSrs     znStil-* 
mXeaa^       mlo^ 


xnlnul 
mlscul 


znlnfltmii 
mlxtum 


xnXnnAre 
mlBcfire 


znXnfi- 
xniso-^ 


rsA\!OA^fear  mStnl 

mOttttOB,  once  in  Liicret 

mXco,  qui'very  flash,    mXcui 

fimico,  SmldU,  fut.  part,  emlc&turas. 

dixnico,  dImic&Tl  (dXznScul  twice  in  Ovid),  dlmlcfttimL 

mlnito  nlnxi  xnlotmi         ndngtev     Bds- 

Another  form  of  the  present  is  m^a 

mlnuo,  ksjen 
misceo,  mix 

The  supine  is  sometimes  written  mlstnm. 

volaSfrwry  feel  pity  mlsfirltum 

mlBertmn  is  rarely  found. 

mlsfireo  is  very  rare:  mlseret  and  ^n  early  writers)  mlMciCiar, 
miseresclt  are  used  impersonally. 

mitto,  let  go,  send 
xndlo,  grind 
mdneo,  warn 
mordeo,  bite 

m6xlor,  die 


mlBirBrl    mlBer-A- 


nflfli 

inlngnTW 

mittird 

mltt- 

m6tal 

mdlltam 

m51dre 

mU- 

ntbwai 

nLfin-4- 

xnAmordi 

mOXBUBl 

mord6re 

mord-^ 

m6ri 


mdr-I- 


mortftuBBom 
fiit  part  m6xIt(IraB 

Inf.  morlrl,  emoclrl  several  times  in  Plaut.  once  in  Ter.  once  in 
Ovid. 

mOvBO,  move,  trans.  mOvl  mOtnm  m!Mm      mAr-d- 

muleeo,  stroll  mnlal  aralsum        mnlcfire     malo-0- 

PenutQctuB  is  also  foimd  besides  the  moi«  usual  pemratann. 

mulgeo,  milk  mnlBl  mulgire     tenlf-d- 

mulcta  abl.  in  Varro.    muletmm,  milking'-paiL 
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Pres. 
Present   •  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

-mimso  only  in  compound  .xiuHiff>- 

fimnngo  <iv'^e  (nose),  tamnzi,  Snumctnxn,  inrangteo. 

nandBcor,  ^««  j^to^      nandsd     |^J^* 

C.  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  used  a  future  nanciftin. 

nascor,  be  bom  nfttum  zuuksI         fsoau' 

Originally  gxia0<x>r,  whence  4«ni&tw,  eqgafttw,  progx^         But 
enascor,  enfttOs. 

nfioo,  kilt  .  nSc&Tl  nScfttiun        nSeflxe       s6o4U 

necni    once  in  Phxdrus  and  Ennius:    SnSco,  itifle  completely^ 
Qndctll  and  Sndc&vi  (both  rare),  finectuxn,  Sndcftre. 

necto,  link  together     nexi  nemm  nectfire      nMA- 

neml  is  probably  from  nmu),  aezfire  which  is  quoted  from  early 
writers. 

neo,  spin  nSvl  4iBtam(Ulp.)  afire  nfi- 

neqveo.  See  qyeo. 

Siti  '^'"^^  ''*^*  ""^"^^  !K- 

nltor,  lean^  stri*ve  jnlamn  "^*^  gnlct- 

fut.  part,  nlatbns:  so  also  compounds. 

Originally  gnltor,  kneel^  from  g6na,  knee,  ITlzaB  generally  in 
sense  of  leanings  nlsus,  striving,  Cooltor,  adultor,  enitor 
have  both  forms  frequently  (in  sense  of  bearing  children  always 
enlxa).  Innlsus,  obnlsiui,  jmlDiiiaiui  are  infrequent:  and  in 
poetry  all  the  compounds  of  nlsus  are  rare. 

-nlTeo  only  in  compound.  tikpf^ 

nttoeo,  be  burtfid        ndonl  (nddturas)  nocfire       zi6e«d» 

noBco,  get  to  know     ndvi,  nOtum  noscfire      gsS- 

The  perf.  means  got  to  know,  and  so  know, 
&M11B  only  as  adj.  known:  fiit.  part,  is  not  used. 

agnosco,  cognosoo,  have  supines  agnltnm  (fut.  part.  agnOtnnui 
once,  Sall.)»  cognltum: 

igno8CO,lgnGtum,  fut.  part.  Ignotums  (quoted  from  Cato  andCic; 
IgnoBdturus  from  Piso) :  dlgnosco,  intemosco,  have  no  supine. 
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Pros. 
PresenL  Peifect.  Supine.  Infinitive.        Seem. 

lOLhOjputon  a  veil      nvpsl  nnptimi         nAMre       ntUn 

(as  a  bride),  marry 

Part  nupta,  married, 

-niio,  nody  only  in  compounds:  but  nfLtna  is  used  as  subst   nfl- 
annuo,  annul,  annufire. 
abnuo  has  (once  in  quotation  from  Sail.)  fiit  part  abnnitnziu. 

iStia;:9\aMT{m%,  cover  fwitbblacK)^  oUXtnm         oUlYlsci     ob-Uv-I- 

forget 
occUlo,  conceal.  See  cdlo. 
^^Ibate  Od- 

Only  perfect  stem  with  present  meaning  in  use.  Fut  part 
Osflras.  A  perf.  form  odiyl,  once  (used  by  M.  Antony) 
Ezosus,  peroBUB,  are  used  with  an  active  meaning. 

-dleo,  groeiUy  is  only  used  in  compounds,  and  is  a  different  word 
from  61eo,  smell  (intrans.).  61-i- 

ftbOleo,  destroy  y  ftbOleyl,  AMlItozii,  ftMlOre. 
&l>01eBCO,  decay y  &b016Yi,  no  supine,  ftbolescdre.    So  also  In61esco. 
ftdOlesco,  grow  i^,  ftddUvi,  &dol6Bofee,  adultus,  adj.  grown  up, 

Ueieo  (increaseX),  ofcr  (in  ^acHJUi),  bum  '^^      *^^ 

obaOlesoo,  <wear  out,  intr.  oIm016y1,  otaolescdre,  obsOlStos,  adj. 
<iuom  out.    So  also  exdlesco. 

6160,  jmell  (intrans.)  dlnl  616re  Al-6- 

A  consonantal  stem  (olat,  olant,  subolat,   praolat,  olSre)  is 
found  rarely  in  the  comic  poets, 
fiportet,  it  behoves      6portiilt  5portSre     6port-d- 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing. 

oppfirlor.  See  -pdrlo. 

ordlor,       commence^  orsiim  ordlrl         ord-I- 

trans. 
Orlor,  rise  ortum  5xlrl  Or-i 

fiit  part.  OrltflroB:  gerundive  drlnndus  used  as  adj.  sprung  from, 
Pres.  ind.  drdrls.  Oritur,  Orlmur,  imperf.  subj.  oilrer,  orfirer. 
The  compound  adorlor  has  in  pres.  ind.  addxIrlB,  addritnr^ 

6vo,  triumph  Ov-ft- 

The  only  forms  found  are  oTOt,  OYftret,  ovans,  ovfttus,  ovandL 

p&dscor.  Seepango. 
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I  '  ■  -        --  -      ■ I     I 

Pres. 
Present.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

panXtet,  it  repents      psBnltoit  pnnXtSre    p8BnXt-d- 

Rarely  personal.  psBnltendnm  and  (in  quotations  from  Sail,  and 
Ace.)  psBDltanim  (for  panltituruxn  7)  are  also  found.  PsbbI- 
tens  as  adj.  penitent. 

pando,  spread  out^      pandi  pauum        pand&re    ( pand- 

open  \  p&d- 

Dlspando  has  dlspansnm,  dlspessum.  Eiq^ando,  ezpansum.  The 
simple  pansniu  once  in  Vitruvius. 

Panzl  is  found  twice  (in  Ennius  and  Columella). 

complngo,  compSgl,  coxnpaotnm,  compingfire.    So  implngo. 

oppango,  oppSgl,  oppactum,  oppang&re.  Depaogo,  repango  also 
retain  a. 

p&c-lsc-or,    bargain^  pSpIgl,    pactum         p&dsci       p&o- 

Comp&dscor  or  compddscar  has  compactnm  or  compectum. 

In  the  XII  Tables  paco  (for  pago),  bargain,  is  found. 

parcQ,  spare  pdpercl  parcfire      paro- 

Fut.  part  parsnros.  Plautus  always,  and  Terence  sometimes, 
has  pared.  ' 

comperco,  compersl,  comperc&re.    Imperco,  xeperco  (or  reparco) 
.  found  in  present  only. 

^^be^t^'^^        Pfiml  (paritnrua)  p&rSre       par-fi- 

V&Ao,  get,  bring  forth  vWiri  partum  p&r6re       pftr-l- 

Fut.  part  p&rltams. 
Fftrens,  a  parent,  is  an  old  participle  of  this  verb. 

^^S^  (««)|.  '"'"^'«'''  ««»^  compert«n,  compJrtre. " 
i^'SltaUi,fnd,  reppSrl,  rfipertnio,  rfipSxIre. 

yfijufsa,  pasture,  feed    p&vl  pastum  pascfire      p&s- 

The  active  is  rarely  used  of  the  animals  feeding  except  in  pres. 
participle. 

DSpasco  follows  paaca 

Compesco  (lit.  pasture  together  1),  confine,  compescul,  compescSre 
(no  supine).    So  dlspesco  (rare),  separate. 
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Vrea. 
Pkvsent.  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinidve.  Stem. 

pftttw,  Jtiffer  paarom         p&tt  pftl-I^ 

porpfltloir,  p0rpo8Sii8  biuiI)  pozpdtL 

p&TBO,   quoAe    <witb  P&tI  pftTfin  p&v-A- 

fear 

pecto,  f om^  pezl  (once)  pexnm  peofMvr  peot- 

pMo  pdpMl  pMAre  pM« 

WiOo^pusb^driijebackiDiWOi  palsam  pOlUrd  ptfl- 

appello  (esp.  of  a  ship,  put  in),  appiUl,  appnlsnm,  appdUSre. 
So  the  other  compounds.  SSp^llo  always  has  repptUi  or 
rtpiUt 

pendeo,  bang,  intr.     pSpendl         pensum         pendSre     pend-d- 
pendo,    wAfsTifr,  ^^jr,  pftpendl         paunmi         pndAre     pond* 

originally  bang,  trans.    So  BnspendOi  bang  t^. 

•p&lo  only  in  compounds,  except  pexItUB,  ikilled,  p6r«I- 

Comp.  perlcullun,  fretpao. 

&p«rlo  (ab  pezlo?),  uncover,  open,  ftpfettl,  Spertmi^  &p8ifreL 

eip«|ior,  /rf ,  ezpertum,  ezptolrl. 

6p6rio  (ob  perlo?),  roovr,  OpSrfti,  Opertnin,  Opfixire. 

Qpperlor,  wait  for,  oppertnm  and  opperltnin,  opptelri. 

p«to,  j^f^,  a/»i « /       1^^  pfiUtmn         p«tfo«     jjjjj;^^ 

plget,i/w*«  IpKmert  ^^^       ^"^ 

Only  used  in  3rd  pers.  sing.   The  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also 
found. 

plnso,)  .J  ( plnBnl  (pinsitimi       (plnateie       plas^ 

pl80,  { ^  ( pUud  (pUitiim         jplBtee         px». 

Flnalbant  once  in  Ennius.    Hence  plnaltaB,  often  in  Columella's 
prose,  has  perhaps  L    Finsul,  pisl  occur  once  each. 

pULceo,  ^pleasing      pl&cni  pUUdtum       xdftc9r»'     pX&a4- 

plango,  beat  (esp.  the  planzl  planotusi       plangdre    plang- 

breast  in  grief) 
plando,   clap    (the    plaui  xdaiunun       plandtee    plavd-' 

hands,  &c.) 
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ezplOdo  {jjiss  off,  i.e.  drive  ofivay  by  hissing)^  ezplOsl,  ozplOsmii, 
ezplOdfire.  So  the  other  compounds,  applaudo.  does  not 
change  the  vowel. 

Pras. 
Present  Perfect  Sapine.  Infinitive.        Stem. 

pleofa^  Jtrikej  pwdsh  (rare  except  in  passive)      plectdre     xAscfeiR 
-plecto,  twine  plezum         -plectSre   plect- 

Only  in  perf.  part,  and  compounds,  which  are  always  of  depo- 
nent  form,  except  in  one  or  two  instances  of  imperatives  in 
pras-Ciceronian  writers. 

amplector,  twine  oneself  round,  embrace,  amplezum,  ampleetL 
So  complector.  Of  other  compounds  only  participles,  implexos, 
entwined,  pexplexns,  entangled,  are  found. 

'•lflw,JiU,  only  in  compounds  pUk 

Compounds  as  compleo,  complSvl,  coxnplStnm,  complSzVb 

vVico,fold  plXc&tnin       pUcSra       p2Ic-&r 

(rare  except  in  compounds) 

appUco,  apply,  put   (appUcftvl,  appHcfttum,  --,-,«^j--^ 
in(tojJbare)  (applXcitf,     apiOXcItiun,   *I*^«»*® 

So  the  other  compounds:  the  prae- Augustan  writers  used  almost 
always  -&yl,  -&tnm. 

pjuo,  rain  \f^^^  (frequent  m  Livy)  ^^"^  ^'^- 

poUftceo,  offer  in  pOUuotiixii      pcdlnoftre  poUOo-d- 

sacrifice 

vUmo,  place  p6sui  pdaltmn        pOnfire  p(i-8l- 

Poslvl  frequent  in  Plautus;  also  in  Cato.  Posit,  poselt  (3rd 
pers.  sing.)  are  also  found  in  prae-Augustan  inscriptions. 
Dostum  (simple  and  compound)  is  frequently  found  in  poetry. 

posco,  demand  pttposd  posofire      poso- 

Compounds  retain  reduplication,  as  dSpOposd,  ea^posd^ 

possldeo.  See  sdiieo. 

poKfun,  be  ablf         pdtoi    (see  Ch.  xxviii.)    pdtesse     pOtaBr 

v6tior,  be  master  pOtltnm         pOtlrl        pOt-I- 

In  pres.  ind.  almost  always  ptttltur,  potlmur;  imp.  subj.  potSrer 
or  PQta^rar«    In  Plaut  int.  once  poti:  also  act.  per£  potlvL 

pOto,  drink  VW>li         .  POtnin  P^MAire       p(it»4L- 

FOt&tiun  is  rare ;  fiit  part.  pM&timui  and  pOtoms. 
pOtns,  that  has  drunk. 

prandeo,  Mne  prandl  praasom       prandSre  praa^-d- 

pransus,  having  dined.  \ 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

prAhendo,  lay  bold  of  prShfiiidl         prttieiunua  lurfihendfixe  prebend- 
Often  contracted  into  prendo,  &c. 

vritaiOyprejj  presil  preflsimi        prSmfire     prfim* 

oomprlmo,  compreasl,  oompreBsmn,  oompzimdre.    So  the  other 
compounds. 

prOfldscor.  SeeCeudo. 

psaUo,    play,   on    a  psaUl  psalUre 

Jtrmged  instrument 

pudlturom  and  gerund  and  gerundive  are  also  found, 
adj.  modest, 

pvLDgo,  prick  ptlptLgl  pnnctnm       pnngdre 

Compounds  have  for  perfect  -punzL 


psaU- 

ptid-« 
Pndensas 

JPtt«- 
(pung- 


QYS9ro,  seek,  inquire     qyaslvl         qyiBtiltiim      qvsurere 


iqvsds- 
qv»s-X- 


conqvlro,  conqvlsiyl,  conqvlBltom,   conqvlrfire.     So  the  other 
compoimds. 

In  the  ist  pers.  sing,  and  plur.  there  is  an  old  colloquial  form, 
qv8980,  qyaslUaas, /r^/i&tff . 

qy&tio,  shake^  trans.  qvassmn 

conciitio,  ooncussi,  oononssnin,  concfttdre. 

pounds. 


qT&t6re     qy&t-X- 
So  th&  other  com- 


qvlvl 


qvltum 


qvire 


qvl- 


qvi6vl 


rftsi 


qveBtuni 
qviStiixii 

qvSrl 
qvlescera 

qvSr- 
qyl-fi- 

rftsuni 
raptum 

T&b«re 
rftddre 
rftpftra 

rab- 
rftd- 
xftp-I- 

qveo,  be  able  (Ch. 

XXVIII.) 

qvflror,  complain 
qvlesco,  rest 

r&bo,  rave  (rare) 
rftdo,  scrape 

xftpio,  snatchy   hurry  Aval 
.  away,  trans. 

arxlplo,  azripul,  arreptum,  anipdre.    So  the  other  compounds. 

r&vlo,  be  hoarse,      (ir-xanaerit  Cic.) ;  (xaiiBunu  Ludl.)    r&v-i* 

once  in  Plant. 
refert.  SeefSro 
r§go,   keep   straight,  rezl  rectum  rfigfire        rfig- 

rule 

Compounds  as  axrlgo,  raise,  azrezi,  amctiim,  anigdre. 
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Except  pergo,  continue^  pemxl,  perreotum,  pergdre, 
whence  ezperglBCor  (begin  to  stretch  myself  out),  awake  myself 
expeii-ectuAi  (ezpergltnm  in  Lucil.  Lucr.). 

surgo  (salHrego)  rise,  snrrezl,  snzxectnm,  8iizgfir«. 


. 

Pres. 

Present                     Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

reor,  think 

r&tnni 

X6xl 

rft- 

reor  bas  no  present  part. 

r6po,  creep                  repsl 

reptmn 

rOpftre 

rSp- 

rideo,  smile^  laugh      zisi 

risiim 

xldfire 

3ld-« 

lingor,  shew  the  teeth, 

snarl 
r5do,  gnaw                rOsl 

(xlctUBSubs.)  xlngl 

rXg- 

rOsnni 

rOdfira 

rOd- 

rtdo,  roar,  bray         rtUUvl  (rare) 

rftdfire 

jrftd- 
{rftd-I- 

Perdus  has  r&dere. 

mxnpo,  break  rOpl  mptam         rompdre    r&p^ 

In  Plautus  the  m  is  sometimes  retained,  e.g.  dtrmniptimi,  cor- 
nunptor  (subs.). 

rao,  tumble,  dash        ml  -r&tnm  ra&re         rft- 

Generally  intrans.  The  past  part,  found  only  in  phrase  rdta  csBsa 
(has  11  long,  according  to  Varro,  but  in  compounds  it  is 
always  short;  e.g.  dirt&tTim). 

fiit.  part.  (post-Augustan)  mltams. 
saplo,  hedge  in  8»pBl  ssBptum         sapire       bsbp-I- 

An  inf.  salire  is  not  certain.  Nor  is  the  quantity  of  the  first 
two  syllables  in  salltum.  Both  forms  of  the  verb  are  found 
in  MSS.  with  1  and  a 

8&lio,  leap  BftltU  (saltas  s&lire        8&l-i- 

subst) 

DesHio,  desUul,  dealllre.    So  the  other  compounds. 

The  forms  saUTl,  salll  are  rare  both  in  ample  and  compounds 

sSIve,  hcul!  also  ealySte  inf.  Bal^ere  and  fiit.  salYShlB.  (The  present 
salveo  once  in  Plautus,  perhaps  in  joke,  salye  being  probably 
originally  an  adverb.) 

ESOicio,  hallow^ordain  sanzl  sanctimi    sandre      sanc-i- 

sancdtum  (rarely).  Saaderat  is  quoted  from  Pompon.  Secundus. 

17 
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Prea. 
Present  Perfect  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

8&pio,  have  a  savour  B&plil  Bft|»te6       aip-I* 

qf^  be  wise 

deslpio,  befioUsb^  no  perf.  or  sup.,  deiXpAre. 
rdalplioo,  recover  senses^  iMptti  and  rtalpiYi,  rMtplBolre. 

BBXciOj  patch  lanl  lartnm  Mztdra       Buro-I- 

sArlo,  hoe  sarul  (once)  sazltnni        sazirt        8ar-X« 

Also  written  sairlo.    Perf.  also  sariYt 

■azpo,  trim  Bazptnm  laiptoB  saxp- 

BC&bo,  scratch  wMA  (rare)  M&bdre  sc&b- 

scalpo,  scrape  Boalpal  aoalptam  aoalpAre  scalp- 

Compounds  follow  seulpo. 

Bcaado,  cJimh  scandl  noanimni        scandSre    Bcand- 

asoendo,  ascendi,  asoesumm,  aaoendftre.  So  the  other  compounds. 

soliido,  tear,  cut         Bddl  ■dasnm         sdndfira    adtd- 

A  perfect  sdcldi  is  quoted  from  Nsvius,  Attius,  &c. 
Ezadndo  has  no  perfect.    The  other  compounds  follow  sdada 

soiSGO,  enact  sdvl  adtum  adsofire     acX* 

A  strengthened  form  of  ado. 

Bdlbo,  write  Bcrlpsi  acrlptaoi       seilbfiro     acifb- 

aculpo,  carotin  stone,  sculpsl  acnlptum      aculpfoe     acnlp- 

&c. 

Another  form  of  acalpo. 

b5co,  cut  adcul  cectmn  sdc&re       Bdc-&- 

fut.  part,  adcfttllrua    (once  in  Colum.). 

sddeo,  sit  85dl  aeasiim  aMSre       aSd-S- 

Foaaldeo,  occi^y,  poasSdl,  poaaesanm,  poasIdSre.  So  the  other 
compounds,  except  stLpersedeo,  refrain,  drcumsMeo,  which  du 
not  change  the  e.    plasldeo,  pnosldeo  have  no  supine. 

watLOyfeel,  think        aenal  aensum  aent&re      aent-I- 

Aaaentlor,  aaaenana  amn,  is  used  as  deponent  (beside  aaaentlo). 

sepSllo,  bury  adpOIvl         aSpultiun  adpdUre  86p61-I- 

fAf^cx,  follow  afidltum  adqvl  afiqy- 

86ro,  sow,  plant         aSTl  a&tum  afirfire  8&- 

atoo,  put  in  rows  (serta,  aSrere  a&r- 

gar lands). 

Compounds  as  cona^ro,  oonaerftl,  consertnm,  consfirSrei 
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Pres. 
Present  Perfect.  Supine.  Infinitive.         Stem. 

serpo,  cra^iul  serpsl  Berptum        serpfeo      serp- 

Another  form  of  r6po.     Cf.  Greek  €^^, 

8ldo,  settle^  intr.  sidl  Bl(Mr«         fild- 

ji6di  and  Bassvbi  from  sMeo  are  the  usual  perfect  and  supine^ 
and  so  the  compounds. 

fSjiOyput^lecnfe^sttjffer  filvl  sltum  Binfize        bI- 

In  subj.  perf.  BIrliii,  slrls,  lOrlt,  Birlnt. 

DSfdno,  dSBil  in  post- Augustan  writers  (desiatl,  desllt,  pluperf. 
dSsi&ram,  perf.  subj.  dSsldrlxn),  dSsItum,  dSsXndre.  (Cicero 
and  Caesar  generally  use  destitl  for  perf.) 

DSBltns  sum  used  before  a  passive  infin.  /  ceased, 

slsto,  sety  stay,  trans,  stlti  (rare)    Bt&tum  Blstfoe        Bt&- 

deslsto,  deatltl,  destltnm,  deslstere.  So  the  compounds,  all  in- 
transitive. The  reduplication  is  retained.  Slsto  is  rarely  intrans. 
and  then  has  perf.  tMU  (from  sto).    So  also  clronmstdtL 

sdleo,  be  <ivont  abVLtvaa  sOlSre        sdl-d- 

Perf.  BdUtuB  sum,  /  (ivaj  accustomed. 

solYO,  loose,  pay  BOlvl  sdldtum         solvfire       solv- 

Sometimes  in  Augustan  poets  sdlul. 

861LO,  sound  sOnul  sOnltum         sOnftre       85n-&- 

fut.  part.  BdnftttLruB  (once  in  Hor.).  In  prae-Augustan  poets 
sometimes  sondre,  sonit,  sonunt. 

80x1)60,  sup  up^  Borbul  (sorbltio,     sor1)6re        sorb-£« 

suck  in  subst.) 

ab8ort)eo,  absoiloul,  absorbSre.  So  other  compounds.  Rarely  a 
perfect  (post- Augustan)  in  si;  absorpsi,  ezsorpsi. 

spargo,    scatter^  be^  sparsl  sparsum        spargfire    sparg- 

sprinkle. 

Compounds  as  conspergo,  conspersl,  conspersum,  conspergSre. 

spddo,  look^  only  in  Plautus.    (But  spldo  Plant.  Mil.)         spte-I- 

aspldo,  aspezi,  aspectom,  asplcere.    So  the  other  compounds. 

Qwmo,  reject,  despise  sprSyl  sprfitnm        spemfire      |  ^per- 
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Present  Perfect. 

spondeo,  pledge  spOpondl 

oneself 

Despopondl  twice  in  Plautus. 

spuo,  spit  spill 

st&tuo,  set'Vp^  settle  v^AXqI 
(fvuith  oneself) 

Btemo,  throeiv  on  the  strftvl 
ground^  conxr 


Supine. 
SPOXLBIUII 


BpfLtum 
st&ttLtiuxi 

str&tum 


Pres. 
Infinitive. 

BPondSre 


flt&tufire 


■t0ni8r9 


Stem. 

q;>oiiil-6« 


8piL- 
statfL* 


! 


stftr- 
stra- 


stemudre  Btemfl- 
BterMre     stert- 
stixigy&re  BtlzigT- 


stemuo,  sneeze  stemul 

sterto,  snore  stertui 

stingvo  (rare),  stamps 
extingtusb 

BTBtlngvo,  ezsttnzl,  ezstlnctimi,  exstlnsTdre.  So  the  other 
compounds. 

sto,  stand  stfiU  Bt&tum  stftre  stiU 

Fut.  part.  Bt&taru8  in  Lucan. 

Frs8Sto,  be  superior^  sbotw^  <ivarrantj  prsBstltl,  pmstatnni  (also 
prssBtltum),  prsBst&re.  The  other  compounds  have  fiit.  part 
-BtatunLB  (conBt&tums  Luc.  Mart.,  perBt&tuniB  Stat.)  but  no 
supine:  disto,  has  no  perf.  or  supine:  those  with  disyllabic 
prepositions  retain  e  in  the  perf.  (e.g.  drcimiBtdtl). 

Btr6po,  make  a  din      strdpul  strdpltum      strdp&re     strSp- 

Btildeo,  biss^  screech  Btxldl  BtildSre      stxld-^ 

A  consonantal  form  (e.g.  Btrldunt,  strldere)  is  found  in  Aug^is- 
tan  poets;  also  Plin.  Epist, 

Btringo,  strip,  graze,  Btrlnxl 

draw  tight 
Btruo,  heap  up,  build  Btnud 
BY&deo,  recommend      BYfisl 
Bvesco,  accustom  one~  sv5vl 

Jelf 

An  old  form  of  present  indie,  ist  pers.  plur.  Bu6mTis  (as  {rom 
Bueo). 

Biud  suctuxn  BUg&re  stig- 

see  Ch.  xxvii.  esse  6s- 

Bui  BUtiim  sudre  sfl- 

t&cul  t&cltum  t&cdre  t&c-S- 

tsBsum  est  tsBd-d- 

For  perf.  pertsBsum  est  is .  more  common.  Tndescit,  obt8»- 
descit,  pert»desclt,  distiedet  are  also  used  impersonally. 


strictum 

strlng^re 

strlg- 
string- 

stractmn 

straere 

striigv- 

syasuni 

Bv&dere 

Bv&d-6- 

BYStiun 

Bvesc&re 

Bve- 

sflgo,  suck 


smn, 


be 


8110,  so<w,  Stitch 
t&ceo,  be  silent 
tsadet,  it  ivearieth 


tectum 

t$g6re 

teg- 

temptum 

temnSre 

tem- 

tentum 

tenddre 

tend- 
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Pres. 
Present.  Perfect  Supine..  Infinitive.         Stem. 

tango,  touch  tdtlgi  tactum  tangdre      tfig- 

Attingo,  attlgl,  attactum,  attixigdre.    So  the  other  compouuds. 
In  Plautus  rarely  tago,  attlgo. 

tSgo,  cover  texl 

temno,  despise  tempsi 

tendo,  stretchy  tend    tdtendi 

In  post- Augustan  writers  sometimes  tSnsum.  Compounds  have 
-tSxiflimi  occaaonally. 

tteeo,  hold  tfixLui  tentii]ii(rare)t6n6re       ten-d- 

Perfect  tetXnl  is  quoted  from  Pacuvius  and  Accius. 

Supine  and  cognate  forms  are  little  used,  except  in  the  com- 
pounds, detindo,  olitlxieo,  and  rdtlneo.  Gontentus  only  as  adj. 
content. 

detlneo,  dfitXnnl,  detentun,  d5tln6re.    So  the  other  compounds. 

Uimo,  frighten  termi  terrltma        terrSre       tSir-fi- 

tergeo,  wipe  tersl  tersnm  tergSre       terg-6- 

A  consonantal  stem  (e.g.  terglt,  tergontor)  is  also  found  some- 
times. 

tfiro,  ruh  trtrl  trtlmm  tftrtee     |  ^' 

attdmlsse  in  TibulL  (once). 

tezo,  eiveave  tezU  teztnm  tezfire        tez- 

'^,\Sp,d,e        tiBxl  tinctnm  jg^    ^. 

toUo,  lift  uff,  remove  (sustull)  (BuUatiixn)  toUSre        toU- 

tiUl  (in  prae- August,  poets  tStiUi,  in  some  old  inscriptions  t(di)  and 
latum  (for  tlatum)  are  the  proper  perf.  and  supine:  but  as 
these  are  taken  by  fSro,  tollo  takes  the  perf.  and  supine  of  its 
compound  sustoUo. 

The  compoimds  have  no  perf.  or  supine. 

tondeo,  shear  tOtondi  tonsimi  tondfire      tond-S- 

tOno,  thunder  tfinui  tdxiXtom         tOn&re        t6n-&- 

Intdno  has  part.  Int6n&tii8  (once  Hon).  The  other  compounds 
follow  tOno. 

torqyeo, /(u;Ar/,<u;i&ir/ torsi  tortom  torqyfire    torqy-S- 

toxreo,  roast  tozml  tosttim  torr6re       tora-^ 
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Prcs. 

Presedt. 

PerfecL 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stenu 

trUio, 

drag 

trazi 

traotuzn 

trUifiro 

trfth- 

trftmo, 

tremble 

tremul 

trtm&re 

trtin- 

trlbuo, 

»  assign^ 

grant 

tribiil 

trlbfltum 

tiibufirs 

trllifl- 

trftdo, 

thrust 

trOBl 

trOd" 

tftdor,  JooA  at. 

protect 

tfltuin 
tQltnm 

tnfirl 

to-«. 

tCLtuB,  adj.  safe, 

Tflt&tas  Bum  (from  tntor)  is  generally  used  as  perfect;  tfttiu  or 
(post- Augustan)  tultus  sum  are  rare.  Ctontueor,  Intneor 
have  (post-Augustan)  conttUtos,  inttUtns  Bum.  A  present 
with  stem  in  -u  (e.g.  tulmur,  contaor,  &c.),  is  frequent  in 
prae- August,  poets  and  Seneca^s  tragedies. 

tanO^o,  thump  tfttttdl  JtanBwai        ^^'^^^^      t^d- 

Contttndo,  contildi,  oonttLsum,  contuuMre.  So  pertimdo.  Ob- 
tnndo,  retundo  have  both  -tanBum  and  -tCUnm.  Perfect  of 
retundo  always  retnndl^ 


turgeo,  snvell  tursl  tnrgfire 

tuTBl  is  quoted  from  Ennius  (once);  obtursl  from  Lucilius 
(once). 

vftdo,  ^0  y&dfire       T&d- 

Inyftdo,  Inyftsl,  Iny&Bum,  Iny&dfire.    So  other  compounds. 

Tftleo,  be  strong  y&lul  (vftlittLras)  vftlSre  T&l-S- 

Ydgeo,  stir  up  (old  word)     -  (vdgdtuB  vdgfire  vdg-d- 

adj.) 

▼fiho,  carry  vezl  vectum  Tfiliere  vfili- 

Pres.  part,  and  gerund  also  used  intransitively,  riding, 

reHlOy  pullj  pluck         veUl  ynlsiim  yelldre      yeU- 

VulBl  both  in  simple  and  compounds  is  sometimes  found  in 
post- Augustan  writers. 

yendo,  se/L    See  do. 

ySneo,  be  sold.     See  eo. 

ydnlo,  come  ySnl              yentum         ySnlre  yto-X« 

ySreor,  be  atived  at  yGrltom         ydrSrl  yfir-e- 

yergo,  incline  yergdre  yerg- 

yerro,  brush  yenl  (rare)   yennun          yerrSre  yerr- 

yerto,  turn  yertt             yersum          yertdre  yert- 

So  the  compounds  generally,  but 

dXyertor,  put  up  (at  an  inn),  dlyertl  (perf.),  dlyennun,  dlyertl  (inf.). 
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rdYertor,  return^  perf.  xerertlf  xeYWBimiy  r«v«rti  (inf.);  rfl^rer- 
snB,  having  returned. 

proyertor,  a/z^n^  /o  Jint^  is  entirely  deponent :  prsBTerto,  ^ 
beforehand  twith,  is  very  rare. 


Pres. 

Pre86Dt 

Perfect. 

Supine. 

Infinitive. 

Stem. 

'^OBeoTjfeed  oneself 

▼esd 

▼eM- 

^^Ac,  forbid 

▼HtU 

TdtXtnm 

▼itAn 

▼M41- 

Persius  has  a  perfect  Tet&yl. 

video,  see  vldl  vXaiim  vXdSre       TU-^i- 

lideor,  visiim,  vidfirl,  very  common  in  sense  of  seem, 

•vleo, /AwV  (twigs,  &c.)  vletiun  vl8re         vl-«- 

part.  TiStiu  (Ter.  Lucr.,  but  vldtus,  Hon),  shrivelled. 


Tindo,  bind                vinzl 

vlnctum 

Tlndre 

vinc-I- 

Tinco,  conquer             vld 

Tlctom 

vlnodre 

vlo- 

viso,  a;/j/>                   vlsl 

vlsdre 

TlB- 

vivo,  /iov                    Tlzl 

Ylctum 

vivdre 

VlgT- 

uldscor,  avenge  one- 

latmn 

UlClBCl 

nlo- 

self  on,  avenge 

HUSO,                              _, 

lungvfire 

▼610,  (u;///                   vOlul 

▼elle 

Tdl- 

So  its  compounds  nOlo,  mUo; 

see  Ch.  xxviii. 

▼OlYO,  roll                  volvl 

TdltLtoxn 

▼oItBto 

▼OlT- 

Sometimes  voliil  in  Augustan  poets. 

▼Omo,  oiomiV              vdmul 

v6niXtcim 

▼dmfire 

▼6m- 

tStoo,  vow                v6yl 

▼5tum 

TOvtee 

▼6v-*- 

urgeo,  /uji&,  press       nnl 

urgSre 

urg-ft- 

firo,  ^»ni                    uflBl 

jiwfcnTW 

flrere 

Us- 

Oom1>1lTO,  oombnBB},  comlnifltain,  comMrOre,  is  a  compound  of  oom 
with  an  older  form  bnro,  seen  in  IniBtiim,  tomb. 

Other  compounds  (exfiro,  &c.)  follow  the  usual  form. 


litor,   avail  oneself 
make  use 


fjnaon 


fltt 


lit. 
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The  following  verhs  also  have  no  perfect  or  supine. 


739 


(i)    e-  verbs: 

89greo,  be  sick 
811)60,  be  twbite 
&yeo,  be  greedy 

oalveo,  be  bald 
ofineo,  be  hoary 
fl&veo,  beyellcyw 
fOBteo,  stink 


flrondeo,  be  in  leaf 

lidl)eo,  be  blunt 

lactdo,  be  a  sucklmg, 
have  milk 

llveo,  be  bluish  pale 

m&oeo,  be  lean 

nuareo,  grieve 

mflceo.  be  mouldy 


(2)    1-  verbs: 

cacutlo,  be  blind  prOrio,  itch  for 

dementlOi  rave  iliigaltlo,  sob 

glodo,  cluck 


poUeo,  be  powerful 
renldeo,  shine 
BC&teo,  bubble  forth 

■plendeo,  be  bright 
■qnUeo,  be  rough 
tftbeo,  vjaste  anuay 
llmeo,  be  wet 

Ineptlo,  be  silly 
desideratives 

cenatttrio,   have    an 

appetite 
emptArlo,  nvisb  to  buy 
partftrio,  be  in  labour 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ELEMENTS  OF  WORD-FORMATION. 

Words  are  formed  either  directly  from  roots  or  from  other  740 
words.  The  elements  of  formation  are  four:  reduplication^  internal 
change^  addition  of  suffixes^  combinatiori  of  two  or  more  qvords  into  one. 
Two  or  more  of  these  modes  of  formation  may  be  called  into  use 
in  forming  a  word;  and  especially,  almost  all  words,  whatever  other 
change  the  root  may  have  undergone,  exhibit  some  suffix  or  other. 

i.    Reduplication  is  the  repetition  of  the  root  syllable,  either  to  j^j 
express  repeated  action  or  simply  to  give  additional  emphasis  to  the 
root..  In  Latin  there  appear  but  few  instances  of  reduplication. 
The  following  are  probably  such: 

z.    Reduplication  of  a  closed  syllable : 

liar-bar-iui,  foreign  (from  fiapPaoos) ;  ear-oer  (n.),  a  prison^  a 
Barrier  (for  the  vowel  cf.  §  204.  2);  ein-olii-nu8,  a  curl  (comp. 
jcticcvvor);  cur-dU-io,  a  weevU  (for  the  change  of  liquid  cf.  §  185.  2); 
tai'tai  (m.),  bran;  gor-gttl-lo,  tJbe  windpipe  (cf.  §  852);  mazmor 
(n.),  marble;  mur-mur  (n.),  a  murmur  (comp.  fiopfwp€w) ;  qulaquis, 
whosoever;  tln-tln-nftre,  to  tinkle  (cf.  §646);  tur-tur  (m.  f.),  a 
dove;  tUrU-a,  a  screech-owl;  ttl-tU-are,  to  howl,  wail  (comp.  oX'^X'^ 
v^cty).    Similarly  per-per-am  (adv.),  badfy  (§526). 

2.  Reduplication  of  an  open  syllable;  or  rather,  of  the  initial 
consonant,  with  a  vowel  appended: 

bX-bdre,  to  drink;  dt-cftda,  a  grasshopper;  cI-oSMx  (f.),  a  scar; 
tit-ceir  (n.),  chickpease;  d-oOnia,  a  stork;  dLc6x,  tame;  d-otLta/ 
hemlock;  cOous  (qvcKLYua),  a  cook;  oU-cfUiui,  a  cuckoo  (comp.  k6kicv()  ; 
cft-cftmls  (m.),  a  cucumber;  cA-curULta,  a  gourd;  JS-Jttniu,  fasting; 

tt 
^  In  this  book  much  nse  has  been  made  of  the  lists  in  Leo  Meyer^s 
Vergleich,   Gram.  (1861 — 1865)  especially  the  second  vplome.     Cot' 
responding  Greek  w(»ds  have  been  usually  taken  from  Curtins  (see 
above,  p.  24  n.)« 
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maTfima,  a  breast;  md-mor,  mindful;  pA-pftyer  (n.),  a  poppy;  pir^nllla 
(diminutive  of  an  asoimed  paiia),  a  teat;  pl-pire,  to  chirp;  p6-ptUiUy 
a  people;  qvl-8QTlll»,  rejme  (comp.  jco-o-KvX-/iarta,  and  for  the 
omission  of  s  §  193);  sIlHnimiB,  a  whisper  (comp.  trvpiC^  y)\  tL- 
tUlare,  to  tickle;  tl-tilbire,  to  stumble. 

For  the  use  of  reduplication  to  form  the  present  stem  of  veibs 
see  §  628;  and  to  form  ihi^ perfect  stem,  §  665  sqq. 

iL  Internal  change  is  frequently  found  accompanying  the  addi-  743 
tion  of  suffixes,  or  composition,  but  is  then  due  mainly  to  the 
consequent  shifting  of  the  accent,  or  to  the  influence  of  neighbour- 
ing consonants.  The  usual  changes  have  been  set  forth  in  Book  I. 
There  appear  to  be  but  few  instances  in  Latin,  in  which  there  is 
clear  evidence  of  internal  change  being  employed  as  the  main  element 
in  the  formation  of  a  word.  Compare  however,  e.g.  tOsa  with 
tdg-§re;  sM-es  with  sM-Are;  fides  with  fidftre;  pt5g-iui  with  prtto- 
arl  (§§  233.  I,  234.  5,  &c.);  dtlo-ere  with  dfto-  (dux);  dioen  with 
maMdlcm,  &c.;  vOc-,  nom.  tox,  with  ydcare.  For  the  change  of 
vowel  in  forming  the  perfect  tense  see  §  668. 

But  if,  as  is  probable,  the  primary  form  of  roots  admits  of  short 
vowels  only,  then  all  instances  of  (apparent)  roots  with  long  vowels 
fall  under  this  head  (unless  the  long  vowel  is  a  compensation  for 
omitted  consonants);  e.g.  lux,  pax,  &c.,  scrlbere,  Iddere,  &c. 

iii.    Suffixes  are  of  three  kinds :  (1)  Suffixes  of  inflexion,  (2)  stem-  743 
suffixes  (included  \mdsx inflexions  in  Book  II.),  (3)  derivative  suffixes. 

(i)  Suffixes  of  inflexion  are  those  which  are  employed  to  fonn 
the  several  cases  and  numbers  of  nouns,  and  the  persons,  moods^ 
tenses,  voice,  &c.  of  verbs. 

(2)  Stem^suffixes  are  those  which  form  the  distinguishing  marks 
of  the  several  declensions  of  nouns,  and  the  sevenU  conjugations 
(or  classes)  of  verbs.  In  nouns  of  the  first  class  they  are  a,  e,  0; 
in  nouns  of  the  second  class  q,  1  or  e;  in  verbs  a,  n,  e,  L  A  laige 
class  of  nouns,  and  the  most  primitive  verbs,  have  no  stem-suffix. 

The  application  of  the  stem-suffixes  in  Latin  nouns  coincides  to 
a  large  extent  with  the  distinction  of  gender:  in  verbs  it  coincides,  at 
least  as  regards  the  a  and  e  stems,  to  a  noticeable  degree  with  the 
distinction  of  transitive  and  intransitive  action.  The  absence  of 
a  stem-suffix  in  many  nouns  is  the  result  of  the  shifting  of  the 
accent,  and  consequent  slurring  of  the  end  of  the  word,  the  conso- 
nant stem  being  thus  reduced  by  one  syllable  firom  what  was,  or 
would  otherwise  have  been,  their  foil  form  (with  a  stem-suffix) ; 
e.g.  pTOoeps  for  pr»clplti»  &c.  In  other  nouns  of  the  same  class 
(consonant  stems)  there  appears  to  be  no  clear  ground  for  assuming 
the  previous  existence  of  a  stem-suffix.     (A  similar  loss  or  weaken- 
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ing  of  the  stem-suffix  is  held  by  Corssen^  to  have  occurred  in  the 
consonant  verbs,  regla,  regit,  regere,  &c.,  being  properly  divided 
regl-B,  regl-t,  reg6-re,  &c.  for  earlier  raga-«a,  raga-ta,  &c.) 

Many  noun-stems  and  many  verb-stems  are  apparently  formed 
directly  from  the  root  by  the  addition  of  these  stem-suffixes.  In 
some  a  reduplication  or  an  internal  change,  especially  of  the  vowel, 
occurs  also.  The  formation  of  one  word,  compound  or  simple, 
from  another  is  often  effected  by  the  substitution  of  the  stem-suffix 
appropriate  to  one  part  of  speech  for  that  appropriate  to  another. 

Words  of  simple  form  which  contain  no  known  derivative  suffix 
are  presumably  formed  in  this  way  directly  from  the  root.  Instances 
may  be  collected  from  the  lists  given  in  this  book. 

The  following  aie  examples  of  the  formation  of  nouns  from  744 
roots  or  from  other  words  by  the  addition  or  substitution  of  no 
other  than  a  st^m-suffix.    The  majority  of  verbs  are  so  formed 
(see  Chap.  x.). 

A.  advfina,  a  stranger  (advenl-re) ;  convlva,  a  guest  (convly-Sre) ; 
fOnda,  a  sling  (fond-dre);  mdla,  a  mill  (m01-6xe);  sorlba,  a  clerk 
(serlb-tee) ;  tdga,  a  cloak  (tdg-dre) ;  trfllia,  a  sledge  (tr&li-«ze). 

0.  alienobarlias,  bron%e-beard  (l>arl)a-);  condus,  a  store-keeper 
(cond-dre);  cOqvnfl,  a  cook  (c6qv-fire);  fldus,  /r«jiff  (fid-fire,  flde-s); 
JUgom,  a  yoke  (comp.  Ju«g6re);  mergus,  a  diver  (merg-fire);  nesdus, 
ignorant  (nescl-re);  prftfOgus,  desef-ting  (prOfilgft-re) ;  prOmuB,  a 
butler  (prOm-erfi) ;  rdgus,  a  funeral  pile  (r6g-6re,  comp.  erigftre,  to 
erect)  \  sOnus,  a  sound  (sOn-dre  ^nd  sOnare). 

U.  ftcuB,  a  needle  (ftc-,  comp.  &c-u-fire);  ciimiB,  a  chariot 
(enrr-fire) ;  dOmus,  a  house  (comp.  fic/i-civ,  to  build,  dOmftre,  to  tame), 

I  (or  E).  abnormls,  abnormal  (norma-) ;  blUngyis,  tnvo^tongued 
(Ungva);  nfLbes,  a  cloud  (ntlb-fire,  to  cover,  comp.  ye^-or);  rdpes, 
a  rock  (romp-fire,  to  break) ;  sfides,  a  seat  (sfid-fire) ;  Tfihes,  a  cartload 
(vfih-fire). 

[Without  stem-suffix,  dnx,  a  leader  (pS^i^  comp.  dflc-fire);  incus, 
an  anvil  (incfld-fire);  obex,  a  bolt  (oblcfi-re);  yfiStaS^^w^^  flatfooted 
(pfid-).] 

(3)  Derivative  suffixes  are  those  additions  (not  being  recogni- 
sable roots)  which  are  interposed  between  the  root  and  the  stem- 
suffix;  or,  when  there  is  no  stem-suffix,  between  the  root  and  the 
suffix  of  inflexion.  If  they  are  themselves  recognisable  as  roots, 
the  formation  of  the  word  belongs  to  the  sphere  of 

(iv)     Composition  (which  is  treated  of  in  Chapter  xi.). 

Interjections,  some  of  which  are  words,  some  mere  natural 
sounds,  will  be  enumerated  in  the  last  Chapter. 

^  Aussprache,  II.  50,  foil.  ed.  2. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DERIVATIVE   SUFFIXES. 

Derivative  sufl5xes  may  originally  have  been  words,  but  are  745 
now  merely  sounds  or  combinations  of  sounds  which  have  no 
separate  use  or  separate  meaning,  but  modify  the  meaning  of  the 
word  to  which  they  are  suffixed.  The  same  suffix  does  not  usually 
express  precisely  the  same  modifications,  and  diffisrent  suffixes  often 
seem  to  have  the  same  effect:  compare  -tdddn,  -tia,  »t&t,  &c.  Fre- 
quently indeed  the  use  of  a  suffix  may  have  proceeded  from  a  £ui- 
ded  or  imperfectly  apprehended  analogy ;  and  the  ending  of  a  word^ 
which  is  partly  composed  of  stem-consonants  or  stern-vowels^  and 
partly  of  a  sufnx,  has  been  apparently  taken  for  an  entire  suffix,  and 
as  such  applied  to  other  stems.  Compare  mont&nus,  §  830,  xnoa- 
tuosiu,  §  814.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  the  suffix  has  been  obscured, 
and  a  further  suffix  is  added  to  realize  what  the  former  suffix  once 
expressed;  e.g.  puella  is  diminutive  of  puera,  but  afterwards  sup- 
planted puera  as  the  ordinary  term  for  a  girl,  and  thus  puellula  was 
formed  for  a  little  or  very  young  girl, 

A  light  vowel,  6,  tt,  6,  more  frequently  X,  is  often  found  between  746 
the  last  consonant  of  the  stem  and  the  suffix.  Its  origin  is  not 
clear.  Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  part  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  -6c  (-Ic) 
in  Bdnez,  pttmez,  &c. ;  more  frequently  it  appears  to  be  the  stem- 
suffix  weakened;  e.g.  candidus  from  cande-  (see  the  words  given  in 
§  816),  altlttldo  from  alto-;  sometimes  it  appears  to  owe  its  birth 
to  analogy  with  other  words;  sometimes  to  a  desire  to  ease  the  pro- 
nunciation, or  avoid  the  destructive  effect  of  contiguous  consonants; 
or  even  to  render  possible  the  use  of  the  word  in  verse.  It  is 
indeed  possible  that  it  may  be  an  expression  of  the  slight  sound 
occasioned  by  opening  the  organs,  in  order  fiilly  to  articulate  the 
final  consonant  (cf.  §  9). 

It  has  most  frequently  been  treated  in  the  following  lists  as  the 
weakened  stem-suffix;  but  its  occurrence  in  words  formed  from 
consonant  stems  is  by  no  means  unusual,  and  seems  to  conflict  with 
this  theory  of  its  origin.  If  these  consonant  stems  are  the  stunted 
remnants  of  forms  which  originally  were  vowel  stems,  this  weak- 
ened vowel  may  be  the  relic  of  the  fuller  form.     (So  in  French  the 
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final  t  of  the  Latin  3rd  pers.  sing,  is  preserved  only  before  a  vowel; 
e.g.  art-U,  and  its  meaning  lost  to  the  popular  consciousness).  If 
otherwise,  one  of  the  other  explanations  must  be  resorted  to. 

The  long  vowel,  found  not  unconunonly  in  the  same  part  of  747 
a  derivative^  is  sometimes  part  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  dnm-Otom  for 
dnm-eo-tnm;  sometimes  due  to  contraction  of  the  stem-suffix  with 
a  short  initial  vowel  of  the  suffix;  e.g.  the  suffix  -Ino  appended  to 
the  stems  Soma-,  dlvo*,  txltm-,  mail-,  dge-  gives  Somfiniui,  divlnos, 
trIbllimB,  marlniiB,  egtoiu:  the  suffix  -Ul  appended  to  anodra-, 
trilm-,  fide-,  dvl-  gives  ancorftUa,  trlMUls,  fidSUs,  dvllls.  Some- 
times it  is  due  to  following  a^se  analogy;  e.g.  mont-finns,  anaer-I- 
nus,  &c.,  Tirgln-ftllB,  reg-ftlis,  &c.i 

In  other  respects  the  ordinary  laws  of  consonant  and  vowel 
changes  (given  in  Book  I.)  are  observed. 


In  the  following  lists  many  words,  which  so  far  as  our  know-  748 
ledge  goes  are  primitive,  are  given  along  with  the  derivatives,  partly 
because  of  the  difficulty  and  consequently  arbitrary  nature  of  an 
attempt  to  separate  them,  partly  because,  as  was  said  above,  the 
ending  of  a  primitive  word  appears  sometimes  to  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  a  suffix,  and  consequently  to  have  been  applied  as  a 
suffix  in  the  formation  of  other  words.  The  word-endings  there- 
fore, under  which  the  Latin  words  are  here  arranged,  are  not 
nec^sarily,  though  they  are  usually  (except  as  regards  a  long  initial 
vowd,  cf.  §  747),  suffixes. 

These  suffixes  are  sometimes  simple,  i.  e.  con^sting  of  a  single 
^owel,  or  a  single  consonant  with  a  vowel;  sometimes  compound, 
i.e.  consisting  of  two  consonants  with  one  or  two  vowels.  Com- 
pound suffixes  are  usually  the  result  of  adding  a  suffix  to  a  stem  ' 
which  is  itself  a  derivative;  but  sometimes  the  suffix,  though  origi- 
nally compound,  has  come  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  simple  suffix ; 
e.g.  -nndUo:  sometimes  it  may  be  really  a  word  which  has  ceased 
to  be  used  separately,  and  only  appears  now  to  be  suffixal;  e.g. 
-glnta,  §  794,  and  perhaps  -gno,  -mOnlo,  -dnlo,  &c. 

The  primary  arrangement  of  noun-endings  is  according  to  the  749 
consonant  or  vowel  which  immediately  precedes  either  the  stem- 
suffix,  or,  in  consonant  nouns,  the  suffix  of  inflexions.  Subordinately 
to  this,  first  come  all  word-endings  which  have  the  stem-suffix  of 
nouns  of  the  first  class  (0  being  used,  for  convenience  sake,  as 
inclusive  of  a) ;  secondly,  word-endings  of  the  second  class.  The 
simplest  endings,  among  which  are  those  beginning  vrith  short 
vowels,  are  put  first;  then  such  compound  endings  as  have  a  conso- 

1  Key,  Lat,  Gr,  §§227.  232. 
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nant  before  the  same  short  vowel;  then  simple  endings  with  long 
vowels;  lastly,  compound  endings  with  the  same  long  vowel.  The 
order  of  the  consonants  and  vowels  is  the  same  as  in  Books  I.  and  II.: 
the  order  of  the  words  is  alphabetical. 

The  lists  are  intended  to  be  fairly  complete,  except  in  those 
classes  of  derivatives  which  contain  too  numerous  instances  to  be 
conveniently  or  usefully  given.  Of  these  a  full  and  typical  selection 
is  given.  But  the  lists  do  not  as  a  rule,  though  they  do  sometimes, 
contain, 

(i)     Words  found  only  in  writers  later  than  Suetonius. 

(a)  Words  only  quoted  by  Nonius  or  Festus,  or  other  gram- 
marians, and  some  others  of  early  or  rare  use. 

(3)  Words  (especially  technical  or  scientific  words),  found 
only  and  seldom  in  Cato,  Varro,  Vitruvius,  Celsus,  Pliny  the  elder, 
Columella,  Petronius.    Many  such  are  however  given. 

(4)  Compounds  with  prepodtions,  jf  the  simple  form  is  also 
found. 

(5)  Words  borrowed  from  the  Greek. 


CHAPTER   III. 
LABIAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -po,  -pi,  -p. 

-po      I.     Adjectives:  crispus,  curling;  llppns,  blear-tyed;  obstXpiis,  750 
bent. 

2,    Substantives : 

(a)  Masculine :  capni,  a  capon;  dppns,  a  post  or  t^rigbt  block; 
Itipus,  a  <wolf  (Qomp.  XvKOf,  §  66);  napns,  a  turnip;  ptlpna,  a  boy; 
rumpus  (Van*.),  a  vine  branch;  scftpus,  a  stem  (comp.  scOpsd,  Bdplo, 
(TK^TT-rpov) ;  BdrpUB,  a  rush;  scrilpua,  a  rough  stone  (scriipnlas  more 
common);  stloppns,  a  slap;  stroppna,  a  cord  (from  (rrp6<t>os }) \ 
verpna,  a  circumcised  man, 

p5pa,  a  sacrificing  priest  (i.e.  odqva,  cf.  §  118);  Agrlppa. 

(b)  Feminine:  al&pa,  a  slap;  c6pa,  a  barmaid  (comp.  caupo, 
Komikos)]  culpa,  a  fault;  ottpa,  a  tub;  lappa,  a  bur;  mappa  (a  Punic 
word  according  to  Quint),  a  napkin;  ndpa,  a  scorpion  (African 
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word?);  pnlpa,  Jlesly  substance;  pHlpa,  a  girl;  rlpa,  a  stream  bank; 
8c0ps9'  (plOf  tvjigs  (see  Bcapiu) ;  8&x>a,  must  boiled  down  to  a  third 
(comp.  ottos);  Btuppa,  tow  (comp.  arwnrcioi/) ;  talpa  (rarely  m.), 
a  mole;  yappa,  Jlat  wine  (comp.  Y&p-or,  T&p-Idus) ;  yespa,  a  wasp 
(comp.  a'<l>j^^)» 

(c)     Neuter:   gans&pum,  a  frieze  cloth  (cf.  §  410);    palpum, 
stroking  (only  found  in  ace.  and  abl.) ;  rapuxn,  a  turnip. 

-pbo  \7mpl1a,  water  (comp.  vvfjLtl>rj/), 

-pi  &pl8  (f.),  a  bee  (comp.  e/xwiff,  a  gnat);  c»pe  (n.),  an 

onion;  cOpis,  plentiful  (com,  Op-;  comp.  Inops);  puppls 
(f.),  a  ship's  stern;  rapes  (f.),  a  rock  (nimp-dre);  impes 
(f.),  a  hedge  (comp.  criyicor,  §  66);  stirps  (f.),  a  stock; 
tuTi^iiy  foul;  yolpes  (f.),  a  fox  (comp.  akair-rf^). 

-p  ftdeps  (m.  f.),  fat  (comp.  SX€i(f>ay  ointment,  cf.  §  174.  4); 

daps  (f.),  a  banquet  (comp.  bawr^iv  to  devour,  dawawy, 

bfiiTvov)\  ops  (f.),  help  (comp.  a0-epoff)»  •^*""»  ^  small  gift  in  coin. 


Compound  stem-ending:  only  ptUo,  §  860. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -iH),  -W,  -b. 

-too       I.     Adjectives:  ftcer-bns,  unripe,  bitter  (comp.  ftc^,  ftdes,  751 
&c.);    albus,    white;    balbus,    lisping;    glbbus,   humped 
(comp.  icuTT^fiv);  orbus,  bereft  (comp.  opi^-^s»o^\  pr6- 
bus,  honest;  sUper-biu,  haughty  (sliper), 

^.    Substantives : 

{a)  Masculine:  barbus,  a  barbel;  bttlbiiB,  a  bulb  (poXpos:)^ 
cXbns,  food;  cOlumbns  (also  colnmba,  f.),  a  pigeon;  glObos,  a  ball; 
llmbus,  a  border  or  fringe;  lumbus,  a  loin;  Uor-biiB,  disease  (mOr-l) ; 
nimbus,  a  rain-cloud  (comp.  i^tp-os,  ntlbes);  r&bus,  a  bramble; 
tflbus,  a  pipe, 

Oalba  (see  Suet.  Galb,  3 ;  some  compare  Germ,  gelb,  yellow) ; 
9CiIb-a,  a  clerk  (scrlb-4re,  §  744). 

(b)  Feminine :  barba,  a  beard;  f&ba,  a  bean ;  gl6ba  or  glabct,  a  sod; 
lieiba,  grass  (comp.  ferre,  <bopfirj,  <b€0€iv,  and  §  134);  Jftba,  a  mane; 
obba,  a  beaker;  teba,  a  bill  (old  Saoine  word) ;  sorbos,  a  service^ 
tree;  tftba,  a  trumpet  (comp,  tftbos);  tnrba,  a  crowd  (comp. 
tur-ma). 

(c)  Neuter:  Ubnm,  a  cake;  plumbum,  lead  (comp.  fioXv^dos); 
sfibiun,  fat;  soi1>um,  a  senvice^berrj;  t&bnm,  cornet  matter;  yer- 
bum,  a  word  (comp.  F^p-^  €p€Tp,  §  91). 

18 
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-bl  corl9i8  (m.  f.),  a  basket;  l&bes  (f.),  a  spot  (comp.  Xffl/37, 7? 

outrage)  \  nflbeB  (f.),  a  cloud  (comp.  ndlvtUa,  yeify-os); 
orbls  (m.),  a  round;  p&lumbes  (m.  f.),  a  dwe  (comp.  cfilnmbus 
and  §  66) ;  plebs  (f.),  the  common  people  (comp.  pie-nns,  pd-piU-iu, 
7rXj;-dvf,  &c.);  ptlbes  (f.),  hcur  of  commencing  manhood;  bcOUs  (f.), 
sanvdujt  (sc&b-dre);  BcrObia  (m.  f.),  a  ditch;  t&bes  (f.  §  411), 
decaying  matter  (comp.  ny-iceti/);  urba  (f.),  a  city  (comp.  orliis). 

-b  Calebs  (adj.),  unmarried. 


Compound  stem>endings:   -bundo,  §  818;  -btlo,  -bU,  -tIbSl, 
§§  86i,  875,  876;  -^bfiro,  -b«rl,  §§  886,  901;  -brio,  §  941. 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -mo,  -ml,  -m» 

"Xao  I.     Adjectives: 

al-muB,  nourishing^  kind  (ftl-dre);  flrmtis,  ^n«;  llmiis, 
sidetivayj,  e.g.  limis  oculls,  out  of  the  comers  of  the  eyes  (for  lic-miis: 
comp.  obUqyus) ;  6plmuB,  fat^  rich;  slmuB,  flat-nosed;  p&tximiis, 
having  father  living  (patr-);  matximns,  having  mother  living 
(matr-). 

bunuB,  two  years  old;  trlmuB,  auadrlmoB  are  probably  com- 
pounds of  Mm-,  which  appears  uncontracted  in  blem-p-ff. 

a.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  ftnl-muB,  soul  (comp.  avefioi};  ax-miu,  a 
shoulder  joint  (Sp-,  dpapia-Kctv)'^  c&l&-mu8,  a  reed  (probably  from 
Kokafios)]  culmiiB,  a  stalk,  haulm;  dtkmuB,  a  thicket  (for  dus-mns; 
comp.  dacr-vf);  fbnuB,  dung;  fCl«miui,  smoke  (cf.  §  99.  6);  grtbniu, 
aheap  (of  dirt,  &:c.);  b&muB,  a  hook;  U-mus,  slime  (for  lit-mns; 
comp.  U-n-Cre);  mlmus,  an  imitator  (from  /it/xo;?)*;  nummus,  a 
coin  (comp.  Vo/uKiff) ;  rftcSmuB,  a  bunch  of  berries  (comp.  pay-,  po^); 
ra.-miiB,  a  branch  (for  rad-muB?  comp.  r&d-lx»  pabipos),;  rG-mua, 
an  oar  (comp.  tptTfioPy  §  193);  Rdmns;  scaJmuB^^i  thole,  is  bor- 
rowed from  o-iwiXftoy. 

(b)  Feminine:  d6-mus,  a  house  (comp.  Ife/jt-etir,  ddml-mzs); 
hiimuB,  the  ground  (comp.  xa/*«0  ?  Ptoitui,  a  fruit-tree;  ulmuB,  an 
elm. 

SnXma,  breath  (see  animuB) ;  brfl-ma,  winter  solstice  (for  br6vl- 
ma,  sc.  dloB);  cOma,  hair  of  head  (borrowed  from  Kofu])]  daioiaa,  a 
hind;  U^mB,,fame  (fft-ri);  flam-ma, /^i»i<f  (for  flag-ma;  comp.  flair- 
rSxe);  forma,  shape;  gem-ma,  a  bud  (for  gen-ma;  comp.  g&L-ItttB): 
gluma,  a  husk  (glilb-fire);  grO-ma,  a  surveyor'' s  rod  (from  yM»fM>v); 
Iftcrl-ma,  a  tear  (comp.  Saxpv-);  la-ma,  a  slough  (for  lac-ma;  comp. 
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l&cus);  U-ma,  a  JUe;  ma-Tnnia,  a  teat;  nor- ma,  a  standard  (perhaps 
from  yvopt/ii/i ;  pal-ma,  the  palm  of  hand  (comp.  n-oAa/ii;);  par-ma„ 
a  light  jbield;  pltUna,  a  feather j  rima,  a  chink  (comp.  rlc-tus^ ; 
RO-ma,  stream-city}  (comp.  m-o,  rlY-u8,  pcv/iai  so  Cors.,  Curt.); 
rtlma,  a  breast;  BSt^'mai,  foam  (spu-ere) ;  squftma,  a  scale  of  a  fsh^ 
&c.;  stroma,  a  tumour;  tama  (Lucil.),  a  swelling  in  the  leg 
(ttlmSre?);  -tr&-ma,  a  tweb;  tur-ma,  a  troop  (comp.  tiir-ba);  vlctl- 
ma,  a  victim  (vlcto-). 

(c)  Neuter:  arma  (pl.)^  arms  (ap~,  see  above) ;  pSmum,  an  apple, 
fruit;  Ydlema  or  volaama  (pi.),  a  kind  of  pears. 

-ftmo  or  -Imo.     On  the  vowel  preceding  m  see  §  224.     It  may  often  754 
be  that  this  vowel  belongs  to  the  stem,  not  to  the  suffix. 

(a)  Superlatives:  eztre-mus,  outmost  (for  extra-Xmns) ;  I-mus, 
inmost,  at  the  bottom  (for  ia-lmns) ;  inf-Imus,  lowest  (inf-dr,  §  885); 
min-lmns,  least  (comp.  mXn-Os-);  pltlr-Imus  (old  ploirumiu,  §  264), 
most  (for  plo-lSs-imus,  pllir-imas;  with  plo-  comp.  plS-rlque,  iroX-vs, 
ttXc-icov);  poBtrS-mus,  hindmost,  last  (for  postera-Xmus) ;  poslriimas, 
esp.  last  born,  usually,  one  born  after  his  father^ s  death  (post;  but 
the  t  may  be  part  of  the  suffix;  cf.  §  535) ;  prl-mus  (for  pris-mus, 
for  prl-os-lmus;  comp.  prior,  prls-tinus,  and  §  193.  a;  or  directly 
from  prl-,  a  locative  form  seen  in  pri-die;  or  for  pro-lmus,  comp. 
Trportposi  irpStTos)\  proz-Imus,  nearest  (pr0(iue  for  prOpe?  comp. 
namqne  ana  nempe,  §  517);  sum-mns,  upmost  (for  sub-mns;  comp. 
sub,  snp-er);  suprS-mas,  highest  (for  supra-Imus).  In  Petron.  §  75, 
ipslmus,  Ipsima  for  mastery  mistress  (Ipso-).  So  also  the  adv.  de- 
mimi  {downmost),  at  length  (de). 

(b)  Ordinal  numbers:  dSdmns,  tenth  (for  decim-imus) ;  Septi- 
mus, seventh  (for  septlm-Xmus) ;  quOt-umus,  how  manyth  (quot; 
formed  by  Plautus  in  imitation  of  septimiis) ;  116-iiiis  is  perhaps  for 
nOvlmlmns,  contracted  nOmus,  by  assimilation,  of  m  to  the  initial  n. 

-iss-timo  or  -iss-Imo,  for  -lOs-nmo;.  i.e.  ftmo,  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  755 

the  comparative.  For  the  omission  or  absorption  of  the 
5  see  §§  ai4,  %^%*  For  the  formation  of  the  comparative  §  917. 
The  double  s  is  due  partly  to  the  desire  to  indicate  the  length  of  the 
syllable  (which  moreover  is  accented),  partly  perhaps  to  preserve 
the  sound  of  s  ^harp,  instead  of  s  flat  or  eventually  r  (cf.  §§  187, 
191.  5.  6).    For  the  ordinary  explanation  see  the  Preface. 

alt-iSB-fimuB,  highest  (alto-,  altlfis-) ;  aatlqv-lss-Imus,  most  ancient 
(antiqvo-,  aatiqvlGs-);  andftc-iss-Imus,  boldest  (aud&d-,  aud&ciOs-); 
bdnd-ficent-iss-Imus,  most  benevolent  (beneflco-,  beneAcentiOs-,  as  if 
from  a  participial  form) ;  dlgn-lss-Xmus,  worthiest  (dlgno-,  dlgniOs-) ; 
dflr-lss-Imus,  hardest  (dliro-,  durlOs-) ;  fSUo-isslmiis,  happiest  (fSUd-, 
fellcLOs-);  fertU-lss-Xmus,  most  fertile  (fertOl-,  fertQlSs-);  fingftllssi- 
mos,  thriftiest  (fWlgftlltts-,  as  if  from  frngftlls,  for  which  flrflgl,  §1108, 
is  used);  ImbSdU-lss-lmus,  weakest  (Imbedllo-  and  imbdcilll-,  im- 
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bSdUlOs-);  ipB-iBBumoB  (Plaut.),  the 'very  man  (ipso-);  maz-Inuii, 
greatest  (for  xnags-lmiu  from  maglB  for  magl6s<);  Gc-lss-lmiu, 
swiftest  ((JC168-,  comp.  dnvi) ;  neqv-lw-IiiiiiB,  absolutely  good  for 
nothing  (neqvlos-  from  nfiqyam);  ptalt-lM-ImuB,  most  inward  (ptal- 
tns,  adv.  but  cf.  PI.  Asin.  4a);  sfiTBr-iu-Imiui,  strictest  (sfiverS-, 
seyerlOB-);  verMr&lBll-lssIiiLUB  (Plaut.),  most  tbrasbable  (Yerl)er&- 
bm-) ;  and  many  others*    See  Appendix  C. 

r-fixno  f     These  suffixes  are  formed  in  the  case  of  a  few  superla-  7^ 

'  tives,  where  the  final  consonant  of  the  ample  adjective 
is  1  or  r.  Probably  they  are  the  result  of  a  strong  contraction, 
caused  by  the  desire  to  avoid  ■  following  1  orr  (cf.  §  193.  5.  r). 
The  double  1  or  r  may  be  the  result  of  assimilation  (§  176.  5),  or 
evidence  of  the  length  of  the  syllable  (see  last  section).  Possibly 
the  apparent  analogy  of  altos,  altlBSimiu,  &c.  may  have  led  to 
acer,  acerrimus,  &c. 

f&clll-IinuB,  easiest  (f&dll-,  flaclll0B-).  So  also  dlfflcU-limiis; 
gr&cil-lliniu,  thinnest  (gr&dll-);  hiimil-Umiui,  lofujliest  (liflinQI-); 
slmll-UmuB,  likest  (slmlli-)  and  dlBwImlllTmna. 

ftcer-rlmns,  sharpest  (aerl-,  acrl5B-  for  ftcfoios-);  asper-ximns, 
roughest  (aspSro-,  aspArUta-);  oUer-rlmuB,  quickest  (cdlfirl-,  cfil&16&.); 
crCber-rlmiiB,  most  crowded  (crebxo-,  crebrlfls-for  creberifis-);  d6ter- 
rimns,  worst  (deterlOs-,  no  positive);  sfilUber-rlmiu,  most  healthful 
(salulirl-,  BalubrlOs-) ;  ydter-xlmuB,  oldest  (veterlfis-  from  yftttLs-).  So 
also  xn&tiiXTlmuB  (onener  maturlssimus),  mlser-rlmus,  puloer-rlmna, 
t&iexrlmua,  taterrlmiui,  v&ferrlmuB,  and  the  adverb  ntlper-ilme,  aO 
from  0  stems;  pauperrlmiu,  tlberrlmuB,  from  consonant  stems. 

"tlSo^l      W    iBdl-tttmTUi  ^comp.  asdltnuB,  §  99a,  and  Varr.  Jt  A  ts? 
J      J  j^.  Q^y^  j^^  jQ>j^  ^  jacristan  (»<U-);  flnl-timiiB,  on  the 

borders  (finl-);  16g-I-tlmiu,  lawful  (16g-))  m&rt-tlziiiu,  bj 
the  sea  (m&ri-). 

(J))    Superlatives: 

d-tXmuB,  nearest  here  (d-s;  comp.  ob-8,  til-s);  dez-tlmiui,  on  the 
extreme  right  (comp.  dex-ter,  de^uz,  d€$prtpo9) ;  ex-tlimis,  outmost 
(ex);  in-timuB,  inmost  Qn)'^  op-timuB,  best  (ht.  overmost^  upmost} 
db-ft;  comp.  cttO?  peB-Blmna,  worst  (lit.  bottom^most}  pM-;  or 
from  the  stem  of  peBBiun?);  BlnlB-ttmiu,  on  the  extreme  left  Conly 
with  auBpidnm;  comp*  BlalB-tar);  vlAAmXia^furtbestt  last  (iil-a). 

BolllBtlmnm,  only  found  with  tripudlnm,  is  by  some  translated 
perfect^  and  derived  from  bOUob  (Oscan  for  totuB),  i.e.  sOlus. 

(e)  Ordinal  numbers  ftt>m  20th  to  90th  inclusive.  The  initial 
t  of  the  suffix  forms  with  the  final  t  of  the  stem  of  the  cardinal  bb, 
of  which  one  a  was  omitted;  and  in  post- Augustan  times  the  pre^ 


] 
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ceding  n  was  omitted  (see  §  168).     Both  the  0  and  e  of  the  ordinal 
are  earlier  sounds  than  the  %  and  i  of  the  cardinal.   (Cf.  §§  104, 234). 

Ylcens-ftmns,  vlofiidmiui,  ylgtelmuB  (all  found),  twentieth  (for 
vicentl-tftmus ;  comp.  Tlgintl,  vlcies,  and  §  a 8.  2);  trloens-unius, 
&c.  ibirtietb  (trlglnta);  qiutdr8«r9s-lmii8, /or/if /i&  (qaadzfl«ixit&).  So 
also  qvin(i7ag68iinn8,  sezS^Ssinius,  septuAgSBlmus,  oct0g68liiiii8, 
nOnftgSsimuB,  and  perhaps  oentes-lmus,  hundredth^  for  oentum-tlmus, 
centuiLtimiis,  cententlmus  (comp.  e.g.  regenduxn  for  reinuidujn). 

-58-tixno     Ordinal  numbers  from  200th  upwards  to  loooth  inclu-  758 

sive.  The  first  part  of  this  suffix  is  due  to  the  mistaken 
notion  that  in  the  lower  numbers  es  was  paxt  of  the  suffix,  instead  of 
(as  it  really  Was)  the  representative  of  the  last  part  of  the  cardinal. 
It  is  possible  that ,cent98lmii8,  which  no  doubt  formed  the  immediate 
pattern  for  the  higher  numbers,  may  itself  be  a  product  of  this  false 
analogy. 

diicent-SB-Imu8,  two  hundredth  (ducenti-);  trecentSsiiniui,  three 
hundredth  (trecenti) ;  qyadrlngent-SBlmus,  four  hundredth  (quadrin- 
gentl).  So  also  q,vl2iqyftg8Blnm8,  BOzcentSaimas,  BeptlngentdBlnitiB, 
octingmfeBimaB,  nongentfiBiinnB,  inlll-6BlmnB,  thousandth  (mille), 
and  (in  Lucr.)  multSBlmus,  many-th  (multo-). 
^xni  tameB,  hunger  (cf.  §  99).    Comp.  also  cftcAxnlB,  oOmis,  759 

mmlB,  vexmiB,  ac.  §  412. 
-m  UempB,  winter  (cf.  §  134,  and  for  the  p  §  70). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -mento,  -xndt,  §§  792,  806;  -mlno, 
■mto,  §§  825,  850;  -mnlo,  §  934;  -mOnlo,  §  935. 


iv.     Stems  ending  in  -vo,  -uo,  -vl. 

-▼0  is  found  after  vowels,  or  1  or  r;  -no  after  other  consonants  760 
(P,  b;  0,  g;  t,  d,  n;  also  tr). 

-vo  1.    Adjectives: 

arvTiB  (rare),  ploughed  (see  arvum,  §  761  r) ;  c&vqb,  hollow  76* 
(comp.  ccelum,  jcoIXor);  calvuB,  bald;  cur-vuB,  curved  (comp.  dr- 
CTiB,  Kvp-Tos,  Kvk'Xos);  flftvuB,  golden  in  colour;  folvuB,  tawny 
(comp.  folgere);  ftirvuB,  brown,  dusky  (comp.  ftiB-cuB,  (ppvvrf); 
gUvuB,  dun  (comp.  helvuB);  gnftvuB.  knowing  (comp.  gnftruB,  gno- 
0Cdre) ;  helvuB,  yellow  (comp.  x^o-rj,  x^^-poO  1  ^^^1  on  left-hand 
(comp.  \aL6s)\  nOvuB,  new  (comp.  vioi)\  parvuB,  small  (comp. 
par-cuB,  7:avpos)\  prftvuB,  wrong;  prI-vuB,  single,  oner's  own  (lit. 
standing  forward;  comp.  piI-muB,  §  754) ;  prdtervoB,  ftrolicsome; 
r&vaB,  gray,  hoarse;  bsbvub,  raging;  bbIvub,  safa  (comp.  o^o^j  oXos, 
b51ub)  ;  BC88VUS,  on  the  left  hand  (comp.  a-Kaio^) ;  torvuB,  grim  (tor- 
QvSre?);  vIviib,  living  (cf.  §  129  c). 
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2,    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  ftcemu,  a  heap;  alTUS  (m.  £  §  336),  the  belly; 
&YU8,  a  grandfather;  oervuB  (homed;  hence),  a  stag  (comp.  K€pa6s); 
cULvoB,  a  nail,  helm;  stripe  on  dress  (comp.  (davls,  §  765);  divas,  a 
slope  (comp.  in-dll-nare,  jcXiW);  oomu,  a  raven  (comp.  oamlx, 
Kopa^)]  dlTiu  (diya,  also  dens,  dea,  and  (Lucr.  4.  211)  sub^difl), 
a  god,  goddess;  f&vus,  a  honeycomb  cell;  mllviu  (§763.  2  a};  naBvns, 
a  mole  on  the  body,  a  birthmark  (gl-i^on-o,  comp.  gnaiTos) ;  nezms, 
a  sine<Wy  a  cord  (comp.  v€vpov) ;  rlvuB,  a  stream  (comp.  p€ivy  fut 
p€v<r€iv)\  BeiYUB  (also  adj.  and  serva,  f.),  a  slave  (tAT^TB^join). 

Nerya,  a  family  name. 

(b)  Feminine:  calva,  a  skull,  or  bald  head;  c&terra,  a  cro^d; 
dSLva,  a  club;  gingiva,  the  gum  of  the  teeth;  larva  (§  762.  a  A); 
Mlnerya  (old  Menerva) ;  malva,  the  mallonv  (comp.  ^oXd;^!;,  Hesiod) ; 
61Iva  (also  61ea),  olive  (comp.  tXaioj);  silva,  a  <ivood  (comp.  vKri)\ 
stiva,  a  plough  handle;  valva,  a  folding-door ;  ulva,  sedge;  volva,  tbe 
fiuomb;  tlva,  a  grape, 

(r)  Neuter:  SBvnm,  an  age  (comp.  aio>if,  §  91);  arvum,  a  field 
(conip.  arvus,  §  761,  ftr-ftre,  apwa,  plough)',  ervum,  bitter  vetch 
(comp.  opo^os);  Ovum,  an  egg  (comp.  (o6v,  §  91);  urvum,  a  plough- 
tail  (comp.  curvuB  and  §  121.  3). 

-uo  I.     Adjectives:  r^ 

(a)  from  verb  stems:  amblg-uus,  on  both  sides,  ambiguous 
(aznb-Ig-jSre) ;  asidd-uuB,  constant  (adsId-Sre) ;  csd-uus  (of  a  wood), 
for  cutting  (csdd-dre);  congra-us,  suitable  (congra-6re) ;  contlg-uns, 
touching  (contlng-dre) ;  contXn-uus,  continuous  (contIn6re) ;  d6cld-aiu. 
falling  (d6cld-6re) ;  divld-aiu,  parted  (divld-«re) ;  eidg-uus,  small, 
oiig,  precise  (e^ig-Hre);  lng(iii-mia,  free-bom  (lnglgn-6re) ;  InnSc-ans, 
harmless  (In,  n6c-6re) ;  mtlt-niui,  by  tway  of  change  (mtlt9^re) ;  oc- 
cld-mxB,  falling :  hence,  from  the  sun,  ivestern  (ocdd-fire);  pasc-uns, 
(of  land)ybr^r^2/«^  (pasc-dre);  perpet-uus,  uninterrupted  (perpet- 
ere) ;  prsBcIp-uns,  taken  in  front,  i.  e.  chief  (pr»cXp-6re) ;  prOdd-uns 
(post- Aug.),  falling  forward  (pr5cld-6re') ;  promisc-uus  (also  pro- 
xnlscus),  mixed  (promiscSre) ;  rellc-uus  (also  rellcus,  §  160.  7),  lefi 
behind,  remaining  (relinqv-$re) ;  rSsId-uus,  sunk  to  the  bottom  like 
dregs,  left  unused  (resld-6re);  ilg-aus,  Irrlg-uus,  irrigated  (rlgft-re); 
Bucdd-uuB  (not  prae- Aug.),  sinking  (sncdd-fire) ;  vftc-uuB  (§  94.  2), 
empty  (vftcft-re) ;  and  others. 

(h)  from  substantives,  or  of  obscure  origin:  ann-nn8,ybr  a  year 
(anno-) ;  ard-uus,  lofty  (comp.  opO-o^) ;  cem-nus,  headlong  (comp. 
Kpaviov);  f&tuuB,  foolish;  menstr-uuB,  monthly  (menB-tr-i-  from 
menB-;  cf.  §  904);  mort-uuB,  dead  (mortl-);  BtrSn-uiiB,  active;  suns, 
his  o<ivn;  tuna,  your;  vId-uuB,  <widowed  (comp.  dl-'^d-Sre;  Germ. 
ttuitteivey  Engl,  fwidow). 
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2.    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  cardaas,  a  thistle;  Utuns,  an  augur* s  crook; 
mlluuB  (§  94.  a),  a  kite;  patr-uus,  a  father's  brother  (patr-). 

(j>)  Feminine:  Mlua,  a  beast;  jftn-ua,  a  gate  (Jajio-);  Ifirua 
(§  94.  2),  a  ghost ^  a  mask;  noct-ua,  an  owl  (uocti-);  Bt&t-ua,  a 
statue  (st&tti-) ;  trua,  a  spoon, 

(c)    Neuter:  febroa  (p\,), purgatives  (febri-). 

-I-vo  (For   some  words  where  the  1  is  apparently  radical  763 

see§  761). 

1.  Adjectives:  * 

S9st-lvu8,  0/  summer  ^ssstn-,  heat} ;  adopt-lYOB,  taken  by  choice 
(adopt&-re) ;  c&d-lyus  (Phn.),  falling  (c&d-3re) ;  intem6c-lvu8,  de- 
structive (intemdc-^-re);  iRBO-iwui,  playful ;  ndc-ivus  (Phaedr.,  Plin., 
but  nOcuns,  Ov.),  hurtful  (ndcfire) ;  rdoid-ivus,  restored  (rddtd-^e) ; 
rddlvlYUB,  a  builder's  term  for  old  material;  sement-lYiis,  for  sow- 
ing (sdmentl-) ;  subBlc-lYiu,  cut  off^  spare  (subsdo-Are) ;  tempest- 
Ivns,  seasonable  (tempos-;  either  the  t  is  due  to  a  false  analogy  with 
sMtlyus,  or  the  word  may  be  shortened  for  tempestatlvus);  ydo-ivus 
(or  v&c-lvus),  early  form  for  y&cuiui  (y&cS^re). 

2.  Substantives:  Grftdlvus  (once  Or&dlYiu),  a  name  of  Mars; 
sftl-lva,  spittle  (sal,  salt}, 

-t-Ivo         i.e.  -Ivo,  appended  to  the  stem  of  the  past  participle.  764 
(Only  passlvus  exhibits  the  s,  and  that  is  not  earlier  than 
Appuleius). 

I.     Adjectives: 

{a)  General:  ac-t-iyos,  active^  practical  (&gSre);  adoptiyns, 
adoptive  (comp.  adoptftre,  frequentative  in  form^ ;  cap-t-lTus,  cap- 
tured (capd-re);  collec-ttvus  (post-Aug.),  collected  (colUg-€re) ; 
condl-tlYUS,  stored  (cond-dre);  fes-tivus,  gay^  handsome  (festo-j; 
fOgl-t-iyus,  run-away  (fugS-re);  for-t-ivus,  stolen  (comp.  fOra-rl); 
l2i8l-t-lyns,  ^/z^^i/ (Insdrdre) ;  Instaura-t-lvus  (Cic),  renewed  (In- 
Btaurfijre);  IfLcrft-t-iYUS,  counted  as  gain  (lucr&-il) ;  nft-t-ivus,  born^ 
self  grown  (na-sc-i-);  prsrdgSrt-iYUS,  first-asked  (prsBrog-ftre) ; 
8&-t-i7ii8,  for  sowing  (sd-rdre) ;  stft-t-lyus,  stationary  (stare) ; 
seo-t-lYus  (Col.,  Plin.),  split  (sdcare) ;  subdi-t-ivus,  supposititious 
(sub-dfire);  yO-t-lyuB^<z;o<wf^  (yO-yere) ;  and  others  little  used. 

(b)  Technical  terms  in  rhetoric,  grammar,  &c.:  deflnl-tlyiui, 
explanatory  (deflnlre) ;  demonstr&-tiyiis,  expository  (demonstrft-re) ; 
hortft-tiyoB,  hortatory  (hoitS^ii);  laud&-tlyus,  laudatory  (laud&-re); 
rfttiOcIna-tlyaB,  of  reasoning  (r&tl0cln&-rl) ;  translft-tlyus,  transferred 
(transl&to-) ;  and  others.    Similarly  in  grammar  (in  Quintilian), 
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abULtiviui,  AceiuAtlyaB,  gtofttlYiu,  d&tiTii8,  nfimlnfttiTiis,  possessi- 
yns^  rUfttlYttB;  and  others  in  later  writers. 

2.    Substantives:  dOnatlTain  (post- Aug.),  a  largess  (dGn&-Te). 

-vl  ftYlB  (f.),  a  bird;  lirftYis,  short  (comp.  fipaxysy  §  129);  ^ 

dvlB  (m.),  a  citizen  (comp.  QTl-eB,  jcct-fuu.  Curt.). 
cl&Tls  {i,)^akey  (comp.  claudfire,  jcXe/r,  icXi/iO ;  SZ^vlBf  iva^  (comp. 
3opuff,  as  glanB  with  jSoXavor);  Wvls,  light  (comp.  Ikaxvs',  §  129); 
n&vlB  rf.),  a  Ji&^  (comp.  yavff);  niv-  (nom.  nix.,  f.;  cf.  §  129.  %c)\ 
snow  ^comp.  yi^-cror);  pelvis  Tf.),  a  basin;  rftvls  (f.),  hoarseness 
(comp.  raa-cns) ;  sv&-Yi8,  siveet  (comp.  BYftd-us,  ifd-vs) ;  tinvis,  thin 
(comp.  ten-dSre,'  tto-er,  ravaos). 

-ui  grus  (f,),  a  crane  (comp.  yipavot) ;  lues  (f.),  pestilence 

(comp.  Xot/ioir) ;  atraes  (f.),  a  heap  (comp.  stru-ere,  Bter- 
nftre);  bus  (m.  f.),  a  pig  (comp.  vi). 


V.     Stems  ending  in  -fa 
ofRi,  a  morsel;  rOTtis,  red;  BcrOfk,  a  sow;  tOftis,  ttifa  stone.  fh 


CHAPTER   IV. 
GUTTURAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.    Stems  ending*  in  -co,  -qvo;  -cu,  -d,  -<it1;  -c,  -qv. 

I.     Stems  ending  in  -co,  -qvo. 

-co  I.    Adjectives: 

nqvns,  le*vel;  aveminciui,  averting;  csdcob,  blind;  caacus,  767 
old;  odroBcas,  flashing;  flaccuB,  flabby;  ftiacuB,  dark  coloured;  lus- 
ouB,  one-eyed;  mancuB,  maimed;  parcuB,  thrifty;  paacoB,./^  (comp. 
TraO-poff);  FlancnB  (piano-?);  prlBcaB,  ancient  (prlna);  raucuB  (for 
rftvlciu),  hoarse  (r&vl-) ;  rficUnrdcuB,  backwards  and  forwards  (rd- 
co,  prO-co,  derivatives  of  re  and  pro;  Key,  Essays,  p.  74  sq.);  bIocub, 

*  On  suffixes  with  -c  see  Key,  Pkilol.  Soc,  Trans,  for  1856. 
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dry  (for  sltl-ous  from  sXtis,  tbtnt\)\  spurciui,  dirty;  tmnenB,  lopped; 
▼escus,  small, 

a*    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  ftUftcos,  a  board  (comp.  afia^) ;  areas  (arqvus), 
a  bow  (see  §  395);  drcus,  a  ring  (KpiKog)]  c6cn8  (coqvus),  a  cook; 
ecus  (eqyos),  a  horse  (comp.  tmrost  §  118);  iUcus,  a  basket;  floccus. 
a  flock  of  tivool;  fOcus,  a  hearth;  fdcuB  (i),  seaweed  (comp.  ^vkov, 
Horn.);  (a)  a  drone;  hlrcus,  a  goat;  Jficus,  a  joke;  junciis,  a 
bid  rush;  Jiiven-cus,  a  bullock  (Jfivfin-);  l&cus,  apool^Q^.  §§  395,  776) ; 
15cn8,  a  place;  lUcus,  a  grove;  maccus,  a  clown  (comp.  fioKKoav,  to 
moan);  Marcus,  hammer f  a  Roman  praenomen;  m(^cus,  j«o/.(comp. 
mungdre);  picus,  a  woodpecker;  porcos,  a  pig;  pr6cus,  a  suitor 
(comp.  pr6c&-n);  saccus,  a  bag  (comp.  cokkos)]  soccus,  a  slipper; 
sflcus,  juice  (comp.  oTrof,  §  107);  sulcus,  a  furrow  (comp.  oX/cor, 
cX/c€iv);  truncus,  a  lopt  stem  (see  above);  vicus,  a  street  (comp. 
oIkos)  ;  vopiscus  (see  Plin.  7.  10,  §  8). 

Roman  family  names:  Murcus;  Casca  (comp.  cascus,  old)\  S6- 
xiSca  (sfinfic-,  old) ;  Tucca. 

(b)  Feminine:  flcus,  a  fig-tree;  ruscus  (or  ruscum,  n.  ?)  butchers 
broom, 

&4Ta,  water;  area,  a  chest  (comp.  arcfire,  apKuv)\  b!U»^  a  berry; 
luraccsB  (pi.),  breeches;  bucca,  a  cheek;  esca,  food  (dd-,  6d6re,  esse, 
to  eat)\  forca,  a  fork;  Jiivenca,  a  heifer  (see  above);  labrusca,  a 
wild  vine;  m&rlsca,  a  kind  of  fig;  mica,  a  grain;  mollusca,  a  soft 
nut  (moUi-);  musea,  a  fly  (comp.  /mvla  for  fivo-ta?);  orca,  a  whale ^ 
a  tun;  Farea  (pl.)»  Fates  (from  par-U-,  the  apportionersf  comp. 
fioipaiy  fi€poS'  or  eulogistic  from  parc-dre,  to  spare});  porca,  (i)  a 
furrow;  (»)  a  farrow,  i.  e.  a  sow  (cf.  Key,  Essays,  p.  95) ;  posea, 
an  acid  drink;  ilea,  a  womar^s  veil;  sica,  a  dagger;  spica,  an  ear  of 
com;  triese  (pi.),  trifles;  vacca,  a  cow, 

(c)  Neuter:  moUuscuxn,  a  fungus  (molll-);  naucum  (?),  a 
trifle  (?);  tesca  (tesqvay  pi.),  waste  places;  ylscuxn,  mistletoe  (comp. 
i^os). 

1-co  i.e.  (usually)  -00,  suffixed  to  vowel  stems. 

I.  Adjectives:  A£rl-cus,  of  the  Afn  (Afro-);  belll-eus,  768 
of  war  (bello-);  dvl-ous,  of  a  citizen  (clvl*<);  classi-cus,  of  a  class, 
esp.  the  fleet  (dassl-) ;  Cr6tl-cus,  of  Crete  (Cr6ta-) ;  dOmlni-cus,  of 
a  master  (ddmino-);  fallOn-lcus,  of  a  fuller  (fiiUOn-);  Oermftnl-cus, 
of  Germans  (Qermftno-);  lulirleas,  slippery;  numgOn-icus  (Plin., 
Suet.),  of  a  dealer  (mangOn-) ;  mSdi-ous,  of  healing  (mddd-,  mddfixl); 
mddl-cus,  moderate  (mOdo-) ;  publi-cus,  public  (pdplUo-,  cf.  §  69) ; 
sontl-cns,  dangerous  (sontl-,  guilty);  tdtri-cos,  rough  (comp. 
tSBtro-?);  y^aicvM  {Oy.),  straddling  (vftro-);  fUiI-cus,  single  QSoush); 
urbi-cas,  of  the  city  (urbi-). 

Conunon  in  Greek  words ;  e.g.  cOmicus,  gramm&tlcos,  pofiUcus,  &c. 
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a.    Substantives: 

{a)    Masculine:  vlll-cus  (vUlca),  a  farm  stnvard  (villa-) . 

(Jf)  Feminine:  ftlica  (hallca),  sp^lt;  lurasslca,  cabbage;  fS&bri-ca, 
a  manufacture  (fabro-);  f&rlc»  (pi.),  see  Juv.  3.  38;  fiUIca  (fOlix), 
a  coot;  xnftnl-C89  (pi.)?  glomes ^  handcuffs  (m&nu-);  pdd-lca,  a  snare 
V^^pdd-,  ybo/) ;  rldlca,  a  'vineprop;  slliqva,  a  pod;  suUIca,  a  pile  for 
a  bridge,  occ;  tftnloa,  a  shirt;  Tdxni-ca,  a  running  abscess  (y6xu&re, 
cf.  §  698). 

(f)    tozlcmn,  poison^  orig.  for  smearing  arro^ws  (to^op). 

-tl-co         i.  e,  -ca  added  to  real  or  presumed  adjectives  in  -to.  769 

X.  Adjectives:  dSmesticas,  of  home  (dOmo-;  comp. 
mddestus,  §  789;  agrestis,  §  808);  LiSUS-ticuB,  of  the  Ligurians 
(LlgiiB-);  ruB-ticus,  of  the  country  (rCLs-). 

a.  Substantives:  can-ticnm,  a  song  (caa-to-,  cfinfire);  man- 
tlca,  a  bag;  pertlca,  a  pole;  BCfttlca,  a  whip  (comp.  BcHtum,  a  leathern 
shield) ;  txl-tlcum  {threshed)  <wheaty  corn  (tii-to-,  Wrtee). 

-&tI-co       I .    Adjectives :  &qiiS,tlciiB,  living  in  or  near  water  (ftqna-);  770 

eiratlcus,  (wandering  (errfire);  OnatlciiB,  inspired  (f&no-); 
IsrmplL&ticuB,  of  the  frenzied  (lympb&to-,  lymplia-) ;  BllyaticuB,  of  a 
<wood  (silva-);  vSnatlcua, /or  hunting  (vSnari-);  umbraticaB,  of  the 
shade  (umbra-) ;  vdlatlcuB,  winged  (vdlA-re,  to  fly), 

2,    Substantives:  ylAUcuam,  Journey-supplies  (via-;  comp.  Tl&tor). 

"  "^  (       '•    Adjectives:  f&znS-UcoB,  starving  (f&mS-);  bla-lcns,  771 
^  S^P^'^S   (liift-r©;    cf.  §   204.  2e)\    pStu-lcuB,  frolicsome 

(pdt-6re,  cf.  §  657,  and  comp.  pettU-ans). 

2.  Substantives:  btibul-cus,  an  ox^tender^  i.e.  a  ploughman 
(bdy-  whence  bQbtUuB,  cf.  §  76.  2);  BUb-ulcuB,  a  swineherd  (bu- 
for  b6v-?  or  perhaps  the  word  is  simply  formed  in  imitation  of 
bubulcuB) ;  remnlciuu  (only  in  abl.  s.),  a  towrope  (probably  from 
Greek;  comp.  pvfiovKKfiv,  Polyb.). 

-ri"CO  i 

-r*co  (       vltrlcuB,  a    stepfather;  ndyerca,   a  stepmother    (udyo-; 
^        comp.  v€osy  pcapos)' 

-lavo    I     Adjectives:    ant-IqyuB,    ancient    (for    antlnqyiu?    from  77a 
ante,  but  cf.  §  774);  long-lnqynB,  distant  (longo-);  prOp- 
InqyUB,  near  (prdpe). 

(In  obUqvuB  the  q  is  radical;  comp.  Uc-Inii8,  Xex-ptoy). 

-&C0  mfir-acuB,  pure  (of  wine  without  water;  xnfiro-);  6P-773 

acuB,  shady;  clo-aca,  a  sewer  (olaere  old  =puzgare:  comp, 
xXv-fetv). 


J 
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•llco  »r-uca,  verdigris  (sbs-)  ;  c&d-ucus,  falling  (c&d-dre) ;  car- 

mca,  a  carriage;  Sruca,  a  caterpillar^  cole<wort;  festuca, 
a  stalk;  fistuca,  a  pile-driver;  lact-uca,  a  lettuce  (lacti-) ; 
mand-neoB,  a  cbe«wer  (mand-dre^ ;  mastraca  (Sardinian), 
a  sheepskin;  sa1)uciis  (sambucus)*  ^m  elder-tree;  verraca, 
a  wart, 

-Ico  The  I  seems  to  be  at  least  in  some  cases  the  result  of  con-  77* 

traction  with  a  final  vowel ;  e.  g.  =  ol,  el,  &c. 

1.  Adjectives:  SLm-icuBf  friendly  (amO-re);  ant-lcus,  in  front 
Tante);  &pr-icus,  sunny;  mend-icus,  of  beggars;  post-lcus,  behind 
(post,  old  poBte)  ;  piid-icus,  shamefast  (ptLdSre). 

2.  Substantives:  formica,  an  ant;  lect-lca,  a  sedan  (lecto-); 
16r-ica,   a  breast-plate  (of  leathern   thongs;  15ro-);    lumbrlcus,   a  • 
civonn;   Nas-ica   (m.),    (nftso-);    rubr-lca,  red  painty   red  heading 
(rubro-);  vSslca,  a  bladder;  lunbU-Icus,  the  navel  (comp.  ofKpcLKos)] 
iirtica,  a  nettle  (comp.  ilr>ere).     See  also  in  §  767.  7,b, 

i-ftco  iEg3rpt-I-acus,  of  ^gypt  (-ffigypto-) ;  COrlntliiacuB,  of  Co-  775 

rlnth  (Cftrintho-);  Na-i-acus,  of  the  Nile  (NUo-). 

2.     Stems  ending  In  -cu,  -ci,  -c. 

-cu  See  §  395.     &CU8  (m.  f.),  a  needle  (comp.'ftc-fir,  d/c-o>K7J);  776 

arcus  (m.),  a  bo<w;  ficus  (f.),  afgtree;  Ucus  (m.),  a 
pool  (comp.  lacTina,  la-ma,  \dK-09,  Xa/cKos);  p6cu  (n.),  a  head  of 
cattle;  portlcua  (f.),  a  colonnade  (comp.  portu-) ;  qvercus  (f.),  an 
oak;  spdcus  (m.),  a  cave  (comp.  amos), 

-d  arx  (f.),  a  citadel  (comp.  arcSre) ;   calx  (f,),  (i)  chalk, 

(a)  a  heel;  dulds,  snveet  (comp.  ykvKvs) ;  fasdfl  (m.),  a 
bundle;  fesx.  (f.),  dregs;  fouces  (m.  pi.),  throat;  lanx  (f.),  a  dish: 
lux  (f.),  light;  merx  (f.),  merchandise;  plscls  (m.),  a  fah;  torqvls 
(m.),  a  collar  (comp.  torqvSre,  to  ttivlst), 

-c  crux  (f.),  a  cross;  dux  (m.),  a  leader;  fax  (f.),  a  link; 

frftces  (m.pl.),  oil-dregs;  nex  (f.),  death ;XL\i3i{i,),  a  nut; 
plx  (f.),  pitch  (comp.  iria-aa  and  §  839  b) ;  prex  (not  found  in  nom. 
s.)  (f.),  a  prayer;  trux,  cruel;  vic-em  (m.  f.),  a  change;  vox  (f.), 
a  voice. 

-6c  (-ic)     This  is  a  diminutival  suffix,  and  forms  substantives.  777 

ftpex  (m.),  the  top  point;  ctoex  (f.),  sedge;  caudex, 
dSdex  (m.),  a  tree-trunk,  <u)ooden  tablets;  cimex  (m.),  a  bug;  cort- 
ex (m.  f.),  bark  of  a  tree;  ciUex  (m.),  a  gnat;  forfex  ^m.  f.), 
scissors;  frtttex  (m.),  a  shrub;  Hex  (f.),  an  Hex;  Imbr-ex  fm.),  a 
tile  (imbrl-);    Ifttex  (m,),  water;    milrex   (m.),  the  purple  Jish, 


■I 
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pnl-ez,  pel-ex  (f.),  a  concubine  (a  transcription  of  9raXXa|) ;  pMex- 
(m.  p0<l-dre);  pc^ex  (m.),  a  thumb;  ptLlex  (m.),  a  flea  (comp. 
^vXXa);  pfUnex  (m.),  a  pumice  stone;  rftmex  (m.),  a  (branching) 
bloodvessel  (r&mo-) ;  rOmex  (m.  f.),  sorrel;  sfin-ex  (in.),  an  old  man 
(comp.  €vos)i  sUex  (m.  {.),Jlint;  8orex('m.),  a  shre<iv  mouse  (comp. 
^P^)  >  TOrt-ex,  yert-ex  (m.),  a  ivhirl^  toe  top  of  a  thing  (vert-6re). 

(Jn-dex,  artl-fex,  au-spex,  simplex,  &c.  are  compounds ;  obices 
from  oblcere;  Ulex  from  ilUcere.     See  §  395.) 

-lo  append-lx  (f.),  an  appendage  (append-Sre) ;  flllx  (f.),  a   778 

fern;  fom-ix  (m.),  a  vault  (fomo-,  an  oven);  larix, 
a  larch;  s&llx,  a  <Luillo<w  (comp.  cXi/ciy);  var-lx,  a  dilated  vein 
(vftro-) ;  and  a  few  others  (see  §  440). 


-ftd  I.    Adjectives;  almost  all  from  verb  stems:  77*) 

aud-ax,  daring  (aad6re);  c&p-ax,  capacious  (c&pd-re); 
oontfim-ax,  obstinate  (tUBoaaStre) ;  dic-ax,  twittj^  (<Uc-,  comp.  maledlc-iui); 
dd-ax,  eating  a<ujay  (ed-£re);  effXc-ax,  effectual  (f&cd-re^;  Smax, 
fond  of  making  purchases  (6m-4re);  fall-ax,  deceptive  (mil-fire); 
^T-dJi^  fruitful  (f6r-re);  ftig-ax,  runaway  (fiigS-re');  fOr-ax,  thievish 
(furft-rl) ;  lOqv-ax,  talkative  (IoqyI)  ;  mend-ax,  tying  (comp.  men- 
ti-rl);  min-ax,  threatening  (mlnfr-ri);  mord-ax,  biting  (mor-d6re) 
nflg-ax,  trifling  (nngft-rl) ;  pr6c-ax,  fortuoard  in  manner  (pr6cSr-re) 
pugn-ax,  quarrelsome  (pugnSrre);  r&p-ax,  rapacious  (r&pfi-re) 
sfig-ax,  sagacious  (comp.  prsa-sftgl-re) ;  sU-ax,  lustful  (saUre) 
sfiqy-ax,  pursuing  (seqvl) ;  persplc-ax,  clear-sighted  (spficfi-re) ;  tft^- 
ax,  right-fingered  (tag-,  tangere^ ;  t£n-ax,  tenacious  (t&ifire) ;  yfir-ax, 
trut^ul  (vSro-) ;  pervlc-ax,  stubborn  (vlwc-Cre) ;  ylv-ax,  Ufefull^  long- 
lived  (yXy-foe) ;  ydr-ax,  voracious  (yOr&-re) ;  and  some  others  little 
used. 

a.     Substantives:  fom-ax  (f.),  a  kiln  (fomo-);  pax  (f.),  peace. 
Also  (with  suffix  -ftc) :  Um-ax  (f.),  a  slug  (Umo-). 

-Gd  Adjectives:    atr-ox,   cruel  (atro-,  black);   fSr-ox,   high^  780 

spirited  (fBro-,  wild);  solox^  coarse  (of  wool,  only  in 
Festus);  ySl-ox,  sqvift  (ydlft-re?). 

Substantive:  c61-ox  (f.),  a  yacht  (comp.  cfil-er,  jceXi^s)- 

-6c  aiex  (f.)^fish  brine;  yerv-ex  (m.),  a  wether. 

-Id  I.    Adjectives:   ffil-lx,  happy;  pernlx,  active  (nl-tl,  cf.  781 

§  707). 

-Ic  a.     Substantives;  all  feminine. 

cervix,  a  neck-bone  (?),  the  neck ;  cor-n-ix,  a  crow  (comu. 
cor-yus,  Kop-av-rfy  Kop-a^) ;  cOtumix,  a  quail;  cox-end-lx 
(f.),  the  hip  (ooxa-);  jtln-lx,  a  heifer  (jftyfin-);  lOdlx,  a 
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blanket;  r&d-iz,«  a  root   (comp.   pl^a,  and  ptjrhaps  pahivos,  taper ^ 
rft-mus);  Btani-lx  (f.),  a  heap  (strul-,  stru-fire);  vlbiz,  a  <weaL 

xnatt-lx  (f.),  a  breeder  (mater);  niitr-lx  (f.),  nurse  (nutrlre), 
are  formed  as  if  analogous  to  the  words  in  the  next  section. 

^y?'^.  .n|  Semi-adjectival   feminine  substantives  corresponding  to  78a 
(-t-r-ici;)  jjQ^j^  jjj  ^^j,     »j»jjg  t  is  the  suffix  of  supine,  &c.    When 

used  as  adjectives  they  have  -1  stems  (e.g.  Yictrlda,  §  4i4)- 

accusa-trlx  (Plaut.  twice),  accuser  (accusa-);  adjfl-trlx,  helper 
(adJtLVa-re) ;  al-trlx,  nourisher  (ftl-toe);  ama-trlz  (Plaut.,  Mart.), 
a  mistress  (ama-re);  beua-trlz,  a  ivarrhr  (beua-re);  dcatilz,  a 
scar;  coxiserva-trlx  (Cic.  once), preserver  (servarre);  contem-p-trlz, 
despising  (contenm-dre) ;  crea-trlz,  a  creator  (crea^re) ;  cul-trlx,  a 
cultivator  (cOl-dre) ;  6dtLca-trlz,  trainer  (edllca-re) ;  ezpul-trlz,  ex^ 
peller  (pell-dre,  pul-sum,  §  152.  3);  gdnd-trlz,  a  mother  (gdn-,  glg- 
xi6re) ;  gftbeina-trlz,  directress  (gul)ema-re) ;  Ixnpera-trlz,  commander 
(Impera-re) ;  ind&«a-trlz,  a  tracker  out  (inda^-re) ;  Inyen-trlz,  disco- 
verer  (v6n-I-r©);  mSrd-trlz,  a  courtesan  (mdrSre);  mOU-tilx  (Suet.), 
a  contriver  (m91X-ri);  na-trlx,  a  fwater-snake  (na-re);  obstd-trlx, 
a  midtwi/e  (stare,  cf.  §  645) ;  oratrlx,  a  suppliant  (orare) ;  reoeptrlx, 
a  receiver  (redpere);  tex-trix  ^Mart.),  Webster^  i.e.  female  weaver 
(tex-Sre);  tons-trix^  a  barber  (tondSre,  §  160.  3);  vena-trlx,  hunt- 
ress (vSnarl);  vic-tilx,  conquering  (vl^toSre);  ul-trlz,  avenging 
(iilc-lBci,  cf.  §  no.  2);  and  some  others. 

In  Plautus  also  dstellatrix,  a  casket-woman  (clstella-);  prsdsti- 
glatrlx,  a  conjurer  (prsestigla). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -cOso,  -IctUOso,  §  814;  -cimdo,  §820; 
-dno,  -dOn,  §§  840,  853;  -ctUo,  -imclUo,  -TusctUo,  §§  86a — 864; 
-c&ro,  -ctoi,  §§  887,  90Z;  -aceo,  -ilceo,  §§  920,  921;  -do,  -tXdo, 
-cinio,  §§  930,  931,  936. 


ii.    Stems  ending  in  -go,  -gvo;  -gl,  -g,  -gvL  783 

In  most  of  these  words  the  g  belongs  to  the  stem, 

-go  I.     Adjectives:    largua,  bountiful;  longos,  long;   sagas 

(usually  saga,  i,),  foretelling  (comp.  sfig-ax) ;  vigus,  wan- 
dering; valgus,  bow-legged  (comp.  yar-us). 

2.    Substantives: 

alga,  seaweed;  bTilga,  a  bag  (Gallic  word);  cUIga,  a  half  boot 
(comp.  calc-eus) ;  tagus  (f.),  a  beech-tree  (comp.  <l»jy6sy  oak) ;  fraga 
(pi.),  strawberries;  fftg-a>  J^ight  (comp.  <^vyrj^ ;  ftixigiis,  a  mushroom 
(comp.  (r^oyyoO;  Jtt«-wnj  a  yoke  (comp.  Cvyov^  §  141);  merg-us, 
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a  di'ver-fowl  (merg-dre);   mergSB.  (pi.),   a  tvjo-prong  fork; 

(pi.),  tnfles  (comp.  nanoo-) ;  pfigos,  a  njillage;  xO&ga,  (i)  a  region^ 


hamejs)\  strlg-a,  a  swathe  (comp.  8trl;ig-&:e) ;   texKnm,  a  Sack; 
tOg-a,  a  cloak  (teg-6re):  Tirga,  a  switch  (comp.  ylr-ire?);  TOlgiu 
(n.  §  33^).M' 
-gro  Ungra,  the  tongue  (lingdre,  to  lick). 

-gl  amltageB  (f.  pi.),  goings  round  about  (amb^  Ag-4re) ;  oom-  7^ 

pSges  (f.),  a  fastening  (compa»g-fire) ;.  oontSgeB  (1.),  ron- 
tagion  (com,  ta;xg-dre);  JUgls  (ad}J),  fresh;  propSgeB  (f.), 
offspring  (comp.  propSg&-re);  strSrges  (f.),  destruction 
(comp.  Btemtoe,  strft-to-). 

-g  ooDjimz,  a  consort  (com,  jl&g-) ;  frflg-em  (f.  no  nom.  ang.), 

fruit,  com;  grex  (m.),  a  flock;  lex  (f.),  a  /aw  (Idg-dre,  fo 
fiwojtf  ?);  rex  (m.),  a  king  (rtg-*re);  strlx  (f.),  a  screech-owl. 

-gvi  aagvlB  (m.  f.),  a  snake  (comp.  f^ts) ;  ntegvla  (f.  nix),  snviv 

(comp.  vKJycTos) ;  plngvls,  fat  (comp.  naxvs) ;  ungyls 
(m.),  a  nail  (comp.  owf). 


Compound  stem-endings:    -gno,  §  8z6;  -gdn,  -ftgOn,   -Ilfig6ii, 
-ilgdxi,  -Igttn,  §  845;  -gneo,  §  912. 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -lio,  -hL 
txftha,  a  sledge;  Tfiliea,  a  cart  load  (vdli'-dre).  785 


CHAPTER  V. 

DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -to  (or  -bo  <ivhen  presumably  arisen  from 

a  dental)* 

-to  Adjectives  of  quantity: 

qvaa-tiiB,  how  great  (quam);    qyar-tiu,  fourth    (for  786 
qvatyortoB  from  qyattYor) ;  qyin-tus  (or  qi^ctus), ^i&  (qylnqye) ; 
qu6-ta8,  how  great  (apart),  i.e.  what  number  (qyo-,  comp.  qrot); 
Bex-tUB,  sixth  (box);  tan-tua,  so  great  (tam);  tft-tOB,  so  many-th; 
tOtuB,  whole, 

Qomp.  iB-tUB  (iBte),  that;  Umhib  (Ipbo),  self. 
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-to  (-so)     I.    Adjectives:  787 

{a)  Participles,  expresang  completed  action^  done  in  the 
case  of  deponent  verbs,  and  some  others  (§§  734,  735) ;  suffered  in 
the  case  of  verbs  having  also  an  active  voice,  and  in  many  deponents 
(§  734).    See  full  list  in  §§  689—709.     Also  §§  734,  735- 

(J))  Participles,  or  words  of  similar  formation,  used  as  adjec- 
tives of  quality.     (For  -4to,  &c.  see  below,  §  796.) 

al-sns,  cool  (alg-6re);  al-tus,  bish  (&l-6re,  to  nourish);  ap-tos, 
^t  (&pi-sc-l) ;  artUB,  narrow  (arcSre,  to  confine) ;  assiis,  roojt  (comp. 
a^o));  blfiBsns,  lisping  (comp.  fiXaurosi  bandy-legged)  \  brdtus,  brute; 
casBUS,  empty;  castus,  chaste  (comp.  KaOdpoi)]  c&tos,  sharp;  oel-sus, 
high  (oell-dre,  to  striked);  cer-tus,  sure  (Gern-^re);  crassos,  thick; 
cunctus,  all  (covinc-Ire) ;  cnrtus,  docked  (comp.  xe ipo>) ;  dScrdpItus 
(that  has  cracked  o/fl),  worn  out  (crepSre);  densus,  thick  (^comp. 
haa-'vs)\  dierectus  (Plant.),  crucified,  usually  dierecte;  vocative?  or 
adverb?  (always  trisyll.  dls-erlgdre?);  diser-tiis,  ^1^/2/  (dissdrdre? 
to  discuss);  elixus,  boiled  (comp.  laxus,  prolizus);  fal-sus,  false 
(failure);  fastns  (nSfiastus),  lawful  (fas);  fessus,  weary  (f&tl-sc-i, 
to  gape) ;  fes-tns,  festive  (comp.  f^-lsd) ;  fS-tus,  pregnant  (comp. 
fS-mina,  f9-cu2idu8,  §  99.  6);  firStus,  relying  (fer-re?  cf.  §  692); 
gltltus,  tenacious,  soft  (§  690);  gr&tus,  pleasing;  hlrtus,  shaggy;  in- 
fes-tus,  set  on  (cf.  §  764.  n.);  invltus,  unwilling  (for  In-ylc-tus? 
comp.  f  cfc-,  cKcoi/) ;  Ir-ri-tus,  ineffectual  (r6ri) ;  Justus,  just  (Jtls-) ; 
Isdtiis,  cheerful;  lassus,  tired;  l&tns,  broad  (for  tl&tus,  borne,  cf. 
§  176.  3);  lazus,  loose;  luzus,  dislocated  (comp.  Xo^q^\  lau-tus, 
splendid  (l&v&re) ;  lentus,  pliant;  mac-tus,  made  great  (comp.  mag- 
nus);  mssstus,  sad  (msdrSre);  m&nlfestus,  hand-struck,  i.e.  palpable 
(§  704.  n.);  xnultus,  much;  mustus,  new;  mfltus,  dumb  (comp. 
mussftre;  also  fiveiv,  to  close  the  eyes);  dbesus  (overeaten,  i.e.),  fat 
(dd-dre);  pstus,  blink-eyed;  p6r-0sas,  hating  (cf.  p.  252);  plautus, 
flat;  ptltus,  cleared,  quite  (comp.  pil-t&re,  §  964);  russus,  red  (comp. 
€pv6-p6s);  sal-sus,  salt  (s&lire);  sanctus,  J5oly,  good  (saac-Ire);  sen- 
tus,  squalid  (comp.  sentina) ;  sl-tus,  placed  (iedn-6re) ;  splssns, 
crowded;  Btultma,  foolish  (comp.  stOUdus);  sUbltus,  sudden  (subire); 
sublestus  (Plant.),  weak;  t&dtos,  silent  (t&c8re);  ter-sus,  neat  (terg- 
ere,  to  wipe) ;  vastus,  waste,  huge;  vdgd-tus,  active  (§  693). 

2.    Substantives:  788 

(a)  Masculine:  accensns,  an  apparitor  (orig.  supemumeraryy 
Mommsen,  aocensfire);  cossus,  a  worm;  also  as  proper  name  (from 
wrinkled  skin) ;  digitus,  a  finger  (comp.  boKrvkoi,  8€ikvv€iv,  diofoe, 
dIc-Sre,  prodlglum) ;  fOsus,  a  spindle;  grOssns,  an  unripe  fg;  gattns 
(glltos),  a  bottle;  hortns,  a  garden  (cf.  §  134) ;  l&oertns,  (i)  the 
muscle  of  the  tipper  arm;  (2)  a  lizard;  leetns,  a  couch  (comp.  Xe^ori 
\€KTpov) ;  Uber-tos,  a  freedman  (IXMro-) ;  nftsus  (nftsum^  a  nose 
(comp.  nfiris);  Yentns,  wind;  ursus,  a  bear  (comp.  ap/cror). 
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l&zii8ta,  a  trainer  of  gladiators  (comp.  dtli&rlstai  i»dapi<r-n7£-} ; 
liza,  a  camp-foUoiwer. 

Bassus;  Cotta  (for  cocta?);  Natta;  VaMUL,  splaj-footl  (pand-Sre)* 

(b)     Feminine:  hvaaia,  oox-tree;  taxuB^jtw, 

ftmlta,  a  father* s  jhter;  ansa,  a  handle;  antlstl-ta,  a  priestess 
^ante,  st&to-);  ftrlsta,  the  beard  of  corn;  tMdlista,  a  military  engine 
(i^aXXci)/);  beta,  beet;  blatta,  a  moth;  capsa,  a  box  (c&p-fire?);  e&- 
tasta,  a  platform;  causa,  a  cause;  cfimssa,  <ivhite  lead  (as  if  tcrjpofa-" 
era?);  cliarta,  paper  (x^prris)]  costa,  a  rib;  coxa,  the  hip  (comp. 
Kox<oui])]  crSta,  chalk;  crista,  a  crest;  cmsta,  rind,  shell,  &c.;  cft^ 
curblta,  a  gourd;  colclta,  a  pillow;  fossa,  a  ditch  (f9dd-re);  sntta, 
a  drop;  basta,  a  spear;  bosplta,  a  guest;  Impen-sa  (sc.  pecimla), 
expense  (impend-dre) ;  instlta,  a  flounce  or  band;  JUven-ta,  youth 
(Jftvto-) ;  matta,  a  mat;  mensa,  a  table;  mfita,  a  cone;  mnlta,  a 
fine;  nOta,  a  mark  (cf.  §  647);  noxa,  hurt  (ndc-6re);  offen-sa,  a 
striking  against  (offend-fire);  orblta,  a  wheel  track  (orbl-);  pansa, 
a  pause  (jravtiv)  \  plaiita,  a  sprout,  the  sole  of  the  foot;  porta,  a  gate; 
pratex-ta  (sc.  toga),  a  bordered  robe  (prsBtex-tee) ;  prOsa  (sc.  oxa- 
tlo),  prose  (pro-vert-ere,  cf.  §  191.  2);  ripnl-sa,  a  repulse  (repell- 
fire);  rixa,  a  quarrel  (comp.  cptd-);  rdsa,  a  rose  (comp.  p6hov)\ 
rOta,  a  wheel;  rtlta,  rue  (comp.  pvrrj)',  s»ta,  a  bristle;  sS^itta, 
an  arrow;  sec-ta,  a  party  (sSc&re  or  sftqTl?);  sSmita,  a  path; 
seoespita,  a  knife;  Bosplta  (epithet  of  Juno),  Preserver;  sporta, 
a  basket  (comp.  (nrvpid-) ;  tenaa,  a  sacred  chariot;  testa,  a  potsherd 
(for  tors-ta,  from  torr6-re?);  ton-sa,  an  oar  (tnnd-dre);  Vesta* 
hearth-goddess  (comp.  {Lr-ere,  iis-tum;  'E<rria);  Ylndlcta,  (i)  rod 
nsed  in  the  ceremony  of  manumission;  (a)  revenge  (yindte-^;  ^Ita, 
life;  vitta,  a  fillet  (comp.  Tl6re);  vAltl-ta,  <i  scroll  in  architecture 
(volv-&re). 

(f)  Neuter:  axlitltiixn,  wild  strawberry;  bus-tiun,  a  tomb  (comp. 
com-bHr-dre) ;  compltum,  a  crossroad  (com-pdt-&re?);  cflbl-tum,  the 
elbow  (cdbfire);  d6£rfttiim,  must  boiled  down  (defervere  ?) ;  dio-tmn, 
a  saying  (dic-dre);  dorsum,  a  back;  exta  (pi.)?  heart,  liver,  &c.  (for 
ex-sec-ta?);  fft-tom,  destiny  (f&-xl);  frdtuxn,  a  sea  strait;  ttuBtmii, 
a  broken  piece  (comp.  6pav€LVt  §  99.  6);  ftirtum,  a  theft  (fOr-);  Ifitnin, 
death;  Iti-tum,  mud  (comp.  l&y-fixe) ;  Ititum,  a  yellow  dye;  mentmii, 
the  chin  (comp.  e-mlnSre,  to  project);  Sniftsnm,  bullock^s  tripe  (a 
Gallic  word) ;  pas-sun,  raisin  wine  (pand-foe,  to  spread  out  to  dry) ; 
pen^sam,  a  task  (peud-^re,  to  weigh) ;  pessnm  (only  ace),  ground 
(pM-(  foot);  porten-tiim,  a  portent  (portend-dre) ;  pr&tam,  a 
meadow;  prosecta  (pi.),  parts  cut  off,  e.g.  for  sacrifice  (prosScftre); 
pulpitiun,  a  scaffold;  punc-tum,  a  point  (pung-dre,  to  prick)  \  easp- 
tiim,  a  fence  (s»p-Ire);  saxom,  a  rock;  scortum,  n  whore  (orig. 
fl  bide  ace.  to  Varro;  comp.  c6r-iam);  scrtlta  (pi.)*  trash;  BcCLtiim, 
a  leather^overed  shield  (comp.  o-jcvror) ;  sugges-tum,  a  platform 
(suggfir-ere);  tec-tuxn,  a  bouse  (t6g-dre);  tes-tnm,  a  pot-hd  (torr- 
6re);  yervactum,  a  fallow-field;  Yirgnltiim,  a  thicket  (virg-tU-a-); 
"O-tuni,  a  vow  (vOv-Cre). 
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•u8-to         i.  e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  in  -ob,  -tib  (-or,  -ur).  789 

angaB-tus,  narro<iv  (angOr-,  ang-<}re;  comp.  ayyciy,  to 
tbrott/e)\  a.v^'VLfi'taB,  coTisecrated  (aug-nr-);  fEtas-tas,  propitious  Xti^ 
v6r-) ;  On-us-tus,  laden  (Onfts-) ;  rOb-iiB-tiui,  strong  (rtWr-) ;  vdn-iis- 
tiis,  prttty  (yfinllB-) ;  Tdtns-tns,  ancient  (vetils-). 

-es-to         i.e.  -to  appended  to  a  suffix  -os  or  -us. 

fOn-es-tiis,  deadly  (ftLn-fis-);  hOn-es-tos,  honourable  (pJ&nr 
fls);  Intampes-tUB,  unseasonable  (In  tempds-^;  mdd-ee-tiu,  modest 
(modo-;  comp.m6d-te-ft-ri);  mbl-eB-taB^trouhksome (exhausting^  from 
m61-ere,  to  grind})  \  scdl-es-tiiB,  wiV^^^Z  (scdllls-). 

-c-to  i.e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -6c,  -Ic,  79» 

I.     Adjectives:  Benectos  (Plaut),  old  (Bon-ec-);  hence 
senecta,  sc.  sstaB,  old  age;  HxnectuB,  moist  (comp.  fUn-ere). 

3.  Substantives:  cSr-ec-tum,  rc^^  beds  (cAr-6c-);  dtbn- 
ec-tum  (Fest.),  old  for  dumetnm  (§  798-  2);  fimtec-tom  (also  in 
Col.  frutetnm;  comp.  fraticetuni,  §  798.  2),  shrubbery  (frtltdo-); 
B&l-lc-tnxn,  a  <willow  bed  (s&Uc-);  vir-ec-tum,  greenery  (vlr-Qre). 

-en-to        I.    Adjectives:  cra-entns,  bloody  (comp.  cm-or).  791 

,  2.  Substantives:  (a)  feminine:  pOlenta,  pearl  barley 
(polldn-;  comp.  jrc^rj) ;  pl&centa,  a  cake  (probably  from 
ace.  of  wXcLKovi). 

(hi)  Neuter:  arg-entum,  sil'ver  (comp.  apydr,  <white)]  carpen< 
turn,  a  covered  two-wheeled  carriage;  flu-entum,  a  stream  (fla-6re) ; 
pUentuin*  a  covered  four-wheeled  carnage;  tUentum,  a  balance 
(ToXavTov) ;  ungven-tum,  ointment  (ungrdn-). 

So  the  names  of  towns:  Agrlgentuin  QAjcpayaw,  nom.  *AKpayas); 
Bnz-entnm,  Boxgrove  (buzo-;  Ilvfocvr-,  nom.  Uv(ots)\  OrOm-en- 
tiim,  Hsll'toewnl  (grflmo-);  I^nr-entum,  Laurel  grove)  (lauro-); 
T&rentum  (Ta/>a();  comp.  Slpontum  (Sittoi);). 

-m-en-to    i.e.  -to  appended  to  the  suffix  -m&i  (§  850).  79a 

Substantives,  (a)  neuter;    usually  derived  from  verbs. 
Many  are  used  chiefly  in  the  plural. 

ftU-mentum,  nourishment  (&l-dre);  ftmentum,  a  javelin  thong, 
(for  ftpl-mentum,  a  fitting}  comp.  ap-tuB,  aTrrcti/);  argtl-xnWtllm,  a 
proof  (9xgUr6n);  annft-menta  (pi.))  tackle  (annft-re);  ar-mentum, 
a  plough  beast  (&xSL-Te)  ]  atraxnentom,  ini  (atro-);  aactOrft-mentuxn, 
hire  (aactorft-rl) ;  blaadl-mentnm,  soothing  (blandi-re) ;  C8B-m^um, 
quarried  stone  (cBdd'&ee) ;  calceft-mentum,  a  shoe  (calce&re) ;  c&pill&- 
moi^tiiin,  hair  (capJllOr);  coag-meiitum,  ^yoi;?/';!^  (coftg-6re);  cognfi- 
xnentam,  a  surname  (cogno-BC-6re) ;  complS-mentiuii  (rare),  a  filling, 
up  (complfi-re) ;  deli6neBta-mentum,  a  disgrace  (deli6ne8t&-re);  d3- 
tii-xii0xitnzii,  a  loss  by  <wear  (detfo-ire;  comp.  detrl-tnB);  dd<A-m6n- 
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turn,  a  lesson  (dOcere) ;  ttfi-menta  (pi.),  Jirst  principles   (means  of 
growth}  comp.  dlescere);  ^mblXi-miesitxaxL,  gain  {by  grinding;  emd- 
l-3re);  ezp&i-mentum,  a  test  (ezpdrl-rl);  fer-xnentum,  yeast  (ferv- 
ere) ;  ferra-mentum,  an  iron  implement  (cdmp.  ferrft-tus) ;  f5-men- 
tum,  poultice,  5cc.  (fdvSre);  firS^-xnentom,  a  fragment  (&a»g-§re); 
frQ-mentum,   corn   (comp.  ftOges);  fandJUxnentum,  a  groundwork 
(fttndSr-re) ;  incItSr-xnentiim,  an  incentive  (Indtftre);  incr&-ixieiitciixi, 
increase,  germ  (incre-sc-ere) ;  Instril-mentTim,  stock  of  implements,  a 
means  (inatru-dre) ;  intertrl-xnentmn,  ^aste  by  rubbing  (cf.  detri> 
nfentuxn);  irrlta-mentuxn,  an  incentvve  (Irrltft-re);  Jfl-nientiuii,  a 
beast  of  draught  (Ju«g-6re;  comp.  JUg-um);  larxnenta  (pl.)»  lamen- 
tation  (for   clftm&xnenta?    cf.   §   no.    3);    ISva-mentum,    a   relief 
(ldv&-re) ;  lO-mentuxn,  a  wash  (l&y-ftre) ;  mftchln&^mexitain,  a  ma- 
chine (macliXii&-re) ;  xnO-mentnxu,  motion,  impulse  (m5ySre) ;  mOntl- 
meutum,  a  memorial  (monSre) ;  natrl-mentum,  nourishment  (natri- 
re);  5-mentum,  a  fat  membrane;  Opgri-xnentum,  a  lid  (Op&l-re);. 
omft-mentuxn,  an  ornament  (omA-re);   p&ltLdfinientuxn,  a  militat-y 
cloak;  p&Yl-mentiLni,  pavement  (p&vl-re,  to  beat,  ram) ;  pdd&mentam, 
a  prop  for  vines,  &c.  (pSdft-re,  to  put  feet  to) ;  pig-xnentiixn,  a  paint 
(pi»g-ere);    pul-mentum,   pulp&-mentum,   meat   (pulpa-);    piiig&- 
xnentum,  refuse  (purgfi^re);  ra-mentum,  a  scraping,  chip  (rftd-fire); 
rUdi-xnentum,  a  trial,  beginning  {foil-exercised  iHdis,  a  foil});  sadpi- 
mentxun,  a  hedge  (sspl-re);   sax-mentum,  a  vine  pruning,  i.e.  a 
branch  requiring  to  be  pruned  off  (sarp-fire,  to  prune)-,  seg-xnentam, 
a  strip  (s8c&re);  stemH-xnentum,  sneexing  (stema-dre) ;  8tr&-meii- 
turn,  straw  (ster»-dre,  stra-tus);  strig-xnexitiim,  a  scraping  (strins- 
ere);   sujon-xnentum,  incense  (siifil-re);  t^g-u-xnentuxn  (integoxxieii- 
tuxn),  a  covering  (t6g-6ire);  texup6r&-xnexLtimi,  mixture,  moderation 
(temp6ra-re) ;  testa-mentum,  a  will  (testa-xl) ;  tO-xxiexitum,  stuffing 
{clippings  ?  comp.  tondSre) ;  tor-xnentuxn,  a  burling  engine  (tox^vSre) ; 
yesll-xnentuxn,  a  dress  (veBti-re) ;  and  others. 

{b)     Feminine:  falxnenta,  ^i^ro^;  tkmsoXA,  a  shaving ;  both  old 
forms.     See  the  neuters. 

(Q-en-to  Sometimes  the  older  -Olezito;  sometimes  the  later  -Ilesito.  793 
From  real  or  assumed  derivatives  in  -to,  -ti 
Adjectives:  oorpu-lexituB,  fleshy  (for  corpdr-nlexxtus) ; 
escu-lentus,  eatable  (esca-) ;  firaudu-lentus,  cheating  (fraudl-) ;  gr&dL- 
lexitUB,  thin  (comp.  gr&cIliB);  ItLcu-lentUB,  bright  (lUd-);  perhaps 
also  gainful  for  lucru-lexxtuB  (lucro-) ;  llitu-lexitus,  muddy  (Itlto-) ; 
xxi&cl-lentiis,  wasted  (xxi&cie>) ;  dpti-lexitUB,  wealthy  (dpi-) ;  potu-len- 
tUB,  drinkable  (pOto-) ;  piilvdr-tUexitUB,  dusty  (pulvlB-) ;  pflr-ulentas, 
festering  (p1!L8-)|  saiigvIn-olentUB,  blood-stained  (sangvfin-);  tSxn^ 
ulexitxifl,  drunken  (comp.  t8m-5tuxn) ;  trftcu-lexitUB, /^prftf  (txrttci-); 
turtm-lentus,  riotous  (turba-);  vIXLO-lentos,  drunken  (tIxio-);  \rlo> 
lexLtuB,  violent  (vi-  for  7181-). 


Snti  I      Indeclinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of 
-giau  )      ^^ .  ^^  ^^j.  j^  ^  deo«xn-tt  (or  -ta). 
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▼I-glnti,  ttiuenty  (dYi-dgcem-ti,  t^wo-ten'ty) ;  tri-glnta,  /i6/>(y  (tal-) ; 
<iuadragint&  (quatvor-,  §  158);  qylnqvfiglnt&^^/y  (qvinqye-);  sexft- 
Sinta,  sixty  (sex) ;  saptuftglXLta,  seventy  (septem,  see  below) ;  octS- 
ginta,  eighty  (octo) ;  nOnSgintft,  ninety  (ndvem,  see  below). 

Compare  centum,  supposed  to  be  for  decem-decem-ta. 

The  formation  of  the  higher  cardinal  numbers  is  in  some  points 
very  obscure.  The  final  vowel — ^i  in  vlginti,  &  in  the  others — is 
found  also  in  Greek,  but  is  there  short;  e.g.  eiKoo-e,  Dor.  tUaTi: 
rpidKovra,  &c.  The  &  before  the  guttural  in  quadrfiginta,  &c.  is 
also  found  in  Greek;  e.g.  rtaaapaKovra^  but  the  origin  of  none  ot 
these  vowels  is  clear.  The  final  1  in  viginti  may  be  a  dual  form  : 
the  f  nal  &  of  triginta,  &c.  is  by  some  considered  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ordinary  &  of  the  neuter  plural. 

Septiiaglnta,  teventy^  is  abnonnally  fonned  instead  of  septen- 
ginta,  probably  to  avoid  confusion  with  septingentl,  seven  hundred. 
(For  the  u  comp.  septuennis.)  NOnaglnta  is  probably  for  nOvIn- 
aginta,  the  m  being  assimilated  to  the  initial  xl  (Schleicher  derives 
it  directly  from  the  ordinal  nOno-.) 

-sento  [      Declinable  adjectives  of  number,  denoting  multiples  of  a  795 
^      hundred  only  used  in  plural :  gento-  =  centum. 

dilcentl,   /(ii;o  hundred   (duo-<}entum);  •trdcenti,    three  bundrea 

(tri-);  quadTingentl,yb«r  hundred  (qvatvor,  see  below);  qulngenti, 

^ve  hundred  (for  qvlnqvlgentl) ;  sexcentl,  six  hundred  (sex);  aep- 

tingentl,  seven  hundred  (septem) ;  octingenti,  eight  hundred  (octo, 

see  below) ;  nongentl,  nine  hundred  (nOn  is  for  ndvem). 

The  -In  in  quadrlngenti  and  octingenti  has  perhaps  been  sug-r 
gested  by  septingenti  (where  it  has  its  justification  in  septem ;  for 
the  i  cf.  §  ao4.  a.  c)  and  qvlngenti,  where  it  is  radical.  It  may  have 
been  adopted  to  increase  the  distinction  of  the  hundreds  from 
the  tens. 

The  difference  of  the  vowel  before  nt  in  the  hundreds  compared 
with  the  tens,  e.g.  quadring^ti,  quadraginta,  is  probably  due  partly 
to  the  desire  for  distinction,  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  e  of  a  suffix 
•  (aecem)  more  easily  passes  into  i  (quadraginta)  than  the  e  in  c^tum 
(quadringrtiti),  which  is  apparently,  though  perhaps  not  really 
(cf.  §  794),  radical. 

-ato  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  -a  stems  (§  697);  e.g.  796 

ftmatus,  &c.  loved  (ama-re) ;  &c. :  or  adjectives  formed 
as  such: 

SidBilA^taB,  furnished  twith  a  sting  or  thorn  (acn-leo-);  adip-atus, 

fattened  (addp-) ;  sar-atus,  of  brons^u:  (e9s-) ;  alb-atus,  clad  in  fivhite 

(allK)-);  ans-atus,  with  handles  (ansa-);  arm-atus,  armed  (arma- 
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re) ;  aur-atos,  gilded  (avro-) ;  lMurl>-atiu,  bearded  (baxtia-) ;  brftoca- 
ttis,  breeched  (braocar) ;  e&pm-atUB,  bmry  (c&pUlo-) ;  c&pit-^tua;  <ivith 
a  head  (c&plit-) ;  c&tin-atus,  chained  (c&tena-) ;  cantftri-^ttns,  of  the 
centuries  (centtlria-) ;  cStr-atOB,  armed  <with  a  short  shield  (oetra-); 
cindnnataB,  curled  (dndiULO-) ;  ^Ixaanr^Xiv^^  furnished  <witb  columns 
(cdluxxma-) ;   cord-atus,  halving  good  sense  (cord-);   cdthum-atiiB, 
buskined^  i.e.  tragic  (cdfhnnio-);  erftpld-atus,  sandalled  (cz^pida-): 
cret-atus,  chalked  (crdta-) ;  criBt-atus,  crested  (crista^) ;  cftrl-atiu,  of 
the  Curia  (curia-) ;  dSUc-atUB,  charming^  dainty  {filtered^  deUqTSzv?); 
dent-atus,  toothed  (dentl-);  dImldi-atUB,  hahved  (dlmXdlo-);  F&b-Atu, 
beaned^  chiefly  as  surname  (fS,t>a-);  fsBC-attui,  made  from  lees  (ted-); 
falo-atUB,  sickle-shaped  (falci-) ;  ferr-atns,  iron-covered  (ferro-y,  gdnlcftl- 
atus,  with  knees,  i.  e.  jointed  (gdnl-dUo-) ;  gntt-atos,  speckled  (gutta-) ; 
hast-atUB,  armed  ivith  spear  (haBta-) ;  littdr-atOB,  lettered,  i.  e.  brand- 
ed or  learned  (Uttdra-) ;  lftp-&tii8,  armed  with  jagged  spikes  like  tivolfs 
teeth  (Itlpo-);  mOr-atus,  -mannered  (mOs-);  numm-atus,   supplied 
dvith  money  (numm-);  Obaar-atUB,  moneyed  over,  i.e.  in  debt  (sbs-); 
dceU-atUB,  with  little  eyes  or  spots  (Ocello-) ;  dcftl-atOB,  hainng  eyes 
(dctUo-) ;  orhlclU-atUB,  rounded  (orblcftlo-) ;  paUl-atUB,  dressed  in  a 
Greek  cloak  (paUlo-);  p&ltLd-atUB,  with  the  military  cloak  on  (comp. 
paluda-mentum) ;  palm-fttuB,  worked  with  palm-branches  (paima-); 
pexm-atuB,  (If  x/itf tf^(peima-) ;  vIS^-hXtib,  armed  with  a  pike  (pno-y;  pXIle- 
atus,  bonneted  (pilleo-) ;  vhui'-BXnB,  feathered  (pinna-) ;  prsBtext-atOfi, 
(wearing  the  bordered  robe  (prsBtexta-,  §  790);  tor(iy-&tii8»  (wearing  a 
collar  (torqYl-) ;  tr&be-atus,  wearing  the  state  robe  (tr&-1>ea-) ;  tflni- 
-catus,  in  a  shirt  (ttinica-) ;  Ylsc-atUB,  limed  (ylaco-) ;  "TWX^dAmB^flleted 
(vltta-);  uniTcnt-atiiB,  anointed  (ung^ento-);  and  many  others. 

2.  Substantives:  arqy-atiis,  (i)  the  jaundice,  (2)  a  jaundiced 
person  (arquo-,  the  rainbow  ?) ;  p&l&tum,  the  palate,  vlctorl-atiis  (sc. 
uummiui),  a  victory-coin  (victoria-). 

-dto  »gr-6tuB,  sick  (segro-).    See  also  §  689.  ^. 

-tlto  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  -u  stems  (§  690);  e.g. 

ftcfl-tuB,  sharpened  (ftcu-dre) ;  &c.;  or  adjectives  tbrmed 
as  such,  chiefly  from  substantives  with  -u  stems: 

ast-ntuB,  crafty  (utu-);  dnct-utiu,  girdle-wearing  (clnctn-); 
Com-utUB,  horned  (comu*);  dSUb-utOB,  smeared  (comp.  \ti^tvf)\ 
hin-HtiiB,  shaggy  (comp.  Mrto-) ;  nfts-utuB,  with  large,  or,  meta- 
phorically, sharp  nose  (n&BO-) ;  TerB-utiu,  adroit  (yersn-,  a  turning.  \ 
viT-'Utus,  javelin-ar??ied  (veru-). 

actHtum  (adv.),  instantly  (actu-.    See  §  528). 

2.  Substantives:  filuta,  leather;  cicnta,  hemlock;  IDltiita,  God- 
dess of  dawn  (comp.  mSUie?);  yfeatttm,  a  javelin  (yem-).  See 
aUo§788  3,  f. 

-Sto  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  stems  in  -e  (§  692);    - 

e.g.  defletuB,  lamented  (deflCre);  &c.:  also  the  adjective  ^ 
ttc-6tUB,  witty,  ' 
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«.  Substantives:  {a)  masculine  or  feminine:  Mlettw  (m.),  a 
kind  of  mushroom  (from  /ScDXtnys?);  Mtoeta,  a  surname  of  Juno, 
in  whose  temple  money  was  coined:  hence  mint;  rftbeta,  a  toad 
(said  to  be  from  xlLbo-,  bramble).    See  also  §  788  ^. 

(A)  neuter:  (i)  ftcetom,  'vinegar  (ace-sc-ere) ;  Oletum  (old 
word),  dung  (dlSre^);  tftpetiun  (of.  §  418),  a  carpet;  temetum,  in- 
toxicating drink  (comp.  tSm-ulentus,  al)8-t6m-lTia) ;  tr&p-etum  (cf. 
§  418),  an  olive  mill. 

(a)  Names  expressing  a  place  where  a  plant,  &c  grows:  (But 
few  of  these  words  are  used  frequently) : 

SBsdll-etnm  (Hor.),  an  oak  forest  (sesciUo-);  ftrondln-etnin,  a 
reed  bed  (axunAbn-);  aspr-etmn,  rough  place  (aspdro-,  §  347);  l>uz- 
etuni  (Mart.),  box  plantation  (1>uxo-);  cast&n-etum  (Col.),  chestnut 
grove  (castaoiea-);  cftpTess-etuin,  a  cypress  groT^  (cupresso-);  dtlm- 
etom,  a  thicket  (dtUno-) ;  flm-etom  (Plin.),  dunghill  (f!mo-) ;  firfttlc- 
etiun,  a  shrubbery  (f^tdc-);  myrt-etum,  myrtle  grove  (msnrto-); 
d]Iy-«tiiin,  an  oliveyard  (6nva-);  pln-etom,  pine  grove  (pIno-); 
qTero-etuxn,  oak  grove  (qTerco-);  rOs-etmn,  rose  bed  (rOsa-);  sax- 
Stum  (once  Cic),  bed  of  rocks  (aaxo-);  sentl-c-etum  (Plant.),  thorn 
bed  (senti.-:  formed  in  analogy  with  firaticetom?);  sftpTilcr-etuin 
(Catull.),  a  graveyard  (jAvitkfsro-)\  TdMr-etum  (Colum.),  old  fat- 
low  land  (ylitAB-);  vln-etuiii,  a  vineyard  (vino-);  with  others  used 
very  rarely.  So  Arglletum,  marlbed  (argllla-),  popularly  misunder- 
stood by  the  Romans. 

-Ito  I.    Participles  from  verbs  with  -1  stems  (§  695);  e.g.  799 

aud-ltus,  heard  (aud-Ire);  8cc:  and  adjectives  formed 
as  such : 

&v-lta8,  of  a  grandfather  (ivo-) ;  aur-itns,  ^vith  ears  (auri-) ; 
Cerr-ItUB  (for  Cererltus),  frenzied  by  Ceres'*  influence  (Ctefia-) ;  crin* 
Itus,  hairy  (crlni-);  fortu-Itus  (Hon,  Phaedr.),  fortultus,  (Manil., 
Petr.,  Juv.),  by  chance  (forti-,  cf.  §  405);  gr&tu-Itiui  (Plant.),  gra- 
tu-ItUB  (Stat),  (without  pay  (comp.  gr&tia-) ;  m&r-ltus,  married^  of 
marriage  (m&si-);  meU-ltus,  honeyed  {iaisSX'')\  patr-itus,  of  a  father 
(patr-);  peU-itos,  skin-clad  (pelll-);  pfe-ltus,  skilled  (cf.  p.  254); 
fld-tns,  clever^  knowing  (s<d-re);  tnrr-ltas,^urr^W  (tunl-). 

2.  Substantives:  pitu-lta,  phlegm  (comp.  urveiv,  spa-toe) ;- 
8ezlblita»  a  cake. 

VL     Stems  ending  in  -Vol,  -ti,  -t  (-an,  -al,  -a  when  presumably  arisen 

from  a  dental)^ 

-tn  (-su)    Substantives  derived  mostly  from  verbs,  and  generally  800 
denoting  an  act.     (The  accusative  and  ablative  cases  are 
the  so-called  supines.)    See  §§  397 — 399  and  Book  II. 
Chap.  XXIV. 
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adyen-tuB,  an  arrival  (adyftn-Ire);  >M-taB,  beat  (comp.  al0€v. 
to  set  on  fire) ;  &mic-tn8,  a  garment  (ftmXe-Ire) ;  anfiractUB,  a  circuity 
a  bend  (am,  fira^ar-ere) ;  anlifil-ltiis,  panting  (anbSlft-re);  app&zft-tiu, 
equipment  (app&irft-re) ;  appdtX-tas,  appetite  (appetl-,  appet-6re) ;  ar- 
\S^X'9X'0A^  judgment^  choice  (arbltrft-ri) ;  ar-tns,  a  joint  (comp.  aptvpy 
to  fit);  aspec-tus,  jigbt  (asplcd-re);  as-tns,  cunning  (§  3965;  andi- 
tus,  bearing  (audl-re);  bftlft-tos,  a  bleating  (bSUUre);  C898-tiis,  a 
gauntlet  (c8ed-6re?  hence  a  strip) ;  can-tns,  a  song  (e&n-dre) ;  cap-tos, 
grasps  esp.  mental  (c&pli-re) ;  cA-bob,  an  accident  (c&d-&:e) ;  cen-Bns, 
a  reckoning  (censere) ;  coitus,  a  connexion  (co-Ire) ;  coBtus,  an  asseny- 
bly  (same  as  last);   cOmIt&-tUB,  a  train  (coniIt&-re) ;  crdpl-tos,  a 
rattling  (crdpSLre) ;  crilcift-taB,  torturing  (crtLdft-re^ ;  decur-suB,  a 
descent^  a  course  (decurr-&:e) ;  delec-tUB,  a  selection^  le*vj  (deUsr-&re); 
Qyen-tUB,  an  occurrence  (eYdn-Ire) ;  exercl-tos,  an  army  (ezercere) ; 
exI-tUB,  departure  (exire);  fastUB,  pride;  fS-tOB,  bearings  off^^prit^ 
(comp.  fS-conduB,  fd-mlna);  flS-tUB,  sweeping  (fl5-re);  fluc-tns,  a 
ivave  (fluffv-,  flu-dre);  fruc-tuB,  enjoyment^  fruits  (firufifv-,  fru-i); 
gOB-tUB,  gesture  (gdr-drc);  gUBtiiB,  taste  (comp.  ycvfii/);   h&bX-tu, 
.  babit  in  various  senses  (2i&be-re) ;  li&UtUB,  breatb  (comp.  hfil&^re); 
liiSrtUB,a^a^f  (bi&-re);  ic-tUB,a  ^/ow  (Ic-toe);  insMsixi-txa,  instigation 
(inatliigv-ire) ;  itUB  (Lucr.,  Cic),  a  going  (Ire);  lesBUB  (old  word; 
only  in  ace.  s.),  ^wailing;  luc-tuB,  grief  QSiffiTfi)\  luxas,   luxury; 
merc&-tiiB,  trading  (merc&-ri);  xnAtvJi^  fear ;  mO-tus,  motion  (m6- 
T3re);  mtlgl-tuB,  lofwing  (xntlgl-re) ;  necessuB  (cf.  §  433;  probably 
from  ne,  cSd-ere) ;  nesiiB.  a  bond  (nect-Sre) ;  or-tna,  a  rising  (6r-I- 
rl);  par-tuB,  birth  (p&rd-re);  pas-BUB,  a  step  (pand-fire,  to  stretch); 
plau-suB,  a  clapping  (pland-dre) ;  portUB,  a  harbour;  p&-tiiB,  a  drink- 
ing (comp.  po-t&-re) ;  progreB-BUB,  an  advance  (progrfid-i) ;  qiubb- 
tuSy  gain  (quser-fire);  qveB-tuB,  complaint  (qv6r-l);  rlC'tUB,  mouth- 
opening  (rl«g-i);   rI-8iiB,  laughter  (ridSre);   rltUB,  a  rite;  sal-tuB, 
>a  leaping  (s&li-re) ;  a  mountain  glen  (comp.  Sk'O-os  ?) ;  sez-us,  sex 
(sdc-fire?);  Bl-tUB,  situation  (sl/^-^re);  spIr-itUB,  a  breath  (spir&^re); 
Btrdp-I-tUB,  a  din  (Btrdp-dre);  Bum-p-tUB,  expense  (BtLxn-^re);  tac-tns, 
a  touch  (tang-^re) ;  tiiml-tuB,  a  tinkling  (tixml-re) ;  transl-tus.  a  pas- 
sage (tranBl-re) ;  veBtl-tuB,  dress  (veBtl-re) ;  vlc-tUB.  living,  food 
(yUST'y  vlv-tee);  yI-bub,  sight  (vld-fire);  vol-tUB,  expression  of  counte- 
nance^ looks^  ct  Cic.  Leg,  I.  9  (yelle,  v61o) ;  il-BUB.  use  (Clt-i) ;  &c. 

firdtUB  (m.),  a  strait;  ImpStUB  (m.),  an  onset  (in  pfttdre);  mfitOB 
(m,),fear;  in  which  t  is  apparently  radical. 

-ul-tu         sing-TiltUB,  sobbing;  tftm-ultUB,  uproar  (tfim-Sre). 

-attt  From  substantives,  but  formed  as  if  from  verbs  with  -a  fci 

stems  (e.g.  conBulSxe,  to  be  consul),  denote  {1)  the  holding 
Ojffice,  (2)  the  office  itself  (3)  the  body  of  officers, 

c»lIb-atuB  (Sen.  Suet.),  celibacy  (cnldb-) ;  clb-atuB  (prae-Cic.  and 
Plin.),  food  (dlbo-) ;  conBtU-atOB,  a  being  consul,  the  consulship  (con- 
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-stil-);  ddc-atUB  (post- Aug.),  leadership  (dilc-);  dqvIt-atiM,  cavalry 
(6qv6t-) ;  jadlc-atus  (Cic.  once),  judgeship  (JfldSc-) ;  m&giBtr-atua, 
magistracy  (mftglstro-) ;  p6dit-atus,  infantry  (p6d6t-) ;  pontlflc-atUB, 
the  pontificate  (pontlfBc-) ;  prlm-atus  (Van*.,  Plin.),  primacy  (pilmo-) ; 
prlncip-atus,  chieftainship  (princfip-) ;  decemvlr-atns  (so  tjrtuiiivira- 
tUB,  &c.),  membership  of  a  commission  often  (decemviro-) ;  qvadrim- 
atug  (Plin.,  Col.),  age  oi  four  years  old  (qvadrlmo-) ;  re-atua  (see 
Quintil.  8.  3.  34),  condition  of  an  accused  person  (reo-);  sfin-atus,  a 
body  of  old  men  (sfin-,  sdnex);  STunm-atus  (Lucr.),  sovereignty 
(sunmio-) ;  trlbtLn-atiu,  tribunate  (trlbUno-). 

-tl(-si)  I.  Adjectives:    dis,   rich  (contracted  from  dlyes);  fortis,  802 
bra've  (£er-re;  comp.  (Peprtposy  &c.);  mlUs,  mild;  pdtls^ 
able  (comp.  noa-iSi  a  husband)'^  boob,  guilty;  txistie,  sad. 

C&mer-s,  a  man  of  Camerinum;  Tlbnr-s,  a  man  of  Tibun 

2,  Substantives:  (a)  masculine  and  feminine:  amussls  (m.),  803 
a  carpenter"* s  rule;  antes  (m.  pi.)  ranks;  are  (f.),  art 
(comp.  ar-tuB,  a  j'ointy  dp^p-icrK€ip);  asBlB,  usually  as  (m.),  a 
penny;  axis  or  asslB  (m.),  an  axle-tree y  a  board;  cassis  (m.  §  432), 
a  mesh  of  a  net;  cautSs  (f.),  a  rock;  dassls  (f.),  a  class  ^  a  fleet  (for 
KkacFii  Dor.  from  icaX-cii/?) ;  cdhors  or  cors  (f.),  a  yard^  a  company 
(com,  her-;  comp.  ^op-roj);  cOs  (f.),  a  ^ivhet stone  (comp.  cantes); 
cr&tlB  (f.),  a  hurdle  of  wicker;  ctLtls  (f.),  skin  (comp.  sciltum, 
aKVTos)\  dens  (m.),  a  tooth  (comp.  o8oi/r-,  nom.  68ovs)]  ensis  (m.), 
a  stivord;  f&tis  (only  in  adflEttlm,  to  satiety) ^  a  yawn  (comp.  f&ti- 
Bcdre,  filtlgare);  fona  (m.),  a  spring  of  water,  &c.;  fors  (f.), 
chance;  frons  (f.  §  419),  the  forehead;  fustis  (m.),  a  cudgel; 
gens  (f.),  a  race  (gto-,  glgnSre);  gr&tes  (f.  pi.),  thanks  (comp. 
gr&-tUB,  grfttia);  hostis  (m.  f.),  a  stranger^  an  enemy;  lens  (f.),  a 
lentil;  Ub  (for  stlls,  f.),  a  strife^  a  suit;  mens  (f.),  a  mind  (comp. 
rd-mln-isd) ;  mensiB  (m.),  a  month  (comp.  'prjv,  p.^vrj) ;  mes-sls  (f.), 
harvest  (mfit-fire,  to  mo<w)\  mons  (m.),  a  mountain;  mors  (f,),  death 
(mdr-l);  n&tls  (f.)  a  buttock;  neptds  (f.),  a  granddaughter  (comp. 
ndp-Ot-) ;  noz  (f.),  night  (comp.  wkt-,  nom.  vv$) ;  pars  (f.),  a  part 
(comp.  irop'f  €7rooov  aor.,  p&r6-re);  pestis  (f.),  destruction  (comp. 
perd-^re,  TrtpB-eiv);  pons  (m.),  a  bridge  (comp.  pondus);  postis 
(m.),  a  doorpost;  puis  (f.),  pulse;  rfttis  (l),  a  raft  (comp.  rdmus,  an 
oar;  (p-€TrjSi  a  rower) ;  Testis  (f.),  a  rope;  sSmentis  (f.),  seedtime 
(semfin-);  sentes  (m.  pi.),  thorns;  sitis  (f.),  thirst;  sors  (f.),  -a  lot 
(B6r-dre,  to  put  in  rows) ;  sponte  (abl.  s.  f.),  with  a  will;  testis  (m.) 
Tcomp.  rcK-,  tiktciv)  ;  (m.  f.),  «  witness  (comp.  T€K-p,i]piov) ;  tussls 
(f.),  a  cough  (for  ttLd-tis  from  tuwdfire?) ;  v&tes  (m.),  a  seer;  vec-tis 
(m.),  a  roller  or  lever  (vfih-ere);  ves-tis  (f.),  a  dress  (comp.  iv-vvvcu, 
€a-'6qs) ;  vI-tlB  (f.),  a  vine  (vi-6re,  to  weave). 

(b)    Neuters:  lac  (or  lact),  milk  (comp.  yaXaicT-);  rtte,  a  net*     804 
-&t  finas  (f.),  a  duck  (comp.  pfjaa-a). 
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-dt  ftUquOt,  some'^  quOt^  htyu}  many;  t6t,  io  many:  all  inde- 

clinable adjectives. 

•tit  (-It)     captLt  (n.),  a  head  (comp.  xf^-oXi)). 

-dtl  hffMB,  blunt;  tSrSs,  round  (tfir-ere,  to  nvear), 

**t  &til68  (f.),  a  pint;  ftrlSs  (m.),  a  ram;  p&rlte  (m.),  a  tvall; 

81^8  (f.),  standing  corn;  t^gds  (f.),  a  mat  (tdfir>&ne). 

•-«t  (-It)     fil-es,  tiuinged  (Ua-);   ftm-es  (m.?),  /i  'vineprop  (comp.  805 

&p-l8Ci);  antUtes  (m.  f.),  a  priest  ov  priestess  (ante,  st&r-); 
€»l-eB  (m.),  a  becpven-dfujeller  (csBlo-) ;  caspee  (m.),  turf;  cod-es 
(m.),  fl  blind  man  (for  soo-oul-dt-;  comp.  o-Ko-ror,  Curt.,  Cors.); 
odinas  (m.  f.),  a  companion  (com) ;  dlyes,  rich  (comp.  divo-) ;  dqv-es 
(m.),  a  horseman  (6qvo-) ;  fforges  (m.),  a  mjbirlpool;  merges  (f.?), 
a  sheaf  also  a  pitchfork  (comp.  xnergSB,  a  tnuo-prong)\  miles  (m.  f.), 
a  soldier;  pM-es  (m.  f.),  a  man  on  foot  (pfid-) ;  poples  (m.),  the  back 
of  the  knee;  pr»8t-e8  (m.  t),  protecting  (prsB,  stft-);  B&telles  (m.f.), 
an  attendant;  sospes,  saving,  safe;  stipes  (m.),  a  stock  (comp. 
stlp-ula,  a  straw);  sUperstes,  surviving  (super,  8t&-);  ttldes  (Fest.), 
a  hammer  (tundere) ;  vSles  (m.),  a  skirmisher  (comp.  yei-oz). 

^m-dt(-mlt)  fG-mes  (m.),   tinder  (fdy-Sre);   ll-mes  (m.),   a   bcdk^ 

(U-mo-,  slanting) ;  palmes  (m.),  a  vine  shoot  (pal-ma, 
a  branch) ;  tar-mes  (m.),  a  fujoodnuorm  (comp.  tdr-ebra,  rep-rfdciv) ; 
termes  (m.),  a  cutting;  trftmes  (m.),  a  path  (trains). 

-en-tl         I.    Participles  present  active  of  verbs :  807 

&ma-mi,  loving  (&mft-) ;  aadi-eas,  hearing  (audi-) ;  c&pl- 
ens,  taking  (capd-re);  glgn-ens,  begetting  (gl-gn-dre);  mdn-ens, 
fidvising  (mdn-Sre);  obllvlso-ens,  forgetting  (obliYlBCi);  rdg-ens, 
ruling  (rdg-6re);  trlbu-ens,  assigning  (trlbu-Sre);  and  so  from  all 
verbs. 

a.  Adjectives,  originally  present  participles,  or  formed  as  such: 

absens,  absent  (abes-se);  ftbundans,  abundant  (abimd&-re,  to 
overfow) ;  arrOgans,  arrogant  (arrdgft-re,  to  claim) ;  clSmens,  mer- 

.  ciful;  congm-ens,  suitable  (congru-6re,  to  agree) ;  contln-ens,  ron- 
/ig-uouj  (conlSnSre) ;  ^SSii^-^TA,  accurate  (dlllg>dre,  to  love);  fildgans, 
neat;  Sldqv-ens,  eloquent  (Sloqvl-);  fivld-ens,  evident  (ex  vid-ere); 
frfiqvezis,  crowded;  impHd-ens,  shameless  (In  p1id-6re);  InnOc-ens, 
harmless  (In  n6c-6re) ;  Insdl-ens,  excessive,  haughty  (in  sftl-ere,  to  be 
<ivont)\  Insons,  guiltless  (in  sons);  lib-ens,  willing  (llb-8re);  Ilc-ens, 
presumptuous  (lIo-«re);  pOt-ens,^o<u;^r/*/</(pOt-esse);  pnagnans, /r^;g^ 
nant  (lit.  before  bearing}  prsB,  g6n-);  prsdsens,  present  (pra  esse); 
PTSSstans,  excellent  (pr»-stftre);  prtld-ens,  prudent  (pro  vidfire,  to 

foresee);  rteens,  fresh;  rdpens,  sudden;  sfip-iens,  wise  (s&pS-re,  to 
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ba've  taste) '^    splena-ens,  glittering  (iplendfire);    stellaiiB,  starry 
(ateUa-) ;  T&lens,  powerful  (y&l&re). 

» 

3.    Substantives,  originally  participles,  &c.: 

&dftleBO-ens  (in.)t  a  young  man  (aduleso-fire,  to  grofvS)]  ftalnums, 
an  animal  (ftnlxna-,  breath)\  cli-«n8  (m.  also  clienta  f.),  a  client 
Vda-ere,  to  Jbear);  oonaentls  (m.  pL),  epithet  of  the  twelve  chief 
deities;  tJbe  Colleagues  (com  bbbb)  ;  dext-nnw  (m.),  Jive-sixths  (lit.  a 
sixth  off^  de-86Zto-);  dodrans  (m.),  three-fourths ^  lit.  a  fourth  ^(fi»- 
qvadro-) ;  in&ns,  an  infant  (In,  fft-rl) ;  occld-ens  (sc.  sol),  the  west 
(oocXd-«re,  to  fall);  Oriens,  the  east  (6ilrl,  to  rise)',  pfirens  (m.  f.),  a 
parent  (pSxfi-re);  rftdens  (m.),  a  cable;  serpens  (m.  f.),  a  snake  (serp- 
fire,  to  crawl) ;  sextantf,  a  sixth  (sexto-) ;  torrens,  a  boiling  rushing 
stream  (tonS-re,  to  bum) ;  tri-ens  (m.),  a  trithing,  i.e.  a  third  (trl-). 

l-enrti       pestl-l-ens,  pestilential  (pestil-);  pfit-tUL-ans,  saucy  (comp^ 
petul-cus  from  pfit-ere). 

-6-tl  agre-stls,  of  the  fields  (ainco-);  csele-stis,  heavettly  (csbIo-).  808 

Comp.  also  ddm-estl-cus,  §  769,  slly-est-xis,  §  904,  fig* 
est-As,  pfit-est-as,  §  811. 

-fttl  Adjectives  expressing  origin,  809 

cDJ-fts,  of  what  country  (cujo-) ;  infemas,  of  the  lower 
country  (inferno-) ;  inflm-Htis,  one  of  the  lowest  rank  (Infimo-) ;  nostr- 
fts,  a  countryman  of  ours  (nostro-);  optlm-fts  (§418),  one  of  the  best 
party  (optimo-) ;  pfin-ates  (m.  pi.),  household  gods  (pfino-,  store) ; 
somm-fttes  (m.  pL),  men  of  the  highest  ranks  (summo-);  sflpemas,  of 
the  upper  country  (snpemo-). 

Similarly  from  Italian  towns:  Antlfts,  a  man  of  Antium  (Antl- 
nm) ;  Ardeas  (Ardea) ;  Arpinas  (Arplnom) ;  Atinas  (Atlna) ;  C&pSnas 
(C&p6na);  G&iOnas  (C&tiniun);  Ffirentlnas  (Ferentlnnm) ;  Fidenaa 
(FidSnsa  but  Flddna,  Verg.);  Fr&slnas  (Frbslno);  LSLrlnas  (Larl- 
num);  B&vennas  (B&venna);  BarsTnaH  (Sarslna);  Urbinas  (Urlil- 
num). 

T&t  damnas  (cf.  §  445),  condemned  (damnft-re) ;  s&tl-fts,  a  glut 

(s&ti&-re). 

-t-&t  So  usually,  not  t&ti-;  cf.  §  445.    For  the  preceding  short  810 

vowel,  e.g.  Itas,  see  §  %i2,'  6;  Ifitas,  §  213.  s,c  and»42r 
for  its  omission  §  245.  Abstract  substantives,  derived  chiefly  from 
adjectives  (from 500  to  600  in  number,  according  to  L.  Meyer): 
all  feminine. 

&cerbl-ta8,  tartness  (acerbo-);  SBdIli-tas,  adileship  (sBdlll-); 
ssqyaii-tas,  equality  (sBqyali-);  seqyl-tas,  fairness  (sdqvo-);  SBs-tas, 
summer  (for  nsti-tas,  »stu-) ;  n-tas,  age  (eyo-,  §  94) ;  8dtemi-tas, 
eternity   (sBtemo-) ;   alTInl-tas, .  relationship  by  marriage  (afflnl-) ; 
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ftgOIwtajB,  ability  (&glll-);  ^JSMOl^Muk^  pleasantness  (flmono-);  antXqyi- 
tas,  antiquity  (antlqyo-);  anzie^taB,  anxiety  (anzio-);  Appid-taa 
(formed  by  Cic.  Fam^  3.  7),  Appius-ness  (Appio-);  aspSrl-tas,  rough- 
ness (aspdro-) ;  assldni-tas,  constant  attention^  frequency  (asidduo-) ; 
atrSd-tas,  cruelty  (atrOcl-);  axLcMr-i'tMy  advice,  authority  (auctGr-); 
Si.yUl-tM, greediness (&7ido-) ;  bSnignl-tas, kindHness.bounty  (bftnigno-); 
ced-tas,  blindness  (csBco-);  c&l&niltas  (cftlftmo-,  a  stalk}  comp. 
KoKayLos  and  culmus),  blight,  disaster;  cftrl-tas,  deamess  (cSro-); 
c61ebrl-ta8,  celebrity  (celebrl-);  civi-tas,  citizenship  (ciTl-);  dlgol- 
tas,  (worthiness  (dlgno-) ;  ddcUl-tas,  aptness  for  being  taught  (dftdll-); 
6l>rid-ta8,  drunkenness  (Sbrio-);  f9£lll-ta8,  easiness;  f&cnl^tas,  do- 
ableness,  power  (f&dll-) ;  f&mlll&rl-tas,  intimacy  (fiLmlliftri-) ;  liBred- 
ItaA,  inheritance  (h6r6d-);  bOiies-tas,  honourableness  (h6]i08-);  hfl- 
mflnl-tas,  ffl/o-w-feeling,  politeness  (ht&m&no-) ;  lTnTnfln1»taB,  freedom 
from  public  charges  (immihii-) ;  Jftvea-tas,  youth  (J&Tto-) ;  IfiTl-taa, 
lightness  (Uvl-);  Uber-tas,  freedom  (lib^ro-);  mfijes-tas,  dignity 
(maJGs-) ;  mdrGsi-tas,  fretfulness  (mSrOso-) ;  ndcessi-tas,  necessity 
(necesse) ;  paud-tas,  fewness  (pauco-) ;  pauper-tas,  poverty  (pau- 
per-) ;  pie-tas,  dutifulness  (plo-) ;  po8t6ri-tas,  posterity  (postfoo-) ; 
prOprie-tas,  proper  quality,  ownership  (proprlo-);  qvUi-^as,  quality 
(qvAli-) ;  B&Ue-tas,  satiety  (comp.  g&tlB,  B&ti&t-) ;  sdollri-tas,  security 
(Bddlro-);  aixnplicl-tas,  simplicity  (slmplici-,  nom.  simplex);  sOcie- 
tas,  partnership  (sddo-) ;  tempes-tas,  a  season,  tweather  (tempte-) ; 
▼&rle-taB,  variety  (vftrlo-);  ^iXt^^XBA,  fertility  (illwr-);  vtoiis-tas, 
btauty  (vfinttB-);  vernSli-tas,  slavishness,  coarse  jesting  (Temni-); 
vdtuB-tas,  old  age  (TetAa-) ;  flni-taSf  unity  (fbio-) ;  ttnXvenl-tas,  a 
whole,  either  of  persons  (i.e.  a  corporation)  or  of  things  (unlyeno-); 
vdluxL-tas,  will  (for  vdlenti-taB,  §  28);  vdlup-tas,  pleasure  (vOlftp, 
§  516);  lltlll-taB,  usefulness  (fltXli-);  and  many  others. 

•es-t-ftt      Sg-es-tas,  want  (Sg-Sre) ;  pot-estaSf  power  (p6tl-) ;  pro-  sn 
bably  formed  as  if  from  substantives  in  Ob-  or  Ob>  (as 
hoBfiBtaB,  tempeB-tas). 

-6tl  dOB  (f.),  a  dowry  (dft-). 

-5t  ndpOB  (m.),  a  grandson  (comp.  d-v€yjr-i6s,  i.e.   common 

grandson);  B&cerdOB  (m.  f.),  a  priest  (B&c^ro-,  da-). 

-at  BfilOB  (f.),  safety  (for  Balvo-t-). 

-tut  Substantives  feminine: 

Jilven-tus,  youth  (Jttven-) ;  Bfineo-tuB,  old  age  (B«n-ec-) ; 
BervI-tUB,  slavery  (bctvo-)  ;  Ylr-tUB,  manliness  (vlro-). 

•Stl  IddipleB,  rich  (perhaps  compound  of  l&co-  and  pl8-to;  cf.  su 

Cic.  Rep,  a.  16).     For  t&pSte  (n.),  tr&pStOB  (m.  pi.)  sec 
§  418  and  -8to,  §  798,  i  b. 
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-Iti  Qniris,  a  Roman  citizen;  SamslB,  a  Samnite  (Samnlo-). 

For  diB,  mltls,  &c.  see  under  -ti  (§  802). 


Compound  stem-endings:  -tftmo,  §  757;  -tlvo,  §  764;  -ttco, 
-  tl3l,  §§  769,  782 ;  -tat,  -estftt,  -tflt,  §§  810,  81 1 ;  -taddn.  §  847 ;  -tt^o, 
-S»r-no,  -lano, -tilno,  §§827,  829,  840, 842 ;  -tito  (-aiSn),  §  854 ;  -tlblU 
.(-BibUi),  §  877 ;  -tm (-alU),  §  878 ;  -toro,  -astfiro,  -taro  (-silro),  §§  888, 
889,  89,^  -tni.  -ten,  -estftrl,  Mto,  -tflr  (-sOr),  §§  903—905,  908; 
-:icio,  -Itio,  -ntlo,  -taxlo  (-sOrlo),  §§  931— 933i  943- 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -so,  -b1  (for  -to,  -tl). 

-so  See  under  -to,  §§  787,  788.  8:3 

hBbo  For  -onBO  (§  191.  2),  and  this  again  perhaps  for  -onti-o; 

comp.  ycpovala  for  y^povricu    The  -1  probably  caused 
or  assisted  the  assibjlation  (§  143). 

Adjectives  (said  to  be  500  in  number)  expressing  fitness: 

wolu-ottWi,  full  0/ motion  (acta-);  sastu-HOBOB,  burning  hot  (sBBtu-): 
funblti-osiis,  ambitious  (ambltu-);  ftnlm-OBUB,  spirited  (&iiImo-); 
iaxm-osuB,  full  of  years  ^  aged  (anno-) ;  Aqy-OBUB,  ttvatery  (&civa-) ; 
cS,l&mIt-osas,  disastrous  (for  c&l&mlt&t-OBUB) ;  call^OBUB,  bard-skinned 
(callo-) ;  capti-OBUB,  ensnaring^  captious  (captu-  or  caption-) ;  c&ri- 
osuB,  decayed  (c&rie-) ;  ciamoBUB,  screaming  (for  ciamSa-OBUB) ;  cdpi- 
08118,  rich  (cGpia-);  crlxnin-osoB,  reproachful  (crimSn-);  dOl-OBUS, 
crafty  (d61o-);  Sbrl-OBUB,  a  drunkard  (Sbrlo-);  f&m-OBUS,  notorious 
for  good  or  ill  (fiina-) ;  fonu-OBUB,  shapely  (forma) ;  fr&s-osuB,  broken 
(for  fragOs-OBTiB) ;  frttCtu-08iiB,^/tf(^/  (fructu-);  frdtic-OBiiB,  full  of 
shrubs  (firateo-);  gfinSr-OBUB,  shetiving  breed,  civell-born  (gdnftB-); 
gr&ti-osus,  influential  (grfttia-) ;  berb-osuB  (poet.),  grassy  (berba-) ; 
ingdni-osuB^r/fvrr  (Ingdnlo-) ;  invldl-osaB,  exposed  to  odium  (Invldi^-) ; 
jdc-OBUB,  sporti've  (JOco-);  Inxtbrl-osuB,  luxurious  (luxOMa-);  mend- 
OBUB,  faulty  (men-da-);  morb-OBUB,  diseased  (morbo-);  mSr-osoB, 
fway«ward,  cross  (mOB-,  a  whim);  niv-OBUB,  snowy  (Mvi-);  nOd-oBOB, 
knotty  (n6do-);  ddl-OBUB,  troublesome  (Odlo-);  offld-OBUB,  dutiful, 
obliging  (officio-) ;  dndr-osoB,  burdensome  (6nllB-) ;  Gtl-osna,  at  leisure 
(Otio-);  pdetLnl-OBUB,  moneyed  (pdcflnia-);  pfirlcul-OBUs,  dangerous 
(pdrlciUo-);  pemlci-OBUB,  destructive  (pemicie-);  pisc-OBiia  (rare, 
Ov.,  Ver^,),  full  offish  (piBd-);  Quastu-OBUB,  ^/z/w/w/  (qy»Btu-); 
rellgl-OBUs,  scrupulous  (for  rellglGn-OBUB) ;  sUy-Obub,  (wooded  (sllya-) ; 
8(|V&m-osuB,  scaly  (Bqv&ma-) ;  Btrlg-osuB,  thin  (?  strlga-,  a  swathe) ; 
Btftdl-OBns,  zealous  (Bt&dlo-) ;  suBpId-OBiui,  suspicious  (for  suspicion- 
obub);  Bumptu-osuB,  costly  (sumptn-);  vent-osus,  windy  (vento-); 
yentrl-OBUB,  potbellied  (ventrl-) ;  verb-OBUs,  wordy  (verbo-) ;  vermin- 
O8U8  (Plin.),  full  of  worms  (vermftn-) ;  vIn-08iiB,  wine  loving  (vino-) ; 
vltl-OBUB.  faulty  (vitlo-) ;  and  many  others. 
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-O-08O         beUI-coBns,  war-loving  (bello-*,   comp.  MIllciui,    ^•}s  8^ 
ttadbrl-coBUB  (Cic,  sdso  tenebrosuB,  Verg.,  Ov.),  dark 
(tfinSbra-,  but  Cic.  in  poetic  translation  has  teneliriciiB). 

4-08Q  formldd-lOsiu,  fearful  (fbrxnldftn-,  the  n  being  either 
dropped  or  changed  into  1), 

^Ic-ul-Oso  febr-IdUoBUB  (QdXv\\,)y  feverish  (felirl-,  f ebrlcnla^) ;  xndt- 
IcttlOBUS  (Plant.),  in  fear  (xn6tu-);  Bit-Xculosus  (Hor.), 
parched  (slti-);  Bomn-IculosuB,  dronusy  (Bonmo-). 

-u-080        Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  QiuBstu-osiiB,  &c.: 

moxiBtr-aoBUB,  prodigious  (monstro-);  montu-osuB,  moun- 
tainous (montl-,  but  cf.  §  405) ;  vMuptu-OBUB  (Plin.  Ep^t 
pleasurable  (volupt&t-). 

-1-080         Probably  formed  on  a  false  analogy  with  odlosnB,  &c.: 

cflr-lOBUB,  careful  (cfLra-) ;  l&bOr-iocuB,  laborious  (l&b6s-); 
IttBC-it-i-OBUB  (or  loBC-iOBus),  purblind  (lusco-). 

-en-Bl         Adjectives  (some  used  as  substantives)  formed  from  names  S15 
of  places: 

1.  From  appellatives:  amann-enslB  (m.  Suet,  twice),  a  secretary 
(a  mann);  atri-enslB  (m.  sc.  Bervus),  bouse  steward  (atrlo-) ;  castr- 
enslB,  of  the  camp  (castro-);  clrc-enslB,  of  the  circus  (circo-);  fOr- 
ensis,  of  the  forum  (fOro-) ;  fSrStense  (sc.  mare),  the  straits  of  Sicily 
(frSto-);  L&tdr-enBls,  properly  of  the  bodyguard  (l&tiiB-);  Portu-enslB 
(Cod.  Theod.),  of  the  Port^  viz.  Ostia  (portu-)  ;  pz&t-enslB,  (f  the 
meadows  (pr&to-). 

2.  From  proper  names  (which  are  given  in  brackets  in  the 
nom.  case): 

AUi-enslB  (Allla);  Ambraci-eiiBiB  (Ambrada);  ArlinXmeiiBee  (AzI* 
minum);  Bonosl-enslB  (BonOnla);  Cann-enBlB  (Cannse);  Circei-eiuiB 
(Giroeil);  CorflBl-enaiB  (Corflninm) ;  Cnr-enBiB  (CureB);  Hercolan- 
enBlB  (HercQlanemn) ;  HlBpal-enBls  (HlBpftllB  or  Hispal);  Hlspinl^ 
enslB  (Hispftnla) ;  Narbon-enBlB  (Narbo) ;  Osc-eiiBiB  (Osca  in  Spain); 
OBti-enBlB  (Ostia);  Bicm-enslB  (Sicilia);  V^-enslB  (Vella,  (i) part  of 
Palatine;  (2)  town  in  Lucania);  Volsini-enBlB  (VolBlxiil);  Uttc-ensis 
(Utica) ;  and  others. 

-i-en-Bl      Probably  from  false  analogy  ^with  words  in  preceding 
section).    They  are  rarely  used. 
AthSn-ienBlB  (AtbensB);   CartliS^^-ienslB  (Cartli&go);   Corlntli- 
ienBBB  (Corlnthiu) ;  CrotOn-lensis  (Croto);  Latln-ienBlB  (Latlnus?)* 
iUi6d-ienBiB  (Rhodns). 


Compound  stem-ending:  8B-Imo,  §  758.     See  also  §  918. 
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iv.     Stems  ending  in  -do. 

-do  I.    Adjectives:  816 

(a)  From  verbs  with  -e  stems,  the  final  e  being  changed 
to  I.  ^The  verb  has  been  added  in  the  following  list  only  when  not 
simple  m  form  or  evident  in  meaning.) 

&cl-dus,  iour;  albi-dus,  white;  algl-dus,  cold  (rare,  except  as 
name  of  mountain  near  Rome);  &rl-das,  dry;  ftyl-doB,  greedy;  c&ll- 
dUB  or  caldiis  (cf.  Quint  l.  6.  19),  hot;  calll-dus,  crafty;  oandl-dus, 
ivbite;  §7axii-dU8,  vanishing  (eyAne-so-drd) ;  fervl-dtui,  glowing; 
flacd-dUB,  flaccid;  flOrl-dus,  Jlowsry;  fotl-dus,  stinking;  firlgl-dua, 
cold;  txiltS^-dVLS,  glistening;  gr3kYi-6jia,' heavy  with  child  (gr&ye-sc-dre) ; 
honi-dus,  bristling,  fearful;  langvl-dus,  languid;  Uqvl-dus  (§  343), 
clear;  lIvi-duB,  blue,  envious;  Idci-diu,  bright;  xn&dl-dns,  <wet; 
mard-dus,  fading;  mflci-das,  mouldy;  nlti-duB,  shining;  611-dUB, 
stinking;  paUl-dUB,  pale;  p&Tl-das,  frightened;  pl&ci-da8»  pleased, 
calm  (pl&cSre,  to  be  pleasing)  \  ptlti-diis,  rotten;  putrl-dus,  rotten; 
rand-daB,  rancid  (no  verb,  but  present  participle  in  Lucr.) ;  rigi-duB, 
stiff;  rdlil-daB  (rfLbidUB,  Plaut.  twice),  red;  Bordi-dasi^flthy;  BqvUi- 
dUB,  squalid;  Btiipi-dua,  amazed;  t&bi-dus,  decaying;  tdpl-dUB,  warm; 
tlmi-dua,  timid;  torpi-dus,  benumbed;  torrl-duB,  burning;  tilxni-dua, 
swelling;  turgi-dUB,  inflated;  y&U-das,  strong;  tbnl-dOB,  damp;  fLvi- 
diis  or  tLdOB,  wet  (Hve-BC-ere). 

(J>)    From  verbs  with  -I  or  consonant  sterns : 

cftpl-duB,  desirous  (.ctip6-re);  flnidus  (flftyi^las,  Lucr.),  liquid 
(fla-dre);  r&bldus,  mad  (r&Mre,  comp.  r&bieB);  r&pi-dn8,  hurried 
(r&p6-re) ;  vIvlduB,  lively  (vly-€re)- 

(c)    From  substantives  or  of  obscure  derivation: 

abBnr-dns,  tuneless  (ab,  snr-,  comp.  Ba-sar-raB,  avp't(tiv :  and 
for  the  meaning  Cicero's  expression  '  vox  absona  et  absurda,*  Or. 
3.  II);  barduB,  stupid  (comp.  fipadvs);  daudUB,  lame;  crd-duB,  raw 
(cniB-,  hard}  comp.  cnu-ta,  icpvcr-raXXof.  Kpv-os);  tUxa,  faithful 
(comp.  fld-OB,  perfld-HB);  foodUB,  foul  (comp.  fotSre,  foBtl-diu); 
forduB  (cf.  §  1^4),  pregnant;  fflmi-duB,  smoky  (fOmo-);  gdli-dttB,  icy 
(geiu-);  her\A-Axa,  grassy  (berba-);  blspidOB,  shaggy  (c(Mnp.  blr-tUB» 
biTBllttiB);  ISpidUB,  charming  (from  presumed  UpSre;  comp.  IfipOB-); 
limpi-duB  (CatulL,  Col.),  clear  (Ijonpba?  comp.  Xa/i9reii');  libldUB,, 
ghastly  yellow  (comp.  Iflror,  Lucr.);  morbl-dOB,  diseased  (xnorbo-); 
lilldiiB,  naked;  B6li-&aM,J!rm  (sblo-, ground);  BtdU-dOB,  stockish,  stu- 
pid (comp.  BtOlfln-,  a  useless  sucker) ;  BvfidUB,  persuasive  (BVftdSre) ; 
Bllci-diiB,yu/9r  (Btlco-);  BtlduB,  dry  (bo,  ndo-?);  Bur-dus,  deaf;  tarduB, 
slow  (comp.  tr&b-6re,  to  drag});  trSpidUB,  scarred,  flurried  (com^, 
trfoidre) ;  tnrbl-duB,  disturbed  (turba-) ;  v&pi-dUB,  flat^  spoiled 
(vftp0B-,  from  a  presumed  Y&p6re). 

.2.    Substantives: 

(a)    Masculine:  c&dns,  a  cask;  gnfduB,  a  dolt  (Spanish  word 
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acc.  to  Quint,  i-  5.  57);  hsddas,  a  goat]  Ifldus,  a  game;  inddiu,  a 
measure;  xildus,  a  nest;  nOdus,  a  knot;  turdus,  a  Jiddfare;  ▼6r8diu 
(Mart.),  a  hunter  (horse). 

(J))  Feminine:  Uauda,  a  lark  (Keltic);  aplilda,  ckaff;  bas- 
Cauda,  a  basket;  casslda  (usually  oasBis),  a  helmet;  caada»  a  tail; 
clcftda,  a  grasshopper;  crdplda.  a  sandal  (from  KprjirtS-);  marda, 
dung;  prsBda,  booty;  rtdda,  a  four-^u heeled  carriage  (Keltic;  cf. 
Quint.  I.  5.  57);  t8»da,  a  torch, 

(r)  Neuter:  easddum,  a  gig  (Keltic);  Iftrldmn  (lardpm),  bacon; 
oppldum,  a  town  (comp.  cVtWdov?);  pddum,  a  sbfpherd^s  crook; 
y&dum,  a  shoal ^  ford, 

-un-do  or -en-do  i.  Verbal  adjectives: 

{a)    As  gerundive;  for  use  see  Book  IV.  Chap.  xiv.  and  817 
Appendix  to  Syntax.    On  their  formation  see  §§  61 7, 618. 

ftma-ndUB,  to  love  or  to  be  loved  (ftmSxe) ;  audi-endus  (audlre) ; 
capi-endus  (c&p6re);  glgn-endus  (sl-gn-ere) ;  mdn-endui  (mongre); 
nasc-endus  (nasd);  rdg-endus  (rfigdre);  tribu-endUB  (tribu-dre j ; 
and  so  from  all  transitive  verbs  (§  11 86). 

(bi)  As  present  participle  (without  an  object  accusative)  or 
ordinary  adjective: 

blandus,  soothing  (comp.  flibre) ;  inflsuidiui,  ndfiandns,  unspeakable 
(f SjI)  ;  mundUB,  clean;  Orl-undus,  arising  (5ri-rl) ;  pandus,  crooked; 
rOt-undus,  rjiund  (comp.  rdt-Sre);  BteundoB,  following,  hence 
second  (s^qyl) ;  yolv-endUB,  rolling  (yolytee). 

(2)    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  ftmdUB,  a  landed  estate^  the  bottom;  also  an  au-- 
thoriser;  mundus,  ornaments^  also  the  universe  (as  transl.  of  KocrfMoi). 

■  (bi)  Feminine:  Amda,  a  sling  (Aind-^re?);  X&leiid»  (pi.),  the 
first  of  the  month  (summoning  day  ?  comp.  cftlftre,  KoKtiv) ;  menda, 
(Ov.),  xnendum  (Cic),  a  fault;  mfirenda  (dinner) ;  Bponda,  a  bed- 
stead; tumnda,  a  paste-ball;  BUggmnda,  the  eaves;  unda,  water. 

^Ib-^do  °^  I  Adjectives,  originally  gerundives:  818 

fMrn-^bundtui,  muttering  (fMm-tee) ;  ftbr-Ibnndns,  raging 
(ftir-«re);  laBOlT-lbnnduB  (Plaut.  Stich.  288),  playful  (lasidyl-re) ; 
Ifld-ibundus,  sporting  (ItLd-dre) ;  mOr-Ibundus,  dying  (mdrl,  mdrXrl) ; 
pftdX-bundiis,  bashful  (ptldSre);  qTdr-ibiindiiB,  plaintive  (quflzl); 
ndl-bimdiiB,  laughing  (ildSre) ;  tr§m-6bimdii8,  trembling  (tr(tair4ire), 

-&b-undo    From  verbs  with  -a  stems.     Many  of  these  forms  are  819 
found  only  in  Livy  and  post-Augustan  historians. 

comlBsSrbttndaB,  revelling;  conttOnft-biiiidTiB,  haranguing;  coixctSU 
bimdUB,  hesitating;  d61IbSra-bimdiiB,  deliberating;  dSprficft-buxuIiu, 
deprecatingly ;    errft-bimdOB,    wandering    about;    8TftttU&-bil&diiB, 
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making  congratulations;  hasitft-bundus  (Plin.  Ep,  once),  hesitating; 
iiidigna,-bundU8,  indignant;  ld.crlm&-bimdu8,  ^weeping;  liircMnA-bun- 
dus  (only  in  Cato;  cf.  Quint.  I.  6.  42),  'voracious;  inddltSL-bimdas 
(Jus-t.),  in  meditation;  minItft-buiiduB,  threatening;  .mirft-bundas,  in 
tivonder;  noctua-bundus  (Cic.  once),  by  night  (noctu-;  noctuftre  not 
found);  osciiia-bimduB  (Suet.),  kissing;  p€rdgTin&-bimdu8  (Liv. 
once),  travelling  about;  pldra-bimdus,  bewailing;  p0p1!ll&-bimdu8, 
<wasting;  pradft-bimdus,  pillaging;  spdcttlft-bundtts,  on  the  <watch; 
tent&-bimdus,  making  a  trial;  tuburcliInSr-biuidus  (Cato,  see  above), 
gobbling;  yendrA-bundns,  shewing  reverence;  Tersft-bundiis,  whirl' 
ing;  Tit&-bundU8,  avoiding;  y51{Lt&-buiidU8  (Cic.  fragm.),  wal' 
lowing. 

-c-undo      Adjectives,  probably  gerundives  from  inchoative  stems:  Sao 
all  have  the  preceding  syllable  long  (except  mbXcuiidiis). 

f^-cundus,  eloquent  (fa-ri) ;  fe-cimdus,  fruitful  (comp.  fe-mina, 
fd-tus) ;  ir&-c-imdus,  angry  (Irasc-i) ;  Jtl-cundus,  pleasant  (Jftv-flxe); 
r&bi-cundus,  ruddy  (rtib5re) ;  Ydre-cundus,  bashful  (vdrSrl). 

V.     Stems  in  -du,-dl,  -d. 

-du  See  §  397. 

-di  .    ades  (f.),  a  hearth ?  a  charfiber  §331  (comp.  »s-tu-,  aWeiv) ;  821 

cades  (t),  slaughter;  d&des  (f.),  disaster;  fidlB  (£),  a  harp- 
string;  flraua  (f.),  cheating;  frons  (f.)  a  leaf;  glans  (f.), 
an  acorn  (comp.  fiakavos  and  §  765);  grandis,  large; 
Juglana  (f.),  a  walnut;  lendes  (f.  pi.),  nits;  pddls  (m.  f.), 
a  louse;  r&dle,  (i)  rude;  (2)  f.  a  spoon,  a  foil;  sedes  (f.), 
a  seat  (sMere);  sordes  (t.  pL),  dirt;  stidls  (f.  §  4ai)>  « 
stake;  trftdes  (f.  pi,),  pikes  (comp.  trildfire?);  vlrl-dis, 
'  green  (vlrSre). 

-iid  pfiouB  (f.),  a  head  of  cattle  (comp.  p6cu-,  p6c6r-).  822 

-W  (-id)  cftpis  (f.),  a  sacrificial  bowl  (cftpfire?);  cassis  (f.),  a  hel- 
met; cuspis  (f.),  a  spear-point;  l&pls  (m.),  a  pebble;  pro- 
mtUslB  (f.),  a  whet  for  the  appetite  (lit.  preliminary 
draught})  (pro-,  mulso-). 

-M  iSQxXoB  (xi»),  a  guardian, 

-ild  palUB  (i.),  a  marsh. 

-5d  cuppcB  (only  m  nom.  sing.),  a  glutton;  hSres  (m.),  an 

heir;  merces  (f;),  ^ages  (comp.  merd-). 
-4  cor  (n.),  a  heart  (comp.  Kapb-ia);  laus  (f.),  praise;  pes 

(m.),  afoot  (comp.  nob-,  nom.  novs)  \  pries  (m.),  a  bail; 

Yfts  (m.  f.),  a  bail. 

Compound  stem-endings:  -d6n,  ^ttddn,  -ttLd5n,  -MOn,  -Iddn, 
§§  846—848 ;  -Sdiilo,  §  865 ;  -ndlo,  §  933. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

DENTAL  NOUN-STEMS  (continued), 
vi.    Stems  ending  in  -no, 

•noor-Ino  (For  all  words  (except  numerals)  with  long  vowel  pre- 823 
ceding  -no  see  §§  830 — 84a.) 

I.  Adjectives: 

(a)  bOnns,  good;  condnnns,  neat;  dlgnns,  <worthy;  bomiu,  of 
this  year  (ho-ver-,  this  spring)  \  mag-nns,  great  (comp.  m&cr-ls); 
ndnns,  ninth  (for  n6yl-na8?  but  see  §  754);  plft-nuB,  le^el  (comp. 
9rXa|);  pdrendl-nu8,  of  a  day  hence  (comp.  frepoy,  <U»-);  Tetr-niiB, 
of  spring  (vSr-);  ttnus,  one, 

(h)  Distributive  numerals  (rarely  used  in  singular) :  U-nns,  t<wo- 
fold,  two  each  (bi-);  ter-nu8  or  tri-niu  (ter,  trl-);  qy&ter-nns 
(qvftter)  and  (Varr.,  Plin.)  qvadrlnns  (qvatvor);  qvl-nns  (for 
qvlnqvl-nus,  qvinc-nus,  qyinqve);  Bd-nns  (sex);  septS-nns  (for 
septem-nuB,  septen-nns);  octO-nus  (octo);  nOvS-inns  (for  nAvam- 
nus);  d9nu8  (for  dddmlnus  ?  dec-nos);  vXce-nus,  twenty  each  (for 
vlcent-nu8,  vlglnti);  txIcS-nns,  thirty  each  (trlglnta)',  &c.;  centS-nns, 
a  hundred  each  (for  oentnm-nus,  the  vowel  being  assimilated  to 
what  is  found  in  others) ;  dUcS-nus,  two  hundred  each  (for  docent- 
niis) ;  trdcSnus,  three  hundred  each  (trSoent-) ;  qvadrlngG-nuB,  four 
hundred  each  (qvadrlngent-),  &c.    See  Appendix. 

(f)  From  names  of  trees  and  other  materials:  ftoer-nns,  ofntctpte 
(&cer-);  &d&n^inti-nua,  hard  as  diamond  (adafjLavTipos)\  AmftrftdL- 
nus,  of  marjoram  (ajnSjr&co-) ;  cdr&sX-nns  (retron.),  cherry-coloured 
(c6r&B0-) ;  cocol-nu8,  scarlet  (oocco-) ;  cdlur-nu8,  of  hazel  (for  cdr 
rfiU-nus,  cdrfllo-);  dbor-nus,  of  ivory  (db5r-);  fexrfU^-os  (Lucr.* 
once),  hluish'green  (fdrrOgdn-;  ferroglneas  is  more  usiral);  qver- 
nue,  oaken  (for  .  qverd-nus,  qvercu-).  See  also  sallg-nagy  &c.,' 
§826. 

a.  Substantives:  B24 

(a)  Masculine:  ftdnna,  a  berry;  agnus,  a  tamh;  alUAu,  a  year; 
ftnns,  a  ring;  &8lnus,  an  ass;  c&chlnnus,  a  laugh  (comp.  icaxaC^(v); 
oircI-nuB,  a  pair  of  compasses  (eirco-);  ddmXnuB,  a  lord  (ddmftn) ; 
famus,  an  oven;  glnnus  or  liinnuB,  a  mule^  the  mother  being  an  ass 
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(comp.  yiwos,  Xvvos) ;  mannna,  a  coach  horse  (Keltic  ?) ;  pampinus, 
a  'Vines hoot;  paxmus,  a  piece  of  cloth  (comp.  tt^ws);  p&nus,  (i) 
ihread  on  the  bobbin^  (a)  a  spelling  (from  irfivos^.)\  pugnus,  a  Jist 
(comp.  TTvJ,  Trvyftj});  rlclnus,  a  sheep  tick;  som-nus,  sleep  (comp. 
s6p-or);  sdnus,  a  sound;  stumus,  a  starling;  tal>aiiiiB,  a  gadjly; 
tomuB,  a  lathe  (torqvSre,  comp.  ropvor). 
yema,  a  house  sla*ve. 

(b)  Proper  names  (some  are  Etruscan):  Cinna;  Perpenna  or 
Perpema;  Porsezma  (Verg.),  Porsdna  (Hor.,  Mart.,  Sil.);  Sasema; 
bisexina;  Spuriiina;  Tlialna;  ViYemia.     Cf.  §  838  r. 

(r)  Feminine:  alnus,  an  alder j  comus,  a  cornel  tree;  firazlnus, 
an  ash  Tree;  omus,  a  mountain  ash;  yanxiiis,  a  ^winnowing /an, 

acna,  a  plot  120  feet  square;  anc^bia  (L.  Mull.),  quinsj;  (comp. 
dyxovrjj  angSre) ;  antemna,  a  sailyard;  flscl-na,  a  rush  basket  (flsco-) ; 
fusclna,  a  three-pronged  spear  (comp.  farca) ;  gfina,  a  cheek  (comp. 
•yeWf ,  a  jaeuj) ;  nundl-naa  (pl.)»  market-day  (n5no-,  die-) ;  pSglna, 
a  leaf  of  a  book,  &c.  (comp.  panggre);  p&tl-na,  a  dish  (p&tSre? 
comp.  TraTavTf,  Sicil.  ^araurj) ;  penna,  a  <wing  (in  old  Latin  pesna  or 
petna;  comp.  Trerca-Bai)]  pema,  a  ham;  pinna,  a  feather;  pugna,  a 
battle  (comp.  pugnus);  rundna  (generally  given  as  runclna),  a 
planing  instrument  (comp.  nmc&re,  pvKavri)\  sanna,  a  grimace 
(comp.  aawai)\  sarclna,  a  bundle  (sarcire,  to  close)  \  sqvatina,  a 
skate-fish  (comp.  sqT&lns,  a  fish)\  transenna,  a  net;  ulna,  an  arm 
(comp.  (uXciny);  uma,  a  pitcher  (comp.  tlrdre,  to  burn). 

(d)  Neuter:  comum  (mgre  frequently  comu),  a  horn  (comp. 
K€pai)\  fasclnum,  a  charm  (comp.  fiaa-Kavos)'^  lignum,  fire^uood 
(llg-are?);  pa^tinum,  a  tnvo-pronged  fork;  pfinum  (§  398),  a  store 
of  provisions^  &c. ;  reg-num,  a  kingdom  (rSg-dre) ;  scanmum,  a 
bench  (comp.  scab-ilium) ;  signum,  a  seal;  stagnum,  a  pool,  pent  up 
water?  (comp.  (rrtyavo')]  stannum,  an  alloy  of  sil'ver  and  lead; 
tlgnum,  a  beam, 

Inmo  [       '^^^^  suffix  in  Greek  forms  participles  middle  and  passive ;  Sjs 
'        e.g.  'nmT'6fji€vos,  rvi/^-a/iei^or,  rervfi-fievos^  Sec, 

ser-umna,  sorronu  (alpofievrj,  excited  mind) ;  al-unmus,  a  nursling 
(ftl-Sre) ;  autumnus,  Autumn  {the  increasing  year,  auctu-) ;  Clitum- 
nus,  a  river  in  Umbria;  cdlumna,  a  column  (comp.  cul-men,  cel-sns); 
da-mnum,  a  loss  (properly  a  gift,  d&-re;  or  akin  to  bairavri);  f5- 
xnina,  a  woman  (comp.  fe-tns,  &c.  §  800);  gSmlnus,  t*ivin;  IftmmTna 
(lamna),  a  plate  of  metal;  terminus,  a  bound  (comp.  repfia) ;  Vert- 
iimnus,  the  god  of  change  (vert-fire). 

The  same  suffix  is  seen  in  the  and  pers.  plur.  of  indicative  and 
subjunctive  passive  of  tenses  formed  from  present  stem :  e.  g.  am&- 
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mini,  amablminl,  amalsajxiliil,  amSmlnl,  amaTfimlnl,  §  572:  and  in 
an  old  sing,  imperative  fonn;  e.g.  prsaf amino,  §  587. 

Compare  also  -mSn,  §  850. 

"^^^I        Some  are  probably  compounds  with   stems    of   gen-,  S26 
^         gl-gn-6re ;  others  have  a  c  turned  into  g  by  the  influence 
qf  the  nasal;  others  are  formed  on  their  analogy. 

ftWe-gnuB,  ofJ!r  (ftwet-);  ftpm-gnus  (Plaut.,  Plin.),  qf  <wHd 
boar  (&pro-) ;  bfinl-gniiB,  kindly^  liberal  Qwell-bom  ?  bdnd-gdn-) ;  fikba- 
ginus  (Cato),  of  beans  (f&ba-) ;  Ilig-nus,.  of  holm  oak  (nSc-) ;  Aleir 
ginus,  of  the  olive  (Olea-);  m&li-gnus,  stingy  (mSIe-gSn-);  prlyl-gnns 
(subst.),  bom  from  one  parent  only,  i.e.  a  stepson  (privo-gen-); 
8£Llg-nu8,  of  (willofiv  (s&lic-). 

For  terrlgena,  8cc.  see  §  995 ;  for  magnus,  dignus,  §  823. 

-tino  Adjectives:  anno-tinus,  a  year  9A/?  (anno-);  craa-ttnns, g?? 

qf  to-morro<w  (eras);  dlfl-tinus,  long  continued  (din); 
homo-tinus,  of  this  year  (homo-) ;  prifl-tinus,  of  former  times 
(prlus;  comp.  magis  for  magius);  sSro-tinns  (Plin.,  Col.},  late 
(sSro-). 

-ur-no        diur-nu8,  by  day  (dins-,  dies-,  §  341  n.,  comp.  nfUlliu;  or  s.^ 

for  diOY-drlnns?);  diut-umuB  (in  Ovid  always  diHtar- 
nus),  for  long  (comp.  diHt-ins);  lal>nmum,  broad-leaved  trefoil; 
noctu-mus,  by  night  (noctu-);  B&t-nmus  (Saetumus),  god  oi  pro- 
duce} (s&to-,  B6-r6re);  t&cltnmus,  silent  (t&clto-);  yibumnsi,  the 
^wayfaring  tree, 

-er-no  c&vema,  a  cave  (c&TO-);  dstema,  a  reservoir  (dsta-); 
fustema,  the  knotty  part  of  a  fir-tree  (fiisti-»  a  club) ; 
gtibema  (pl.)f  rudders  (comp.  KvjScpraj/);  Mb-emus,  in  qvinter 
(Mgrn-j  cf.  §  86.  5);  hOdiemns,  of  to  Jay  (ho-,  dius,  or  die-);  Infer- 
nuB,  belotw  (InfSTO-);  l&cema,  a  cloak;  L&vema,  goddess  of  gain; 
ItLcema,  a  lamp  (comp.  ItLci-,  liic5re);  sUper-nus,  above  (sfix^dxo-); 
t&b-ema,  a  booth  (from  t&b-tUa,  aplankl).    See  also  §  823  r. 

-ter-no       i.  e.  -no  suffixed  to  stems  in  -t6ro  or  -tri,  or  to  adverbs  s^^ 
in  -ter.     In  some  the  t  perhaps  is  radical. 

se-temns,  for  ever  (sbvo-,  comp.  sB-tat-);  al-ter-nns,  alternate^ 
every  other  (al-tero-);ez-teniu8,  outside  (ez-tero-);  ftfttemua,  of  a 
.  brother  (fWlter-,  comp.  (jypdrep-);  hes-temns,  of  yesterday  (comp. 
Ii6ri,  x^^^)»  in-ter-nuB,  inside  (in-ter);  lantema  (l&tema),  a  lan- 
tern; ma.ter-nu8,  of  a  mother  (mater-);  naBsitema,  a  ftuatering  pot 
(said  to  be  from  naBO-,  temo-,  ^ith  three  noses);  p&temns,  of  a 
father  (pftter-);  sempItemiiB,  everlasting  (comp.  Bemp-er,  §540); 
v6ter-nufl,  lethargy  (vfitttB-). 
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-ano  I.   Adjectives:^  830 

(«)  with  ft  as  stem  vowel:  cftnus,  hoary;  sft-nus,  sound 
(comp.  (Tczos) ;  ▼a-ntis,  empty  (comp.  y&c-uus). 

(h)    from  appellatives: 

ftpi-anuB,  of  bees;  name  of  Muscatel  grape  (ftpl-);  arc-anus, 
secret  (comp.  area-,  arcere) ;  Camp-asus,  of  the  plains  a  Campa^ 
man  (Campo-) ;  castell-smus,  of  a  fortress  (castello-) ;  decilniaiius, 
of  the  tenth  (e.g.  a  tithe  farmer;  a  soldier  or  the  tenth  legion,  &c.; 
d^ctkma-);  font-anus,  of  the  spring  (font!-);  germanus,  of  the  full 
blood;  hfLm-anus,  <«/*  man  (hdmdn-) ;  insU-anus  (Cic.  once),  of  an 
island  (insiUa-) ;  L&t&r-anns,  a  family  name  (IfttSr-^?);  mSrldi-anus, 
of  midday y  southern  (merldle^) ;  mont-anus,  (f  the  mountains  (mon- 
ti-);  mund-anus,  of  the  universe  (mundo-);  n5n-anus  (Tac),  of 
the  ninth  legion  (ndna-);  oppid-aaus,  of  the  tofwn  (oppldo-)^  p&g- 
anus,  of  a  village  (pSgo-) ;  pridi-anus,  of  the  day  before  (prldie-) ; 
prim-anus,  of  the  first  legion  (prima-) ;  public-anus,  of  the  public 
revenue  (publico-) ;  pilte^anus  (Plin.,  Gol.),  cf  a  fwell  (pHteo-) ; 
qVdtldi-anus,.  daily  (quotldie-);  rustic-anus,  of  the  country  (rustlco-); 
urb-Snus,  of  the  city  (urbl-) ;  vStdr-anuS)  «///,  veteran  (vfitas-) ; 
vlc-4uias,  of  a  hamlet  (vico-). 

froiil  propel"  namej?^  {c)  of  places:  Afiic-anus,  of  the  province 
^among  the  Afri  (Afri-ca);  Alb-anus  (Alba);  AlUf-anus  (Allifse); 
AteU-ftnus  (Atella) ;  Gorlol-anus  (G6rl511) ;  CUm-anus  ((Tuma) ;  Fre- 
gell-anus  (Fregell»);  Fund-anus  (Fundi);  Qalllc-anus,  of  the  pro- 
vince among  the  Gauls  (GaUlca-);  L&blc-anus  (Lablcum);  PsBSt- 
anus  (PsBstum) ;  Pilte61-anus  (PUteoli) ;  B5m-anus  (Boma) ;  Saranus, 
Sarranus,  of  Tyre  (Sarra) ;  also  a  surname  of  the  Atilian  clan ;  i.  q. 
Sen^mus  (Momm.  C.  1.  R,  No.  549);  Silanus,  Surname  of  Julian 
clan  (sna)  but  cf.  Lucr.  6.  1265);  83rracus-anus  (Sjhr&ctLsse);  TliJSb- 
"aaius  (Thebsd) ;  TusciU-anus  (Tusculum) ;  and  others. 

(d)  of  persons:  Clnn-anus  ^Cinna) ;  Sull-anus  (Sulla). 

(e)  Compounds  formed  immediately  from  a  preposition  and  its 
case: 

antSlftc-anus,  before  daylight  (ante  luuem) ;  antemerldl-anus,  in 
the  forenoon  (ante  meridiem) ;  antesign-anus,  in  front  of  the  standards 
(ante  signa) ;  circumpftd-anus,  round  the  Po  (circum  Fadum) ;  cis- 
rlien'-anus,  on  this  side  of  the  Rhine  (cis  Rhenum) ;  pOmSridl-anus, 
in  the  afternoon  (i>0Bt  meridiem) ;  subsign^-anus,  of  the  reserve  (sub 
slgnis);  suburb-anus,  near  the  city  (sub  urbem);  transmont-anus, 
beyond  the  mountains  (trans  montes);  transp&d-ftnus;  transrlien- 
ftnus. 

%,     Substantives:  (a)  ftnus  (see  §  824);  Diana,  the  goddess  of^i^ 
the  day  (die-);  J&nus  (for  Dianus),  the  god  of  the  day,  fanum,  a 
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shrine  (fSrri);  grftnum,  a  grain;  Uiia,  <utool  (comp.  Xd)^); 
xnembr-ftna,  sAin  (membro-) ;  pft&iu  (see  §  824) ;  qvartajia,  sc.  felirls, 
a  quartan  ague  (qvarta-) ;  rSrXUi,  a  frog  (comp.  r&-Yiis,  hoary) ;  fiUy- 
&nus,  the  fwood  god  (silya-);  VcdcaiLiu,  the  fire  god. 

-i-SAO        Adjectives  in  -axLiu,  derived  from  stems,  chiefly  of  proper  831 
nameS)  with  suffix  -lo: 

Accl-anu8,  of  Accius  (Acdo-);  JBxnlll-flJiiUi,  belonging  to  the  JEmi- 
Han  clan  (Emilia-) ;  Asi-anus,  ojf^  Asia  (Asia-) ;  Csea&xl-4Uius,  belong- 
ing to  Casar^s  (Gasareus,  of  Casar;  e.  g.  Casaria  or  Gsaearea  oeleiitas. 
Casar'^s  quickness;  Casarlana  celexltaB,  quickness <,  like  Cesar's);  Cice- 
ron-ianuB,  of  Cicero  (CicdrGn-) ;  daudi-aniui,  of  a  Claudius  (Glaudio-) ; 
FftW-anus,  of  a  Fabian,  or  of  the  Fabian  clan  (Fabio-,  Fabla^); 
Marl-anus,  ofMarius  (M&rlo-);  MnSn-lanus,  ofMilo(i,q.  IQlonins); 
Orclnl-anus  (Mart.),  of  a  dead  man  (Ordnus,  a  dweller  with  deatb^ 
orco-);  Pompel-anuB,  of  Pompeius  (Pompelo-);  prsBtfiri-anus,  of  the 
prator's  camp  (prsetorio-) ;  Sejanus  (Selo-);  SiummaolaiLiis,  of  a 
diveller  in  Undertivall  (gWTTiTnmnlo-) ;  TIMrl-anus,  of  Tiberius;  Teren- 
tl-anos,  of  Terentius  (Terentio-) ;  Trajaxiiis ;  and  others. 

-It-Ano       Probably  from  the  Greek  suffix  -myj,  or  in  analogy  sj} 
therewith.     (Properly  it  denotes  of  the  people  of:) 

AntipolXtanus,  of  Antipolis  (AntlpoU-^;  O&dXtazLUS,  of  Gades,  i.e. 
Cadiz  (Gadl-) ;  MasslUtanus,  of  Marseilles  (MaflSllla-) ;  PaAormlta- 
ntts,  of  Panormus  (Panormo-);  Taur6mtoltanu8,  of  Tauromenium 
(Taiuromenio-);  Tdmltanus,  of  Tomi  (Tfimo-). 

-Ono  I,  Adjectives:  VTC^^ojitheadlongt<withfaceforfivard(jDm-).iy^ 

2,  Substantives;  (a)  Masc.  and  neut.:  odl-onus,  a  farmer 
(c51-6re);  donum,  a  gift  (d&-re);  patr-onus,  a  patron  (patr-). 

(J>)  Feminine:  aanona,  tU  year's  supply  of  com  (anno-); 
Bellona,  the  luar  goddess  (bello-);  canpona,  a  tavern  (c5pa-, 
canp-Qn-);  cOrona,  a  cro<wn;  L&tona,  a  goddess  (comp.  Aijro));  ma- 
trona,  a  married  (woman  (m&tr-);  persona,  a  mask  (pers6n&re?); 
PiSmona,  Fruit  goddess  (pdmo-). 

Fpr  octonu9,  nonus  (whence  nOnso,  pi.  the  ninth  day)  see  §  833  a. 
•finQ  Sm^JiMB,  pleasant ;  podna,  a  penalty  (comp.  pilnire). 

-flno  I.    Adjectives:  Importnniis,  »»j^^3!jo»/z^/^(<iu/Vi&o2<//z^r/?  ^33 

<        In,  portu-);  JSjnnus,  fasting;  opportonus,  in  front  of  the 
port,  ready  at  hand  (ob  portum). 

2.  Substantives:  cUnsB  (pi.),  a  cradle  (for  cfiblna?  cfib-fin); 
fortuna,  ybr/{/n^  (fortl-;  comp.  noctl-,  noctu-) ;  l&cuna  (or  ItLcnna), 
a  hole  (Iftcu-);  Neptnnus,  the  sea  god  (perhaps  ptirrofjievos,  §  825); 
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-  '  -       - 

Portunus,  ^(!>//  of  harbours  (porta-);  prona,  a  live  coal;  prunuin,  a 
plum;  tribunua,  a  tribe's  chief  (tribu-);  V&cuna,  a  Sabine  goddess 
(comp,  T&oftre,  ▼d.cuns). 

-aano)         i.     Adjectives:   aonus  (or  fthenxui),  of  bronze  (for  sas-  836 
-8tto  (        mis,  from  SBSi-:  the  Umbrian  has  abesnes);  ftUenug,  of 
another,   alien   (ftUo-);   figtous,  needy  (6tf5r©);   obsctoua,   illboding; 
pl5nus,/«//  (cornp.  pl§re);  sSrenus,  calm;  terrSnua,  earthly  (tensi,). 

Abydenus,  of  Abydos  (Ab^do) ;  Cyalconus,  of  Cyzicos  (Cyzloo). 

For  TicSxiua  and  other  numerals  see  §  8*3  b. 

a-  Substantives:  (a)  feminine:  ftvena,  oats;  camena  (casmena 
ace.  to  Varro),  a  Muse  (comp.  car-men);  c&tena,  athain;  c§na 
(cesna,  Fest.),  supper;  crtbnena,  a  purse;  s^ena,  lead  ore;  hftbena, 
a  rein  (hftbSre);  h&rena,  sand;  Isena,  a  cloak  (comp.  ^aivcu,  §110. 
3) ;  lanlena,  a  butcher's  stall  (ISnlo^) ;  lena,  a  ba^d;  utrena,  an  omen, 
a  ne^  year's  gift;  vena,  a  vein;  verbena  (pi.),  boughs  of  myrtle, 
&c.  used  in  religious  acts. 

(b)  Neuter:  caenum,  mud;  fSnnm  (fOBnum),  hay;  frfaum,  a  rein; 
"v^namimj  poison;  vennm  (only  in  accus.  §  369)* 

-1-too         i.e.  -too  suffixed  to  stems  in  -lo.  837 

Proper  names:  Anildlenus,  Avidienns,  G&tioniu,  Labienus, 
N&Bidlenus,  Vettlenus,  and  others. 

-Il-Sno        cantilena,  a  tune  (oantu-). 

-Inp  (In  some  of  the  following  words  the  length  of  the  1  is  S38 

not  proved.) 

I.    Adjectives:  (a)  from  appellatives: 

ftdultdrlnus,  spurious  (adultdro-);  agnlnuB,  of  a  lamb 
(agno);  ftn&tlniis  (Plant.,  Petr.),  of  a  duck  (ftn&t-);  angvinus,  of  a 
snake  (angvl-);  ans6iinii8  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  a  goose  (ansdr-);  &prinuB, 
of  a  fwild  boar  (&pro-);  &iidtiniiB  (Plin.),  ^  a  ram  (&riSt-);  aus- 
trlnus,  southern  (austro-) ;  c&nlniu,  of  a  dog  (c&n-) ;  c&prinus,  of  a 
goat  (capro-) ;  cervinus,  of  a  deer  (cervo-) ;  coUinus,  of  a  hill  (colli-) ; 
cOlnmblnus,  of  a  dove  (cdlnmbo-);  cdqvlniLB,  of  a  cook  (cOqvo-); 
corvlnuB,  of  a  raven  (corvo-) ;  diviniu,  of  a  god  (divo-) ;  ^qvinus, 
of  a  horse  (dqvo-);  femlninuB,  of  a  vjoman  (fSmlna-);  festlnus, 
hasty  (comp.  con-fes-tlm) ;  fOrlnus  (Plant,  once),  of  a  thief  (fflr-) ; 
gdnuinuB,  of  a  ja<w  (comp.  yiws) ;  native  (gi-gn-6re) ;  hlrcinuB,  of 
a  goat  (hirco-) ;  InOpInus,  unexpected  (comp.  oplnftil) ;  leOnlnus,  of 
a  lion  (leto-) ;  Idpdrinns,  of  a  hare  (Idpds-) ;  l&plnus,  of  a  <wolf 
(lllpo-) ;  m&riims,  of  the  sea  (m&ri-) ;  masdU-lnus,  of  a  male  (maff* 
ctUo-);  mnuinus,  of  a  kite  (xnDuo-);  pfirdgrlnus,  of  abroad  (pdrfigre); 
pordnus,  of  a  pig  (porco-) ;  sOricinus  (Plant,  once),  of  a  shrew 
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mouse  (sSrtc-);  BflpbraSf  <with  face  uptward;  tanrlnus,  of  a  hull; 
ursinnB,  of  a  bear  (iirso-) ;  verrlnus,  of  a  boar  pig  (y«rrl-) ;  Tdtfiri- 
nus,  of  beasts  of  burden  (comp,  Ydlidre);  TlclnuB,  of  the  street^  neigh- 
bour (yico-);  vlttmnuB,  of  a  calf  (YittUo-);  YOlplniu,  of  a  fox 
(yolpl-) ;  and  others. 

(^)  From  proper  names  of  places:  Alblniu,  a  cognomen  of  the 
Postumian  clan  (AIIml?);  Alplnus  (Alpes,  pi.);  Arldnns  (Arlda); 
C&pItGllnuB  (C&pItOlium) ;  Caudinns  (Caudlmn) ;  CoU&tlniiB  (CMlla- 
tia);  EaqvUlnuB  (EsqtYllla);  F&?entlBUB  (perhaps  for  Ferenttnlnus 
from  Ferentinuni) ;  Lftnttviniu  (Laauvliuii) ;  L&tlniu  (Latiuin) ;  MS- 
duUInuB  (Medullia) ;  P&l&tinuB,  biit  in  Martial  P&lfttiniis  (Palatlum) ; 
FraneBtinaB  (FrsBneste);  Re&tlnuB  (Beate);  BliSginiui  (Bheglom); 
T&rentlniiB  (Tarentum) ;  ventLslniu  (Vennsla) ;  and  others. 

AventlnuB,  QvirlniiB,  SablnuB,  are  of  uncertain  origin. 

(e)  From  pi-oper  names  of  persons;  chiefly  from  such  as  were 
originally  appellatives: 

They  are  used  as  substantives,  being  surnames: 

AlblxLUB  (AIIiub);  AfiLtOninus  (AatOnlufi);  AqvUinuB  (Aanlla?); 
Atr&tinuB  (AtratUB?);  AugtirinuB  (Augur);  AugUBtinuB  (Augastas); 
CasGuiiiUB  (OsBBo) ;  CalvlnuB  (CalvuB) ;  GictLrlnuB  (CXcur) ;  CorvlnuB 
(Coitub);  CriBPlnuB  (CtIbpub)  ;  FUbnlninns  (FlaminiOB  or  fULzaen?); 
FrontlnuB  (Fronto?);  JuBtlnuB  (Justus);  LactHdnus  (Laotuca);  Ls- 
▼Inus  (L89YUB);  Longlnus  (Longus);  LuBClnus  (Luscus);  M&cerinus 
and  BKacrinus  (HEacer) ;  Vamercinus  (Kamercus) ;  Mandnus  (Man- 
cub);  MarceUlnus  (UarceUns);  MeBsalllnuB  (Messalla);  HdtdllniiB 
(Mdtellus) ;  P»tinus  (Patus) ;  Plautinus  (Flautus) ;  BOfinus  (RufUs) ; 
Batumlnus  (S&tumus);  Sextinus  (Sextus  or  Sestus);  Trldplt&ius 
(triceps) ;  and  some  othei-s. 

Compare  orclnus,  of  Orcus  or  death  (Orcus);  Plautinus,  of 
Plautus  (Plautus). 

a.    Substantives:  *  8 

(^7)  Masculine:  conciibirus  (concubina),  a  concubine  (com,  otlb- 
ftre);  inqvll-inus,  a  lodger  (in  c61-ere);  Ittpinus,  a  lupine;  pulvlnus, 
a  cushion;  sobrinus  (sobrlna  f.),  a  second  cousin,  sister's  chiidl 
(s6r0r-). 

Csdolna  (Cacus);  Canlna  (oanls?);  Pordna  (porca?). 

(b)  Feminine:  carpinus  (-Inus?),  the^  hornbeam;  pinua  (cf 
§  398),  a  pine  tree  (for  pic-nus?  cf,  §  no,  i;  and  comp.  irlrvs); 
saplnus  (-Inus?),  a  kind  of  pine  tree;  idnus  (sinum),  0  tankard, 

axvina  (Verg.),  grease;  caplna  (Col.),  an  onion  hed  (capa-); 
c&rlna,  a  keel;  camlflcina,  place  of  t^rture^  torture  (caniifez) ;  Sri- 
na,  meal  (comp.  farr-);  f6dlna  (pi),  mines  (f5d«-re)j  galllna,'  a  hen 
(gaJlo-);  l&piddina  (pL),  ftone  ^ufuries  (lapid-,  oad-^);  nSptnn 
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(Col.),  a  colza  or  coleseed  bed  (nftpo-) ;  6pIflcSiia  (Plaut.),  oflldna, 
a  ^workshop  (officio-,  §  929  a);  pfiridtlns?  (parletlii»?),  ruins  (p&- 
ri6t-) ;  piscina,  a  fish-pond  (pisci-) ;  pdpina,  a  cookshop  (cf.  c6(1Y0-, 
§  118.  a);  porrlna  (Cato),  a  leek  bed  (porro-);  pmina,  hoarfrost 
(comp.  pro,  prsB,  irpiat) ;  rS.pliia,  pillage  (r&p6-re) ;  rftpina,  turnip 
(rftpo-) ;  rfigUia,  a  queen  (rSg-) ;  rSslna,  resin  (prjTimf) ;  rulna,  a  fall 
(m-4re);  s&glna,  stuffings  food  (comp.  o-arrrti/);  b&IIiub,  pi.  (also 
Bfilinnm),  saltpits  (s&l-,  s&llre) ;  8C0l)iiia,  a  rasp  (sc&b-ore) ;  spina, 
a  thorn  (for  splclna,  from  spica-};  vagina,  a  sheath;  urina,  urine 
(comp.  oupov), 

Agilpplna  (Agrlppa) ;  Faustina  (Faustus) ;  Flancina  (Flanous). 

(c)     Neuter:  cfttinum  (also  catlnus,  m.),  a  dish;  Wrwim,  Jlax ; 
Tlnum,  ivine  (comp.  vl-Us,  vlere,  to  twine), 

-c-Ino         Cloftcina,  goddess  of  se^ujers  (do&ca) ;  medl-c-lna,  medical  840 
art  (medico-,  m6dSre) ;  mortl-cinus  (adj.),  carrion  (mortl-). 

-t-Ino  I.   Adjectives:  clandestinus,  secret  (comp.  dam);  Intes- 

tlnuB,  internal  (Intus);  Ubertinus,  of  the  class  Qi  freed- 
men  (liberto-);  m&tilt-lnus,  in  the  morning  (mftttlta»  the  dawn); 
mddl-ast-lnus,  from  the  middle  of  the  city,  hence  a  drudge  (medio-, 
cforrv);  pauper-tlnus  (Varr.,  GelL),  poor  (paupdr-);  rdp-ent-inus, 
sudden  (repentl-) ;  vesper-tinus,  of  the  evening  (vespdr-). 

For  proper  names  see  §  838  ^.  r. 

a.     Substantives:   cortlna,   a  boiling  pot;  Ubitlna,  goddess  of 
funerals;  sentlna,  bilge-water. 

-lino  clUlna,  a  kitchen  (for  coc-lina?  coqvo-) ;  dlscIpUna,  train-  84Z 

ing  (disc-Ip-tUo-,  discfire);  sterqivl-llnum  (Phsedr.),  a 
dungheap  (for  stercdrlnum?  stercds-) ;  tabllnum,  a  registry 
(t&biUa-). 

-tr-Ino        From  stems  in  -tor,     (For  the  omission  of  0  compare  843 
the  ending  -trio,  §  782.) 

doc-tr-lna,  learning  (ddoSre) ;  UUtr-lna  (l&Tfttrina),  a  privy 
fl&vare);  pls-tr-lnum,  a  mill;  pls-tr-lna,  a  bakehouse 
(pIs-fire,  to  pound);  sfl-tr-lna,  a  cobbler's  shop  or  trade 
(sn-fire);  tex-tr-lnum,  weaving  (tez-6re);  tons-tr-lna,  a 
barber's  shop  (tondSre). 


vii.    Stems  ending  in  -nl,  -n.  843 

-ni  I.    Adjectives:  Imm&nlB,  wild  (ia,  m^o-;  **in  carmine 

Saliari  Cerus  manus  intelligitur  creator  bonus,"  Festus, 
p.  taa,  Mull.);  iD&DHa,- empty ;  ml&nlB  (rare),  obliging  (comp.  mH- 
nus);  onmis,  all;  segnlrt,  lazy;  eollemnis,  customary. 
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2.  Substantives:  anmls  (m.),  a  river;  cltlnis  (m.  f.),  a  bauncb; 
crlnis  (m.),  hair;  flnlB  (m.  f.),  a  boptndary  (for  fld-nls,  flnd-en); 
fOnls  (m.),  a  rope;  Ignis  (m-),  Jire;  m&ne  (n.),  the  morning;  xnAiies 
(m.  pi.),  the  spirits  beiov;;  moenia  (n.  pi.),  ivalls;  mlknla  (n.pL), 
duties  (same  as  nuenla) ;  pftnls  (m.),  a  loaf  of  bread;  pSnis  (m.  for 
pes-nis;  comp.  Trcor,  ircKT^Br))'^  rSnes  (m.  pi.),  kidneys. 

On  c&nis  (m.  f.),  a  dog^  see  §  448. 

-On  (-In)     Substantives:  cftro  (i.),  flesh  (comp.  Kp€as);  hOmo  (m.  844 

also  lifimo,  §  449,  and  with  old  stem  in  -On),  a  mar. 
(hftmo-,  ground)]  nOmo,  no  one  (ne,  hOmo);  tnrbo  (m.),  a  whirl 
(comp.  turba-). 

-gOn(-gln)  Substantives:   aspergo  (f.),  a  j/r/;zi/m^  (adsparg-ere) ;  Us 

margo  (m.),  a  brink  (comp.  merg-toe,  to  dip);  ylzgo 
(f;),  a  girl  (viro,  a  man}  or  vIr-Sre,  to  be  fresh.  Curtius  and  Cors- 
sen  connect  it  with  the  root  of  opy-ao)). 

-fig-On  (-Sgin)  All  feminine:  ambago  (only  abl.  s.,  Manil.),  circuit 
(amb,  fig-Ore?);  oompfigo,  a  fastening  (com,  pavg- 
ere);  cOri-ago  (Col.),  a  skin  disease  (cOrlo-);  forr-ago,  a  mas'j 
(fiBJT-);  Xm&go,  a  likeness  (comp.  im-lt&rl;  perhaps  for  mlmi-tarl; 
comp.  yLLau-<r6ai);  indago,  an  encircling  (Indo,  fig-ere?);  liunb-ago 
(Kest.),  loin  disease  (lumbo-);  plumb-ago,  blacklead  (jBllxaaibo-)\  prd- 
pflgo,  a  slip  of  a  plant,  offspring  (pro,  pang-ere) ;  sartago,  a  frying- 
pan;  Biiffrfigo,  the  pastern,  as  if  broken  and  bent  up  (sub,  firang-Ore); 
vlra^,  a  bold  girl  (vIro-) ;  YOrago,  a  gulf  (vOrfi-re). 

-U-Sg-On  (-gin)    All  feminine :  cartilago,  gristle  (comp.  Kpcas) ;  sal^- 

lago  (Plin.),  saltness  (sal&o-);  similago  (Plin.),^)i^ 
flour  (slmlla-). 

-tig-On (-fU^)      All  feminine:  89r-ugo,  bronze-rust,  jealousy  (sbs-); 

alb-ugo,  a  disease  of  the  eye  (albo-) ;  ferr-ugo,  iron- 
rust  (ferro-) ;  Iftn-ugo,  do^ujny  hair  (l&na-) ;  aals-ugo,  saltness  (salso-) ; 
yespfo-ugo  (Plaut),  the  evening  star  (yespOro-). 

-Ig-On (-Igin)  All  feminine:  cSligo,  mist  (comp.  (dam,  cSlfi^re);  d»- 
pOtlgo,  ImpOtlgo,  a  scabby  eruption;  fiUigo,  soot;  in- 
tertrigo, a  galling  (Inter,  tn-,tOrOre) ;  l6nt-lgo,/r^f>^/fj  (VBaXL-^linseedy 
which  freckles  resemble);  lOlllgo,  a  cuttle  fish;  melligo,  bee-glue 
(mell-) ;  Orlgo,  a  source  (Orlrl) ;  porrigo,  scurf  (porro-,  leek  ?) ;  pru- 
rigo, itching  (prtLrlre) ;  rOblgo  (rUblgo),  rust  (rilb-ro-,  red) ;  scatur- 
Iglnes  Tpl.),  springs  (sc&tnrlre) ;  slUgo,  <ix)hite  <ujheat;  tentlgo,  tension 
(tento-);  yertlgo,  a  turn  (yertOre);  yltlllgo,  a  tetter;  1Ulg0|  fuoet 
(ado-). 

-d-On  (-din)    cardo  (m.),  a  hinge  (comp.  Kpa^v,  to  brandish) ;  grando  846 
(f.),  hail  (comp.  ;^c^afa,  §  126);  hftrundo  (f.),  a  reed; 
blrondo  (r.),  a  sfUiallo<w  (comp.  ;(fXid(0y,  §  134);  ordo 
(m.),  a  row. 
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-dd-dn  (-tLdXn)   Mrado  (f.),  a  leech;  testudo  (f,),  a  tortoue  (testa-, 

apotUd, 

-tUdOn  (-tUdln)   Feminine  abstract  substantives.     All  have  (appa-  847 

rently)  a  short  I  before  the  suffix,  except  the  deri- 
vatives from  sueto-  (in  which  a  syllable  has  dropped 
out)  and  yalStudo. 

agil-tudo,  sickness^  sorrow  (sBgro-);  altl-tndo,  height  (alto-); 
amarl-tudo  (Plin.  maj.  and  min.\  bitterness  (ftm&ro-);  ampU-tudo, 
twide  extent  (amplo-) ;  asperX-tudo  (Gels.),  rashness  (aspdro-) ;  as- 
svS-tudo  (for  assnetltiido),  hahit  (ad-sySto-):  so  also  consvetudo, 
desvdtudo,  mansvetudo ;  celsl-tudo  (Veil.),  highness;  so  as  a  title 
(God.  Theod.),  e.g.  your  Highness  (oelso-);  oUrl-tudo  (chiefly  Tac), 
renown  (claro-) ;  crassl-tudo,  thickness  (crasso-) ;  disslmlll-tudo,  un- 
likeness  (dis  Imill-);  ftcml-taAo,  ^rmness  (firmo-);  forti-tudo,  courage 
(fortl-);  li&bl-tudo,  habit  (for  habitltudo,  from  h&blto-);  Ml&rl-tudo 
(Plant.),  merriment  (liiUUro-);  laBSI-tudo,  weariness  (lasso-);  l&tl- 
tndo,  breadth  (l&to-);  Itol-tudo  (rare),  leniency  (ISni-);  lenU-tudo, 
sluggishness  (lento-);  llppl-tndo,  inflammation  in  the  eyes  (lippo-); 
longl-tndo,  /if;i^f i&  (longo-) ;  mzgBl'taAo,' greatness  (magno-);  moUI- 
tudo,  softness  (molll-) ;  multl-tado,  great  number  (multo-) ;  ndcessl- 
tudo,  necessity,  close  bond  (ndcesse);  partl-tndo  (Plaut.  twice),  a 
giving  birth  (partu-) ;  plngyl-tndo,  fatness  (pingvl-) ;  pulchrl-tudo, 
beauty  (pulcbro-);  sancti-tudo  (prx-Cic),  sacredness  (sancto-); 
slmBI-tudo,  likeness  (simlll-);  sOli-tudo,  loneliness  (s61o-);  solllcl- 
tudo,  anxiety  (solllcito-) ;  SY&vI-tudo  (prae-Cic),  sweetness  (svftvi-) ; 
ttofol-tudo  ( Varr.,  Suet.),  softness,  tender  years  (ttodro-) ;  turpl-tudo, 
ugliness,  disgrace  (turpi-);  T&lS-tudo,  health  (vftlSre);  vastl-tudo 
(old  prayer  in  Cato),  wasting  (vasto-) ;  viclssl-tudo,  change  (comp. 
vlcissim) :  and  many  others,  chiefly  words  quoted  by  Nonius  from 
the  early  dranmtists. 

-M-dn(-MIn)  All  feminine:  absOmMo  (Plaut.  Copt,  901),  consump-  848 

tion  (absflmfire,  with  pun  on  snmen) ;  aloedo,  kingfisher 
(comp.  dXicvdoi/);  c&pedo,  a  sacrificial  bowl  (c&ptoe;  comp.  c&pid-); 
cupp6do  (h\icv.),  desire  (comp.  cuppSdla,  ^//Varie'j,  ctip6-re) ;  dulcedo, 
sfiveetness  (duld-);  gr&vedo,  a  heavy  cold  (grftvl-);  interc&pedo,  an 
interval  (inter,  o&pdre);  teredo,  a  worm,  or  moth  (t6T-6re;  comp. 
r€pTid<ov) ;  torpedo,  numbness  (torpfire) ;  ILredo,  blight  (tlr-dre). 

-Id-dn (-IdXn)  All  feminine:  crdpldo,  an  edge  (from  Kprjmb^'i)', 
cftpido  (f.  except  as  a  god),  desire  (c&pd-re) ;  formXdo, 
dread  (forma-,  making  shapes  to  oneself  T) ;  libido,  lust 
(Ubere). 

-ta  JftYtols  (m.),  a  youth;  sdn-ez  (the  nom.  sing,  has  a  fur*  849 

ther  suffix),  an  old  man. 
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-6n  (-In)     fitlflten  (n.),  glue  (comp.  glfltd-,  adj.) ;  ingvan  (n.),  the 
groin;  pecten  (m.),  a  comb  (pect-dre);  pcfllis  (m.  no  nom. 
s\xi%^^  fine  flour  (comp.  ttoXi;)  ;  sangris  (m.)  and  sangven  (n.  §  449), 
blood;  ungven  (n.),  ointment  (img-4re). 

•mdn  (-min)  All  neuter  substantives,  chiefly  derived  from  verbs.  850 
Comp.  the  suffixes,  -mlno,  §  825,  -me&to,  §  792. 

(a)  From  vowel- verbs  with  stems  ending  in  -ft,  -il,  or  -L 

ftcil-men,  a  point  (&ca-iire) ;  oalceft-men  (Plin.),  a  shoe  (caloeft- 
re) ;  cantft-men  (Prop*,  once),  a  spell  (cantirre) ;  certft-men,  a  contest 
(certft-re);  cOnftmen  (Lucr.,  Ov.),  an  effort  (c6n&-rl);  cnrvjUmen 
(Ov.),  a  bend  (curvft-re);  durft-men  (Lucr.),  hardening  (dOrfl^re); 
liftmen,  a  blast  (flft-re) ;  also  (m.)  a  priest ;  fltl-men,  a  stream  (flu- 
0re);  fCrft-men,  a  hole  (f5rft-re,  to  bore);  fkindft-men  (Verg.,  Ov.),  a 
foundation  (ftmdft-re)-;  gestft-men,  a  twearing  article,  a  conveyance 
(gesta-re);  glftmdrft-men,  a  round  ball  (gl5merft-re) ;  ISnX-men 
(Hor.,  Ov.),  a  solace  (linl-re);  Iftyft-man,  an  alleviation  (IdvSr-xe); 
mOU-men,  an  effort  (mfiU-rl);  n1l-m«n,  a  fiod,  the  divine  *will  (nu- 
ire);  nUtrl-men  (Ov.  once),  nourishment  (nutrl-re);  pl&oft^men, 
a  means  of  pacifying  (pl&cft-re);  pfttft-men,  a  clipping,  shell,  &c. 
rpiit&-re) ;  sOlft-men,  a  comfort  (8(nft-il) ;  stft-men,  the  moatp  thread 
(Bt&re);  st&ttl-men,  a  stay,  prop  (atfttu-toe);  Btrft-men  a  straw 
(stra-,  stemdre);  suffl-men  (Ov.  once),  incense  (luffl-ze);  snfflft- 
men,  a  drag  (sufllftre?);  tentiUmen  (Ov.),  an  attempt  (UaMrX%)\ 
▼6cft-men  (Lucr.),  a  name  (vOeft-re) ;  and  others. 

(jf)  From  other  verbs,  or  of  uncertain  derivation: 

abdOmen,  the  belly;  agmen,  a  train  (ftg-dre);  alWImttn  (Plin.), 
the  fwhite  of  an  egg  (albo-);  alumen,  alum;  angmen,  a  growth 
(aug-fire);  MtJlmen,  bitumen;  cftotlmen,  a  summit;  carmen,  a  song^ 
a  charm  (comp.  c&m6na,  §  836.  2);  c51(imen,  a  top,  tupport  (comp. 
oel-Biu) ;  cri-men,  a  charge  (comp.  ere-,  cemdre,  Kpiv€iv) ;  enlmen 
(contr.  for  columen;  rare  before  Augustan  age);  dlBdfmen,  a  dis- 
tinction (comp.  dl8cer;2-dre);  ddcftmen  (Lucr.  once),  a  lesson  (dOo-ftre); 
ez&men,  a  swarm j  the  tongue  of  a  ialance  (ex-ftg-ltare) ;  ffimein-,  a 
thigh;  ferrUmen,  solder  (ferro-);  flS-mlna  ^pl.),  bloodf  suvellings 
(comp.  (^Xfy-ctv);  firag-men,  a  fragment  (firang-ere);  germen,  a 
bud;  grftmen,  grass  (comp.  grandls,  grftnum);  MgtUnen,^/jf  ,*  Umen, 
a  lintel,  a  threshold;  lH-men,  a  light  (ItLo-Are);  mO-men  (for  md- 
▼Imen),  movement  (mSvOre);  nOmen,  a  name,  esp.  of  tne  clan; 
e.g.  ComeUus;  so  also  agnSmen,  an  additional  surname;  e.g.  Afri- 
canui;  oogndmen,  the  name  of  the  family;  e.g.  Solpio;  pnsnomen, 
the  individual  name;  e.g.  Lndus  (no-sc-ere);  6men,  an  omen;  rtg- 
Imen,  guidance  (rdg-Sre) ;  rftmen  (rare),  the  gullet  (comp.  rfl-mln- 
ftxe,  to  ehetw  the  cud)]   gagmen,  a  tuft  of  sacred  herbs;  saxmen 
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(Plaut.  once),  brushwood  (sarp-fire);  segmen  (rare),  a  cutting 
(aScfire);  BSmen,  seed  (s6-r6re);  specimen,  a  pattern  (spftcfi-re); 
BUbtS-mesi,  the  woof  (subtex-ore) ;  sH-inen,  cm  udder  (Btlg-6re); 
tdg-lmen  (teg-men),  a  covering  (t6g-«re);  tor-mma  (pi.),  gripes 
(torqv-ere);  yermlna,  gripes  (for  verml-min-?  verml-,  a  tworm); 
▼I-men,  a  withe  (vldre). 

-fin  All  masculine  (except  Juno):  many  are  personal  names:    851 

(a)  Appellatives:  «ro  (Vitr.,  Plin.),  a  basket;  fi«ft80,  a 
groom;  fileo  (rare),  a  gamester  (filea-);  &qyIlo,  the  northwind  (comp. 
&<|i^ao-,  dark-coloured) \  bSJUltro,  ajkster;  Mro,  a  doit;  bUbo,  an  owl 
(comp.  /Svoff);  bacoo,  a  babbler  (bncca-,  a  cheek)\  bOfo,  a  toad; 
buteo,  a  hawk;  caldtro,  a  kicker  (calci-);  cUo,  a  soldier^ s  servant; 
o&plto,  a  bi^'headed  man  (c&pftt-t);  c&po,  a  capon  (comp.  cftpo-); 
carbo,  a  coal;  canpo,  a  ta*vem-keeper  (comp.  icdfr-T/Xo^) ;  cento,  a 
patchwork;  cerdo,  an  artisan  (from  <c€p5off?);  cllo  (Fest.),  ha^in^ 
a  long  narrow  head;  c!niflo(Hor.),  an  assistant  at  the  toilet  (cf.§992) ; 
comblb-o  (rare),  a  boon  companion  (coni,  bib-toa) ;  e6mM-o  (Lucil., 
Varr.),  a  glutton  (oom6d-6re);  oommlUt-o,  a  fellow-soldier  (cam, 
mlldt-);  ooogerr-o  (Plaut.),  a  playfellow  (com,  gexra^);  cr&bro,  a 
hornet;  cUdo  (aM.  only;  Sil.),  a  skin  helmet;  dfilo,  a  staff  with 
a  sharp  point;  dptU-o,  a  feaster  (toiila-);  dqvlso  (Yarr.),  a  groom 
(6qvo-);  erro,  a  runaway  (errft-re);  ftonto,  with  a  hrge  fort* 
head  (front!-);  fullo^  a  fuller;  gftneo,  debauchee  (gSnea-);  gerr-o, 
a  trifler  (gerrar-);  li§luo,  a  glutton;  Iftbeo,  large-lipped  (l&blo-); 
latro,  a  mercenary  soldier;  hence  a  brigand  (comp.  Xarpcvcu'); 
16n,o,  a  pander;  leo,  a  lion  (comp.  XcW,  X^oin-);  llgo,  a  hoe;  lurco, 
a  glutton;  mango,  a  dealer;  ment-o,  \Ong-chinned  (mento-);  mlr- 
nmio,  a  gladi(itor,  who  wore  a  fish  (/lop/xvporO  on  his  helmet; 
mllcro,  a  sharp  point;  mUto  (i.q.  pSnis);  nfts-o,  with  a  big  nose 
(n&80-) ;  i^dbiUo,  a  worthless  follow  (n^blUa-) ;  palp-o,  a  flatterer 
(palpo-);  p&YO,  a  peacqck;  pSro,  a  rawhide  boot;  pdt&ao,  a  leg 
of  pork;  petro,  a  hardy  rustic  (ntrpa);  ponto,  a  punty  pontoon 
(ponti-?);  pfipln^o,  a  frequenter  of  eating-houses  (pdplna-);  prooo, 
a  crier  (pra,  TfiCvSre?);  prsBd-o,  a  robber  (prsB^^^);  pulmo,  a  lung 
(comp.  w\€Vfjici>v) ;  reno,  a  reindeer  (Keltic) ;  sabnlo.  gr^veHaainilo-); 
permo,  conversation  (aSr-fire,  tojoin,  sgr-ies);  sILo,  snub-nosed  (silo-); 
sp&do,  a  eunuch;  stfilo,  a  useless  sucker;  str&bo,  a  squinter;  subulo, 
a  flute  player  (Etruscan);  t^mo,  a  carriage  pole;  tiro,  a  recruit; 
trlco  (Lucil.),  a  trickster  (trica-);  udo,  a  felt  shoe;  vespillo,  a  corpse- 
bearer  at  night  (yespdra-) ;  umbo,  a  boss  (comp.  nmbillcuB,  ofificau) ; 
▼filfines  (pL),  volunteer  soldiers  (vel-le?);  unedo  (Plin.),  the  arbutus, 

JOno  (fern.);  comp.  also  §§  481,  505. 

(b)   Many  are  used  chiefly  or  exclusively  as  cognomina.    (In 
this  list  the  name  of  the  clan  is  added) : 

Bttcco,  of  the  Pompeian  clan  (vid.  supr.);  Buteo.  Fabian  (vid.  supr.);* 
Cftplto,  Fonteian,  &c.  (vid.  supr.) ;  Carbo,  Papirian  (vid.  supr.) ;  O&tc 
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Porcian  (Cftto-?);  Cerco,  Lutetian  (tailed^  jccpico-);  CIcdro,  vetcb 
many  TuUian  (Clcdr-);  Gorlitllo,  basket  man,  Domitian  (corbtUa-); 
Culleo,  bagman,  Terentian  (cnUeo-);  Dorao,  longback}  Fabian 
(dorso-);  Fronto,  a  surname  in  several  clans  (vid.  supr.);  Ksbm, 
Fabian,  ^*a  cxso  matris  utero  dictus"  (Plin.  7.  9.  7);  L&beo,  in 
several  clans  (vid.  supr.) ;  Latro,  Porcian  (vid.  supr.) ;  LIbo,  Marian 
and  Scriboniaii;  LurcOf  Auiidian  (vid.  supr.);  Mento,  Julian  (vid. 
supr.) ;  NAso,  in  several  clans  (n&so-) ;  N6ro,  Claudian  (Sabine  for 
*'fortis  ac  strenuus");  PWo,  splay fioO.,  rare  (pdd-);  PIso,  pease^ 
Calpumian  (piso) ;  Slxno,  flat  nosed  (idmo-)  \  8t61o,  Licinian  (vid. 
supr.) ;  Str&bo,  in  several  clans  (vid.  supr.) ;  Tappo,  Villian ;  T(Lti§ro, 
humpback\,  Cxlian  (ttlbSr-,  a  boil,  lump,  Sic.)\  VajTo,  btywlegged^ 
Terentian  (vftro-);  Vdldro,  Publilian;  Vulso,  <with  smooth  face}, 
Manlian  (vulso-,  plucked^) ;  and  some  others  (besides  those  in  -iAn). 

-iOn  (i)  Masculine:  (a)  appellatives:  ip 

arddl-io,  a  trifler;  binlo,  a  dsuce  (blno-);  centttxlo,  a  cap- 
tain (eentttrta-);  curdUlo,  a  «u)ee*vil;  oflrlo,  the  head  of  a  curia; 
decurlo,  a  commander  of  ten  (decurla-);  dtLplio  (old),  the  double; 
estlrio  (Plaut.  punning ;  Petr.),  a  hungry  man  (fietLr-Ire) ;  gozstUlo, 
the  qvindpipe  (comp.  Engl,  gargle);  blBtrlo,  an  actor  (Etruscan); 
libell-io,  a  bookseller  (Ubello-);  IfUL-lo,  a  stage  player  (lUdo-);  ma- 
t011-lo,  a  pot  (m&tella-) ;  mOrlo,  a  fool  (jia>po-) ;  mtUL-lo,  a  muleteer 
(mtUo-);  OpUio,  a  shepherd  (comp.  Ovi-,  and  cf.  §  94.  i  ^);  pftpQio, 
a  butterfly;  polllo,  a  currier  (pelll-);  pernio  (Plin.),  a  chilblain 
(penia^?) ;  puglo,  a  dagger  (pii«g-6re) ;  pUmUio,  a  dwarf  (pfiwilio-) ; 
pUslo,  a  little  boy  (pAso-,  comp.  pudro-) ;  qulnio.  a  cinq  (411I210-)  ; 
reatio,  a  ropemaker  (resU-) ;  saxmlo,  a  grimacer  (saima-) ;  8(flplo,  a 
staff  (comp.  a-Kti'irrpov)',  scopio,  a  grape  stalk;  sfinSc-io,  an  old  man 
(comp.  B6n-ec-) ;  senio,  a  seize  (sex,  sSno-) ;  septentilo,  the  north 
(sepxem,  trio,  a  star}  M.  MuUer^s  Lectures,  II.  p.  365);  stelio,  a 
gecko,  a  kind  of  spotted  lizard  (stella-);  T&lasslo,  a  cry  addressed 
to  a  bride;  tdnebrio  (Varr.),  a  sfivind/er  (tdnSbra-);  yespertillo,  a 
bat  (as  if  from  yespertllls,  of  the  evening);  flnio,  a  pearl  (ftno-?). 

(b)  Proper  names :  Ceplo,  Servilian  (capa-,  onion) ;  OfLtio,  Scri- 
bonian  (vid.  supr.);  Ol&brio,  Aeilian  (gl&bro-,  smooth,  hairless); 
PoUio,  Asinian  (paiillo-);  Scljpio,  Cornelian  (vid.  supr.);  Sdntelo, 
Claudian  (vid.  supr.). 

(z)  Feminine:  abstract  substantives  (a)  derived  from  verbs: 

allilvlo,  inundation  (ad  lavSxe);  c&plo,  an  acquisition;  ooUftYio 
(Liv.),  sweepings  (com,  l&y-are) ;  condldo,  terms  of  agreement  (con- 
dicere,  comp.  xnaledlc-us) ;  cont&gio,  contagion  (com,  ta;ig8re);  dido 
(no  nom.  s.),  rule  (comp.  die-,  dicdre?);  intemedo,  destruction  (la- 
ter, ndc-are);  Idglo,  a  body  of  soldiers  (16g-ere,  to  pick  up);  oblXylo, 
forgetfulness  (obUvi-sc-i) ;  obsldio,  a  blockade  (obsIdSrl);  ocddio, 
massacre  (occId-6re);   optlo,   a  choice;   hence  (m.?),  an  adjutant 
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(opt-fixe);  dplnlo,  opinion  (dpXn&rl);  rCglo,  a  district  (rdg-dre,  to 
mark  out  boundaries) ;  reUlglo,  a  scruple  (rdldgere) ;  Bosplola,  suspicion 
(^Sttsplcd-re) ;  usuc&pio,  acquisition  by  enjoyment  (iiso,  c&pd-re). 

(Jf)    Derived  from  noun  stems  in  -1; 

coxmuilQio,  sharing  in  common  (commtlnl-) ;  consortlo,  fellowship 
(consortl-) ;   portio,   a  share   (comp.   paxti-);    perdueUlo,   treason 
\perduem-);  reDolUo,  revolt  (rdbeUi-;;  t&Uo,  retaliation  (tSJl-). 

-dOn  hdmnn-clo,    a    mannikin    (hOmOn-) ;    comp.    senSdon-  853 

-tioa  Abstract  feminine  substantives  formed  from  supine  stems.  854 

Some  are  used  in  concrete  sense : 

(a)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  with  long  vowel  pre- 
ceding the  suffix  (the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident) : 

accflB-at-io,  an  accusation*^  ady6c-atlo,  legal  assistance;  SBstlm- 
atlo,  a  'valuation;  ftglt-aMo,  movement;  alterc-at-lo,  dispute;  ftm- 
at-lo  (Plant.),  caressing;  ambtU-at-lo,  a  promenade;  appell-at-io, 
an  appeal^  a  name;  &qY-at-io,  vjater^supply ;  ftr-at-io,  ploughing; 
assent-at-io,  fattery;  attxll)-tLt-lo,  assignment;  aud-It-Io,  hearings 
hearsay;  capt-at-lo,  catching;  c&vUl-at-lo»  raillery;  cdldbr-at-io,  an 
assemblage;  d&rig-at-Io,  a  solemn  declaration  of  nuar;  cGglt-at-io, 
thought;  CQgn-at-lo,  relationship  by  blood  (com,  na-sd) ;  coll-at-io, 
a  contribution^  comparison;  comp&r-at-io,  comparison;  concert-at<-io, 
dispute;  oondt-at-io,  excitement;  concurs- at-tlo,  running  together; 
canfarre-atio,  religious  marriage  (com-,  faxreo-,  i.e.  eating  together 
the  bridal  cake);  consUt-flt-io,  disposition;  contempl-at-io,  contempla- 
tion; contest-atlo,  joining  issue,  calling  (witnesses  (com,  test&ri);  crS- 
tio,  acceptance  of  an  inheritance  (cemere);  cunctratlo,  delay;  cHr-atio, 
management;  damn-atlo,  condemnation;  dedln-atlo,  turning  aside; 
defln-It-lo,  marking  off;  d§lSg-atlo,  assignment  of  debt,  &c.;  dSmln- 
tlt-io,  decrease;  denuntl-atio,  announcement;  d8sp6r-atio,  despair; 
discept-at-io,  discussion;  dissdl-fLtio,  dissolution;  d6mIiL-atlo,  lord^ 
ship;  dtlblt-atio,  doubt;  9diic-atio,  bringing  up;  Srild-Itio,  instruction; 
existlm-atlo,  judgement,  reputation;  ezsdc-lltio  (post-Aug.),  accom- 
plishment; festi[n-atio,  hastening;  firustr-atio,  deceiving;  gr&d-fttio, 
gradation  (as  if  from  gr&dSxi);  gr&tul-atio,  congratulation;  Imlt- 
atio,  imitation;  inquls-ltlo,  legal  inquiry ;  larg-IUo,  bestowal,  bribery; 
16ff-atio,  the  office  of  an  ambassador;  llbdr-atlo,  a  release;  mftdiXn- 
atlo,  contrivance;  mult-atio,  amercement;  mOn-Itlo,  a  fortification; 
mflt-atlo,  change;  n&-tio,a  breed  (na-sd);  n6t-atlo,  marking,  noticing; 
nd-tio,  taking  cognisance (no-sc-6re);  fitiiSni-^XLti.engagement;  occilp-atio, 
seiidng,  business;  5r-atlo,  speech;  part-Itlo,  division;  permHt-atio,  an 
exchange;  p6t-Itio,  aiming,  candidates htp,  claim;  posttU-atlo,  demand; 
pO-tio,  drinking  (comp.  poto-,  p5-tare);  pnesti-atio  (post-Aug.), 
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guaranty^  payment;  pr6b-atio,  testing;  prOvftc-atio,  a  challenge ^  op- 
feal;  pHt-atlo,  pruning;  rdcord-atio,  remembrance;  xecOs-atio,  refu^ 
sal;  rdnimti-aticv  a  public  announcement  of  a  result;  reprsesent-attoy 
ccuh  payment;  resplr-atio,  taking  breath;  restiLt-fltio,  restoration; 
rdg-atio,  a  legislative  proposal^  a  bill;  sMUt-atlo,  greeting;  itibntU- 
aUo,  pretence;  Bdl-fltio,  discharge  of  debt,  &c.;  sort-Itio,  lot-draw- 
mg;  Btlp-aUo,  crowding;  stilptU-atio,  a  bargain;  stOLppllc-'B.tio, ptebhc 
prayer;  t&btU-atio  (Caes.),  a  flooring  (t&biUa-y  a  plank);  teat-atto 
(testiflc-atlo,  Cic),  giving  evidence;  trftl-atio,  transfer;  T&c-atto, 
exemption;  T6n-atio,  hunting;  and  many  others. 

(b)  From  supine  stems,  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix: 

&d-Itlo,  entry  on  an  inheritance  (&dl-re) ;  admdn-Xtlo,  reminding 
(adrndnSre) ;  amb-Itlo,  canvassing  (ambi-re)  ^  appftr-Xtio,  attendance 
(app§xere) ;  cognltlo,  knowledge,  judicial  inquiry  (cogno-so-^re) ;  d&- 
tia,  giving  (dft-re) ;  Sdltio,  publishing  (5d6-re) ;  ezMb-Xtio  (Ulp.  &c.), 
maintenance;  It-lo,  gtuiig  (i>re);  mdn>Itlo,  warning  (mdnSre);  p68- 
itio,  placing,  posture  (pd&'^re);  rfirtio,  account,  reason  (rSrl);  8&-tto, 
sowing  (sd-rd-re) ;  sed-itio,  a  sedition  (sed,  Ire) ;  sorb-itio,  a  supping 
up,  a  draught  (sorbSre) ;  Bt&-tio,  a  station,  a  post  (st&re) ;  stlperstiL-tio,. 
superstition  (standing  over  in  awe;  super-stftre) ;  YezuU-Uo,  saJe 
(yenddre) ;  and  others. 

(c)  Either  from  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tlo,  action  (figure) ;  adjee-tio,  addition  (ad^c-6re) ;  adop-tio, 
adoption  (comp.  adopt&rre) ;  affec-tio,  relation,  disposition  of  mind 
(aff!cd-re);  auc-tio,  a  sale  (aiigSre);  aversio,  turning  away  (Ten- 
ure) ;  in  law  phrase,  per  aversldaem.  6mdre,  to  buy  as  a  whole  (yezr- 
ere) ;  cap-tlo,  a  trick,  sophism  (o&p6-re) ;  cau-tio,  a  caution,  a  legd 
security  (c&vire);  cen-slo,  an  assessing  (ceiuiexe)^  circiuiiscrtp-Uo, 
a  contour,  cheating  (drcumscilb-fire) ;  commis-slo,  a  contest  (commit- 
t-£re);  comprdben-sio,  laying  hold  of  (comprdbend-^lre) ;  ooncep-ttop 
drafting  of  law  formulae  (conclpfi-re) ;  concea-slo,  grant  (cowsSd-toe) ; 
concltL-slo,  shutting  in,  a  peroration  (co]icl11d--toe);  consen-slo,  ^^Tvr- 
ment  (consentire) ;  construc-tio,  construction  (constra-dre) ;  con-tio, 
an  assembly,  an  address  to  such  (conv&i-Ire) ;  contrac-Ua,  dranv- 
ing  together  (oonlxiJi'^Tfi)',  defec-tio,  revolt,  failure  (d6flc6-re);  deT({> 
tlo,  devotion  (deV6vSre) ;  dic-tlo,  saying  (dlc-Sre) ;  digres-sio,  digres- 
sion (digrdd-i);  di8tiiic-tio,^ij//nr//o»(di8tixigv-dre);  eva9-Xio,purcka:e 
(dm-6re) ;  fLc-tio,  fashioning,  fiction  (Ibig-dre) ;  flexlo,  a  turn  (fleet- 
Sre);  Impres-slo,  an  impress,  attack  (imi»lm-ere) ;  indoc-tio,  a 
bringing  in,  drawing  one's  pen  through  (indlic-toe) ;  Inyao^tto,  dis- 
covery (Invtoire) ;  M-aio,  playing  (lild-ere) ;  maa-sio,  staying,  lodging- 
place  (m&nSre);  mls-slo,  a  discharge  (mitt-fire);  m6-tlo,  moving 
(xndyfire) ;  offen-Blo,  stumbling,  offence  (ofiiend-fire) ;  pas-tio,  pastur- 
ing (paac-fire);  v^aifBHo^  payment  ^end-fire);  percep-tlo,  gathering 
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(perclpd-re) ;  perpes-Bio,  endurance  (perp6t-l);  pr»8iixiip-tlo»  anticipa- 
tion (prsBBOm-ere) ;  qu89S-tio,  an  inquiry  (quar-dre);  r^foc-tlo  (post- 
Aug.),  restoration^  refreshment  (rftflcfi-re);  Bcrlp-tio,  <writing  (scxlb- 
foe) ;  aCces-Blo,  a  twithdra«ival  (BScSd-dre) ;  sec-tlo,  cutting,  sale  of 
a  bankrupt  estate  (B^cftre);  Bes-sio,  a  sitting  (B<^<16re);  spon-sio,  an 
agreement,  a  fivager  (BpondSre) ;  tac-tio,  touching  (tang-dre) ;  trftyec- 
tio,  (i)  carrying  across ;  (a)  riding  pest  (traxi8v61i-^e) ;  ul-tlo,  re» 
venge  (ulc-isd) ;  yl-sio,  sight  (vidfire);  and  others. 


Compound  stem-endings:  -liKiyo,  §  772;  -ento,  -mento,  -lento 
(-ginta,  -gento),  §§  791—795;  -^^  §  807;  -enai,  -ienBl,  §  815; 
-undo,  -bundo,  -cundo,  §§  817 — 820;  -Indr,  §  905;  -nds,  -ntiB, 
§§  91 1»  913;  -neo,  -gneo,  -&neo,  -5xi0O,  §§  922,  923;  -entia,  §  933; 
-nio,  -mnlo,  -mfinlo,  -<dnIo,  §§  934 — 936. 


CHAPTER  VII. 
LINGUAL  NOUN  STEMS.    L. 

i.     Stems  ending  in  -lo. 

-lo  c61U8  (f.),  a  distaff;  ddlns,  craft;  fSUss  (pi.),  a  scaffold-^  855 

ing;  gWum,  frost;  xn&lus  (adj.),  bad;  mdla,  a  mill  (mOl- 
dre) ;  plla,  a  ball;  pilus,  a  hair;  B&lmn,  the  sea  (comp.  Bfil-,  aakos) ; 
sdlum,  the  ground;  v61a,  hollo<iv  of  hand  or  foot,  (For  some  with 
diminutive  suffix,  e.g.  templum,  see  under  -ulo.) 

-tt-lo  This  older  form  of  the  vowel  before  1  is  retained  only  856 

after  e,  1,  or  v  (cf.  §  213.  2  ^).    The  6  is  often  the  final 
stem  vowel  of  the  word  to  which  the  suffix  is  added : 

1.  Adjectives:  aure<J-luB,  ^o///tf«  (aureo-) ;  Sbrlo-luB  (Plant.), 
somewhat  drunken  (ebrUJ-) ;  ftiydlns,  trifling  (for  firiqYOlas  ?  rubbed 
or  brittle;  comp.  frlo-ftre,  fM-Are);  helvO-luB  (belYoolus),  yellowish 
(lidvo-) ;  parvOlUB,  very  small  (parvo-). 

2.  Substantives  (chiefly  in  Cicero),  mostly  diminutives  of  sub- 
stantives in  -0: 
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(a)  Masculine:  alveo-lns,  a  small  trough;  calceo-lns  (rare), 
a  small  shoe;  o&seo-lUB,  a  small  cheese;  ottneo-lns,  a  small  <ivedge; 
fOlo-liu,  a  little  son;  hftrlo-lUB,  a  soothsayer;  llbrftrlo-lttfl,  a  bit  of  a 
copyist;  malleo-lus,  a  small  hammer^  a  slip  for  planting;  pasoecAns, 
a  hatbem  hag  (for  <^ao-K<k>Xop?);  pUleo-lus,  a  small  cap;  tfmio-liu, 
a  little  ape;  serro-liui,  a  little  slave;  uxoeo-los,  a  little  pitcher, 

Puteoll,  Little-welb ;  Tiberlolns  (Tac.  A.  6.  5),  darling  Tiberius; 
ScsBTdla  (m.))  (^c^^^f  left-hand), 

{b)    Feminine;  all  (except  vl61a)  diminutives  of  subst.  in  -a. 

actaaJlO-la  (or  -nm?),  a  small  boat;  &rftneo-]A,  a  small  spider; 
ardeo-la,  a  heron;  ftreo-la,  a  small  open  place;  bestio-la,  an  insect; 
cl&v6-la,  a  scion;  cOplo-l89  (pi.)?  ^  ft'^  troops;  dSUclo-Is  (pl.)f  ^ 
little  darling;  fascio-la,  a  small  bandage;  tllio-la,  a  little  daughter; 
glOrlo-la,  a  bit  0/  distinction;  hdrlo-la,  a  skiff";  lanreo-la,  a  laurel 
branchlet;  lusdnio-la,  a  little  nightingale;  mdm6rio-la,  a  poor 
memory;  nauseo-la,  a  slight  squeamishness ;  sententio^la,  an  apho- 
rism; sSplo-la,  a  little  cuttle  fish;  yalYO-lSB  (pi.)?  double  shells  of  a 
pod;  YictOrio-la,  a  small  statue  of  Victory;  TlndSmlo-la,  a  little  vin- 
tage; Tlo-la,  a  violet  (comp.  loi^);  and  others. 

(f)    Neuter:  all  diminutives  of  neuter  substantives  in  -0: 

atrlo-lum,  a  small  entrance-hall;  arm&rlo-liiiii,  a  cabinet;  iMd- 
neo-luxn,  a  small  bath;  brftdiio-lum  (CatuU.),  a  slender  arm;  com- 
ment&rlo-lQm,  a  short  essay;  dfiyersdrlo-liun,  a  small  lodgmg; 
dOlio-luxn,  a  small  cask;  flammeo-lnin,  a  small  bridal  veil;  linteo- 
lum,  a  small  cloth;  ndg6Uo-lum,  a  bit  of  business;  dtio-lum,  a  bit  of 
leisure;  pedUio-lom,  a  small  private  property;  prsBdio-lom,  a  small 
landed  estate;  sOl&cio-lum  (Catull.),  a  bit  of  comfort;  STftT^o-lnin 
(CatuU.),  a  soft  kiss;  tectOrlo-»la  (jpL),  plaster  casts, 

-tUo  I.     Adjectives  1:  857 

ya)  Diminutival:  all  (except  yetulos)  from  adjectives 
with  -0  stems:  ftcatu-los,  somewhat  pointed;  albu-lus,  qvhitish;  UI- 
(Ivantu-luB,  somewhat;  argfltu-las,  somewhat  subtle;  Siidn-lus 
(Catull.),  a  little  dry;  barb&ta-lns,  with  a  bit  of  a  beard;  Mmu-lus 
(CatulL,  Suet.),  two  years  old;  candXdu-lus,  fairly  white;  oontoorfea- 
lu8,  a  bit  twisted;  £rU^du-lU8,  rather  cold;  hll&m-lus,  merry  and 
little;  liorrIdu-lu8,  roughish;  Imu-lus  (Catull),  lowest;  laasii-liiB 
(Catull.),  a  little  tired;  lenttl-lU8,  rather  slow;  llm&tu-ln8,  delicately 
fine;  Umu-lUB  (Plaut.),  somewhat  askance;  longu-lus,  longish;  p»tu- 

*  Comp.  the  lines  made  by  Hadrian  on  his  death-bed  (Hist.  Aug. 
lladr.  25) ;  Animtda  vagula  blandula^ 

hospes  comesque  corporis, 
quae  nunc  abibis  in  loca, 
pallidtda  rigida  nudula^ 
nee,  ut  soles,  dabis  jocos? 
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las,  fivitb  a  slight  squint;  paHIdUrlus,  growing  pale;  paacu-lUBi  *very 
few;  primu-lua  (Plaut.),  first;  qvadilmu-lus  (Plaut.),  little  four- 
years-old;  quaat-ulns,  how  small} ;  r&Monnd-ulus,  rather  red;  scltu- 
luB  (Plaut.),  stylish;  Blmu-lua  (Lucr.),  flattish-nosed;  iordldii-lus, 
dirtyish;  t&bidu-liis,  slowly  consuming;  tanta-lus,  so  little;  tlTlda-lua 
(CatulL),  somewhat  wet;  Ydnusta-lus,  charmingly  pretty ;  yit-ulns, 
little  and  old  (for  vetfir-ulus) ;  and  others. 

(^)  Not  (apparently)  diminutival;  chiefly  from  verbs:  sdxn-nlns, 
emtuotu;  amp-lus,  large  (on  both  sides ,  around;  amb-,  cf.  §  70);  blb- 
ulUB,  thirsty  (blb-6re);  bUb-uliis,  of  oxen  (bSv-,  §  76);  csBr-ulus, 
dark  Hue  (cf.  csBrnleus)  ;  crGd-ulus,  credulous  (cr@d-»€re) ;  8dent- 
ulU8  (Plaut.),  toothless  (e  denti-);  garm-los,  prattling  (grarrire); 
p&tu-lus,  wide-spreading  (pfttSre);  pend-tdus,  hanging  (pend§rd); 
quir-ulus,  complaining  (qu6r-i) ;  BSdiilus  (cf.  §  990)1  Blng-IUuB,  one 
each,  single;  Btrftg-iQus, /or  covering  (stragi-,  cf.  §  784);  strldu-lus, 
whistling  (stridSre);  trem-ulUB,  quivering  (tr6m6re). 

a.    Substantives:  (a)  diminutival:  858 

Masculine:  mostly  from  stems  in  -0:  &ddlescentu-luB,  a  young 
man  (adoleBcentl-) ;  &mIcu-lUB,  a  darling  friend;  &nlmu-lu8,  darling; 
ajmu-lUB,  a  ring;  calcu-lus,  a  pebble  (calci-,  chalk)  \  circu-lUB,  a  cir^ 
cle;  cdlumbtt-lUB,  a  little  dove;  Sqvti-lus  (dctUeus),  a  colt;  fdcu-lus, 
a  chafing  dish  (fdco-,  hearth) ;  f&iii-li  (pi.),  pigeon  holes  (fdniB,  a 
row);  glObu-lus,  a  little  ball;  hortu-lUB,  a  small  garden;  J6cu-las, 
a  little  Joke;  lectu-lus,  a  couch;  16cti-lUB,  a  compartment;  mddu-lus, 
a  small  measure;  ndp5tu-lus  (Plaut.),  a  little  grandson  (nSpOt-); 
nldu-lns,  a  little  nest;  nummu-ll  (pi.)?  Jmall  coins;  porcu-lUB,  a  young 
pig;  puSra-lus,  a  little  boy;  ramu-lus,  a  sprig;  r@g-uliiB,  a  chieftain 
(r5g-);  Baccu-lus,  a  small  bag;  Bcrdpu-lUB,  a  small  stone,  a  difficulty; 
Yentu-lUB,  a  bree%e;  vicu-lus,  a  hamlet, 

▼emula,  a  little  slave  (vema-). 

Proper  names :  LenttQuB  (see  §  85  7  <?) ;  Frdculns  (prdcus,  a 
suitor) ;  RSgulus  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Barbula  (barba,  a  beard). 

Feminine:  mostly  from  stems  in  -a:  sst&tu-la,  youth  (atfit-); 
Umlcu-la,  a  darling  mistress;  &iilmu-la,  dear  life;  &qYU-la,  a  little 
(water;- axcvi-lQ.,  a  casket;  capBU-la,  a  bandbox;  c&Bll-la,  a  small 
cottage;  caap0im-la,  a  small  tavern;  causu-la,  a  petty  lawjsuit: 
c3nu-la,  a  light  dinner;  cervicu-la,  a  small  neck  (cervic-);  clausu-la, 
a  conclusion  (as  if  from  dausa-);  conclllatrlc-ula,  a  soft  match- 
maker (concUlatric-) ;  f&c-ola,  a  little  torch  (f&c-) ;  falcu-la,  a  small 
billhook  (felci-) ;  flaxnmii-la,  a  little  flame;  formu-la,  a  (short)  legal 
form;  glandu-l99  (pl.)»  glands  (glandi-,  acorn)]  guttu-la,  a  little 
drop;  berbu-la,  a  little  herb;  l&crimu-la,  a  tiny  tear;  lectlcu-la,  a 
small  sedan;  meneu-la,  a  small  table;  merc6d-iila,  small  swages 
(merc5d-) ;  m6r6trlc-ula,  a  girl  prostitute  (meretric-) ;  ntlc-ula,  a 
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small  nut  (nUc-);  nfltrlo-ula,  a  ni^rse  (nntrlo-);  paJlu-la,  a  little 
cloak;  pl&gu-la,  a  bed  curtain  (plSj^a-,  a  net);  portu-la,  a  small  gate, 
pfLpu-la,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (image  on  retina}  pfLpa^,  a  f^rl)\ 
quadrigu-lse  (pl.)i  ^  ^'^^^^  four^horse  team;  r&dlc-ul&,  a  smau  root 
(rildlo-);  ripn-la,  a  little  bank;  rOtu-la,  a  little  <ujbeel;  sarcXnu-la, 
a  little  bundle;  BcHtu-la,  a  square  dish  ^sctlt-;  comp.  Bcutra,  scntdUa, 
and  for  ti  sciitlca);  serru-la,  a  small  sa<iv;  sextn-la,  the  sixth  of  an 
uncia;  sportu^a,  a  little  basket;  t6ga-la,  a  little  gonvn;  tonstilc-fOa, 
fl  small  hairdresser;  vUlu-la,  a  little  country-house;  Yirgxi-la.^  a  small 
rod;  yOcUfla,  a  <weak  voice;  and  others. 

Neuter:  c&pltu-lum,  a  small  head  (cftpUt-);  cnutu-lmn,  pcutry; 
knusclpulum,  a  mouse^trap  (mllsl-,  c&pdre,  §  992);  oppldu-lmn,  a 
small  town;  poBtlcu-lum,  a  small  back  building;  pr&ta-luxn,  a  small 
meadow;  r&pu-lum,  a  little  turnip;  saxulum,  a  small  rock;  soripta- 
lunl  (sczlpiaiim,  scrapultiiiL,  scrlplaxn),  ^^oz.  (a  transl.  of  ypafi/ui}); 
8p!cu-liun,  a  sharp  point  (spico-,  a  point;  comp.  splca);  Bcutu-lmn, 
a  small  shield, 

(b)    Not  (apparently)  diminutival,  or  not  diminutives  of  exist-  859 
ing  nouns : 

Masculine:  aBsculos,  the  Italian  oak;  angulus,  a  comer  (comp. 
ayKvkoi^  UXLCUB,  ungYls,  &c.);  bSJulUB,  a  porter;  bOtulus,  a  sausage; 
c&pulus,  (i)  a  hilt,  (2)  a  coffin  (c&p6-re) ;  c&ttUuB,  a  whelp;  cibniiliiB, 
a  heap  (comp.  kvcZv,  /cCfta) ;  fSLxnulos  (also  adj.  in  Aug.  and  post- 
Aug.  poetry),  a  servant;  fIgulUB,  a  potter  (fi«g-€re);  gdrolUB,  a 
porter  (g6r-6re) ;  WgulUB,  a  picker  (16g-6re) ;  dctUuB,  an  eye  (§  107) ; 
dptQuB,  a  kind  of  maple;  peBstUuB,  a  bolt  (from  Trao-craXos  ?) ;  pOpn- 
lus,  a  people  (comp.  plS-miB,  ttX^^os,  itoKls,  &c.)  ;  p((pulus  (f.V  a 
poplar;  Bcdpulus,  a  rock  (from  o-icoTreXof?);  BltuluB  (also  Bitnla),  a 
bucket;  BtXmulus,  a  prick  (comp.  ariyfii],  §  129.  f);  UttULuB,  a  title; 
tUmiilUB,  a  hill  (ttkm-Sre) ;  ttittilUB,  a  conical  head-dress;  vXduliui,  a 
portmanteau;  vituluB,  a  calf  (§91). 

asBeda,  a  follower  (ad  Bdqv-1) ;  rab-ula,  a  brawler  (r&b&re). 

Proper  names:  Blbulua  (§  857^);  CatttlUB  (vid.  supr.);  Flgalixs 
(vid.  supr.);  SIctUuB,  a  Sicilian;  TappuluB;  TrdintUuB  (§  857^); 
VltuluB  (vid.  supr.).     Also  Decula ;  Sc&pula  (vid.  infr.). 

Feminine:  aBBula,  a  splinter;  c3,cula  (m.),  a  servant;  copula,  u 
tie  (com,  &p-lsci);  fiptUsB  (pi.),  a  banquet;  fSriila,  (i)  fennel  giant^ 
(2)  a  rod;  fistula,  a  pipe;  giUa,  the  throat  (from  the  sound);  In- 
fttla,  a  band  or  filet;  insula,  an  island,  a  separate  block  of  buildings; 
Inula,  elecampane;  Jugulsa  (pi.),  collar-stars  in  Orion's  belt;  m&tola, 
a  pot;  mentula,  for  mejentula  (from  mejdre) ;  mSmla,  a  blackbird; 
ndbtlla,  a  cloud  (comp.  ntlbes,  vi<^o^\  panula,  a  cloak;  p&pula,  a 
pimple;  pergula,  a  stall  or  booth;  pftsula,  a  blister  (from  ^vtra, 
d>va-aWls]  the  rarer  form  puBtula  is  probably  from  ptls);  radnia 
(Col.),  a  scraper  (rftd-«re);  rSgula,  a  rule  (r§g-«re);  scandula, 
a  ViTOoden  shingle;  BC&pulsd  (pi.),  the  shoulder-blades;  spdcula,  a 
vjotchtower  (Bp6c6-re);  stlptOa,  a  stalk;  tSgftla,  aflat  tile  (tdg-6re): 
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trSgola')  a  javelin^  a  net  (comp.  trftliere?);   tUiila,  a  screecb-onvl ; 
ungiUa,  a  hoof(yaig^'^  m.). 

Neuter:  cingiilum  (also  clngulus,  dngula),  a  belt  (clng-ere); 
coagulmn,  rennet  (com,  &g-dre,  to  make  to  curdle);  ezemp-lum,  a 
sample  (exim-gre;  cf.  §  70);  J&culum,  a  dart  (J&cdre);  Jflgulum, 
the  collar-bone  (jttgo-,  Ju«g-6re) ;  plpulum,  chirping  (pipSre);  r6p&- 
gula  (pl.)»  ^olts  (p&«g-6re);  spdctUum,  a  mirror  (spdcd-re);  tem- 
p-lum,  a  temple  (for  tem-nliiin ;  comp.  reficvos  and  §  70) ;  toro-ulunit 
a  wine  press  (torqvere). 

-piilo  (i)   Adjectives   (comp.  the  Greek  termination  -tj-Xoo?,  860 

e.g.  airKovst  &c.):  simplus  (only  used  as  subst.,  so  also 
cimpla,  simpliuii),  single  (comp.  slm-plex,  semel);  dtiplaa,  double 
(duo);  triplus,  triple;  qvadriiplus,  fourfold;  octuplus,  eightfold. 
These  words  are  generally  used  only  in  neuter  as  substantives. 

(a)  Substantives:  discl-ptilus,  a  learner  (di8c-6re);  manlpuluB 
(maniplus),  a  handful^  a  company  of  soldiers  (manu-;  comp.  plo*, 
plenus  ?) ;  simptilain,  a  ladle. 

For  templum,  &c.  see  §  859 ;  for  others,  where  p  is  apparently 
radical,  see  §  858. 

-biUo  (a)  Feminine :  nibula,  a  narrative  (fftri) ;  fibula,  a  clasp  86i 

(f  ig-ere) ;  sflbula,  an  aivl  (su-Sre) ;  t&bYila,  a  plank, 

(b)  Neuter:  acetabulum,  a  cup  (for  vinegar  I  ftc6to-);  condlllS- 
bulum,  a  place  for  assembly  (conciliSxe) ;  inciln&-bula  (pJ.)?  cradle 
(in  cUna-);  infund-Ibulum,  a  funnel  (infimd-drd)  ^  l&t-lbulum,  a 
hiding-place  (litfire);  mendica-bulum  (Plant,  once),  a  beggar  (men- 
dic&re);  niiclfirangi-bula  (pi.),  nutcrackers  (ntlc-,  frang-fire);  pft-bu- 
lum,yo/i^^r  (pascSre);  pd,ti-bulum,  a  cross  (p&tSre);  pfostl-bulum, 
a  prostitute  (prostSxe);  rutabulum,  a  poker  or  spoon  (rtl-ere?);  sabu- 
lum,  gravel;  8t&-bulum,  a  stall  (stSre) ;  suffl-bulum,  a  square  white 
veil^  worn  by  the  Vestal  Virgins  at  a  sacrifice  (sub  figure?);  tin- 
tiimfir-bulum,  a  bell  (tintinnfire) ;  tri-bulum,  a  thrashing  sledge  (tri-, 
tfirtre);  trientabulum  (Liv.  31.  14),  land  assigned  in  payment  <?/*« 
third  of  a  debt  (trientl-) ;  ttlr-ibulum,  a  censer  (tila-) ;  venft-bulum, 
a  hunting^pear  (venari) ;  vestiLbulum,  a  forecourt  (origin  uncertain) ; 
Ydc&-bulum,  a  name  (vocaxe). 

-ciilo(clo)  I.   Adjectives,  chiefly  diminutival,  and  from  1  stems;  862 

(a)  From  nouns:  acri-culus,  testy;  annl-culus,  a  year  old  (anno-); 
dulcl-culUB,  sweetish;  forti-culus,  somenvhat  bold;  grandl-culud 
(Plant.),  rather  large;  IS'^^-culus,  somenvhat  vain;  mas-culus,  male 
(m&si-);  moUi-culus,  tender;  pauper-culus,  poor  (pauper-);  t^nul- 
ciilus,  rather  slight;  tristl-culus,  somevjhat  sorrowful;  turpl-culub, 
ugly;  vemft-culUB,  (1)  of  slaves,  (a)  native  (vema-). 

(b)  From  verbs:  ridl-culus  (derldiculus),  laughable  (rldSre); 
reicolus  (Cato,  Sen.),  rejuse  (rSjIcfire). 

(c)  danculum  (adv.)  is  adverbial  accus.  (clam). 

21  —  2 
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•  •  ■ 

a.     Substantives; 

(a)  Masculine :  almost  all  diminutival : 

ftrnfttor-culos  (Plaut.),  a  lover  dear;  ftml-culUB,  a  dear  Jricnd; 
anml-culus,  a  streamlet;  angYl-cultts,  a  small  snake;  anser-eulns 
(Col.),  a  gosling;  axtI-€UlaB,  a  joint,  knuckle  (arfca-);  assor-eiiliis, 
a  small  pole;  cinctl-culus  (Plaut.),  a  belt  (clncta-);  c&nlcaliu,  a 
mine;  hence,  a  imrrofwer,  viz.  a  rabbit  (clineo-);  enel-cnliis  (Plaut.), 
a  small  s^word;  faacl-culas,   a  packet;  flos-culus,  a  Jlowret;  folll- 
cuius,  a  small  bag,  pod;  fontl-culus,  a  little  spring;  fMLter-cnlns,  a 
little  brother;  fCLni-culas,  a  t&in  cord;  grSrcnlus,  ajackda<LU  (perhaps 
the  0  is  radical) ;  ignl-culus,  a  spark;  l&cus-culus  (Col.),   a  small 
lake   (lacu-);   l&ter-cttlus,   a    small   brick;   Idpus-culns,    a   leveret 
(Ifipds-^;   lintrl-culUB,  a  «wberry;   mar-culus  (martulus,   Plin.  ed. 
Detlef.),  a  hammer;  mus-culiis,  a  little  mouse,  a  muscle  (mfLBi-); 
orbl-culus,  a  small  dish  or  roller;  paiml-culus,  a  rag  (panno-); 
passer-culus,  a  little  sparroew;  P&ter-culus,  a  surname  of  Velleian 
clan;  pSnX-culus,  a  brush;  plsd-culus,  a  little  Jish;  pontl-cnlus,  ^ 
little  bridge;  pulYls-cnlus,  a  little  dust;  pntl-cull  (pi.,  Varr.,  Fest.), 
gravepits  (pHteo-) ;  qusesti-ciiliui,  a  small  profit  (quttsta-) ;  rOmuB- 
ciiluB,  gossip  (rtbnOs-) ;  sensl-culus  (Quint),  a  clause  (sensa-,  sen- 
8U8,  a  sentence,  Quint.);   Bcrdbl-culus,  a  little  trench;  sixpl-caliis 
(siirp-,  Bdrp-),  a  rush  basket  (sirpo-) ;  sur-culus,  a  shoot  (said  to  be 
from  sfLro-,  a  shoot)  \  testl-culus;  ventrl-culus,  the  stomach;  verinl- 
culus,  a  grub;  yerBl-culuB,  a  short  verse  (versu-);  utri-culus,  a  little 
bag;  vultl-culUB,  a  mien  (vultu-). 

(b)  Feminine:  diminutives  of  feminine  nouns: 

»dl-cula,  a  chapel;  &ii&ti-ciila,  a  duckling  (&n&t-);  ftni-cnla,  an 

old  twoman  (&nn-);  ftpi^cola,  a  little  bee;  arbUB-cula,  a  shrub  (ar- 

bds-);  aiirl-oula,  the  external  ear;  t>1l-cula,  a  heifer  (bdvi-);  cftnl- 

cola,  a  bitch,  the  dog  star  (c&n-,  §  448);  dtcer-cula  (dtofir-,  n.,  but 

also  clodra-,  f.);  dasBl-cula,  a  flotilla;  cohortl-cula,  a  small  troop; 

cr&ti-cula,  a  gridiron;  ciitl-cula,  the  skin;  <U6-cula,  a  brief  day; 

rel>n-cula,  a  feverish  attack;  fidi-cula  (pl.)f  ^  ^^^^^  ^  rack;  Iflbe- 

cula,  a  slight  stain  (l&bi-,  IftbSs);   lentl-cula,  a  lentil;  mftDl-oula. 

a  little  hand  (m&nu-);    m&ter-cula,   a  mother  dear;   mtUier-dila, 

a  girl;  n&vl-ciQa,  a  skiff;  nOvaHnila,  a  razor  (n6y&re,  to  renew  ?) ; 

ntLbe-cula,  a  little  cloud  (ni&bi-,  nflbSs);  pani-cula,  a  tufi  (pSno-, 

m.);  partl-cula,  a  little  bit;  pelU-cula,  a  small  skin;  plSbS-cnla,  ths 

populace  (piebe-);    resti-cula,   a  small   rope;    rftdl-cula,    a   mull; 

86cilri-cula,  a  little  axe;  sSde-cula,  a  little  seat  (BSdl-,  sedes);  eleUl- 

cula,  a  small  sickle;  spfi-cula,  a  slight  hope;  Btibtl-cula,  a  shirt  (from 

Bub?  comp.  ex-u-6re);    BH-cula,   a  little  pig,  a  <ivinch  (sul-,  gn-, 

§  39a;  also  the  Hyades  from  a  confusion  of  v€iv  with  vs)',  t^t-I- 

ctila,  a  little  mat  (tfigfit-) ;  yfipre-cula,  a  small  briar  (cf.  §  430J ; 

vitl-cnla,  a  little  vine;  vulpe-cula,  a  little  fox   (vulpi-,  vulpSs); 

uxor-cula,  a  darling  <wife. 
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(f)     Neuter:  (i)  diminutives  from  nouns: 

conyenti-culum,  an  assembly  (conyentu-);  cor-culum,  Httle 
heart;  also  a  surname  of  Scipio  Nasica  for  his  good  sense  (cordlO 
coml-culum,  a  little  horn  (comu-) ;  oorpus-culum,  a  particle  (corpds-) 
crfipns-culum,  twilight  (comp.  crdpdro-,  KV€<f>as)'',  f^nus-culum 
a  little  interest  (fSnds-) ;  g&16rl-culi2in  (Suet.),  a  small  cap  (g&lSro^ 
ggnl-culum,  a  Httle  knee  (gdnu-) ;  hdlus-cnlum,  a  bit  of  'vegetable 
Jdcus-culum,  a  small  liver  (JdcOs-) ;  l&ter-culum,  a  list  (later-,  masc 
a  brick);  l&tus-culum,  a  small  side;  mUnus-aiiluin,  a  small  present 
dpus-culum,  a  small  <work;  os-culum,  a  pretty  mouth,  a  kiss;  ossl- 
culiun,  a  small  bone;  raadns-ciilum,  a  bit  of  metal;  rStl-culum,  a 
small  net;  tuber-cnlum,  a  small  bump;  tUB-culum,  a  bit  of  incense; 
▼as-culum,  a  small  vessel;  ulcus-culum,  a  small  sore, 

(a)  from  verbs  (chiefly) : 

admlnlcultun,  a  prop  (comp.  ad  nt&num) ;  ftmlc-alum,  a  mantle 
(where  c  is  radical;  ftmlcire);  l)&-culuin,  a  stajf  (comp.  pdicrpov^  fiai' 
vca) ;  cSnA-culum,  a  dining-room^  an  upper  room  (cen&re),  crdpltft-culum, 
a  rattle  (cr6plt&re) ;  ctibl-cnlum,  a  chamber  (cttbi-,  ctibare) ;  cmrl- 
culom  a  course  (curr-Sre) ;  devert-iculnm,  a  bypath,  an  inn  (devert- 
Sre) ;  dnHo-iQuxn,  daybreak  (dUUce-sc-fire) ;  everr-Iculimi,  a  drag-net 
(gverrfire) ;  fer-culum  a  bier,  a  tray  (fer-re) ;  £r&t)eni&-ciiliim  (gu- 
bemaclum),  a  helm  (gubem&re);  MbemSrCulum,  a  ^winter  lodging 
(blbemare) ;  Incem-Iculuin,  a  sieve  (incemere);  Irridl-culiun,  a 
laughing-stock  (Irridire);  Jentft-culnm,  breakfast  (Jentftre);  mirft- 
culum,  a  cwonder  (mlrari) ;  dper-culum,  a  lid  (6p6rire) ;  Gra-culum 
(Oracliun),  a  divine  utterance  (5ra-re);  p6ri-culTmi  (pfirlclTini),  a 
trial,  risk  (comp.  pfirl-tus);  perpend-lculum,  a  plumb  line  (as  if 
from  perpendere) ;  pift-culum,  an  expiation  (pi&re) ;  p5-culum  (p5- 
dum),  a  cup  (comp.  p9-tus),  prGpugnft-cnlum,  a  bulwark  (prd- 
pugnft-re);  rdcept&-culam,  a  magazine,  a  retreat  (receptft-re) ; 
redlmi-culum,  a  necklace  (rddlml-Te) ;  r6tXzi&-cula  (pi.),  reins  (rdtl- 
nSre);  ssd-culum  (ssBdiim),  a  generation  (a  so<ivingf  sa-,  sdrfire); 
sar-culum,  a  hoe  (s&rlre) ;  senH-culiuiL  (Varr.)  a  senate  ball  (comp. 
sdnfttus) ;  Bpect&-culum,  a  sight  (spectSxe) ;  spirfirculuxn,  a  breathing- 
hole  (spira-re);  subligSrCUlum,  a  nvaistband  (BXibUg&-re) ;  BnBteBt&- 
culum  (Tac),  a  support  (BUBtentft-re) ;  tabexn&r-culum,  a  tent  (t&- 
bema-);  terri-cula  (pi.)?  bugbears  (terrere);  t6m&-culum  (tdma^ 
clum),  a  sausage  (comp.  royLrj);  torc-ulum,  a  press  (torqvSre); 
vdh-i-ciUum,  a  carriage  (v6h-6re) ;  Tln-CTiliun  (vinclum),  a  bond 
(vlnoSre);  umbrft-culum,  a  shady  place,  a  parasol  (tiinbr&-re). 

-un-clUo    i.e.  -cfllo  sufExed  to  stems  (real  or  presumed)  in  -On.         865 
Substantives: 

(w)     Masculine:  fty-uncnltiB,  /z  mother*s  brother  (ftvot-,  a  grands 
father);   carb-un-culUB,   a  small  coal  (earbto-);    cent-im-culus,  a 
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small  patchwork  (centSn-) ;  ftLr-mi-calus,  a  petty  thief  (fttr-) ;  Mm- 
im-culuB,  a  poor  fellow  (hOmdn-);  lAtr-un-culuB,  a  footpad^  a  pamsn 
ill  draughts  (l&trSn-);  16n-un-cttlu8,  (i)  a  young  pander;  (2)  a 
skijf;  pect-nn-ciQuB,  a  small  scallop  (pectdn-);  p6t&8-iiii-ciilTU 
(Juv.),  a  small  leg  qf  pork  (pSt-ft-s6n-) ;  iragl-im-culiis,  a  small 
dagger  (pugidn-);  r&n-unr^uliis,  a  tadpole  (r&nar^);  serm-nii-caliu, 
tittle-tattle  (sermOn-);  lor-axL-ciilus,  a  young  beginner  (tirOn-). 

(b)  Feminine:  chiefly  diminutives  of  substantives  in  -ttCn 
(-BlSn);  frequent  in  Cicero: 

SBdlflcftrtliui-cula,  a  small  building;  ambtUA-tinxi-ciila,  a  short 
walk;  ajssentiUtiiixi-CTUa,  a  bit  of  flattery;  caa-tiim-cula,  a  s<weet 
song;  cap-eduA-dUai,  <z  small  bowl  (capSd5n-);  cap-tiuii-ciila,  a 
quibble;  c&r-un^cula,  a  ^/ifr<?  q/*7?^j/>  (carOn- nom.  c&ro) ;  cSnA-tlim-cala 
(Plin.  Ep,)t  a  smcdl  dining-room;  commG-titui-ciila,  a  slight  disturb- 
ance; con-tiun-cula,  a  short  harangue;  coneltL-Blun-ciila,  a  quibbling 
argument;  contrac-tiun-cala,  a  slight  agression;  dOm-un-cnla  (Val. 
Max.),  a  smfill  house  (ddmu-);  IcOn-crila  (Suet.),  a  little  image 
(ctKoj/-);  im-asun-cula  (Suet  cf.  Cic.  Att,  6.  i.  §.  25),  ^  little  lih- 
ness  (Inifi^n-);  Interrocfa-tiun-^mla,  a  short  question;  lec-ttniL-ciila, 
a  little  reading;  Idg-iun-cula,  a  small  legion  (leglOn-) ;  mor-siiiii-cala 
(Plant.),  a  soft  bite  (xnorsu-) ;  occ&rslun-cula  (Plaut.),  a  neat  oppor- 
tunity; bffen-Biun-CTila,  a  slight  offence;  Orft-tiun-cula,  a  little  speech; 
posseB-fiiun-cula,  a  small  possession;  quaes-tiim-ciila,  a  trifling 
question;  rft-tiiui-cula,  a  little  account;  rdgft-tlun-cula,  a  little  ques- 
tion; ses-siim-cula,  a  little  sitting;  vlr-gaxi-cala,  a  little  girl 
(vlrgOn-) ;  and  others, 

(f)     Neuter:  mendacl-uxiculiun  (only  abl,  plur.),  afb, 

•fUS-cftlo     i.e.  cttlo-  suffixed  to  the  stem  of  the  comparative  degree:  864 

altl-UB-culUB  (Suet.),  somewhat  high;  compl-us-coll  (pi.), 
pretty  many;  durl-us-culuB  (Plin.),  somewhat  harsh;  grandl-us-oula 
(f ,  Ter.  Andr,  Zis),  pretty  well  grown-up ;  liqvIdi-nB-culiiB.  (Plaut), 
soft^;  longl-UB-culus,  rather  long;  maJ-us-cxilUB,  somewhat  greater; 
meli-us-culuB,  somewhat  better;  mln-UB-culUB,  rat  hew  less;  altXdl- 
ns-culua  (Plaut.),  somewhat  shiny;  pluB-culus,  somewhat  more^ 
several;  putidi-us-culus,  some<ivhat  more  disagreeable;  tardl-QB- 
calUB,  somenahat  slow;  imctl-U8-€ixlii8  (Plaut),  sometiuhat  unctuous. 
So  the  adverb   cSldrl-ns-cule  (Com.),  somewhat  more  quickly. 

-6d-1Uo*     mdn-Sdula,   a  jackda^uj;   nXtedula,   a    dormouse;    <iTer-  S65 
QYOdula,  a  kind  of  duck, 

-uH-Uo      paulltUns,  'very  little^  also  as  surname.  ^ 

-^Jl-ttlo      i.e.  tUo  added  to  diminutives  in  ello  (fbrerfilo);  ag^- 
liilus  (Catul.),  a  little  field  (SgeUo-);  l)eUiilU8  (Plaut.), 
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pretty  (bello-);  dst-^nla,  a  little  box  (cistelUir);  lamel- 
lula  (Petr.),  a  metal  plate  ^lammlna-) ;  puellnla,  a  little 
girl  (pnella) ;  tenellulus,  delicate  (tdxidro-). 

Ul-iilo       i.e.  ULo  suffixed  to  diminutives  in  -lllo. 

andllula,  a  little  handmaid  (andlla-);  xniiizIIIiUtu,  tjery 
small  (panxUlo-). 

-Ho  (i)   Adjectives:   aqvlliui,  dark-coloured;  mfltiliu,  muti-  867 

lated^  esp.  having  lost  a  horn  (comp.  ftirvXos) ;  nfLb-ilus, 
cloudy  (nUbi-) :  r(itllii8»  auburn,  also  as  surname ;  and  see 

§  4*4. 

(2).  Substantives: 

&qvila,  an  eagle;  JIlbllTim,  a  <wild  cry;  pilmiliui,  a  divarf; 
sand&pXla,  a  common  bier;  slblliu,  a  hissy  <u)histle;  vH- 
wUa^^ne  <wheat  flour, 

-alio  c&l9allTi8,  a  hack;  caUom,  thick  skin;  galla,  a  gall  nut;^f>^ 

gallUB,  a  cock;  Interrallum  (part  between  the  palisades), 
interval  (inter,  vallo-);  palla,  a  cloak;  valliui,  (i)  ^  tujinnotiving  fan 
(yaimo);  (a)  a  stake  (comp.  rjkoi,  §  91);  Talluiu,  a  palisading. 

Proper  names:  HlspalluB  (Hispaaulus);  Messalla  (Mess&nlUa) ; 
Ralla  (r&niUa?). 

-aullo        paullus,  a  little,  few  (pauco-) :  also  as  surname. 

-oUo  ftboUa,  a  thick  (woollen  gown  (comp.  avafio\rj)\  COUun, 

a  neck;   cdroUa,  a  garland  (for  odrOnnla);    oUus,  that 

Told  form  of  lUe,  §  373);  oUa  (aula),  a  pot;  persoUa  (Plant,  once), 

little  mask  (for  persOniUa) ;  soUiui  (sOlns),  alone  (comp.  Skos,  Ion. 

-ul-lo         (i)  Adjectives:    pnlliu,  dusky;  B&tiillii8   (Varr.   once), 
sated  (s&ttlro-);  ulliu,  any  (tbio-). 

(2),  Substantives:  (a)  appellatives:  ampulla,  a  flask  (for  am- 
pOrttla) ;  tMtnlla,  birch-tree;  bulla,  a  bubble,  a  stud;  cticullUB,  a  hood; 
hOmuUuB,  a  manikin  (for  ]i5mon-,  cf.  §  449);  Ifinullus  (Plant.  Pten, 
II.  25),  a  little  pander  (16n5n-);  mddulla,  the  marrow,  pith  (comp. 
mSdlo-);  mullus,  a  mullet;  pullus,  a  young  animal,  esp.  a  chick; 
trolla,  a  ladle  (troa-). 

(b)  Proper  names:  C&tnlliiB  for  C&tOnulus;  LfLcullus;  M&mllus 
for  MftrOnulus;  Bullus;  TertnlluB;  Tlbullus;  Tnllus. 

Sulla  for  Bllmla,  little  calf  of  leg. 

-el-lQ         Usually  arises  from  the  diminutival  suffix  and  assimila-  ^ 
tion  of  the  preceding  consonant  (§  176.  i),  so  that  it  is 
=  -fefllo,  -dntUo,  or    the    doubly    diminutival    -OliUo. 
Cf.  §  ai3.  5. 
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1.  Adjectives: 

beUofl,  pretty  (Mno-);  gfimellns,  tfiuin  (gdmlno-);  IntdfireUiis, 
tolerably  sound  (InMg^ro-);  misoellas  (rare),  mixed  (comp.  xnisofire^ ; 
mlBeUus,  pitiable  (mlsSro-) ;  molllcellus  (Catull.\  soft  (moillcttlo-) ; 
ndvellus,  nemj  (ndvo-) ;  pulcelluB,^rf //^  and  little  ^piulc^o-) ;  r&Mlliu, 
reddish  (rllb^o-);  ttoellus,  delicate  (tSndro-). 

2.  Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  ftgOUuB,  a  small  fold  (Sgero-);  ftnellus,  a  little 
ring  (ftniUo-) ;  angtilus  (Lucr.),  a  small  comer  (angUo-) ;  ft^«*»n^« 
an  ass^s  colt  (ftidno-);  cancelli  (pl.)>  ^  grating  or  bars;  c&ttilns, 
a  puppy  (c&tiUo-);  cultelliu,  a  small  knife  (cult^o-);  Ubelliis,  a 
pamphlet^  petition^  &c.  (UlkTO-) ;  Idcellns,  a  little  compartment  TlO- 
dUo-);  ftcellas,  a  dear  little  eye  (dciUo-);  pQpellafl,  the  raifble 
(pOpftlo-);  porcellUB,  a  little  pig  (pordUo-);  pnelliui,  a  boy  (paftro-); 
raatellUB,  a  small  rake  (raatflro-;  cf.  §  369);  vlttllUB,  the  yolk  of  an 
egg  (vlttUo-,  a  calf). 

Proper  names :  Karotilns  (maroo-,  marcttlo-) ;  MfiteUus. 

Coltimella  (vid.  infr.);  DAlabella  (vid.  infr.);  FtoeBt^Ua  (vid, 
infr.) ;  Ofella  (vid.  infr.). 

(Ji)  Feminine:  c&mella,  a  twine  cup  (c&mfea-,  a  vault});  c&pellA, 
a  shegoat  (c&pdra-) ;  c&tella,  a  small  chain  (c&t9na-) ;  oalla,  a  store- 
room; cUtells  (p\.),  panniers;  cOltUnella,  a  small  pillar  (c61tlm^na-) ; 
deztcflla,  a  Httle  right  band  (dezt^ra-) ;  ddlabeUa,  a  small  pickaxe; 
(dOlabra-) ;  f&bella,  a  short  story  (f&btila) ;  fSmella  (Catull.),  a  girl 
(fSxnXna-) ;  fenestella,  a  little  <ujindo<w  (fenestra*) ;  flscdlla,  a  small 
basket  (taolD2^l)\  IfimeiWa,  (Sen.),  a  plate  of  metal  (VkuHtoMr);  111&- 
tella,  a  pot  (m&tiUa-);  mIteUa,  a  turban  (init<?ra-);  numeUa,  a 
fetter;  dfeUa,  a  little  bit;  (offfUa);  dpella,  light  work  (6pfira); 
pagella,  a  short  page  (p&glna-) ;  p&tella,  a  small  dish  (p&tlna-) ; 
prAcella,  a  storm  (comp.  procelldre) ;  puella,  a  girl  (pviBra-) ;  B<m- 
tella,  a  small  dish  (scntra-);  sella,  a  chair  (s9dl->);  sitella,  a  ballot 
urn  (slttUa-) ;  sportella,  a  little  basket  (sparttUa-) ;  Stella,  a  star 
(stftra-?  comp.  dcrrep-,  Engl.  star)\  t&beUa,  a  tablet ^  esp.  for 
writing  or  voting  (t&biila-) ;  tessella,  a  little  cube  (tessfira-) ;  tur- 
bella  (pi.  Plaut.),  a  stir  (turba*);  umbella,  a  sunshade  (umtara-) ; 
volsellsB  (pl')>  'wtf^js^rj  (comp.  volso-,  vellSre). 

{c)  Neuter;  almost  all  diminutives  of  neuters  in  *ro: 

castellum,  a  fort;  oerdbellimi,  a  small  brain;  duellum  (beUnm), 
rjjar  (duo);  flftbeUum,  a  small  fan;  fl&geUuxn,  a  scourge;  ULbeUun, 
a  pretty  Itp  (labro-) ;  labellum,  a  bathing  tub  (l&'vabra-) ;  Ificellmn, 
a  small  gain;  m&cellum,  meat  market  (orig.  unknown);  plost^iun, 
a  small  ^waggon;  rosteUuzn  (CoL,  Plin.),  a  small  beak;  s&celluxn,  a 
shrine;  scalpellmn,  a  lancet. 
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-lllo  In  some  cases  for  -IntULo-;  in  others  from  words  with  870 

i;  e.g.  6Yi-,  lapld-,  &c.:  in  others  probably  (from  felse 
analogy)  appended  directly  as  a  diminutival  suffix. 

1.  Adjectives: 

aUqvantlllus  (Plant,  once),  some  little  (ftUauaiito-) ;  OvUliui,  of 
sheep  (&vi-);  paudllas,  little  (pauco-);  pftsilliiB,  'very  small  (comp. 
pusuB  very  rare,  a   hoy);    quantillus,  bow  'very  small  (quanto-); 
Biiillus,  of  swine  (bu-)  ;  taatUIUB,  so  very  little  (tanto-). 

2,  Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  c&mlllaB,  a  youth-priest;  c&piUus,  the  hair  of 
the  head;  c&tiUuB,  a  small  honvl  (diiSno-) ;  cddXcilll  (pi.),  a  (writing) 
note  (cOddc-);  Mtillns,  a  dice  box;  hadllluB,  a  little  kid  (lUBdo-^; 
l&pillus,  a  little  pebble  (l&pid-) ;  IfipUlUB,  a  small  lupine  (ItLpino-) ; 
pastilluB,  a  lozenge;  pazllluB  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  peg;  p6nIcUlU8,  a  paint 
brush  (penictLLo-) ;  piigUliiB  (rare),  a  handful  (pug/no-) ;  pulvlllUB, 
a  little  cushion  (pnlvlno-) ;  pIlpUlUB,  a  ward  (ptlpo-) ;  vUliiB,  a  tuft 
of  hair. 

Proper  names:  C&milliiB  (see  above);  FaustilluB  (Faustlno-); 
PolTilliui  (pulYlno-) ;  ReglUus  (r6g(Uo-);  BuflUus  (BiUIno-);  and 
others.  Also  AxUla  (via.  infr.);  RavlUa  (rftvuB,  gray}), 

(b)  Feminine:  aacUla,  a  handmaid;  angvllla,  an  eel  (angrl-); 
arglUa,  white  clay  (from  &fyyiKKo5,  comp.  apyo-,  white) ;  armlll» 
(pi.),  bracelets  (armo-,  shoulder) ;  axilla  (orig.  form  of  ftla  ace.  to 
Cic.  Or,  45,  but  see  §  871),  armpit  (wd-);  0.vllla,  glowing  ash; 
triWlA,  gruel  used  at  sacrifices;  fardlla,  a  little  fork  (tarca-);  m&- 
milla,  a  breast  (mamma-) ;  maTilla  (cf.  Cic.  Or,  45),  a  jawbone 
(comp.  fiayj  ftao-cro),  knead) ;  p&pllla,  a  teat  (comp.  p&ptUa) ;  plB- 
ttilla,  a  ;7»7/(pi8trina-);  pUpUla  a  female  wardy  the  pupil  of  the 
e/e(pfLpa-);  BOintilla,  a  spark;  Bquilla,  a  shrimp;  stiUai  a  drop  (comp. 
Btlrla,  icicle)  \  tonailla  (pi.),  tOBiUs  (C.  N,D.\  the  tonsils;  Tllla, 
a  country-house  (vico-  ?). 

Proper  names:  e.g.  BOmltUla  (comp.  Domltto-);  Brasilia 
(DruBo-);  Livllla  (Llvia-);  Prisellla  (Frisco-);  FrocUla  (Frooulo-); 
QuiXLtllla  (Qnlnto-) ;  Rufllla  (RfUtno) ;  and  others.  * 

(f)  Neuter:  bftciUum,  a  small  stick  (b&cftla-);  b&tlllum,  a  f re- 
pan;  oscUlum,  a  little  image  of  2iface  (osciUum);  plstlllum,  a  pestle 
(comp.  plsto-,  participle  of  pins-fire) ;  pGcllliim,  a  cup  (pOciUo-) ; 
q'j&sllliim,  a  wool  basket  (comp.  quUo-);  sfilUlum,  a  salt-cellar 
(s&Uno-) ;  sc&bUlum  (soal)elliim),  a  footstool^  eastanet  played  by  foot 
(scamno-,  cf.  §78.5);  slglllum,  a  seal  (slgxio-);  specUlum,  a  probe 
(spte-fire;  comp.  apficiUum);  tfiglllum,  a  covering  (teg-6re)j  tlgU- 
lom,  a  little  beam  (tigno-);  Texillum,  a  banner  (vfih-fire;  comp. 
vSlum). 
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•Uo  The  long  vowel  is  probably  due  to  the  contraction  of  871 

longer  forms  (see  Cic.  Or,  45). 

&la,  a  fwing  (for  axula?);  mSla,  a  jaw  (for  maznla? 
§  870,  2,  ^.) ;  mSIiu,  a  mast;  p&lns,  a  stake;  pSla,  a  spade; 
quftlum  (cdso  plur.  quftll),  a  hamper  (for  qaasnlimi? 
comp.  qii&8illiixn) ;  sc&lsa  (p\.)^  stairs  (for  Bcand-nla?); 
tfiliu,  an  ankle. 

Proper  name :  Aliala  (comp.  Ua ;  and  vfilidnionB  with  yeineiiB. 
-aulo         caula  (pi.),  holes  (c&yo-). 
-Olo  cClmn,  a  sieve;  bSIub,  alone  (see  soUas). 

-tUo  cilcillUB,  a  cuckoo;  clUiif,  i.q.  Sjlqs;  mfUlus,  a  mule. 

-salo  cselum,  heaven;  oaAvaa,  a  graving  tool. 

"~?  A      (a)    feminine.    In  some  the  suffix  is  appended  to  the  871 
(^-eiio;)      simple  verb-stem;  in  some  to  the  past  participle;  in  some 
to  other  forms.     (Lachmann  draws  from  early  MSS.  the 
use  of  writing  double  1  if  the  syllable  preceding  e  be 
short.) 

esAdela,  a  candle  (candSre,  to  glitter) ;  cauteia  (Dig.),  a  security 
(cauto-) ;  cicendela,  a  glow-^orm  (a  rustic  name  reduplicated  from 
candfila?);  dlentela,  protection  (Cllenti-);  cormptSla,  a  corruption 
(oormpto-) ;  custOdSla  (Plaut.  and  ap.  Gaj.),  guardianship  (ens- 
t0d-);  Idqyella,  speech  (Idavi);  mustSla,  a  ^weasel;  nltOa,  a  dor- 
mouse; ohsdqvella,  complaisance  (oliBfiqvi);  qvArella,  a  compkant 
(avdri);  sdquella  (rare),  a  fbllower  (sdqui);  soadSla.  persuasion 
(BU&dSre);  sUtfila,  an  artifice  (stlto-);  t61a,  a  <weh  (for  texfila?); 
tUtela,  guardianship  (tUto-). 

(lb)  neuter:  mantSliun,  a  cloak;  prfiliim,  a  press  (prOni-fire); 
tSlum,  a  dart;  T61uxn,  a  sail  (for  ydh-uluxn?). 

-Ho  fQtixn,  a  thread;  TiYliim,  a  trifle;  plla,  a  pillar;  plliim,  873 

•  a  pestle^  a  heavy  pike  (plB-5re);   ^ns  (for  dmIUiiB?), 

pug-nosed, 

ii.     Stems  ending  in  -11. 

With  few  exceptions  all  derivatives  in  -U  are,  at  least  primarily, 
adjectives. 

-11  l>Illa  (f.),  bile;  callls  (m.  f.),  a  path;  caitlls  or  cOlis  (m.),  S74 

a  stalk  (from  KavXor?);  collla  (m.),  a  hill  (comp.  cul-men, 
oCl-TUxma);  feies  (t),  a  cat;  folllB  (m.),  a  bag,  beUo<ius;.  males  (f.), 
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a  badger;  mille  (n).,/z  thousand;  mOles  (f.),  a  shapeless  mass;  mollis 
^adj.),  soft  (comp.  iuiKraKQi)\  pelUa  (f.),  a  skin;  prOles  (f.),  offspring 
(pro,  Mere,  to  grvuS) ;  vallifl  (f.),  a  valley;  ▼Ills  (adj.),  cheap. 

-I  fel  (n.,  stem  fell-),  gall  (coxnp.  xo^oc);  mel  (n.,  stem 

mell-),  honey  (comp.  /itXt) ;  sal  (m.  or  n.),  salt  (comp. 
aoKos) ;  sdl  (m.),  th^  sun  (comp.  ^\ioi), 

•bU  consul,  a  colleague}'^  eziil^  an  exile.     Comp.  prsBSnl,  a 

dancer  in  front  (s&Ure). 

-Hi  {a)  from  verbal  stems:  ftg-Ills,  nimble^  active  (ftg-dre) ;  875 

dSDllis,  cujeak  (de,  li&bllis) ;  fftdlls,  do^able,  easy  (fftcC- 
re) ;  firS^-llls,  fraU  ^fi:a»g-«re) ;  h&bllls,  manageable^  apt  (b&bere) ; 
nUb-llls,  marriageable  (nato-fire);  sorbins  (Gels.  &c.),  suckable 
(sorbSre) ;  strlgUls  (f.),  a  scraper  (stxinir-dre) ;  fit-ills,  useful  (fLt-1). 

{h)  from  nouns  and  others:  gr&cllls,  thin;  btlm-llls,  lowly 
(btboio-,  the  ground);  ndvensUes  Cp1.\  the  New  Gods  (opposed  to 
Dli  Indlgetes;  comp.  nfivo-);  pfixlUs  (Lucr.,Ov.),  like  (pari-);  slm- 
llis,  like  (comp.  slm-plex,  s6m-el,  &c.,  ayLo);  sttr-ills,  barren;  tlton- 
sile  (chiefly  in  neut.  pi.  as  subst.),  usable  (flti-). 

-bI-11         All  from  yerbs,  or  verbal  forms:  usually  with  a  passive  676 
signification : 

(i)  with  short  vowel  preceding  suffix : 

ftUbilis,  nourishing^  nourishable  (&1-Sre);  condtlclbllls,  advanta-- 
geous  (condHc-dre) ;  crSdibllls,  credible  (cr9d-dre) ;  horrlbllis,  exciting 
a  shudder  (borrdre);  imp&tlbUls,  insufferable  (I21,  p&t-l);  Intelldgl- 
bUis  (Sen.),  mentally  cognisable  (Intelldg-dre);  restlbills.  of  land 
sown  or  tilled  every  year  (re,  si-st-Are);  st&bllls,  steady  (stftre);  ter- 
ittiQiB,  frightful  (terrere);  yendlbUis,  saleable  (vend-dre);  vlndbUls, 
win-able  (vlnc-dre) ;  tLUbllls  (Plant.,  Ten),  serviceable  (fllrl). 

• 
(2)  with  ft  preceding  suffix: 

admlrftrbllls,  wonderful;  SBquarbUls,  equalj  equable;  ssqnlpirft- 
bllls  (Plant.),  comparable;  aflft-bllls,  affable;  ftmO-bllls,  loveable; 
oommendft-bUis,  praiseworthy;  congrdgft-bllis  (Cic.  once),  grega- 
rious; delecta-bllis  (Tac),  delightful;  desld6r9rbills,  desirable;  de- 
testft-bllls,  execrable;  dOmft-biUs  (Hon,  Ov.),  tameable;  ddrft-bllis, 
lasting;  6mend&-bllls,  capable  of  correction;  ezOrft-bllis,  that  may  be 
talked  over;  fftvOrft-bilis,  popular  (favorftre  not  used) ;  b&bltft-bUls, 
habitable;  b5ndra-bllis  (Cic.  once),  complimentary;  Imltft-bilis,  /mi/- 
abk;  Imptafitrft-bUis,  impenetrable;  Impllloft-blltB,  unappecuable ;  In- 
Snarrft-bllis,  indescribable;  InezOrft-bUis,  inexorable;  inezpUcft-bUis, 
inexplicable;  lneiq;>iignft-bllis,  impregnable;  inntUndrft-bllls,  countless; 


« 
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In8&ti&-bilis,  insatiable;  iiit616r9r>l)ili8,  insupportable;  IrrftpftrftrlifliB, 
irretrievable;  Irr6vdc&-bill8,  irrevocable;  IsBtSrUUs,  joyful;  land&- 
bilis,  praise^xjorthy;  rnddlcft-bills,  curable^  curative;  mdiiittrir^bUls, 
memorable;  miserft-liiliB,  pitiable;  mUtft-bilis,  changeable;  nft^Igft- 
bllls,  navigable;  optft-bilis,  desircAle;  p6]iAtr9r-bllls,  penetrable^  pene- 
trating (penetr&re);  plftc&^bUlB,  appeasable;  jfsmtXSXA^  preeminent; 
pr01>&-blli8,  probable^  acceptable;  Bftnl-bUls,  curable;  ipecta-liniB, 
visible^  notable;  tractft-bilis,  manageable;  ydn£r&-blll8,  venerable; 
yi6ia-blli8,  violable;  and  others. 

(3)    with  long  vowel  (other  than  ft)  preceding  the  suffix: 

<!Uie-1illiB  (Mart.)i  destructable ;  dissdlil-biliB,  dissoluble  (dlssolT- 
Sre) ;  fl6-biliB,  lamentable;  ignS-bills,  undistinguished  (in,  no-80-§re); 
inexplS-billB,  insatiable;  mO-bllis,  moveable^  changeable  (mOTfire); 
nO-bUlB,  famous^  noble  (no-8C-&re) ;  BdpdU-bilis  (Plant,  once),  bury^ 
able  (BdpdU-re);  T61fL-bill8,  revolving^  fluent  (Yolv-^re). 

rforti  M 11^!  ^'^'  ^'^  appended  to  stem  of  past  participle  (except  877 
^  '^ '  in  poBBibillB) : 

flexIblllB,/>/ia»/;  plansIblllB,  praisem)orthy;  persuasIbilUi  (Quint.), 
persuasive;  poBBibllls  (Quint,  and  Dig.) , possible  (pOt-,  posse);  sen- 
slbllls  (Sen.),  perceivable  by  senses. 

?-Bllin      **^*  ^  appended  to  stem  of  supine  or  past  participle.    It  878 
^"      '''       denotes  possibility  and  quality  (not  action): 

al-tlllB,  fattened  (U-<ire);  coc-tUis,  baked  (eo<iT-fee);  oompao* 
tills  (Plin.),  thick-set  (compi;2g-6re) ;  dlflOs-ills  (Lucr.),  expansive 
(difEUndere) ;  Slec-tllls  (Plant.),  choice  (ellg-6re);  ftr-tUis,  fertile 
(fer-re);  flc-tlllB,  made  by  potters  (flg-6re);  fls-sUls,  cleavable  (find- 
toe);  flez-Uls,  pliant  (flect-dre);  fios-siUB,  dug  up  (ttdA-re);  ffL-BUis, 
molten  (fii»d-dre);  fUt-tllls,  brittle^  frothy,  untrust<a)orthy  (from 
obsolete  fti-6re  =  fimdere?  the  doubled  t  being  indicative  of  the 
length  of  the  syllable);  mis-snis,  missile  (mltt-fire);  nex-ills,  tied 
(nect-dre) ;  pen-sills,  hanging  (pend-ere) ;  plec-tUls  (Plant,  once), 
tivoven  (plect-6re);  rft-silis,  scraped  (r&d-6re);  scan-silis  (PUn.), 
climb-able  (scand-fire);  seo-tUis,  cut-able,  cut  (sficftre);  sen-slliB, 
sentient  (sentire);  ses-silis,  ft  for  sitting,  d(warf(MSxe);  sdltL-tilis 
(Suet.),  capable  of  dropping  to  pieces  (solv-fire) ;  sfl-tlUs,  seqved  toge- 
ther (Bu-6re);  tac-tlUs  (Lucr.),  touch-able  (tang-toe);  tez-tUis, 
woven  (tdg-6re) ;  ton-sills,  that  may  be  dipt  (tondtoe) ;  tor-tUiSi 
twisted  (toravtoe) ;  Yl-tllis,  platted  (vitoe) ;  and  some  others. 

frikp^ex  (for  snpellectiliB,  furniture  (properly  coverings  ?  super 
lectmn;  or  odd-gatherings  \  super,  19g-toe,  comp.  Pott,  Etym,  For. 
11.  545,  ed.  2). 
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-ftt-Ill         (i)  from  verbs: 

pUc-ftt-llls  rPlin.),  that  may  he  folded  (pllcft-re) ;  vers-ftt- 
ilis,  revolving^  verjatiie  (versfirre);  vdl-at-Ula,  cwinged 
(vdlfirre). 

(a)    from  nouns:  879 

ftqv-atUis,  living  in  water  (ftqva-);  ferr-a,tlll8  (Plaut.),  of  slaves 
often  fettered,  rfving  in  iron  (ferro-) ;  fltlvi-S.tillB,  belonging  to  a  river 
(fliivlo-);  pluvlatilla  (Gels.),  of  rain-^uater  (pluvlar);  plscatum 
liamatilem  et  sazatilem  (Plaut.  Rud.  299),  fishing  fwith  hooks  and 
on  rocks  (hamo-,  saxo-) ;  umbr-atlUs,  in  the  shade  (iimlsra-). 

-an  I.  Adjectives:  sso 

adItl-allB,  on  entering  office  (&dltu-) ;  Sdqv-Slls,  level  (seqvo-); 
axnbarv-ails  (Fest.),  that  goes  round  the  fields  (amb,  arva) ;  anlm- 
fills,  having  life  (aniina-) ;  aim-alls,  for  a  year^  relating  to  a  year 
(axmo-) ;  arv-fills,  only  of  the  college  called  Fratres  arvales  (arvo-); 
augtbr-alis,    of  augurs  (angjir-);    aiistr4Uls,   southern    (aiistro-); 
bIpM-alls,  t^o  feet  long  (bis,   pM-);    brOm-alls,   of  mid-fiuinter 
(brflma-) ;  cfiplt-alls,  of  the  head,  deadly  (capilt-) ;  centumvlr-alls, 
of  the  court  of  the  Hundred  men  (centum,  viro-) ;  cdmltl-alls,  of  the 
assembly  (c6inItlo-);  conjectilr-alls,  conjectural  (conjectflra-) ;  con- 
jtlg-alls   (Col.,   Tac),   of  marriage  (conjiig-);   convly-alls,   of  a 
dinner  party   (convlva-);    cozpdr-alis   (Sen.,    Dig.),   of  the    body 
(oorpOs-);  crln-alls  (Verg.,  Ov.),  of  the  hair  (crlnl-);  Dlalis  of  the 
day-godt  i.  e.  Jupiter  (die-) ;  d5t-alls,  belonging  to  a  dowry  (dOtl-) ; 
6silrl-alls    (Plaut.),  of  hunger   (Sstirle-);    extemp6r-alls   (Quint., 
&c.),  extemporaneous  (ex,  tempore) ;  fat-alls,  of  the  fates,  destined, 
fatal  (lato-) ;   f6r-alls,  of  the  dead;  F16r-alls,  of  the  Flower  God- 
dess  (flCra-);   fltlvl-alls  (Verg.,  Col.),  of  a  river  (fltlvlo-);  frOg- 
all-  (only  in   comp.  and  sup.),  thrifty  (MUr-);  folgftr-alls  (Cic. 
once),  of  lightning  (fulgflr-);  ftiil-alls,  of  the  furies,  raging  (ffirla-); 
96ndr-fLLl8,  of  a  class,  general  (gSntts-) ;  g6nl-alls,  of  the  Genius, 
joyful,  nuptial  (gdnio-) ;  gfinlt^alls,  of  birth  or  generation  (gfinlto-) ; 
grdg-alls,  of  the  herd,  common  (grtg-);  bldm-alls,  of  winter  (hldxn-); 
blstrlOn-aUs  (Tac),  of  an  actor,  stagy  (hlstrlOn-) ;  bosplt-alls,  of  a 
guest  or  host  (hospdt-) ;   lUXbdr-alls,  unworthy  of  a  freeman  (in, 
Ubdro-);  Infltl-alls,  consisting  of  a  denial  (infLtia.-) ;  16g-alls  (Quint.), 
of  the  law  (15g-) ;   Jddlcl-alls,   of  the  courts  of  justice   (JUdlclo-) ; 
JiLg-alls,  of  a  yoke  (JUgo-) ;  Jflzidld-alls,  relating  to  a  question  of 
rightful  conduct  (Jus-  dlc-dre;   cf.  Corn.  i.  14);  Ubfir-alls,  ofafree-^ 
man  (llbfiro-),  Hbr-fills  (Plin.,  Col.),  of  a  pound  (libra-);  lustr-alls, 
of  purification  (lustro-);  mSiill-alls,  for  the  hand  (mfinu-);  marlt- 
alls,  of  married  persons  (mfirlto-) ;  Illartl-alls,  of  Mars  (martt-) ; 
matrSn-alls,  matronly  (xnatrona-) ;  mdr-alls  (first  formed  by  Cic), 
of  conduct  (mOs-);  mort-fills,  subject  to  death,  human  (mortl-);  mftr- 
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alls,  of  <tvalh  (xntkro-);  n&t-Uls,  of  birth  (n&to-);  n&tQr-alls,  natural 
(n&tilra-);  n&v-allB,  of  ships  (nftTl-);  n&ndr-allB,  of  groves  (xifi- 
mOs-);  niv-allB,  ofsnoftv  (nlTl-);  xiiiptl-iUiB,  of  a  fwed^Ung  (nuptiar^; 
P&c-all8  (Ov.),  of  peace  (p&ci-);  pfirent-«ll8,  of  parents  (p&renti-); 
(Lucr.)  pdndtr-allB,  penetrating  (pta6trft-re)  innermost  (from  an  as- 
sumed pdndtram?);  pltbr-allB  (Quint),  plural  (plllsl-);  pliivl-alis, 
rainy  (pllivla-) ;  prlnclp-alia,  ofthe  chief  chief  (prl&cSp-) ;  provin- 
cl-ali8,  of  a  province  (prOylnda-) ;  ptite-alla,  of  a  <ivell  (pilteo-); 
qy&lls,  of  fivbat  kind  (quo-);  qvinqyexm-allB,  happening  every  fw 
years  (qulnqye,  anno-);  r&tlOn-alls,  having  or  belonging  to  reason 
(r&Udn-) ;  rSs-alis,  kingly  (r5s-) ;  Besqvlpdd-alls,  a  foot  and  a  taJf 
in  measure  (sesqnlpGd-) ;  sdd-alls,  of  companions  or  allies  (sddo-); 
8p6cl-alis  (Sen.,  Quint.),  special  (opdcie-) ;  lUls,  such  (to-,  comp. 
tarn,  tnm) ;  tempOr-alls,  of  time;  also  post-Aug.  temporary  (tem- 
pos-); tlie&tr-all8,  theatrical  (theatro-);  trliunpli-alis,  triumphal 
(trlumplio-) ;  vectlg-alls,  of  taxes ^  tax-paying;  y6n-alls,  for  sale 
(veno-) ;  yirgln-alis,  maidenly  (yirgttn-) ;  yit-alls,  of  life^  long-lived 
(yita-) ;  yOc-aUa,  voicefd  (yfic-)  and  others. 

a.  Substantives:  many  of  these  stems  are  also  used  as  adjec- 
tives, some  of  which  are  given  above: 

{a)  Masculine:  ann-alis,  a  history  (anno-);  cfin-alls,  a  conduit 
(comp.  canna,  a  reedX)\  cdmltl-alis,  an  epileptic  (cOmltlo-);  cGntft- 
bem-allB,  a  comrade  (com,  t&bema-);  Cilri-alia,  a  man  of  the 
district  (cUxia-);  f8ti-alls,  a  priest  ambassador;  mSjaJls,  a  barroew^ 
hog;  nftt-aiis,  a  birthday;  n&t-SIes  (pi.),  lineage  (n&to-);  riy-alia,  a 
rival,  i.e.  a  person  living  on  the  same  stream  as  another  (riyo-); 
B5dali8,  a  mate. 

Proper  names:  Jiiy&a-allB  (Jftydn-);  N&t-allB  (vid.  supr.). 

(b)  Neuter  (cf.  §424):  ftnlmal,  a  breathing  thing  (anlma-); 
augiir-ale,  the  augurial  tent  (augtlr);  Baccftn-al,  a  place  for  rites  of 
Bacchus  (as  if  from  Baccftno-,  Bacclio-) ;  bident-al,  a  place  conse- 
crated, because  struck  by  lightning  (called  from  sheep  sacrificed, 
bldentl-?);  c&plt-al,  a  capital  crime  (oftpiit-);  cerylc-al,  a  bolster 
(cervix-);  ctLbit-al,  an  elbow-cushion  fcublto-);  dent-alia  (pi.), 
plough-irons  (dentl-) ;  fOc-ale,  a  neckcloth  (fauci-) ;  firont-aUa  (pL), 
frontlets  (frontl-) ;  g6nu-Slia  (pi.  Ov.  once),  garters  (gfinn-) ;  Lti- 
perc-al,  a  place  sacred  to  Pan  (Luperco-);  mlnHt-al,  mincemeat 
(mIntLto-);  p6n6tr-ale,  a  sanctuary  (see  above,  §  880,  i);  pHte-al, 
a  stone  curb  round  a  <well  (piiteo-) ;  qyadrant-al,  a  firkin  (really 
5  J  gall.;  a  measure  containing  a  fourth,  quadrantl-,  of  some  other 
measure);  r&m-alia  (pi.),  tnuigs  (rSmo-);  BcHt-ale  (Liv.  once),  a 
leathern  thong  (BcHto-);  Bpons-alla  (pl.)>  <*  betrothal  (Bponso-); 
tOr-al,  a  couchvalance  (tOro-);  trlbtln-al,  a  judgment-seat  (tri- 
btino-);  yectlgal,  a  tax  (cf.  §  963). 
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So  also  many  names  of  feasts;  in  the  plural  neuter  (cf.  §  4*5). 
(The  time  of  the  year,  when  fixed,  is  here  added  as  well  as  the  name 
of  the  god  or  goddess,  which  however  appears  sometimes  to  be  an 
invention  of  the  Roman  etymologers.  See  Mommsen,  Corp.  Jnscr, 
Rom.  i.  pp.  375—410.) 

Agonalla,  Jan.  9,  Mar.  17,  Dec.  11  (of  sacrifice  f  ftgfire;  comp. 
aya>v?)  Angeronalia,  Dec.  21  (Angerona);  Baccanalia  (Baie;^or); 
Carmentalia,  Jan.  11  and  15  (Caxmentls);  CerlaJia,  Apr.  19  (C^res); 
CompitaJia,  feast  of  the  Cross  Roads  (complto-) ;  Goxuraalla,  Aug. 
21,  and  Dec.  15  (Consus,  stem  conso-);  FSralia  (but  F6ralia,  Ov.) 
.All  Saints''  Day,  Feb.  ai.  (fer-re,  to  bring  offerings)]  Floralia,  Apr. 
21  (Flora);  Fontlnalia  (FontanaJia),  Feast  of  Water  Springs  (fontl-); 
Fomacalla,  O'ven  day  (Fornax);  Foirinalla,  Jul.  25  (Forrlna); 
Larentalla  (Larentlnalla),  Dec.  23  (Acca  Larezxtia);  Llberalia, 
Mar.  17  (Liber);  Lupercalia,  Feb.  15  (Ltlpercns) ;  Matralla,  Jan.  ji 
(Mater  Hatuta,  Mother  dawn});  Hedltrlnalia,  Oct.  11  (Van*.  L.  L. 
6.  21);  NeptfLnalla,  Jul.  23  (Nepttinus);  Opalla,  Dec.  29  (Ops); 
Faganalia,  Village  festivals  (pS^^o-);  Parentalia,  Feb.  13 — 21, 
sacred  to  the  dead  (parent&re,  to  sacrifice);  Portunalla,  Aug.  17 
(Portunus) ;  Qulrinalia,  Feb.  17  (Qnlrlnns) ;  Roblgalla,  Apr.  25, 
Mildew  day  (Rdbugo);  Saturnalia,  Dec.  17 — 19  (Satumns);  Ter- 
mlnalla,  Feb.  23,  Boundary  day  (Terminus);  Vestalla,  Jun.  9 
(Vesta);  Vlnalla,  Apr.  23,  Aug.  19,  fVine  day;  Volcanalla,  Aug. 
23  Volc&nus);  Voltumalla,  Aug.  27  (Voltumus). 

-iUl  ctiru-liB,  of  a  chariot  (cf.  L.  24.  18),  hence  (cf.  Gell.  3.  881 

18)  sella  curulis,  an  official  chair  (curm-):  Sd-fUls  (usual- 
.    ly  in  n.  pi),  eatable  (6d-6re);  pdd-ulls  (Ulp.),^r  the  feet 
(pSd-);  tribu-lis  (suDSt.  m.),  a  tribes-man  (trlbu-). 

-ell  crUd-ells,  cruel  (crUdo-,  raw) ;  flde-lis,  faithful  (fide-) ; 

Inf Idelis,  unfaithful;  patru-elis,  of  (i.  e.  descended  from) 
a  father's  brother  (patruo-). 

-ni  I.    Adjectives:  ftn-ills,  of  an  old  woman  (&nn-);  dlvllis,  882 

of  a  citizen  (clvi-);  6r-llis,  of  a  master  (6ro-  or  hSro-); 
eznis  (contr.  for  eidgUls),  smcdl;  f&br-iUs,  of  a  workman  (fftbro-) ; 
gent-Uls  (adj.,  only  post-Aug.),  of  a  clan  (gentl-);  host-Ills,  of  an 
enemy  (hostl-);  JfLyfin-lliB  (also  Jftvdn&lis,  Verg.,  Suet),  youthful 
(Jttvfin-);  pu6r-ms,  of  a  boy  (pufiro-);  scurr-Ills,  buffoon-like 
(scurra-) ;  sdn-lUs,  of  old  people  (sdn-) ;  senr-ills,  slavish  (servo-) ; 
subtills  (for  Bubtexliis),  suitable  for  woof  (cf.  §  ii^),fne;  \rir-ill8, 
of  a  man  (viro-). 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  iEd-llis,  commissioner  0/*  Pub- 
lic Buildings  (sedl-) ;  Aprllls,  the  opening  month  (from  the  bursting 
of  vegetation,  ftpfiiire);  Qvlnt-lUs,  the  ffth  month,  i.e.  July 
(qnlnto-);  Serttlls,  the  sixth  month,  i.e.  August  (sexto-). 
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(h)  Neuter:  andle,  an  oval  shield  (for  ancddile;  am,  ciedSre): 
l)Oy-lle  or  bHliile,  an  ox-stall  (bdv-,  §  76);  c&pr-lle,./x  goat-stall 
(c&pro-);  ctLb-Ue,  a  bed  (dibftre);  dqy-ile,  a  horse-stable  (6<ito-); 
f6n->llla  (pi.))  haylofts  (f6no-) ;  liast-lle,  a  spear  shafts  spear  (liasta-); 
Incne,  a  cut,  i.e.  a  ditch  (for  IndEdlle,  ixKdd-ftre);  mant-Ula  (pi, 
also  maxLtSlla),  napkins  (zn&nu-?);  mdn-Ue,  a  necklace;  Ov-Ue,  a 
sheepfold  (6vl-);  Pftr-ilia  (pi.),  feast  of  Pales  (PaU-  cf.  §  176,  7); 
sdd-Ue,  a  seat  (sM-ere,  8§di-) ;  suoyetauT-llla  (pi.),  a  s<ivine-sbeep- 
and-htdl  sacrifice  (su-,  6vi-,  tauro-). 


Compound  stem-endings;  -Uco,  §  771;  -iUento,  §  793;  -nltu, 
§  800;  -lentl  §,  807;  -Wbo,  -IctUOso,  §  814;  -nsno,  -iino,  §§  837, 
841 ;  -Xia^on,  §  845 ;  -nlliUo,  -elliUo,  -llliUo,  -alio,  -auUo,  -olio,  -ullo, 
-eUo,  -mo,  §§  865—869;  -110,  -alio,  -«lio,  -iUio,  §937— 939,  949. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

LINGUAL   NOUN   STEMS    (Continued), 

iii.     Stems  ending  in  -ro. 

-ro  Preceded  by  r.     (Stems  with  other  letters,  whether  radi-  £5j 

cal  or  suffixal,  preceding  r  will  be  found  below.) 

(a)     Masculine:  barrus,  an  elephant;  Burrus  (cf.  §  73);  carms, 
a  twaggon;  cirrus,  a  curl;  scurra,  a  buffoon. 

(h)  Feminine:  ftcerra,  an  incense  box;  cerrus,'  the  Turkey  oak; 
gerrsB  (pi.),  trifles  (comp.  yeppov,  a  cwicker^ork) ;  marra,  a  <iveeding 
hook;  paira,  a  bam  owP. ;  8&burra,  sand  as  ballast  (comp.sabulnzn?); 
serra,  a  sanv;  terra,  the  earth  (torrfire);  vftcerra,  a  log;  viyerra, 
aferret, 

(f)     Neuter:  ferrum,  iron;  pormm,  a  leek  (comp.  irpaa-ov). 

-Sro  hara,   a  pigsty;  liilftrus  (cf.  §  4^9),  cheerful;  samara,  z^a 

elrn  seed;  sp&rus,  a  hunting  spear;  suppftrum,  a  linen 
under-garments  a  topsail;  and  (perhaps  with  ft)  varos, 
a  pimple. 
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-5ro  aacOra,  an  anchor  (comp.  SyKvpa) ;  fora  (pi ),  orig.  Oj^en- 

iftgsl  only  in  forfts,  forls,  out  of  doors  (comp.  Bvpoy  Bv- 
pafe,  Bvpaari) ;  fOruH,  generally  fort  Tpl.),  a  ronv  of  seats ^ 
or  holes;  fSnun,  a  courts  market-place;  15ra,  thin  <u)ine; 
mOra  (also  r&ndra,  Plaut),  delay;  t6nu,  a  coucht  muscle 
of  arm,  &c. 

-tiro  c&m(inis  (adj.),  curved-tn;  sfttiSr  (adj.\  sated;  sfttftra,  a 

medley^  hence,  a  satire-;  putpftra,  purple  (for  no^vpci), 

-*ro  I.    Adjectives:  885 

89ger,  sick;  asper,  rough;  ertpdro-  (§  346),  dark  (comp. 

KP€<lias) ;  fSrua,  savage  (cf.  §  99) ;  infdr  (so  Cato,  but 
usually  in  pi.),  below  (comp.  Infra) ;  Intdger,  untouched,  whole  (in, 
ta»g-ere);  mfiras,  pure,  unmixed;  miser,  wretched;  nXger,  Black; 
nfLpdnmi  (ace.  m.,  Plant.),  recent  (cf.  §  540) ;  piger,  las^  (comp.  plg- 
et);  prO-p6niB,  hasty;  v>TOBV(^rus,  favourable  (pro,  apes-?);  siiper 
^so  Cato,  but  usually  in  pi.),  above  (sup-er);  Mber,  tender,  soft 
(Jboldable}  tfin-6re) ;  vftfer,  sly, 

%,    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  &ger,  a  field  (comp.  Ayp6s)\  c&per,  a  goat 
(comp.  Korrpos,  ivild  boar)\  firue,  a  master;  gdner,  a  son-in-law 
{comp.  yaprP-pos) ;  ntlmeniB,  a  number  (comp.  viprtiv,  to  distribute) ; 
pner,  a  boy;  flmerua  (hfimenu),  a  shoulder  (comp.  c^jx-os)' 

(b)  Feminine:  Jtlnlpema,  a  juniper  tree. 

c&mera,  a  vault  (from  KapApaX)\  capra,  a  she-goat;  cllmera,  a 
chest;  ddera .(hfidSra),  ivy;  6ra,  a  mistress;  dpera,  work,  attention, 
a  ^workman  (dpi-) ;  pliSJersd,  horse-trappings  (from  (jtaikapa) ;  pnera 
(rare  and  early),  a  girl;  sdra,  a  bolt;  tessera,  a  die^  or  square  tablet 
(comp.  T€<rarap€s,  four} ;  vespera,  evening  (comp.  ea-Trepa) ;  VIpera, 
a  viper  (for  'vlTl-ptoa?  bringing  forth  alive,  p&rSre). 

(c)  Neuter:  flagrmn,  a  whiff;  JfUrenun  (cf.  §  458),  two^hirds 
of  an  acre;  scalpnun,  a  chisel  (scalp-ftre) ;  sdrum,  whey^  (comp.  opd^ 
and  §  190) ;  stnprmn,  debauchery, 

-D-ero)       J      Adjectives:  crgber,  close  (comp.  cre-sc-6re,  cfilSlirl-);  836 
-"-ro  )       gibber,  humped  (gibbo-) ;  gl&ber,  smooth,  hairless  (comp. 
glUbdre,  to  peel,  yXvtpciv,  y\d(t)€iv,  y\a<l>vp6f) ;  liber,  Jree 
(comp.  Ub-et);  rftber^  red;  sc&ber,  rougb,  scurvy  (comp. 
sc&b-ies}. 

a.     Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  oSHlber  (also  colnbra,  f.),  a  snake;  f&ber,  a 
smith;  flber,  a  beaver;  Ilber,  a  name  of  Bacchus;  liber,  the  inner 
bark,  a  book  (for  m-ber;  comp.  tfikoios,  bark}  or  co^p.  gl&ber, 
y\d<f)€iv),     [For  Mulclber,  Fulcan,  see  §§  455»  901.] 
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(6)  Feminine:  dSUlbra,  a  mattock  (dAlft-re);  fibra,  a  fbn 
(fl»d-4re?);  llUcdlxra,  an  allttrement  (llllcd-re);  l&tdbra,  a  btding-fkue 
(l&tSre);  Ubra,  a  balance;  palpebna  (pL,  Celsus  has  sing.  <Mice), 
eyelids  fpalpft-re,  i>alp-it&-re) ;  s&Ubra,  a  jolting  road  (sftHre);  bc&- 
tebra  (Verg.,  Plin.y  a  gushing  (sc&tire) ;  tfinttxraB  (pL),  darkness; 
tfodlnra,  a  borer  (W-dre);  vertebra,  a  joint  (yert-fire);  umbra, 
a  shadow  (comp.  Imber,  ofjL^pos  0* 

S  Neuter:  oandSlabnim,  a  candlestick  (caadeia-);  ofeCboniiii, 
ain  (comp.  Kopa,  head)'^  cribrum,  a  sieve  (ere-,  eer-nfire, 
Kpiv€iu);  dfilflbrom,  a  shrine  (de,  lu-ere,  to  expiate}}'  flft-bra  (pL), 
blasts  (flft-re) ;  l&bnun,  a  basin  (l&yflre) ;  labrum,  a  lip  (lajTtbeie) ; 
membmm,  a  limb;  poUubrom  (Fest.),  a  thing  to  sprinkle  <with  (per, 
l&y-);  prObrum,  a  disgrace;  ySl&bmm,  a  street  in  Rome;  yeiatQa- 
brom  (Col.),  a  <ufinnoeiving-/ork  (yentU&-re);  ydlftta-brimiy  a  wal- 
lowing^lace  (y61tLt8r-re). 

-c-ro^(       ^'    Adjectives:  l&o-er,  torn  (comp.  Xcucls,  a  rent);  liUlI-  BS; 
'       oer,    sportive  (Ifldo-);    m&o-er,   thin  (comp.   mao-iee); 
pulcer,  handsome;  8&c-er,  devoted  to  the  gods  (comp.  sandre). 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  canc-er,  a  crab  (comp.  ttapid- 
vos) ;  flOo-er,  a/ather-in-'lafw  (comp.  iicvpos)* 

(b)  Feminine:  arodra  (old),  a  covered  carriage  (arca^). 

(r)  Neuter:  ambttU-cmm,  a  <ivalk,  i.e.  place  /or  ivalking  (am- 
bftlft-re) ;  ftilcnmi,  a  post  at  foot  of  couch  (flxldre) ;  Invdlucmm, 
a  wrapper  (Involv-foe) ;  Iftcrum,  gain  (lu-«re,  to  pay) ;  sdpulcmzzi, 
a  tomb  (sSpfilXre) ;  slmtUSrcram,  a  likeness  (slmtUSrre). 

-t^(        ^'    -^^jectives:  ^ 

alter,  other  (fill-);  ftter,  black;  c6t6ro-  (§  346),  other; 
citer  (rare  in  positive),  on  this  side  (ds) ;  dexter,  on  the  right-band 
(comp.  dcf-tof);  extdro-,  outside  (ez);  neuter,  neither  (ne,  tltro-); 
noBter,  our  (nos);  poatdro-,  after  (pos-te);  sinister,  on  the  left; 
tBBtar,/oul;  voster  (jester) j your  (vos);  titer,  whether  (<luo-,  §  lai). 

Compare  also  contra,  Intra,  ultra,  trustra,  §  509,  and  the  ad- 
verbs in  -ter,  §  541.     Also  lt6rum,ybr  the  second  time, 

a.    Substantives: 

{a)  Masculine:  adinlnls-ter  (also  admlnlstr^  f.),  an  attendant; 
Adulter  (also  adultdra,  f.),  an  adulterer;  arbiter  (also  arbitra,  f.), 
a  witness,  judge  (ad,  §  160. 10, bit-ere) ;  auster, -^i  south^wind  (comp. 
av€iv,  ttr-6re);  dtruB,  (i)  the  citrus ,  (a)  tbe  citron;  culter,  a  kmfe 
(comp.  KoXdf ,  docked;  Kcipeiv,  curtua) ;  bister,  an  actor  (Etruscan),* 
mft^-ter  (also  magistra,  f.),  a  master  (m&gis);  mlnis-ter  (also 
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ministra,  f.),  a  jervant  (rnXntis);  sdaYOBter,  a  stakeholder ,  mediator 
(fOcuB);  Htdms,  tbe  <ivomlf, 

(&)  Feminine:  c»tra,  a  Spanish  shield;  cdlostra  {also  colo- 
stmm),  the  first  milk;  ezodtra,  a  snake;  fSnestra,  a  <window  (comp. 
€f>av^  <f)aLV€iv) ;  llttdra,  a  letter  (a  painted  stroke  ?  from  U-n-dre,  to 
smear')  \  lutra,  an  otter;  m&ter-tdra,  a  mother's  sister  (a  second 
mother,  mater-,  comp.  Itdnun,  al-ter) ;  mulc-tra  (also  mulctrum), 
a  milking-pail  (miilg6re) ;  p&ttoi,  a  broad  dish  (p&tSre) ;  Bcatra, 
aflat  dish;  and  others  in  [a), 

(c)  Neuter:  i&r&-tnmi,  a  plough  (fir&-re);  astrum,  a  star  (for 
aarpov)]  c&l&mls-truxn,  a  curling-iron  (comp.  c&l&mo-,  Kokcifiid-, 
a  reed) ;  c&nistrum  (pK),  a  reed  basket  (from  Kavaarpov) ;  c&pis- 
tnun,  a  halter  (c&p6-re,  comp.  c&pid-);  castra  (pi.;  also,  as  proper 
name,  castmm),  a  camp  (properly  huts}  comp.  dUsa,  cas-tus); 
claus-tnim  (usually  pi.),  a  fastening  (daud-dre,  §  160.  3);  flre- 
trum,  a  bier  (fer-re,  comp.  i^ifyrpov) ;  falg»-tnmi,  a  lightning-flash 
(falgere);  haus-tnim  (Lucr.),  a  «ivater-lifier  (liaurlre);  Ugastmin, 
privet;  los-tnim  a  purification  (lu-€re);  a  beast'' s  den  (mddre?); 
monstmm,  a  prodigy  (mdnSre,  for  mdnds-train,  comp.  vtoustas, 
&c.^;  plaus-trom,  a  cart,  from  its  jingle  or  rumbling  (plaud-Sre, 
to  clap)  \  ras-tnun,  a  rake  (r&d-6re) ;  ros-tnun,  a  beak  (rOd-dre) ; 
ru-trum,  a  shovel  (ru-6re);  spec-truxn  (rare),  a  vision  (spdod-re); 
tantrum  (Suet.  Tih,  68),  a  fillip  (ivith  the  finger} \  trans-tmm,  a 
cross  bench  (trans) ;  y6r&trum,  hellebore;  vfiretrum  (vfirfirl) ;  vltnun, 
glass: 

t-ro  {  ■^^^^'i^SBter  (cf.  Prise.  3.  40),  a  little  Antony  (AntOnlo-) ;  889 
^   Fulviaster  (G.  Att,  la.  44);  61easter,  iJuild  olive  (61ea-); 
p&r&sltaster  (Ter.  once),  a  bit  of  a  parasite  (paraslto-);  pin- aster, 
a  wild  pine  (pino-) ;  slUqyastnim,  peppernvort  (slllqya^  a  pod)  \ 
Burd-aster  (Cic.  once),  rather  deaf  (snrdo-). 

-dro  c&Uendrom,   a   <woman's  head-dress;    quadra,   a  square 

(§  158). 

-Iro  plros  (f.),  a  pear  tree;  plnim,  a  pear;  Tir,  a  man;  s&tXra, 

see  satura. 

-ftro  (i)     Adjectives:    ftmams,    bitter  (comp.   ©/ioy,   rasvD)\Zgo 

&varus,  greedy  (&y6re);  cflxus,  dear;  d&rus,  renowned; 
gnSxus,  knowing  (gno-sc^dre);  rSxus,  rare;  T&rus,  crooked, 

(2)     Substantives:  ftra,  an  altar  (§  183  a);  tiftra,  a  tur^ 
ban  (Persian  word?);  vara,  a  forked  pole, 

-anro         aura,  a  breeze  (comp.  atip) ;  aumm,  gold;  lanrus  (f.),  891 
a  laurel  (cf.  §  398);  scaums,  with  swollen  ankles. 
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-Oro  (i)    Adjectives :  allformed  from  substantives  in  -<ta  or  -Or. 

oftn-or-ns,  tunefid  (cftn0r-);  hto-or-iu  (post-Aug.),  b^ 
nourabU  (lidnSr-);  6d-Gr-iui,  possessing  scent  (dd-OB-); 
gdn-rOr-ns,  loud  sowid'mg  (sdnOr-) ;  8dp«or-ii£,  sleep  bringing 
(BdpOr*). 

(2)  Substantives:  aur-flra,  the  dawn  (comp.  avor,  Aeol.  and 
Gvptov);  flOra,  goddess  of  flo^uDers  (flOs-);  hOra,  an  hour  (j^pa^ 
a  season)\  15nun,  a  thong;  xnfinu  (f.),  a  mulberry  tree  (comp. 
fioptOy  fiopov) ;  Gra,  a  coast ^  region;  prOra»  the  protiv  (trp^pch  thi 
look-out^  frpo-opa)» 

-firo  I.     Adjectives:    dfUiui,  bard;  obscfLrus,  dusAy    (comp  892 

a-KOTos)  ;  pfbniB,  pure  (comp.  piL-tus). 

a.  Substantives:  cOxa,  care  (o&v-,  c&vire);  flgtbra,  Jbrm^ 
fashion  (fbigfire);  mtlras  (niflsniB),  a  <wallj  esp.  of  a  city;  StLbfLra, 
a  district  in  Rome  between  Esquiline  and  Viminal  (the  abbreviation 
for  it  was,  according  to  Quint  i.  724,  SVC,  but  this  was  probably 
from  the  pagiu  BocnBaiuiB  mcluded  in  it) ;  illra,  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

_     I       I.    Adjectives;  i.e.  the  future  participle  active.  s^^ 

fanltiinu,  about  to  love  (amSrre) ;  dft-tnms,  aboui^  to  give 
(d&-re);  flL-tunui,  about  to  be  (fa-,  §  719);  mOrl-tllniB,  ab<mt  to  die 
(m6rl);  drt-tnraa,  about  to  arise  (drlrl);  Osorus,  about  to  hate  (Od-); 
pas-sltnu,  about  to  suffer  (p&t-i);  pO-turus,  about  to  drink  (cf! 
pO-ti]|i);  rectfLros,  about  to  rule  (rdg-dre);  and  many  others.  See 
Book  II.  Chap.  xxiv.  xxx. 

m&tuni8,  ripe. 

a.  Substantives:  all  feminine,  with  similar  formation  to  that  of 
the  future  participle.  These  words  denote  the  employment  or  result^ 
and  may  be  compared  with  the  names  of  agents  in  -tor. 

ftper-tora  (Vitr.,  Ulp.),  an  opening  (&p6rlre);  armft-tnia,  eqtdp- 
ment  (armft-re) ;  csBlft-tura  (Quint.  &c.),  carving  (cssUUre) ;  c»-6iira 
(Plin.),  a  cutting  (csod-tee) ;  cap-tura  (Plin.,  Suet.  &c.),  a  capture^ 
gain  (c&p9-re) ;  cen-sura,  the  censorship  (oensfir-) ;  000-tnra  (Plin., 
Col.  occ),  cooking  (cdqv-dre);  conmils-Biira,<zyo/;2m^(ooinmltt-fire); 
ooxnpdsl-taxa  (Cato,  Lucr.),  a  fastening  (Qi(m^n-4nm)\  conjeo-tora, 
a  guess  (conlcfi-re) ;  oonsX-tura,  a  planting  (consdrSre) ;  cnl-tura, 
cultivation  (c61-Sre) ;  dlctft-tnra,  the  dictatorship  (dict&tdr-);  fS-tma, 
breeding  (comp.  fS-tus,  fS-cnndus);  fis-sura  (Plin.,  Col.),  a  cleft 
(fl»d-6re);  flez-ura,  a  turning  (flect-dre);  gtal-tora  (Suet.,  Plin.), 
birtb^  nativity  (gl-gn-ere) ;  Jac-tnra,  a  throwing  over^  loss  (J&c<^re); 
Junc-tura,  a  joining  (Jimg4bre) ;  littfirft^tura,  writings  acquaintance 
with  letters  (llttera-);  ll-tnra,  a  blotting  (ll;2-dre);  men-sura,  a 
measure  (mStlrl);  mercft-tura,  trade  (mercSUxl);  mis-tura  (Lucr. 
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and  post-Aug.),  a  mixture  (miseSre);  nfirtnra,  nature  (na-BC-i);. 
pdH-tnra  (Plin.),  a  polisbmg  (p6U-re) ;  p<aicio-tiira  (Plaut.  once), 
a  feast  (poUflcfire) ;  xirsBflBO-tiiTa,  the  office  or  territory  of  a  praficttu 
(prsBflcd-re) ;  pna-tura,  the  pratorsbip  (pr»tOr-) ;  pres-sura  (CoL, 
Flin.),  pressure  (prdm-ere) ;  qvns-tura,  the  quastorship  (qiUBBtor-); 
rMemp-tura,  an  undertakings  a  contract  (rddlm-Are) ;  scalp-tnra 
rPlin.,  Vitr.),  a  gra*ving  (scalp-eM) ;  sclB-Bura  (Suet.,  Plin.),  a  rent 
(8oi»<l-6re) ;  Borlp-tiira,  a  <ivriting,  a  tax  on  registered  use  of  public 
pastures  rscilb-dre) ;  sec-tora  (Varr.,  Plin.),  cutting  (steare^;  sdpnl- 
tura,  a  burial  (sftpfilXre);  stft-tnra,  stature  (st&re);  Btmo-tora,  a 
building  (stmgv-,  8tra-&«) ;  tempdrft-tnza  (Varr.  and  post-Aug.), 
due  proportion  (temper&-re) ;  tez-tvra,  a  <web  (tex-&re) ;  ton-sura, 
a  shaving  (tondSre);  vec-tura,  conveyance  ^vfih-Sfe);  yfinA-tora 
(Plaut.  once),  bunting  (vdnft-rl^ ;  Ter-aura,  a  change^  esp.  fresh  bor- 
rowing (vert-fire);  unc-tura  (Cic.  once),  an  anointing  (ung-fire); 
▼ol-Bura  (Varr.  once),  a  plucking  (veil-fire);  flsura,  use^  esp.  of 
money  (Ht-l) ;  and  others. 

-%ro  X.  Adjectives:  aTistfims,  astringent ^  severe^  plfinu  (Cato),  S94 

most^  usually  plur.  with  -que  attached,  pleri-que;  also  in 
sing,  pleraque,  plemmaue  (comp.  pltUi,  plfi-nus);  prGcfirus,  tall; 
s6ru8,  late;  sfivfirus,  strict  (?  seveB-szo-c^Sar);  Bincfiros,  uninjured; 
TSniB,  true, 

2,    Substantives:  ofira,  wax  (comp.  Krjp6s)\  gfilfiros,  a  skin  cap 
(comp.  g&lea). 

-Iro  1.     Adjectives:  dlruB, /^rr/3/<?;  mlruB,  wo^iiifr^/.  895 

2.  Substantives:  dine,  curses^  thought  as  supernatural 
beings;  Ira,  anger;  lira,  a  furrow;  Bplra,  a  coil  (comp. 
oTTfipa). 


iv.    Stems  ending  in  -ru,  -rl,  -r. 

-ru  enrroB  (m.),  a  chariot  (cova^,  cnrr-fire);  lanms  (f.),  896 

a  bay 'tree;  nlkniB  (f.),  a  daughter-in-law  (comp.  w6s  for 
crwo-of ,  Curt.) ;  sficniB  (f.),  a  stepmother  (comp.  Bficfiro-); 
vfiru  (m.),  a  spit,  . 

.rl  aurlB  (f.),  an  ear  (comp.  andl-re,  and  §  160.  10);  Mris  897 

(m.),  plough-tail  (from  0o-,  ovpd});  eztonlB  (adj.), 
exiled  (ez,  terra?);  fOrls  (f.),  a  door;  liIUrlB  (adj.),  see  ItllAnu; 
mfire  (n.),  the  sea;  narlB  (r.),  a  nostril  (comp.  nftBo-);  torrlB  (m.), 
a  brand  (comp.  torrfire);  turris  (f.),  a  tower;  verreB  (m.),  a 
boar-pig. 
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-r  fiff  (n.,  stem  fturr-),  com;  fflr  (m.),  a  thief  (comp,  ifnop); 

Lar  (m.),  a  household  god;  pftr  (stem  P&r-),  equal,  a  mate 
(cf.  §  454) ;  ver  (n.),  spring  (comp.  cap). 

-&r  Substantives:  all  neuter:  Imccax,  a  plant  with  an  aroma- 

tic root  (from  ^ciKicaptc);  jill>ar,  bright  light;  Instar, 
likeness*    See  also  §  454. 

-*r  Substantives:  neuter  (on  these  see  §  454):  aeqvdr,  a  levels 

surface  (»<|To-) ;  Sbnr,  iifory;  fdnmr,  a  thigh;  Jteur,  the 
liver  (comp.  rjirap)'^  marmor,  marble;  rOliiir,  heart  ofoak^ 
Perhaps  also  mfimor  (adj.),  mindjul,  belongs  here  (§  439). 

-ttr  I.    Adjective:  dcur,  tame,  899 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  augnr,  a  diviner  (pro- 
bably compound  for  ftvl-ger) ;  ftizfar,  bran  (perhaps  redupl.  firom 
same  root  as  in  fricfire,  to  rub);  LSmtbres  (pi.),  ghosts;  tiirtnr,  a 
turtledove;  Yvltfax,  a  vulture, 

(b)  Neuter:  folgor,  a  flash  of  lightning  (ftilgere) ;  guttnr  (rarely 
m.),  the  throat;  murmur,  a  murmuring  noise  (i^upl.);  sulAir, 
sulphur, 

-&1  ciSler,   sfUDift;  ptLtrls  (§  430),   rotten  (pHt-Sre);   Tepre89» 

(m.  pi.),  thorns, 

-dr  I.    Adjectives:  pauper,  ^00r  (pauco- and  xi&rS-re?). 

%,    Substantives  (cf.  §  455) : 

{a)  Masculine:  ftclpenser,  a  sturgeon;  agger,  a  pile  (ad, 
gdr-6re) ;  anser,  a  gander  (comp.  ;^}Jj;,  Germ.  Cans) ;  asser,  a  beam, 
post;  car'cer,  a  prison,  barrier;  CdlSres  (pi.),  Knights;  ykteir,abrick; 
passer,  a  sparrow;  prdcdres  (pi.),  nobles;  vesper,  evening  £cf.  §  885. 
%,  b)\  vOmer  (stem  originally  Yomls-),  a  ploughshare, 

(b)  Feminine:  l&ver,  a  water-plant;  mtUier,  a  <woman. 

(c)  Neuter:  ftcer,  the  mc^le;  c&d&yer,  a  corpse;  deer,  chickpea; 
Iter,  a  journey  (X-,  Ire,  to  go) ;  p&p&ver,  a  poppy;  piper,  pepper  (comp, 
7r«rfpi) ;  Bller,  brookwillociv ;  slser,  skinwort  (comp.  aia-apov), 

-b-rl  1  (See  §430).  i.  Adjectives:  cSVSbeir,  numerous^  thronged  ^i 
'  in  honour  (comp.  crebro-) ;  DecemlMr,  tenth;  f9ne-lirl8,  of 
interest  (f6nda-);  tfineihrlB,  funereal  (fOntls-);  ItUru-liris, 
mournful  (lOgfire;  the  second  u  being  due  to  assimilation  partly  to 
the  first  u,  and  partly  to  b);  mtUle-brlfl,  womanly  (miUlfir-); 
VOyem-ber,  ninth;  Octo-ber,  eighth;  sftlll-ber,  healthy  (s&iat-) ;  Sep- 
tem-ber,  seventh.    (December,  &c.  are  only  used  of  the  month,) 
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2.  Substantives:  fe-bris  (f.),  a  fn)er  (for  fenr-brls,  fezr-ere); 
Imber,  a  rmn-sbower  (comp.  ofifip'os)'  Miilcll)er,  name  of  Fulcan. 

-Wte  Bilber  (n.),  cork-tree;  tfllier  (m.\  a  fruit  tree;  (n.)  a  bump 

rtttmSre,  see  §  455);  fll)er  (adj.),  frmtfid;  (n.),  a  teat 
^comp.  oZdap) ;  TorMra  (n.  pi.),  strokes, 

-c-rl  C       Adjectives:  ftcer,  sharf  (comp.  ftcn-,  ftde-) ;  ftl&cer,  alert;  90a 
)        mMio-erl8»  middling^  ordinary  (medio-);  vOlftcer,  swift 
(yfilfize). 

-t-m  qvlnqv&trns  (f.  pi.,  also  qvlnqyatrla,  n.  pi..  Suet.),  a  feast 

of  Minerva  kept  on  19th  March,  i.e.  Jive  days  after  the 

•  Ides  (qvlxiqiye) ;  so  among  the  Tusculans,  Trlatnui,nSeza,- 

tnu,  Septematnu,  and  among  the  Faliscans,  DedmatroB 

(Fest  8.  V.) ;  tOnltnui  (m.),  thunder  (tOnlto-  from  tdnSxe). 

"t!ri  [        '•     Adjectives:  Sqnes-ter,  of  horsemen  (dquSt-);  pfilns- 903 
'        ter,    of  the  marshes   (p&ltLd-);    pddes-ter,   qf  foot-men 
(pMfit-);   sS-mefl-trlB,  ybr  six  months  (sez,  mens-);  ab- 
qnester  (cf.  §  430,  and  under  -tro). 

a.  Substantives:  Unter  or  Innter  (f.),  a  boat;  Tenter  (m.),  the 
belly  (comp.  yaa-njp) ;  titer  (m.),  a  skin-lag  (comp.  tiixxu  ?).  Denter, 
a  cognomen  of  the  Livian  clan  (Liv.  x.  i),  may  belong  here. 

"^1*!^  1    '•^*  «"»*+*«*'    For  the  suffix  -ensl  see  §  815,  and  for  904 
-ee-v-n  )   ^^  weakening  of  ns  to  s  §  168. 

Adjectives  (cf.  §  430) :  campeeter,  of  the  fields  (oampo-) ;  all-* 
▼estrlB,  of  the  woods  (sUva-) ;  terrestrlB,  of  the  earth  (terra-). 

illiutrls,  in  bright  lights  Bablustrls,  in  faint  lights  are  also  pro- 
bably for  ilUoenstrls,  subiaGenstrlB.  Mgestre  (n.),  Begestria  (f.), 
a  wre^per^  probably  ftoai  (rreyaarpov,. 

"       (        Substantives:  acclplter,  a  hawk  (comp.  toKvirrtpoi)]  frft«  905 
~       '         ter,  a  brother  (comp.  (ftparrjpf  a  clansman)  j  m&ter,  a 
mother  (comp.  fwyn/p);  p&ter,  a  father  (comp.  Tranjp). 

-In-9r         i.e.  -«r  appended  to  suffix  -to:  It-Iner  (n.),  a  Journey  (I-, 
Ire) ;  Jdo-lner  (n.),  a  liver  (comp.  Jfic6r).  See  ^  454,  455. 

-ftrl  Appended  to  those  stems  only  which  contain  1  (other-  906 

Ivise  ftli  is  appended,  §  880). 

I.  Adjectives :  fil-ftrls  (more  frequently  ftlftrlns),  of  the 
ewing  of  an  army  (fila-);  ancUl-arlB,  of  a  maid-servant  (ancUla-); 
aagtU-arls,  having  corners  (angiUo-) ;  Apollln-arls,  sacred  to  Apollo 
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(ApoU6n-);  ftquUfin-aris,  northerly  (aquHOn-) ;  arUcfil-arls  (Plin., 
Suet,  also  artlcularlns,  Cato),  of  the  joints  (axtidUo-) ;  aiudll-«zis 
(also  earlier  auzUlarius),  helping  (aiudllo-);  lAalne-arla  (Dig.,  ear- 
lier lialnearlus),  of  the  baths  (iMUneo-) ;  c&Ug-aHs  (Plin.,  also.  caU- 
sariiu),  of  a  soldier's  boot  (c&Uga-);  c&pOl-azlB,  of  a  coffin  (c&pUo-); 
oouid-arls  (Cato),  for  gutters  {colUqYia-) ;  o61tt]n9ll-axlB  ( Varr., 
Plin.),  of  or  like  pillars  (cOlfimella-) ;  consftl-arls,  of  a  consul  (com- 
8lU-)  \  c&blclU-axia  (Cic,  also  later  caUenlanuB,  but  cf.  §  942. 2),  of 
a  bedchamber  (cilbiciUo-) ;  culle-arls  (Cato),  sacklike  (cnlleo-); 
6ptQ-arl8,  of  a  banquet  (dpIUa-) ;  f&btU-aris  (Suet,  once),  fabulous 
(abtUa-);  fimlli-aris,  of  a  family^  intimate  (fiUnDia-) ;  f&znftl-azia, 
of  a  servant  (fftmiUo-) ;  flgU-aris,  of  a  potter  (flgtUo-) ;  intercU- 
arls  (also  InterdUarius),  intercalary  (intercftlft-re);  J6ciil-arlB, 
laughable  (JOcfilo-);  Uae-aris,  of  lines  (Unea-);  Un-aris,  of  the  mpon 
(Ifkna-);  mftnlpiUl-arls,  of  a  company  (m&nXpUo-);  inaziU-aris  rCds., 
Plin.),  of  the  jaws  (maxlUa-);  mlUt-arls  (also  militarius  Flaut 
once),  of  soldiers  (mI16t-);  mOl-arls,  of  a  mill  (mdla-);  oU-Axis 
(Mart.,  also  ollftrliu  Plin.),  potted  (611a-) :  palm-aria  (also  palma- 
rlna),  of  a  paMs  breadth^  deserving  the  palm  (palma-) ;  pdciUl-azls, 
of  one's  o<ivn  (pdctQlo-) ;  plftoiU-ariB,  expiatory  (pl&otUo-) ;  pH-azia 
(Stat),  of  balls  (pUa-);  plant-aria  (Stat),  of  the  foot  (planta-); 
polUc-arla  (Plin.),  of  a  thumb  (poUdc-) ;  p6ptU-ari8,  of  the  people 
(pOptilo-);  prosll-arla,  of  a  battle  (proalio-);  pnell-^arls,  of  a  girl 
(pueUa-);  ptLpiU-arlB,  of  a  <ward  (ptlpiUo-);  sUUt-aria,  healthful 
(8&ltlt-) ;  aaectU-arls,  of  an  ^^^(BaedUo-);  BingtQ-arls,  sole,  unique 
(slngUo-) ;  sOl-arlB  (Ov.,  Sen.,  &c.),  of  the  sun  (aOl-) ;  spitoU-arifl^ 
of  a  mirror  (sp^dUo-) ;  tfil-arla,  of  the  ankles  (tfilo-) ;  trlc]Inlp4ulB, 
of  a  dining-room  (trldlnio-) ;.  vall-arlB,  of  a  rampart  (vaJlo-) ;  Tft- 
pU-arls  (coined  by  Plaut  m  imitation  of  mllitarls),  of  the  Jloggees 
(vaptUft-re);  T61It-aria,  of  the  light-armed  (v81dt-);  TUlg-axlay  of  the 
masSj  common  (vnlgo-). 

2.    Substantives: 

(a)  Masculine:  mdl-aria,  millstone,  grinder  (mSla-);  pugUl-ares 
(pL),  nvriting  hand  tablets  (pflglllo-). 

(b)  Neuter:  alt-Sxla  (pi.),  a  high  altar  (alto-?);  alve-are  (or 
alyearlnm),  a  beehive  (alveo-,  hollotw);  calc-ar,  a  spur  (cald-);  c&- 
piU-aie  (Mart.),  pomatum  (dipillo-);  cOdilo-are,  a  spoon  (codOea-, 
snail  shell) ;  odl-are  (Plaut,  Varr.),  a  collar  (coUo-) ;  axempl-ar,  a 
pattern  (exemplo-);  l&cim-ar,  a  panelled  ceiling  (l&dhia-);  l&qve-ar, 
a  ceiling  [dome4ike\  as  if  drawn  in;  l&gyeo-,  a  noose);  Iftc-ar,  a  ta» 
on  woods  (ItLco-);  ItLpfin-ar,  a  brothel  (lllpa-,  with  suffix  -ano); 
p(LlQ-ar,  a  dewlap  (pfilea-,  cocl^s  wattles) ;  plant-azla  (pi.)  slips  of 
trees  (planta-);  pnlv&i-ar,  a  cushioned  seat  (pnlvlno-);  slgUlazla 
(pi.),  ^«j/  of  images^  image  market  (slglllo-);  BpddU-aria  (pL), 
window-panes  (spddUo-);  tU-aria  (pi.),  shoes  fastened  to  ankles 
(tUo-);  tordU-ar,  an  oil-press  (torqyfire). 
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-to  z.     Adjective:   primOr-  (no  nom.  s.),  in  the  first  rank 

(pxlmo-). 

2.    Substantives:  907 

(a)  Denoting  quality;  masculine  &c-or,  sourness  (&c^);  SBgr- 
or  (Lucr.),  sickness  (sBgro-);  alg-or,  cold  (aJgSre);  ftm-or,  love 
(&in&-re) ;  ang-or,  choking^  angtasb  (ang-Sre) ;  ard-or,  glow  (ardSre); 
e&l-or,  beat  (c&lSre);  oald-or  (Varr.),  warmth  (caldo-);  oand-or,  a 
brilliant  <iuhite  (candSre);  c&n-or,  tunefulness  (efta-dre);  dftm-or,  a 
shout  ((flamA-re);  daog-or,  a  clang  (clang-fire);  crfim-or,  broth; 
em-or,  gore;  dfic-or,  grace  (dficfire) ;  ddl-or,  pain  (d618re) ;  err-or, 
a  straying^  error  (errft-re) ;  l&v-or,  favour  (flvfire) ;  ferv-or,  boiling 
heat  (fiBTV-ere);  foBt-or,  a  stench  (feetSre);  frfig-or,  a  crash  (frang- 
ftre);  firtai-or,  a  roaring  (tMm-dre);  ftilg-or,  a  glare  (folg-ere); 
fOr-olr,  rage  (fl&r-Sre);  borr-or,  a  shudder  (horrSxe^;  iBJigv-OT,  faint' 
ness  (langvfire);  lent-or  (Plin.),  pliancy  (lento-);  l§v-or  (Lucr., 
Plin.),  smoothness  (Ifivl-);  lI<lv-or,  a  fluid  (llqvl);  Uv-or,  leaden 
colour^  envy  (llY6re);  Ifbror  (Lucr.),  sallowness  (comp.  llWLdiu); 
msBr-or,  grief  (msBiOre);  maro-or  (Cels.,  Sen.  &c.),  a  drooping 
(mareCre) ;  mtLc-or  (post- Aug.),  mould  (mflcfire) ;  nXd-or,  a  smell; 
iilgr''CiTj  blackness  (nlgro-);  VBi6rOt,flth;  v^Jl-or/paleness  (paUfire); 
p&y-or,  dread;  plang-or,  a  beating  the  bi-east  (plang-dre) ;  piid-or, 
jhame  (pttdfire) ;  ptlt-or,  rottenness  (pfLtGre) ;  rig-or,  stiffness  (rlg6re) ; 
rftbor,  redness  (riiMre);  rilm-or,  common  talk;  s&p-or,  flavour 
(sftpd-re) ;  86n-or,  a  din  (sdnfire) ;  86p-or,  drowsiness  (comp.  sOpI-re^ ; 
splend-or,  brightness  (spleudSre);  sqvU-or,  dirtiness  (sqnUSre); 
8trId-or,  a  whistling  or  shrieking  (stzldere);  8tring-or  (Lucr.),  a 
shock  (string-fire);  stflp-or,  amazement  (stflpfire);  stLd-or,  sweat 
(sfldft-re);  tfin-or,  course  (tfinSre);  tfip-or,  warmth  (tfipfire);  terr-or, 

fright  (terrfire);  tIm-or,^ar  (tlmfire);  torp-or,  numbness  (Uuviani)] 
trfim-or,  a  quaking  (trfim-fire) ;  tftm-or,  a  swelling  (tOmBre) ;  Yfig-or 
(Lucr.),  a  squalling  (yfigl-re) ;  T&p-or,  steam  (comp.  y&pldiu,  and 
§  lai);  Tlg-or,  vigour  (¥lgSrej;  Hmor,  moisture  (Omere). 

(b)  &dor  (n.),  com;  filor  (m.),  a  swan;  sfiror  (f.),  a  sister; 
uxor  (f.),  a  wife  (comp.  Jtlg-,  Ju»gfire). 

t-te ) 
-a-Or  \        *'^*  '^  appended  to  the  supine  stem.    All  masculine.         ^ 

(jo)  From  supine  stems  of  vowel  verbs  with  long  vowel  pre^ 
ceding  suffix:  the  verbs  themselves  are  omitted  as  self-evident.  A 
few  are  formed  from  substantives: 

aodUhat-or,  an  accuser;  8ddIflo-at-Qr,  a  builder,  one  fond  of  build" 
i/ig;  nstXm-at-or,  an  appraiser;  figlt-at-or^  a  driver;  Ue-at-or,  a 
dicer  (Uoa«);  ftm-^t-or,  a  lover;  &r-at-or,  a  husbandman;  asaeot- 
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at^r,  one  of  a  marCs  suite;  and-It-or,  a  bearer^  P^'^;  baliie^t-or, 
a  batbman  (balnea-) ;  beU-at-or,  a  «ujarrior;  cadtloe-at-ar,  an  officer 
with  a  flag  of  truce  (eadlloeo-) ;  cftl-at-or,  a  crier ^  servant;  cUoni- 
nl-at-or,  a  legal  trickster]  oapt-at-or,  esp.  a  legacy  hunter;  oe8S-at-or, 
a  Iwterer;  drcU-at-or,  a  huckster^  mountebank;  oOmls8-at-or,  a  re^ 
veller;  oomp6t-Xt-or,  a  rival  (coinpSt-dre,  cf.  §  657);  conqylB-tt-or, 
a  recruiting  officer  (conqywr-ftre,  cf.  §  657);  conTlv-At-or,  a  host; 
cre-ftt-or,  a  creator;  oimot-&t-or,  a  loiterer;  cftp-It-or  (Tac),  a 
desirer  (oftpd-re,  cf.  §  656);  cllr-at-or,  a  keeper;  decUm-at-or,  <i  rii;^ 
torician;  dS-lat-or,  an  informer  (tl&-,  tollfire,  cf.  §687);  dict-aft-or, 
a  supreme  commander;   dlflcept-at-or,  a  judge;  diBpens-at-or,   a 
steward;  diflslgn-at-or,  a  master  of  ceremoniesj  an  undertaker;  dfln- 
at-or  (Dig.),  a  donor;    Sdlic-at-or,  a  foster-father^  bringer  ap; 
ezlstlm-at-or,  a  connoisseur;  ezplfir-at-or,  a  spy;  f&mlgfir-at-or,  a 
talebearer  (Oma-,  gftr-foe) ;  fSnSr-at-or,  a  usurer;  fln-It-or,  a  sur- 
veyor; gl&dl-at-or,  a  swordsman  (gl&dlo-);  grasB-at-or,  a  jhotpad; 
g&bem-at-or,  a  pilot;  bort-at-or,  an  inciter;  ImXt-at-or,  an  imitator; 
Impdr-at-or,  a  commander-in-chief;  larg-It-or,  a  giver ^  esp.  of  bribes; 
'iSir'Vxt^  proposer  of  a  law  (cf.  §  687);  laud-at-or,  a  panegyrist;  Ilb&r- 
at-or,  a  deliverer;  Ugn-^t-or,  a  woodcutter;  16c-at-or,   a  lessor; 
mand-at-or,  a  giver  of  a  charge;  mero-at-or,  a  trader;  mBt-at-or, 
a  fixer  of  boundaries;  mOdto-at-or,  a  manager;  m51I*tor,  a  con- 
triver; mfln-It-or,  an  engineer;  narr-at-ixr,  a  narrator;  nftt-at-or, 
a  swimmer;  nftgOtl-at^or,  a  dealer;  nOmencl-at-or,  one  who  addresses 
by  name  (nOmttiL-,  cftl&re);  obtrect-at-or,  a  disparager;  Or-at-or, 
a  speaker,  a  spokesman;  pftbiU-at-or,  a  forager;  p6t-lt-or,  a  candi- 
date^ a  plaintiff  (piit-«re,  cf.  §  657);  plso-at-or,  a  fisherman;  vead- 
at-or,  a  pillager;  prmU-at-ar,  a  purchaser  of  mortgaged  estates 
(praMUum) ;  provitrlc-at-or,  a  collusive  pleader;  pugn-at-or,  a  fighter; 
quadrikpl-at-or,  a  trickster;  quas-It-or,  an  inquisitor  (qusor-tee,  of. 
§  65  7) ;  reoftpfo-at-ores  (pL),  judges  in  questions  of  property  between 
citizens  and  foreigners;  rOg-at-or,  a  proposer  of  a  law,  a  polling- 
clerk;  S&lI&-&t-or  (usually  as  surname),  a  saltworker  (BUIlia-); 
salt-at-or,  a  dancer;  s^nt-at-or,  a  visitor;  sta-at-or,  a  senator 
(comp.  sdnex) ;  senr-at-or,  a  preserver;  8lm1U-at-or,  a  pretender; 
spect-at-or,  a  spectator;  BtlpU-at-or,  a  bargainer;  test-at-or  (Suet, 
l5ig.),  the  maker  of  a  will;  ven-at-or,  a  hunter;  Tfitdr-at-or,  an  old 
practitioner  (vetera-Bo-ere) ;  vl-at-or,  a  wayfarer  (via-) ;  ttrln-at-or, 
a  diver;  and  many  others. 

(3)  With  short  vowel  preceding  suffix:  mostly  from  supine 
stems: 

adiii6nX-tor,  an  adviser  (admOnere) ;  app8xI-tor,  an  o/ficial  ser- 
vant (appftrfire) ;  oognl-tor,  an  attorney  (oogno-Bo-^re) ;  coxnptel-tor, 
an  arranger  (oompOn-dre,  cf.  §  631);  cond-tor,  exciter  (cond^); 
eoodX-tor,  a  founder  (oondS-re) ;  crSdX-tor,  a  lender  (credS-re) ;  d&- 
tor  (Plant.),  a  giver  (d&-ie);  dSbI-t(»r,  a  debtor  (d9b9re);  dixibl-tor, 
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a  distributor  of  voting  tickets  (diilbSre)  *  d6iiiX-tor,  a  tamer  (d6- 
tttftre);  exerd-tor,  a  trainer ^  a  matter^  e.g.  of  a  ship  or  shop  (exer- 
o8re);  ftuuU-tor,  a  sl'mger  (fiinda-);  g«nI-tor,  a  begetter  (jgUpi-4m^ 
Cf.  §  698);  hdlltor  (for  hOMrltor),  a  kitchen-gardener  (hdltts-); 
jam-tor,  a  doorkeeper  (Jftntia-) ;  Insl-tor  (Prop.),  an  ingrafter;  IzurtI- 
tor,  a  factor  (Instftro?) ;  mdnl-tor,  €tn  adnnser  (mdnSre) ;  perdl-tor,  a 
destroyer  (perd6-re);  portX-tor,  a  toll-taker  (portu-,  harbour;  porta,  a 
gate)\  prOdl-tor,  a  betrayer  (prodS-re);  Bft-tor,  a  sower  (efi-rtee); 
stft-tor,  a  stayer  J  epithet  of  Juppiter;  a  magistrate's  attendant  («!«- 
t&re) ;  YendX-tor,  a  seller  (yendd-re) ;  vlndfimXtor  (also  Tixidemlator)^ 
a  'vintager  (Tlndfimia-) ;.  Ylnltor,  a  'uine-dresser  (v£ao-). 

(c)    From  consonant  stems,  or  contracted: 

ac-tor,  an  actor ^  a  plaintiff  (ftg-dre) ;  adjtl-tor,  a  helper  (adJftTft- 
re) ;  al-tor,  a  nourtsher  (&1-Sre) ;  assen-8or,  one  who  agrees  (assen- 
tire);  asser-tor,  a  claimant^  advocate  (assdr-Sre);  asses-sor,  a  judi- 
cial assistant  (asaldfire);  auc-tor,  a  founder^  recommender^  seller 
^angSre);  can-tor,  a  singer  (cftn-fire);  oen-sor,  a  valuer^  a  critic 
^oensfire);  drcnmscrip-tor,  ^z  cheater  (drcuinscxIb-Sre) ;  cosjec-tor, 
an  interpreter^  esp.  of  dreams,  &c.  (conloS-re);  eonsul-tor,  a  coun- 
seller^  a  consulter  (oonslU-fire) ;  correc-tor,  a '  corrector  (corxlg-dre) ; 
oormp-tor,  a  seducer;  cul-tor,  a  cultivator,  inhabitant  (cOl-toe); 
cnr-Bor,  a'runner  (ciirr6re);  defeo-tor  (post-Aug.),  a  revolter  (defl- 
cS-re) ;  defen-sor,  a  defender  (defend-9ra) ;  dfirl-sor,  a  mocker  (dSrl- 
d6re);  deser-tor,  a  deserter  (dSsfir-toe);  divl-sor,  a  distributor 
(dlTld-^re);  doc-tor,  a  teacher  (ddc6re);  due-tor,  a  leader  (dftc-foe); 
emp-tor,  a  purchaser  (Sm-4re);  exstinc-tor,  an  extinguisher  (ez- 
BtlngT-^re);  faa-tor,  a  patron  (f&y§re);  llc-tor,  a  maker,  e.g.  of 
images  (fl» g-fire) ;  foa-sor,  a  digger  (f&dS-re) ;  Impnl-sor,  an  inciter 
(linpeU-&») ;  Interces-sor,  a  mediator,  interposer  (intercM-fire) ;  In- 
Tcn-tor,  a  discoverer  (inyenlre) ;  lec-tor,  a  reader  (16g-toe) ;  lie-tor, 
a  magistrate's  attendant  (origin  uncertain) ;  lll-sor,  a  player  (Itld-dre); 
xnen-sor,  a  measurer  (mfitirl);  mes-sor,  a  reaper  (m£t-dre);  pas-tor, 
a  shepherd  (pase-dre) ;  perfee-tor,  an  accomplisher  (perflei-re) ;  plc- 
tor,  a  painter  (pl;2g-6re);  pis-tor,  a  miller,  baker  (pls-dre);  pOIUno- 
tor,  an  undertaker  (polUng-Sre,  to  prepare  a  corpse  for  burial); 
poflses-Bor,  a  possessor  (possIdSre);  pO-tor,  a  drinker  (comp.  pO-tns); 
pr»cep-tor,  a  teacher  (prsBeIp6-re) ;  pro-tor,  a  chief  magistrate 
(pr»Ire);  profes-sor,  a  public  teacher  (prOfltSri);  qjjaa^Vx,  a  judge 
of  inquiry,  a  treasurer  (quser-^re);  rap-tor,  a  robber  (r&p^re); 
rteep-tor,  a  receiver^  esp.  of  stolen  property  (rftdpS-re);  reo-tor, 
a  ruler  (rdg-^re) ;  rMemp-tor,  a  contractor  (r6dlm-6re) ;  rdper-tor, 
a  discoverer  (r6p6rlre);  mp-tor,  a  breaker  (nunp-dre);  scrip-tor, 
a  writer  (scrlb-ere);  sculp-tor,  an  engraver  (scolp-dre);  sec-tor, 
a  cutter,  a  purchaser  of  confiscated  goods  (sficSre) ;  spon-sor,  a  surety 
^spondfire);  srflrsor,  a  recommender  (sTfidfire);  stL-tor,  a  shoemaker 
(sn-dre);  tex-tor,  a  weaver  (tex-Sre);  toorsor,  a  barber  (tondire); 
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tor-tor,  a  torturer  (torqvare);  til-tor,  a  guardian  (tuSrl) ;  ▼oo-tor, 
(i)  a  carrier,  (a)  a  passenger  (TfiH-tee);  Tlo-tor,  a  conqueror  Cvl«o- 
ftre) ;  nl-tor,  an  avenger  (ulc-iso-i). 

-fUl  BfteOris  (f.),  an  axe  (properly /or  cutting}  Bteftre).  909 

gnarfbrlB  (adj.),  knowing^  is  found  in  PL  Most.    100 
(gna-ro-). 

Compound  stem-endings:  -reo,  -trtcl,  §§  77i»  781;  -nmo,  -«nio, 
^temo,  §§  8a8,  8*9;  -trino,  §  84a;  -rio,  -brio,  -ftrio,  -tOrio  (-B61I0), 
§§  940—943* 


iii.     Stems  ending  in  -s. 

rOs  (-6r)    Substantives:  (a)  arMa  (f.  also  axMr),  a  tree;  Kirils  (m.),  9« 
a  hare, 

(b)  Neuter:  corpus,  a  Body;  dScus,  a  distinction;  dSdScns,  a  dis- 
grace; frtgfua,  cold  (cqmp.  pTyos);  Htus,  ashore;  nSmus,  /i  grow; 
pectus,  ^?  ^r<r«J/;  pficus,  cattle;  sterous,  dung;  tempus,  time. 

.n6s(-2i6r)  Neuter:  facl-nus,  a  deed  (ficfi-re);  fSniui  (fanns),  inie-^' 
rest  of  money  {breedings  comp.  f3-tus,  fa-mina) ;  ptous, 
a  store  (cf.  §  398) ;  plg-nus,  a  pledge  (pang-ere). 

-tls  (-€r)    (i)     Adjective:  vCtus  (vftter,  Enn.),  old,  91, 

(2)'  Substantives:  neuter:  ftcns,  chaff;  fteduB,  ^7  treaty; 
gl5mas,  a  ball  of  thread  (comp.  gldbus) ;  Hdlus  (6I118),  vegetable; 
l&tUB,  a  side;  dpus,  a  work;  ponduSp  a  'weight;  laudns,  a  piece  of 
metal  ;t^tMA^  rubble;  stous  (only  n.  ace.  ang.),  a  race  ox  generation; 
8c£lus,  a  crime;  sldus,  a  constellation;  Tdllas,  a  fleece;  visciis,  the 
internal  organs  of  the  body;  ulcus,  a  jor^  (comp.  tkKoi), 

-jLtUi  (-Hjfir)  Neuter  substantives:  fELnus,  a  funeral;  gtous,  a  race%x<fi\ 
kind  (comp.  gl-gxi-&re);  mfbius,  a  gift;  Onus,  a  harden; 
Yulnus,  a  qvound. 

Also  Ytotts  (f.),  the  goddess  of  beauty  (comp.  t6iiu8- 
tus). 

hBs  (-dr)     Gdr6s  (f.),  goddess  of  com,  &c.  (comp.  Kpaiveiv^  cfiros,  914 
§  843) ;  pill)es  (adj.),  grown  up  (paW-). 

-Is  (-6r)     Substantives:  dois  (m.),  ashes;  ctictlmls  (cf.  §  41a),  avs 
cucumber;  pulvls  (m.  rarely  f.),  dust.     For  voxnis,  see 

§  900. 
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-Os  (-Or)     I.     Adjectives:  mXxi-or  (adj.),  lest  (comp.  mIn-ImiiJi).       916 

2.    Substantives:  {a)  masculine. 

dflxnAa  (cf.  Quint,  i.  4.  13,  also  (damdr),  a  shout  ((Oaxnft- 
re);  c510b  (also  coldr),  a  colour;  1158,  a  ftoeuoer;  hOnOs  (also  Ii6n0r), 
an  honour^  an  official  post;  l&bOs  (usually  l£bOr),  toil;  16p58,  pleasant- 
ness ^  humour;  mOs,  a  custom^  a  ivhim;  dd58  (also  6d0r),  a  scent 
(comp.  51-Bre,  of©,  tbaba) ;  p&vOs  (Naev.,  usually  p&y6r),  dread 
(p&Ydre) ;  r08,  denv;  rtbnOr  (comp.  Tamtut-culTiB),  a  rumour. 

Compare  also  the  substantives  in  §  907. 
(b)    Neuter:  08,  a  mouth. 

-108  (-lor)  Adjectives  in  comparative  degree.  These  are  formed  from  917 
most  noun  adjectives  and  many  participles.     A  list  of 
.  the  principal  irregularities  vf'iW  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

The  original  s  of  the  suffix  is  seen  only  in  the  neuter  singular 
nom.  ace,  and  in  the  superlative  forms  which  are  derived  from 
it  (§  755). 

fter-lor,  sharper  (ftcrt-);  nqj-ior,  fairer  (seqvo-);  alt-lor,  higher 

(alto-);  ftmant-lor,  more  loving  (amantl-);  antlqv-ior,  more  ancient 

(antlqYO-);  aspOr-lor,  rougher  (aspfiro-);  andftc-lor,  bolder  (bji^SixA-); 

t>&ii§noent-lor,  more  benevolent  (with  participial  suffix,  from  liene- 

flco-) ;  citte-lor,  on  this  side  (cltra) ;  ooncord-ior,  more  harmonious 

(oonoordl-) ;  cr6br-ior,  more  crowded  (crebro-) ;  dsztAr-ior,  on  the 

right  side  (dextro-);  dStOr-lor,  <ivorse;  dit-lor,  richer  (ditl-);  dt&r-lor, 

harder  (dUro-);  Sgent-lor,  more  needy  (^eentl-);  eztdr-ior,  outside 

(extOro-) ;  fellc-lor,  happier  (fSacA');  fertll-lor,  more  fertile  (fertUl-); 

firdgftl-lor  (for  positive  ftngi  indecl.  is  used);  ImMclll-lor,  weaker 

(lm1)ecU]o-) ;  Indnstr-lor,  more  active  (tDdU8trlo-) ;  InfSr-lor,  Ivwer 

(infSro-);   Ingent-lor,   huger  (Ingentl-) ;   Intte-lor,   inner  (Intra); 

^tln-lor,  younger  (JftyfiA-) ;  maipilflo-eiit-lor,  more  highminded  (xnag- 

BliliCO-  with  participial  suffix) ;  mSJor,  greater  (for  m&g-ior,  comp. 

xnag-niu);   mdl-lor,   better;  mlsfir-lor,   more  wretched   (ml8ero-); 

nOqv-lor,  naughtier  (nOquam) ;  5o-lor,  swifter  (comp.  cokv^)  ;  pljor, 

<ivorse  (for  pMrlor,  comp.  p688iinii8);  plngv-lor,  J^//^r  (pingvl-); 

pltlB  (n.),  more  (for  plol08,  cf.  §  754);  pOpfllar-lor,  more  popular 

(pOptU&rl-);  poBtte-lor,  later  (postfiro-);   prior,  former  (pro?  cf. 

§  754)}  pr6p-lor,  nearer  (prOpe);  8ftl11t&r-lor,  more  healthful  (fOLiXL' 

t&rl-);  8&111br-lor,  more  healthy  (aftlulirl-);  s&tflr-ior  (Col.),  fatter 

(s&ttkro-);  8to-lor,  older  (sdn-,  nom.,  staez-);  8lal8tOr-lor,  on  the 

left  hand  (8l]ii8t£ro-) ;  8ilpdr-lor,  upper  (sUpOro-) ;  tOnv-lor,  thinner 

(tenvl-);  yStust-lor,  older  (ydtii8t<>-);  vlXXst-ix^  further  (ultra);  and 

very  many  others. 
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-lis  (-fir)    Substantives:  (a)  feminine;  teHlXM,  tife  eartb.  ^i 

(J?)  Neuter:  ctOb,  a  leg;  Jfls,  right  (comp.  Jftb-Sre  and 
§  76.  2);  broth  (comp.  ^a>/i6r);  piUi,  diseased  matter;  rOa, 
the  country;  iSoi^  frankincense  (from  6vosl)» 


Compound  stem-endings:  -isstimo,  §  758;  -nsto,  -esto,  §  789; 
-sU,  -est&t,  §§  808,  811.;  -uBciUo,  §  864* 


CHAPTER  IX. 
VOWEL  NOUN-STEMS. 

i.    Stems  ending  in  -eo, 

-eo  I.    Adjectives:  919 

ftdOr-eus,  of  spelt  (&dOr-);  aqnOr-eiui,  ^watery  (sMinOr-); 
ssr-eus,  of  bronze  (as-);  arbdr-eos,  of  a  tree  (arMs-);  arbftt-eus  of 
the  arbutus  (arbftto-) ;  argent-«iiB,  of  silver  (aigento-) ;  ftrundln-eiia, 
of  reeds  (Aronddn-) ;  aur-ens,  golden  (auro-) ;  cSr-eas,  ivaxen  (o6rar-); 
coDBaxigviii-eus,  of  the  same  blood  (com,  sangren-) ;  comeus,  of  the 
cornel  tree  (como-);  homy  (comu-);  oorpOr-eos,  of  or  having  a 
body  (corp&s-) ;  fBxnXn-eiis,  of  a  tivoman  (f9-nilna-) ;  fezr-eus,  of  iron 
(ferro-);  flamm-eus,  ^amy  (flaxmna-);  fl6r-eus,  flxyvjery  (flOs-^; 
fltLmln-eiis,  of  a  river  (flfL-mdn-) ;  fiilmin-eus  of  thunder  (ftQ-mSn-); 
fOm-euS)  smoky  (fihno-) ;  gr&mXn-eus,  grassy  (gr&-mdn-) ;  Ign-ens, 
fiery  (ignl-) ;  lact-eus,  milhf  (lacti-) ;  Iftn-eus,  ^xjoolly  (l&na-) ;  l&xdd- 
ens,  pebbly  (l&pid-) ;  lUt-eus,  1912^^  (Itito-) ;  lUteus  golden  yeUtno 
(into-);  nlY-eus,  sno<wy  (nl^i-);  oss-eus,  bony  (ossi-);  "sfij^voA^ pitcby 
(pic-);  plmnb-eus,  leaden  (pliimbo-);  pulYdr-eus,  dusty  (pnlvls-); 
rds-eus,  rosy  (rdsar) ;  sangvln-eas,  bloody  (sangv&i-) ;  saz-ens,  stony 
(saxo-);  siddr-eus,  starry  (rfdHs-);  splc-eus,  of  ears  of  com 
(spica-);  trltlc-ens,  ^uheaten  tritico-);  vipdr-eus  of  a  viper 
(vlpdra-) ;  vlxglii-eus,  girlish  (ylzgdn-) ;  and  others. 

%,    Substantives : 

{a)  Masculine ;  alT-eus,  a  trough^  hollow  (alYo-) ;  balt-eoa  (or 
>eiun),  a  bslt;  calc-eus,  a  shoe  (oalci-  heel)  \  cfts-eus,  a  cheese;  dllp* 
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6U8,  a  sb'teld;  cuU-eua,  a  bag  (from  Gr.  icoXcw:  comp.  cfltaa); 
ct&n-euB,  a  <u;edge,  Iftqv-eua,  a  noose;  mall-eiu,  a  hammer;  mull-eus, 
a  red  shoe  (miUlo-  red  mullet f)',  pUleua  (also  plUeum),  a  felt  cap 
(comp.  inXx>s,felt)\  plftt-eua,  a  board,  shed,  &c.;  pHt-eos,  a  well; 
urc-eoB,  a  pitcher, 

(b)  Feminine :  &dSr-ea,  renonun  (lit.  com-re<ward;  ftdSr-) ;  Uea, 
a  die;  ardea,  a  heron  (comp.  epwdtoj:);  ftrea,  an  open  space;  bazea 
(pi),  shoes;  bractea,  a  plate  of  metal;  buocea  (Aug.  ap.  Suet),  a 
mouthfid  (bucca-);  c&pr-ea,  a  roedeer  (capro-);  »7»a,  a  pitfall; 
fr&mea,  a  spear  (Tac.  G,  6);  g&lea,  a  helmet  (comp.  Kvv€rj):,  g&nea',, 
a  restaurant;  giftrea,  gravel;  grftn-ea,  a  corn-mash  (grtoo-) ;  lancea, 
a  light  spear;  laur^a,  a  laurel  tree  or  bay  (lauro-);  Un-ea,  a  flaxen 
thread  (lino-);  dcrea,  agreave;  dlea,  an  olive  (comp.  eXaia);  pftlea, 
Jtra<w  (comp.  Piles);  plfttfia,  a  street  (from  TrXarda,  broadway)', 
B61-ea,  a  jW^/  (sdlo-,  ground) ;  talea,  «  ro^;  tinea  (tinia,  comp. 
t89nla,  Tama),  a  bookworm;  trftbea,  a  state  robe;  vinea,  a  vineyard, 
a  shed, 

(f)   Neuter:    flammenm,   a  bridal  veil  (flanuna-);    lioideimi, 
barley, 

-fto-eo  I.  Adjectives:  cret-ftceus,  of  chalk  (crSta-);  M&:-&eens,  920 
of  ivy  (6d6ra-);  farr-ftceus,  of  spelt  (farr-);  galUn-Acens 
(gaiUnadna),  of  hens  (galllna-) ;  berb-ftcens,  grass  coloured 
(berba-) ;  borde-ftceus,  of  barley  (bordeo-) ;  rdB-ftceus,  of 
roses  (rfisa-);  test-ftceus,  of  pottery  (testa-);  -Vi61-ac6ii8 
ofvioles  (Tlttla-). 

a.  Substantives :  erln-ftceuB,  «  hedgehog  (covcv^,  §r,  -xrjp 
Hesych.) ;  must-ftceus  or  must  cake  (musto-) ;  vIn-&oeii8, 
a  raisin  stone  (yino-). 

-Hceo         cftduceus,  herald's  staff  (comp.  KrjpvK^iov) ;  pana-llceuB  921 
(pannuclius),  tattered,  wrinkled  (panno-). 

-teo  Un-teuB,  of  linen  (lino-). 

-neo  I.     Adjectives :  &bS-nea8  (sBnens),  of  bronze  (for  abes-  923 

neos,  from  «bb-);  angvI-neTis  (rare),  snaky  (angyi-); 
6bur-neu8,  of  ivory  (6bfir-);  pOpnl-neus,  of  poplar  (p(J- 
piilo-);  quer-neus,  oaken  (quercu-  §  no). 

2.  Substantives:  ftrftn-eus  (in  Plin.  also  as  adj.),  a 
spider  (comp.  dpaxvris)]  ballneum  or  baJneum  (cf.  also 
§  330),  a  bath  (from  ^aXoyeiov). 

-gneo  i.e.  gin-eo,  from  root  of  glgnSre;  unless  the  g  be 
softened  for  c  in  the  first  two  words,  and  in  the  last 
be  due  to  a  false  analogy. 

ni-gneus,  of  ilex  (for  lUc-gneus,  from  II60-) ;  s&Ugneiui 
(Col.),  of  willow  (aftUc-);  Tltl-glneoB  vine-produced  (ylU-), 
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ip&n-eo        Adjectives : 

{a)  consent-aneus,  stated  (ctmBentire) ;  dlflsezLtaneiu,  9^ 
unsutted  (dissentlre),  extraneuB,  external  (extra);  fOc-anens  (rustic 
ap.  Col.),  of  the  throat;  applied  to  a  choking  sprout  (feucl-)_ ;  mSa- 
ceU-aneus  (Juv.),  miscellaneous  (mlsceUo-) ;  pM-anena,  an  inferior 
judge  (p«d-) ;  prsBcad-aafinB  (Gato),  slaughtered  before  (pr»-caBd-§re); 
praHg-aneug  (Gato),  picked  before  (prsBBg-tee) ;  prwwnt-aaeni 
(Plin.),  operating  quickly  (prwsentl-);  8ttcc6d-aiieiui  or  sncxadaneos 
coming  in  place  of  another  (sucoM-fire  or  Bucddfire);  bIoc-Abaiui  (Coh), 
drj  (slcco-). 

(b)  Gompounds  formed  immediately  from. the  simple  parts- 
blpfid-aneus  (Gol.),  tnvofeet  in  measure  (bia  p6d-);  circumlOraiieiiB, 
round  the  forum  (circum  f6ro-);  conact-aaeu8,/ojf<?r  (com  lactt-); 
mfidlterr-aneus,  inland  (xnfidio-,  terra-) ;  subterraneus,  underground 
(sub  tetra^) ;  Btlpervftc-aneus,  superfluous  (stlper  vftci-re). 

t-ftn-eo      i.  e.  aneo  appended  to  stem  of  past  pjirticiple : 

coUec-taneUB  (Plin.,  Suet.),  gathered  together  (coUIg-Sre) ;  ^ 
condl-ta3iB\ia(VzTr.),  for  preserving  (ooii66te  or  condire); 
6portaneu8    (Plin.),    concealed    (6p6rire);    r^jec-taneus 
(coined  by  Cic  Fin.  4.  26),  belonging  to  the  class  of  rejected 
(relo-dre). 

-Oneo         IdCn^us,^/  (ideo,  Donaldson) ;  erroneUB,  straying  (exrOn-). 

-leo  I.     Adjectives:   c«rtUeiiB  (oartUug),  dark  blue  (csBlo-,  92s 

of.  §  176,  comp.  also  caslo-). 

a.    Substantives :  (a  diminutival  suffix). 

acu-leua,  stingy  prickle  (ftcu-^;  fiqvtt-lena,  a  coH  (6qiro-); 
Idana-leus  a  fawn  (biono-);  m&nll-leiia,  a  long  sleeve 
(m&nu-);  nito-leua  (nftdUeua,  Plaut.),  a  kernel  (nikc-); 
trocblea,  a  block  of  pulleys  (from  rpoxos,  comp.  rpo;^aXia). 
See  also  §  919.  2. 


ii.     Stems  ending  in  -lo. 
(For  stems  in  -1  see  Book  II.  Ghap.  x.) 

-lo  I.     Adjectives:  chiefly  from  nouns:  92* 

(a)  abstem-iiui,  abstemious  (aba,  tSm-;  comp.  tSm-Uen- 
tus,  tSxn-Stimi) ;  ftfirius,  in  the  air  (aer-) ;  SBtber-iua,  in  the  aether 
(sdtlidr-);  fil-ius,  other;  anz-lUB,  uneasy  (ang-dre?^;  ang&r-ius,  of 
an  augur  (augiir-);  css-lus,  grajf;  dtib-lus,  doubtful  (duo-;  the  b  is 
perhaps  parasitical,  cf.  §  76,  or  du-bi-us  is  for  du-vl-iifl,  two-twayed) 
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Sgr^-liia,  select  (e,  grdg-) ;  exlm-ins,  excepted^  extraordinary  (ezlxn- 
ere);  fld-iuB,  of  good  faith^  epithet  of  Jupiter  (fide-);  IndUBtr-iufi, 
acti've  (pLAo,  stm-ere);  li^tUr-iiis,  <wrong  (in,  Jtls-);  Mart-lU8,  of 
War  (Uarti-) ;  mdd-lus,  middle  (so  dlmldiiu,  halved) ;  nim-lUB,  ex- 
cesjive  (nlmis) ;    nox-ius,  hurtful  (noxa-) ;    p&tr-iufl,  of  a  father 

ipatr-);  plus,  dutiful;  pl&y-lus,  rainy  (plu-6re);  rSff-iuB,  kingly 
r9g-^;  sandus,  <ivounded;  sOc-ius  (mostly  subst.),  fellonv  (comp. 
sfiqyl);  85r0r-liui,  sisterly  (sdrGr-);  BUbllc-lus,  of  piles  (suUIca-); 
V&i6r-liu,  of  Venus  (VfintUi-) ;  uzOr-lu8,  of  a  wife  (uxOr-). 

{b)    Names  of  Roman  clans:  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  36J. 

2.  Substantives:  masculine:  *  927 

{a)    Pranomina:  see  §  iii.  infr.  p.  363. 

(b)  dnpond-iu8  (sc.  as),  a  two-pound  coin  (dao,  pondo) ;  flUus, 
a  son;  flfty-liu,  a  river  (flu-toe);  g^n-iOM,  native  temper  (^ign-toe); 
gl&d-lns,  a.  s<u)ord;  ItLd-iiu,  a  player  (lUdo-);  mM-iiu,  a  bushel 
^mddo-) ;  nutrlc-lns  (also  adj.),  a  tutor  (nntr-Id-) ;  r&d-ius,  a  spoke; 
8&lli,  Jumpers,  certain  priests  (s&U-re) ;  slmias  (almia),  an  ape  (aXmo-). 

3.  Substantives:  feminine:  ^^28 
(a)    From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns: 

axungia  (Plin.),  wheel-grease  (axl-,  ung-dre) ;  corrlgla,  a  shoe-tie 
(corrlg-^re) ;  coUlqvlSB,  gutters  (00m,  Uqvi,  comp.  IXqvOr-) ;  dSUc-iSB 
(pL),  delight  (dellc6-re,  allure) ;  de^d-ia,  sloth  (desXdfire) ;  excflb- 
1»  (pi.),  patrol  (excftbft-re) ;  ex6qy-i»  (pl.\  funeral  (exseqvi); 
exfty-la  (pi),  spwls  (exu-toe);  ftBTiTstcta  (also  neut.;,  haycutting 
(fisno-,  sdc&re) ;  fttr-ia  (pi.),  rage  (fQr-«re) ;  host-la,  a  victim  (hos- 
tlre,  to  strike)'^  Inctbvla,  carelessness  (In,  cura-);  Indnstr-ia,  activity 
(Indo,  stm-ere);  Indtly-Ua  (pi.),  rare,  robings  (Indu-dre);  Indd-la, 
not  eating  (In,  M-tee);  lnflt-l»  (pi.)?  non-confession  (In,  l&tSrl); 
InsXd-ln  (pi.),  plot  (InsXdfire) ;  Invld-la,  grudge  (InyXdSre) ;  nox-la, 
a  wrong  (noxa-) ;  provino-la,  a  department  (proyino-dre  ?) ;  redfty-la, 
rmsgrowth  of  nail  (for  red-nngy-Xa,  Corss.,  out  comp.  exuvlsa,  Indu- 
▼1») ;  rdlXqy-i»  (pl.)f  remains  (rellqyo-) ;  succidia,  a  flitch  (sub, 
C8Bd-dre?);  supp^t-lsB  (pi.)?  ^h  ("^^^  pdtdre);  via  (veha.  Van*. 
R.R.1,2,%  14),  a  road  (yftb-foe) ;  ylnd8m-ta,  grape-plucking  (vino-, 
dim-toef);  ylndXc-l»  (pL),  claim  (ylndlcft-re). 

With  stems  in  -le  (-ISs  for  la-is?) : 

all&y-ies,  overflow;  coUftyles,  prolftvies,  &c.  (l&y-ftre);  ooogfo. 
ies,  a  heap  (cong6r-«re) ;  ein[g-ie8,/0r;»  (eflUg-toe);  esOrwles,  hunger 
(Ssftrl-xe);  jE&c-ies,  a  face  (f&oA-re);  mfto-ies,  leanness  (m&cdre); 
pemIo-i68  (cf,  §  340),  destruction  (perateft-re);  prOgfin-les,  offspring 
(vtogignrf^);  r&b-les,  raving  (r&b-foe);  z^y-ies,  rest  (zeqyl- 
arrfire);  scftb-ies,  scurf  (Bckh-6re);  sftr-les,  a  row  (ste-toe);  spSc-ieSy 
a  look  (qpftoS-te);  tempfir-ies,  a  mixture  (temptoft-re), 
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(h)    From  nouns,  chiefly  from  adjectives: 

and&c-ta,  boldness  (aud&d-);  &vla,  a  grandmother  (&to-^;  liar- 
bftr-la  (barltailes),  uncoutbness  (tMurbftro-) ;  ofilOn-ia,  a  farmer-settle-' 
merit  (cdlCno-);   cOp-la,  plenty  (cOpi-);  oonoord-ia,  harmony    (ocm- 
pordi-);   cftr-la,   a  body  of  men   (oo-ylro-?);   citstOd-la,  protection 
(custOd-);  dlYlt-i»  (pi.),  riches  (diTfit-);  flELU&o-la,  deceit  (fUlfid-); 
fftmll-ia,  a  body  of  slaves^  a  household  (fliJnlUo-) ;  fasc-la,  a  bandage^ 
ribbon  (fasd-) ;  ffirOo-ia,  high-sptritedness  (ftrOd-) ;  bOfit-la,  a  tnctim 
(hostm,  to  strike);  ign&y-ia,  co<wardice  (IgnftTO-);  IgnOmln-la,  dis- 
grace (In,  ^nOnftDr^  cf.  §  129);  Inert-ia,  inactivity  (iJiertl-);  ixiiam- 
la,  disgrace  (Infftmi-) ;  Inftr-iss  (pl.)»  offerings  to  the  nether   Gods 
(InfGro-);  Injflr-ia,  a  <wrong  (In,  JfUi-);  InOp-la,  scarcity  (InOp-); 
insAn-ia,  madness  (Inaftno-);  lasdv-la,  playfulness  (lasdvo-);  ni&- 
t&r-la  (materles),   mother-stuffs  i.e.  matter  (mftter-);  m&ndr-la, 
memory  (m6m6ri-);   mlUt-ia,  service  in  <war  (mI16t-);   mlBSr-la, 
wretchedness  (mlsdro-);  pervlofto-la,  inflexibility  (perylcftcl-) ;  tSmriB^ 
an  ape  {^tOLO^,  flat-nosed})  \  sOcord-la,  indolence  (sOcordl-);  sollert-la» 
adroitness  (scdlertl-);  8ttp6i1)-la,  haughtiness  (stlperbo-);  Tfiment-ta, 
'vehemence  (yimenti-);   Tldn-ia,  neighbourhood  (vlclno-);  vigll-la, 
watchingy  *watch  (vigil-). 

Also  with  stems  in  -le: 

&c-le8,  an  edge  (&ca-) ;  panpdr-ies,  poverty,  damage  (panpdr-). 

(f)    Of  uncertain  origin: 

asda,  an  axe;  iMstia,  a  beast;  cloOnia,  a  stork;  fSriSB  (pi.),  holy- 
days  (cf.  §  704.  n) ;  gavla,  a  seamew;  nenla,  a  dirge;  prsestlgto  (pi.), 
jugglery;  pros&pUi,  stocky  race;  Btlria,  an  icicle;  tXUa,  a  flute;  tiOia, 
a  lime-tree;  ytaia,  indulgence;  vlda,  a  vetch 

^ith  stems  in  -le: 

csBS&ries,  hair  of  the  bead;  cfirles,  rottenness;  Inglllvles,  the  gullet 
(in,  gUa-?);  Bftnies^  corrupted  blood  (comp.  sangvlB). 

4.    Substantives:  neuter:  939 

(a)    From  verbs  or  verbal  nouns: 

Mntf lo-inm,  a  kindness  (benefftod-re) ;  o<dl6qv-iiim,  conversation 
(ooUOqy-l) ;  commero-inm,  trade  (oommercSir-ii) ;  compendium,  savings 
(com,  pend-6re,  to  weigh  with) ;  c6nftb-lum,  marriage  (com,  nflb-Are); 
contaig-llun,  contagion  (com,  tang-ere);  deflfty-lum  (Phn,),  falling  of, 
e.g.  of  hair  (de,  fla-«re);  dtslddr-lam,  longing,  regret  (desUUMrre); 
dlllLy-lum,  a  deluge  (dXlu-dre);  dledd-lmn,  divorce  (dlsdndere); 
dlyort-lnm,  divorce  (dXvort-^re) ;  efng-lnm,  rjra/e  (eflftgd-re);  ez- 
cldlnm,  overthrow  (ezscbid-dre) ;  fiurtld-lnm,  disgust  (flwtldX-ze); 
flfiglt-limi,  a  crying  deed  (flflgltA-re);  gand-lnm,  yof  (gaudSre  for 
gay4d-«re;  comp.  Galtu,  §  945);  Impir-lnm,  command  (ImpArtrSe); 
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Impltly-lTim,  a  tank  (Implu-dre);  Incend-ium,  conflagration  (iucdnd- 
Sre) ;  ingto-ium,  disposition  (lx\$7gn-dre) ;  Inlt-lum,  beginning  (Inire) ; 
Jurff-ium,  a  quarrel  (Jurgft-re) ;  l&bium,  a  Up  (lamb-dre) ;  Utlg-ium, 
./«<ii;jtt/V  (litXgft-re) ;  obsdqy-lum,  obedience  (obs6(iv-l);  obsid-ium,  ^ 
blockade  (obsIdSre*) ;  dd-lnxn,  hatred  (Perf.  ddisse);  offlo-lum,  duty 
(Opiis-,  f&c6re,  cf.  oplfldna,  §  839 ;  or  from  offIc6-re,  to  do  to^wards^ 
but  the  verb  is  usually  in  bad  sense) ;  opprdbr-ium,  reproach  (oppro- 
brft-re);  prmTninni,  a  reward  (a first  choiceX  pra,  dm-dre);  prsBSftg- 
liun,  a  presage  (pra-s&gire) ;  prasld-ium,  defence  (pr8BsId§re) ; 
prand-lum,  lunch  (prandSre) ;  prolub-ium,  inclination  (pro,  ItibSre) ; 
rexndd-inm,  a  remedy  (rdxndd-dri) ;  repdt-ia  (pl.)i  renewal  of  drink- 
ing,  i.e,  the  second  day^s  feast  (rep0t-&re);  reptld-ium,  divorce  (re- 
pentance}  re,  pUdere;  or  re,  p6d-,  comp.  tripudlum);  stfLd-ium,  v^al 
(8ttld-6re) ;  BUifirSg-iiim,  anything  broken  off:  hence  a  potsherd,  used 
in  voting,  a  vote  (sub  finuig-dre);  suspend-lum,  hanging  (suspend- 
toe) ;  susplr-ium,  a  sign  (suspXriUrd) ;  tsdd-dum,  weariness  (tSBdSre) ; 
Test^-ium,  a  footstep,  a  trace  (vestig&-re);  and  others. 

(F)    From  nouns:  often  from  personal  names: 

ftdultdr-inm,  adultery  (adultdro-);  ftpi'^om,  parsley  (&pl-,  bee); 
arbltr-lum,   a    decision   (axbltro-);   axtXHc-ium,    manufacture,   art 
(artifSc-) ;  auctLp-ltim,  bird-catching  (aucftp-) ;  augtbr-iiuu,  an  augury 
(augtb:-);  ansplc-lum,  auspice  (aiispSc-);  blexmi-um,  a  period  of  two 
years  (bienni-);  coUSg-ium,  a  board  (coUega-) ;  cosjilg-ium,  <«;^i!//of >^ 
(conjiig-) ;  consXl-lum,  advice  (constU-) ;  convly-lum,  a  dinner-party 
(conYlva-) ;  cuppSdla  (pL),  delicacies  (comp.  cuppes) ;  ezH-ium,  exile 
(extU-);  gland-lum,  a  kernel  in  pork  (glandi-);  herSd-inm,  a  plot  of 
two  jugera,  an  inheritance  (Ii6r6d-) ;  hosplt-iuni,  hospitality  (bospft-); 
Indlo-liim,  information  (inddc-);  Jejlln-iiim,^/m^  (jejOno-);  Jtldlc- 
luin,  a  trial  (Jtldte-) ;  mai&CIp-iimi,  a  conveyance  of  land  (manodp-,  a 
purchaser)^  JxAsii'^tieT-'ivaDiy presidentship (puLgia^tero-');  mendfid-uiii, 
a  lie  (mendfid-);  mlnist&r-iuin,  service  (minls-tAo);  oocXpXt-ium, 
the  back-head  (occdput-) ;  paU-ium,  a  cloak  (paUa-) ;  partlcip-lum, 
a  participle    (partlcdp-);    perjilr-iiuii,  false-swearing  (perJIIbro-) ; 
pracipltium  (post-Aug,),  a  precipice,  afall(vT2ddijiiiti'');  prsdd-ium, 
/and  (a.  thing  given  as  security,  pr»d-) ;  ptuejum,  fleawort,  penny 
royal  {jfifil-i^) '  rSmlg-ium,  rowing,  a  crew  (rem6g-);  Bacrildg-ium, 
sacrilege  (sacriUgo-);  sdn-iom,  old  age  (sta-);  Bomn-iuin,  a  dream 
(somno-);  s&vl-um,  a  kiss  (sv&vl-);  suppUc-itim  {kneeling  down), 
pumshment  (siippldc-). 

(c)  Compounds  fonned  immediately  from  the  simple  parts» 
(See  Chap,  xi.) 

adverb-ium,  an  adverb  (ad,  verbo-);  SBqulnoct-lnm,  the  period 
<wben  night  is  equal  to  day  (sdquar,  nocti-) ;  bipSl-lum,  a  double  mat- 
tock (XAa,  pftla-);  contdbem-luin,  companionship  (com,  t&bema-); 
dnfld-ium,  interval  between  plays  (dis,  lUdo-) ;  dOmlcXl-ium,  home 
(dOmo-,  cdl-dre) ;  dlverb-ium,  dialogue  (dis,  verbo-) ;  bOmldd-ium, . 
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mamlaugbter  (Ii6m6n-,  e»d-«re);   fordiddU  (pi.),   Feast    of  the 
slaughter  of  c<w)  in-calf  April  15   (forda-,  §  134.  c»d-toe);  Infiir- 
tim-lum  (prs-Cic),  a  scrape  (In,  fortOna-) ;  IxLtexUkn-lnmy  time  of 
ne<ur  moon  (Inter,  lima-) ;  intemOd-limi,  sface  AeNveen  knots  (Inter, 
nOdo-);  lectlstem-limi,  couch-coverings  1.  e.  for  a  god^s  bsinquet 
(lecto-,  Btemfire;  comp.  MUlstenila,  pi.);  nall£ril|^-ilul^  a  sbip<wreck 
(nft¥-,  flrang-foe;  comp.  nanlM^ae);  parrldd-inm,  murder    (par-l, 
csdd-dre);  plSnlllUi-lum  (Plin.),  time  of  full  moon  (pl8na-,  lUna^); 
pflnuBr-lnm,  space  behind  the  <ivalls  (post,  mflro-) ;  postUmln-linii, 
return  home  (post,  llmen^);  pmcordla  (pi.),  the  diaphragm  (pm, 
oonU-);  prlmordla  (pi.  in  Lucr.  also  ordia  prima),  ^rj/  elemenU 
(prlmo-,  ordl-ri);  prlYll6g-iiim,  an  enactment  against  an  inditndual 
(prlYO- ,  16g-) ;  proverb-inm,  a  proverb  (that  has  become  a  <u3ord\ 
pro,  Teilbo-);  pnerpfo-inm,  childbed  (pnero-,  pftrfire;  comp.  pver- 
pdra) ;  r6gUQg-inni,  the  flight  of  the  kings  (rSg-,  fttis^-re) ;  Septl- 
montlnm,   Sevenhills^   as  name  of  Rome  and  of  a  feast  (septem, 
monti-);  stUUddium,  drying  (stUla-,  c&dfire);  sUpend-inm,  paj 
(stip-,  pendfire) ;  enlMitil-liim,  a  stool,  bench  (sub^  sella-) ;  salnirliinni, 
the  suburbs  (sub,  nrU-);  superdl-inm,  eyebrow  (sftper,  cOio-,  above 
eyelids)  \    tripftd-lnm,   thrice  stamping    (tri-,  pM-);    ttibllustrlnsi* 
trumpet-purification  on  Mar.  23,  May  23  (ttiba-^  Instrfire) ;  Y§nlfli>- 
liim  (§  %Z\  poisoning  (TOnfino-,  f&c6-re). 

(d)    Uncertain: 

aUliutt,  garlic;  ttriiim,  a  ball  (atro-,  black,  Mommsen) ;  bSatiim, 
a  kiss;  dUnm,  an  eyelid,  eyelash;  dsliim,  a  gig;  conilciiim  or  oon- 
▼Itliim,  iUnue;  oOrlnzn,  a  hide;  dOlium,  ajar;  filOglTmi,  a  pithy  saying 
(for  cXryctov,  Curt.);  fBstXglnm,  a  gable  top,  a  slope;  grtminm,  the 
iap;  lldum,  a  leash,  thread;  iniiun,  a  lily;  lOllnm,  tares;  wiTHwm 
millet;  minium,  red  lead;  prMXginm,  a  prodigy  (comp.  dlg-itns, 
b(iK»vtip)',  sUioeminm,  a  funeral  feast;  simpdvliuii,  a  sacrificial 
bowl;  sipftrium,  a  curtain;  sOlinm,  a  seat;  'spAllum,  spoil  (ct 
§  66). 


-Ic-tol         '*     Adjectives,  chiefly  formed  from  other  derivatives: 

SBdm-dns,  of  an  adile  (»dp-m-);  eompItUl-eins,  of  the 
cross-road  festival  {eomifiMai-y,  camtotl-dus,  o/*r«^^AfA  (camento-)- 
gentm-dUB,  of  the  clansmen  (gent-Ill-);  Uttte-idus,  of  brick  (Ultfir-)- 
nfttAli-dus,  of  a  birthday  (n«*ll-);  pastor-Idns,  of  a  shepherd 
(pas-tor-) ;  patr-Idus,  of  the  fathers  (patr-) ;  SfttumfiU-dus  (Mart), 
of  the  Saturnalia  (Batnm-flll-) ;  sddUl-dus,  of  companions  (s6dUl-); 
trlbflnl-dns,  of  a  tribune  (trlb-dno-) ;  venftll-das,  of  things  fir 
sale,  e.g.  of  slaves  (ven-aii-).     (See  also  §  926.) 

See  for  proper  names  in  §  946. 
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a.    Substantives  (see  also  §  928) : 

eonyentlcinm,  assembly-money  =  ro  iKKKrja-uurriKov  (convwitn-)  j 
UnX-oliim,  wooi (Iftna-) ;  mimdicieB  (§  35 7 h,  but  comp.  §  93a,  p.  35^)* 
cieanliness;  Bfilft-dum,  comfort  (sOl-ftxl);  fldflda,  confidence^  a  mort' 
gage  (fido-);  un-ela,  a  unit  of  measure  (tlno-).     CL  §  928. 

-lo-lo         n5T-Id.iu,  new  (uttYO-). 

'(    \  *lol    ^'^"^  P^  participles  (tIdo=-to-Ielo?).    They  denote  92* 
(^-8-  c-    J    ^^  quality  derived  from  the  past  act.  Few  of  these  words 
are  used  frequently;  and  of  the  quantity  of  the  i  (when 
not  marked  here)  there  is  no  positive  proof. 

adyect-ldufl  (Sail.),  imported;  adTent-ldiu,  imputed  (as  if  from 
advento-);  ascrlpt-lduB  (Cic),  of  the  class  of  ascripti,  enrolled; 
eoUect-idns,  collected  together;  oonduct-Idus,  hired;  oommendftt-idus, 
commendatory;  comment-idOB,  invented;  congest-ldns,  ^iZr</ 1^;  con- 
Tent-idos,  of  an  assembly;  e.g.  as  neut.  sub.  the  fee  for  eitending; 
dedit-iduSf  surrendered;  dAmiss-IdUB  (Plant,  once),  hanging  down; 
ddlt-idos,  nominated;  SmlBS^IdOB  (Plaut.  once),  acting  as  scouts  i 
exnpUdiu  (Van*.),  bought;  fiusMdus  (Plin.),  artificial;  licti-^iu 
(Fhn.),  fctitiotu ;  foas-ldus,  dug;  Inslt-idus,  ingrafted;  miu-ldus, 
discharged;  muXtSLt-iciuB^  of fned  persons ;  perpessldiu  (Sen.),  patient; 
pl|pi£ratidU8  (Ulp.  &c),  of  a  pledge  or  mortgage;  reeept-idUB,  of 
things  receiijed;  sutodlt-idus,  suppositicious ;  Bupposlt-Idus,  suppositi- 
cious;  BiuTupt-XduB  (Plant),  stolen  (snrrupto-,  i.e.  sub,  rapto); 
trai&t-!dU8,  transferred. 

-t-io     I.     Adjectives :  prdpl-tlaB,   favourable  (pr6pd)  ;    tar-tiiiB,  932 
third    (ter-);    T&tliui,    bent  inward    (comp.   yftroB).    See 
proper  names  in  §  947. 

2.  Substantives:  (a)  masculine:  nim-tiiu,  a  messenger  (bOto-, 
Tento-,  as  if  participle  of  Ten-Ire); 

(b)  Feminine:  (i)  la  appended  to  past  participles  and  similar 
adjectives;  all  with  long  syllable  preceding  -t: 

angns-tia,  straits  (aii£Ui-to-) ;  argft-tlA,  fine  touches  (azgn-Sre); 
eontrover-Bla,  a  dispute  (controvert-Sre) ;  f&oS-tl»,  jokes  (f&d^to-); 
gT&-tia,  pleasingness,  thanks  (grSrto-) ;  lndfLtl»,  a  truce  (ong.  uncer- 
tain); Inep-tla  (pi.))  t^^fl^^t  nonsense  (in,  &p-iBd);  Insd-tla,  afvok" 
<wardness  (In,  sdre) ;  miniltia  (Sen.),  smallness  (mlnn-dre) ;  mddeB-tia, 
modesty  (mddoB-to-) ;  mdles-tia,  troublesomeness  (mdles-to) ;  nnp-tia- 
(pL),  marriage  (nill>-dre).  Also  Oetla,  town  at  mouth  of  Tiber  (0B-). 

(2)    From  other  adjectives:  Jn8tl-tla,y«j//f^  (Jnsto-);  lantl-tla^ 
elegance  (lanto-) ;  mftUrtia,  miscbievousness  (m&lo-) ;  priml-tla  (pi.), 
first  fruits   (prlmo-);   pftdld-tla,  bashfulness  (pftdlco-);  pnfirX^tia, 
childhood  (pnfiro-) ;  B»vl-tia,  cruelty  (savo-). 
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^3)  Stems  in  -I-tie,  usually  with  collateral  stem  in  -I-Ua  (§§  340, 

Amftrl-ties  (Catull.),  bitterness  (ftniftro-) ;  &iiiXoX>tia  (-6  stem  once 
Lucr.),  friendship  (&mIco-) ;  &vftzl-tla  (-e  stem  once  Lucr.),  greeds- 
ness  (&y&ro-);   calvI-Uea  (post- Aug.),  baldness  (oalvo-);  cftni-tlei 
(-a  stem  once  Plin.),  grayness  (cSao-);  dflrl-Ues  (also  -a  stem}, 
hardness  (dflro-) ;  lentl-tla  (-e  stem  once  post- Aug.),  pliancy  (lento-); 
molH-tia  (akk) -e  stem),  softness  (moUl-);  mnndl-tia  (-e  stem  once 
Gatull.),  cleanliness  (mnndo-);  nSQTi-tia  (also -e  steni),  roguisbness 
(neqvam-);  nXgzI-ties  (Gels.;  -a  stem  Plin.),  blackness  Tnigro-);  ii5- 
tl-Ua  (-6  stem  Lucr.),  acquaintance  (nOU-) ;  plgri-tla  (-e  stem  Liv. 
once),  laziness  (pU;ro-) ;  plfinl-tids  (also  •«  stem),  a  level  (plfino-) ; 
pullI-ttoB  (Van-.,  Col.),  a  brood  (pullo-) ;  sdgnl-tia  (also  segnl-ties), 
inactivity  (segni-);    spurd-tia   (-«    stem   Lucr.   once),   smutiiness 
(spnrco-)  ]  trl8tl-tla  (-«  stem  Ter.  once),  sadness  (tristl-) ;  Tastt-ties 
(Plaut),  desolation  (vasto-). 

(f)  Neuter:  (i)  -lo  appended  to  supine  stems:  eSm-I-tliuii, 
place  of  assembly  (cowire);  ezercl-tlom  (post- Aug.),  exercise  (exer- 
cdre) ;  ez-I-tium,  destruction  (ez-Ire) ;  in-I-tiom,  beginning  (inlre). 

(a)  From  nouns,  or  of  uncertain  origin:  calvl-tium,  baldness 
(calYO-);  fiqul-tium,  a  stud  of  horses  (6quo-);  gargUBtlum,  a  hovel; 
lautla  (pi),  entertainment  y  only  in  Li  v.  (lauto-?);  lotluin,  urine; 
OB-Uiim,  a  door  (Gs-);  Gtloin,  leisure;  Pftl&tiuni  (in  Martial  PftlA- 
tium),  a  Roman  hlll^  a  palace;  prtUiim,  price;  servi-tinm,  slavery 
(mnro-);  sp&tium,  space;  yltiuxn,  a  blemish^  faulty  vice  (cf«  Cic. 
T.X>.  4.  13). 

-en-t-lo      i.e.  -lo  or  -a  appended  to  stem  (in  -enti)  of  present  par-  933 
ticiples  or  adjectives  of  like  .form: 

I.  Feminine:  af&a-entia,  abundance  (affln-fee);  audl-entla,  a 
bearing  (aud-Ire) ;  MnfiTdl-entia,  good<wlll  (bene,  yelle) ;  6I6m-entia, 
mercifulness  (dem-enti-) ;  contln-entia,  self-control  (oontibi-ere); 
dlUg-entia,  accuracy  (dXlXg«6re);  filftgantla,  neatness  (etogaati);  IH- 
qyentia,  cro«ivd  (frdqYentl-) ;  ezoandesc-entla,  bursting  into  a  glow^ 
i,e»  irascibility  (excande-so-6re) ;  indlg-entla,  needy  craving  (indXg- 
9re);  Infantla,  speechlessness,  infancy  (In,  f&rl);  InteUdg-entla,  <a- 
telligence  (intelldg-fire) ;  neglSg-entta,  carelessness  (negldg-toe);  pes- 
tH-entia,  infection  (pestU-enti-) ;  pdttU-antia,  forward  conduct 
(pdtU-antl;  comp.  petol-coB);  jfirfid-eiiktlBL,  forethought  (prtLd-entl-, 
i.e.  provld-entl-) ;  s&pl-entia,  <wisdom  (s&p^-re);  se&t-entla,  an 
opinion  (for  sentieiitia?  from  sentire);  tSmiil-entla,  drunkenness 
(tdmftl-ento-) ;  vlndl-entia,  intoxication  ('^^ol-ento-) ;  ylOl-entia, 
'plolence  (vlol-ento-) ;  and  many  others. 

So  the  names  of  tojvsrns;  e.g.  Flaoentia,  Follentla,  YalenUa*  &c. 

a.     Neuter:  dlenttum,  silence  (sIL6re). 
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-n-d-ia  Formed  from  stem  of  gerund :  crSpimdla  (n.  pi.),  a  child^s 
rattle  (crSpare);  f&cundia  (f.),  eloquence  (&cundo-,  cf. 
§  820);  Irftcundla  (f.),  ivratb/ulness  (ir&cimdo-) ;  yere- 
cundia  (f.),  bcuhftdness  (yfirSrl). 

-n-lo  contlci-nlmii,   time  of  general  silence^  evening  (contlce-BC-  9.H 

dre) ;  l&clnla,  a  flap  of  a  garment  (comp.  Xaiciff,  a  rent) ; 
lusclnia,  a  nightingale;  pteH-nia,  money  {stock  of  cattle}  from  peca> 
with  suffix  -Ino,  see  §  747);  Bcxiniiixn,  a  writing-desk  (scrlb-fire?); 
Bterqvili-niiun,  a  dung  heap  (for  8terc5r-Il-inium,  or  (with  1  for  r) 
for  Btercor-inium?  from  stereOs-).    See  also  proper  names  in  §  948. 

-xnn-io       calu-mnla,  a  false  charge  (calv-6re). 

-oxL-io  aqullonias  (adj.  Plin.),  northern  (aqullOn-);  cdlonla,  a 
farmer-settlement  (colCno-);  F&vonius,  fivest  <iuind  (fftv- 
6re);  flaxnonium  (not  flamlnlum:  cL  Momm.  Eph.  Epig,  i.  221^, 
flamen's  office;  ftillonlus  (adj.),  of  a  fuller  (foUOn-);  l§noniTUi  (adj.), 
of  a  pander  (ISnOn-) ;  mangoninm  (Plin.  once),  a  trimming  up  of 
wares  (mangOn-);  mnlionius  (adj.),  of  a  muleteer  (muliOn-);  prse- 
conium,  a  proclamation  (pndcOn-).     See  also  in  §  948. 

-mOn-lo      Substantives:  (a)  feminine:  acrI-mOnla,Ji&tf/^>!K'jj(acrl-);  935 

SBgil-mOnia,  sorroiv  (sBgro-) ;  caBii-mOnla,  a  sacred  rite; 
castl-inoxila,  chastity  (oasto-);  parsX-mOnia,  thriftiness  (from  parti- 
ciple of  parcdre) ;  qudrl-mOnla,  a  complaint  (qudr-1) ;  sanctl-xnOnla, 
sanctity  (saiicto-). 

(b)  Neuter:  al-ImOninm  (also  allmftnla,  Plaut.),  nourishment 
(&l-ere) ;  mfttr-ImOninm,  marriage  (m&tr-) ;  merci-mOninm  (Plant., 
Tac),  wares  (merd-);  patr-Im5niuxn,  hereditary  estate  (patr-); 
testtUndnium  (testlmOxilum),  evidence  (testl-);  ▼fid-imdnium,  re^ 
cognizance,  appearance  on  bail  (v&d-)» 

-3Xn-lo       i.e.  -lo  suffixed  to  stem  of  verbs  in  -clnft  (cf.  §  967).  936 

13,tr0-cin-liun,ro^^r^(latro-cin&ri) ;  16n0-cln-iuxn,^a»^/iirr'j 
arts  (16n0-clxi&ii) ;  p&tro-cln-ium,  protection  (patro-cln&ri);  ratlo- 
cln-lum,  calculation  (r&tio-cInSil) ;  tlr0-cin-ium,  pupillage  (tXrOu-; 
the  verb  is  not  in  use) ;  T&tl-dbi-iuxn,  prophecy  (y&ti-clnftrl). 

*l-io  i.e.  -lo  suffixed  to  a  diminutival  suffix  -lo.  937 

aiudlium,  aid  (auzo-,  for  aucto-?  cf.  av^av<^\  concl- 
Uum,  a  council  (condre) ;  pdctL-Uum,  property  of  children  or  slaves 
{small  stock  of  cattle^  pecu-);  proBlium,  a  battle;  qylsqyi-lia  (pl.)> 
refuse  (§  118.  4)-    See  also  proper  names  in  §  949. 

-ai-lo         BaceanUla  (g.  pi.  Baccanallorum,  §  425) ;  &c.  Cf.  p.  335.  938 
-01-10  C&pltoliitm,  the  Roman  Capitol,  939 

-61-10         eontilmSlia,  insult  (contiimSre?);  fld-ella,  an  earthen  Jar, 
-Sll-lo  or  -Il-lo.    See  proper  names  in  §  949. 
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-r-io  I.     Adjectives:  prOpriOB,  oneU  own;  vftrius,  nmried,  9^ 

a.  Substantives:  cantfirltu,  a  gelding  (from  KavOrjkio^}'); 
centtbia,  a  lUvhion  composed  of  a  hundred  men  (centum,  "vlro-? 
§  94.  a);  ddcOrla,  a  divuion  composed  of  ten  (dAoem-);  eqylxxia  or 
ecurrla  (pi.),  horse-race  day  on  Feb.  a;,  Mar.  14  (for  eqvl-Cfirr-la 
from  eqivo-,  curr-6re?)  fl^Orla,  glory  (clu6re?  §  127);  Mmtlrla  (pi.), 
Ktgbt  of  offerings  to  wrathful  spirits,  May  9,  11,  13  (LSmtlreji^; 
longtirins,  a  long  pole  (long©-);  luxOrla  (Inz&rles),  luxury  (lnxa-); 
macdrla  (also  early  macerles),  a  wall;  p§nibla,  scarcity  (comp.  v^iim^ 
hunger)',  promunttlriuni,  see  §  943.  a;  t&ffOrium,  a  hut  (tig-taniy, 
voltlirluB,  a  vulture  (comp.  voltur,  §  454).    See  also  §  928. 

-br-lo         I.     Adjectives:   SbrluB,  drunken;  solnliiB,  sober  (comp.  ^ 
<r<5r,  safe), 

a.  Substantives:  Fimbria  (proper  name);  flm1irl»  (^\^,  fringe 
(fibro-  ?) ;  Ifldl-bxlum,  mockery,  sport  (Itldo-) ;  manu-brlom,  a  handle 
(m&nu-). 

-fix-lo        Very  numerous,  often  with  collateral  stems  in  -ftrl  (§  906),  94» 

but  w^ithout  any  tendency  to  change  to  -alio  when  an  r 
precedes.  Many  of  these  words,  named  here  as  substantives,  are  also 
usrd,  less  noticeably,  as  adjectives,  or  in  other  genders,  or  other 

special  meanings.  ■ 

I.     Adjectives: 

advers-arlos,  opposed  (adverso-) ;  aer-ailiui,  of  Sronze,  of  money 
(as-);  fi^-axluB,  of  land  (agro-);  U-arlus,  of  the  wing  (ftla-); 
annlvers-azlus,  annual  (anno-,  verso-);  &qy-arliui,  of  water 
(&qva-);  argent-arlus,  of  silver,  money  (argento-);  anzlll-ailiis 
(also  auzIliarlB),  auxiliary  (auzllio-);  calc-arius,  of  chalk  (calel-); 
cald-arlii8,  of  warm  baths  (calda-);  caus-ftrlna,  in  Ul-bealth 
(causa-,  an  alment,  Cels.,  Sen.,  Plin.);  cell-Arius,  of  the  cellar 
(cella-);  classi-arius,  of  the  fleet  (classl-);  contr-arlus,  opposed 
(contra);  eztr-arias,  outside^  strange  (extra);  fIdlUd-axius,  under 
a  trust  (fldnda-) ;  firllment-axlus,  of  com  (firflmento-) ;  grdff-axlas, 
of  a  herd  (grdg-) ;  htoOr-arluB,  of  honour  or  of  b.  public  offlce  (hd- 
nOr-);  Jtldlci-arlus,  of  tbe  taw  courts  (Jfldiclo-) ;  Ifiglfin-ailus,  of  a 
legion  (ligifin-) ;  mftnUfest-arlus  (Plant.),  caught  in  the  act  (manii- 
festo-) ;  m&teri-ariu8,  of  timber  (m&tirla-) ;  mens-arliu,  of  a  bank 
(mensa-);  mercenn-arius,  Jbr  hire  (from  mercSd-,  with  a  suflSx 
-On);  nanmachi-arlUB  (Plin.,  Suet.),  for  a  sea-fight  (tmvfiaxia'); 
nficess-arlUB,  necessary  (n^cease);  numm-arliu,  of  mon^y  (muamo-); 
Onfir-arlus,  for  burden  (Anfls-);  Apdr-arina,  of  labour  (6p&ra-);  pA- 
cu-arluB,  of  cattle  (pdcn-);  piBC-arliu,  offish  (pisd-);  plsdn-arlna, 
of  a  fishpond  (pisdiia-) ;  prte-aniu,  on  sufferance  (prSo-) ;  prim- 
arluB,  of  the  first  (primo-);  qvinusvloenarius,  of  tfiuenty-five  (qvlno-v 
vlceno-);  qTlnqySgSn-arlUB,  consisting  of  fifty  (qTinqyftgSno-);  ad- 
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eond-arias,  secondary  (steiindo-) ;  Bfiiirarliu,  containing  six  (sSno-) ; 
BtU»endi-aiiU8,  paying  a  (Jixed)  tribute  (fltXpeniUo-) ;  B&Ut-aziiu, 
tasty  (Bliblto-);  subsldl-arlus,  in  reserve  (fmbsldio-) ;  sumptu-arlus, 
of  expense  (sumptu-);  t&bell-arliu,  of  the  ballot,  see  also  2  (a) 
(t&bella-);  t&larliiB,  of  dice  (t&lo-);  t&nfir-arliui,  rash  (tdm&re); 
tempOr-aiiUB,  for  a  time  (texnpOs-) ;  teBt&ment-arlug,  of  a  *will 
(test&mento-) ;  tOxmilta-arliui,  of  a  bustle,  hurriedly  done  (tfimulta-) ; 
vestt-arluB,  of  clothes  (vestl-);  vln-arliiB,  of  wine  (vino-);  unol-azliui, 
of  an  ounce  or  t<welfth  part  (imda-);  ▼dlunt-ariiu,  by  free  will 
(YUnntl-,  or  for  TAlimta-tarias) ;  ydlupt-arina,  of  pleasure  (yd- 
luptftt-;  for  Yolupta-tarliis) ;  and  others. 

2.    Substantives:  (a)  masculine: 

antiqT-ailiui  (post-Aug.),  an  antiquarian  (antlqyo-);  c9t-ariii8, 
a  fishmonger  (ceto-) ;  dnSr-axlnB,  a  haircurler  (cInXs-,  ashes  in  which 
the  irons  were  heated) ;  comment-arlUB  (sc.  liber),  a  note-book  (com- 
mento-) ;  cftblctU-arlus  (Cic,  cf.  §  906),  a  valet  (cublculo-) ;  dSn- 
arlus  (sc.  nflmus),  a  ten-as-piece  (46x10-) ;  Smliui-arliiB,  a  scout 
(exnlsso-);  febru-arliui  (sc.  mensls),  the  month  of  purifications 
(februo-) ;  borre-axliiB,  a  granary-keeper  (boneo-) ;  JSau-arlus  (sc. 
mensls),  the  gate-month}  (Janua-),  or  month  of  Janus-feast  1  (Jano-, 
Januo-);  Ubr-ariiu,  a  transcriber  (Ubro-);  llgn-arlus,  a  joiner 
(llgno-);  marmOr-arias,  a  marble  mason  (marmdr-);  nOt-arlus,  a 
shorthand  writer  (ndta-) ;  OBtl-arlus,  a  doorkeeper  (ostlo-) ;  pr516t- 
arlUB,  a  citizen  of  the  lowest  class;  piill-arliis,  a  chicken-keeper 
(polio-) ;  pult-arluB  (sc.  callx),  a  cup,  properly  for  pottage  (pulti-); 
qyadrlff>ariu8,  a  driver  of  four-in-hand  (qvadriga-);  rStl-arius,  a^ 
net'fighter  (rSti-);  ror-arius,  a  light-armed  soldier;  sezt^arliis,  a  pint ^ 
2l  sixth  of  a  congius  (sexto-) }  t&b&l-arlus,  a  registrar  (t&btila-) ; 
t&bell-arius,  a  letter-carrier  (t&beUa-) ;  tolut-axliui  (Sen.),  a  trotter 
(cf.  tolutlm,  §  534);  trl-arlug,  a  soldier  of  the  third  line  (tri-);  vlc- 
arluB,  a  deputy  (Tld-) ;  and  others. 

(b)  Feminine:  .&r8n-ari8B  (pi.),  sandpits  (&r5na-);  axgent-aria, 
a  bank,  a  silver  mine  (argento-) ;  calY-ftria,  a  skull  (calTO-,  bald) ; 
ferr>arl8B  (pi.),  ironworks  (ferro-);  Bulpiir-arla,  a  sulphur  pit 
(sulptlr-). 

So  as  names  of  plays  (cf.  Ritschl.  Parerg,  Plaut,  p.  140) ;  e.  g. 
by  Plautus:  Asln-arla  (sc.  fa.bula),  of  an  ass  (&sXno-);  AuliU-aria, 
of  a  pottle  (aultila-);  Clstell-arla,  of  a  casket  (dstella-);  Frlydl-arla, 
of  cracked  crockery  I  (Mvdlo-,  cf.  Fest.  p.  90,  MUll.);  Mostell-aria, 
of  a  s^host  (mostello-,  from  monstro-);  Nervdl-arla,  of  a  little 
thonj^  (nery61o-) ;  VidiU-arla,  of  a  portmanteau  (vldtdo-).  By  Nsevius, 
CoroU-aria,  T&nlciil-aria  (tOnlctOa-);  by  Nonius,  Galllnaria,  T&- 
bellarla,  TdgtUaria;  by  Pomponius,  SarctUarla. 

(c)  Neuter:  sar-arluxn,  the  treasury  (»8-);  aBBta-arinm,  a  tidal 
bay  (eastu-);    arm&ment-ariam,  an  arsenal  (armftmento-) ;  arm- 
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axilun,  a  cupboard  (arma);  &vl-arliim,  an  aviarj  (&▼!-);  beU-arla 
(VaiT.)>  pojt/y  (bello-?);  bo-arlnm  (sc.  forum),  tJbe  cattle-market 
(bdv-);  cfir-axlimi,  a  fee  for  sealing  (o6ra-);  dlb-aria  Tpl.)?  provisions 
(clbo-);  cSliuiilHaxlum,  a  dovecot,  a  set  of  pigeon-botes  (cttlmnba-); 
oolunm-arlum,  a  tax  on  pillars  (cdlmnna-) ;  oongi-arluxii,  a  quart- 
largess  (oongin8  =  5'76  pints);  dl-arlmn,  daily  allo<ivance  (die-); 
dOn-axitun,  a  temple^  an  offering  (dOno-S;  emias-arliim,  an  outlet 
(emlBso-);  fidgld-azlumj  the  cooling-place  ^Hgldap-,  sc.  aqua);  fkuta- 
arlnm,  a  cudgelling  (ftisti-,  cf,  §  405);  grfta-aria  (pl.)i  granaries 
(grano-);  k&lexid-axlimi,  an  account-hook  (k&lenda-);  mort-azinm, 
a  mortar  (morti-?);  pOm-arium,  an  orchard  (pSino-);  pnlment-^axta 
(pi.),  condiments,  relish  (polxnento-) ;  B&er-arium,  a  shrine  (t&cro-); 
B&l-arlum,  salt-money,  salary  (s&U);  Bdl-arium,  a  sun-dial,  balcony 
(«61-);  BOl-arlum  (Dig.),  ground-rent  (s61o-);  sfld-arium,  a  twJel 
(endft-re,  to  sivcat)-,  t&btU-^uliim,  a  registry  (t&blUa-);  yMd-azivm 
(or  vlridl-arluxii),  a  shrubbery  (virldl-);  yly-ariiun,  a  preserve,  e.g. 
a  fishpond  (ylvo-) ;  and  others. 

^-aOr-lo^  I  *'^*  "^  appended  to  personal  names  in  -tor  (or  nwir  §  908).  S43 
^      "  ^  '  Some  appear  to  be  formed  immediately  from  the  supine 
stem,  or  past  participle: 

I.    Adjectives: 

acc1i8&-tor-lU8,  of  an  accuser^  Ueft-tor-iua,  of  a  gamester;  ftiii&- 
tor-lU8,  amatory;  ambtUft-torius  (Plin.),  moveable;  bdUA-tor-lna,  of 
a  warrior;  cen-sor-iiui,  of  a  censor;  clrcflla-tor-ias  (Quint),  of  a 
mountebank;  damaa-tor-iUB,  damnatory;  decl&ma-tor-iiu,  declama- 
tory; doorS-tor-luB  (post-Aug.),  decisive  (decrSto-);  deftmo-torliui 
(post-Aug.),  slight,  cursory;  dictft-tor-lUB,  of  a  dictator;  ezplfira- 
tor-luB  (Suet.),  of  a  scout;  geBtA-tor-iUB  (Suet.),  for  carrying;  gl&- 
difirtor-iOB,  of  a  gladiator;  Impdrft-tor-lOB,  of  a  general;  Ifl-Bor-liiB 
(post-Aug.),  for  playing  (lIlBU-?);  mes-Bor-iUB,  of  a  reaper;  mfirl- 
torluB,  for  hire  (mfirlto-);  ntUrS^tor-iiiB,  trifling;  objnrg&-tor-iiu, 
reproachful;  drft-tor-ius,  of  an  orator;  paB-tor-iii8  (Ov.),  of  a  shep- 
herd; perfil-Bor-liiB  (p<JSt-Aug.),  superficial;  plBcA-tor-lus,  rf  a  fisher- 
man; pis-tor-iUB  (Gels.,  Plin.),  of  a  baker;  pG-torlOB  (PUn.),  for 
drinking  (p5tu-);  prncur-BorlUB  (Plin.  Ep.),  as  a  forerurmer; 
pnadft-tor-iUB,  predatory;  pr»dlft-tor-iU8,  of  purchasers  of  estates 
sold  by  auction;  profeB-scr-ius  (Tac),  of  a  professor;  pugii&-tor-iii8 
(post-Aug.),  of  a  combatant;  qusBB-tor^lUB,  of  a  quastor;  rdcftpteft- 
tor-iUB,  of  recovery-commissioners ;  salt&rtor-luB,  of  dancers;  scrlp- 
tor-iuB,  ofiuriters;  BfixL&-tor-ius,  of  a  senator;  BpfidUft-tor-liu,  of 
scouts;  syft-sor-lUB  (post-Ailg.),  persuasive;  Bfl-tor-iUB,  of  a  shoe- 
maker; ydtdr&-tor-iu8,  of  an  old  practitioner ;  and  others. 

a.  Substantives:  (a)  feminine:  Agltfttorla  (sc.  fiabula),  name 
of  a  play  by  Nasvius,  of  a  driver  (agltatOr-);  vlctor-la,  victory; 
vorBorla,  a  turn  (only  in  Plautus  '  cape  vorsoriam'). 
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Neuter:  aud-Itor-lum,  a  lecture-room;  atUtl-tor-lum  (post- Aug.), 
assistance;  c8xL&-torla  (pl.)»  dinner  dress;  condL-tor-ium,  a  store- 
house; dSvor-sor-liiin,  an  inn;  dMb-ItOr-iiun,  a  ballot^d'utributing 
place;  portorium,  a  toll  {harbour  or  gate  toll?  porta-,  porta*); 
pra-tOr-iiuii.  the  generaPs  tent;  pronumt^-lom  (promiintarium. 
Fleck.),  a  headland  (promlnfire?);  rdp5Bl-t6r-ium,  a  dumbcivaiter; 
sScia-BGriTim  (Varr.),  a  place  of  retreat  (sediiBO-) ;  teo-tor-liun, 
plaster  of  mjalls  (tecto-);  tentCr-itun,  a  tent  (tento-);  terrltorlum, 
a  territory  (terr-«re?  i.e.  a  place  from  which  people  are  <ivarned  off). 

^o  lognleJUB,  a  pettifogger  (as  if  from  16g-4ilar-);  pietMjns,  of 

the  commons  (ple))6-).     For  proper  names  see  §  951. 


Compound  stem-endings:    -l&co,  §  775;  -lensi,  §  815;  -Ifino, 
§  83a;  -I8110,  §  837;  -13n,  -ciOn,  -tl5a  (-sifin),  §  85a— 854. 


iii.    Proper  names  with  stems  ending  in  -lo.  944 

A  vast  number  of  Roman  names  have  stems  ending  in  -lo.  They 
are  properly  adjectives,  and  the  suffix  -lo  is  probably  the  same^  as 
the  genitival  suffix  seen  in  illliis  (illo-lus),  cuius  (quo-lus ;  also  used 
as  adjective,  §  379),  &c.*  Thus  Claud-lus  is  of  Lame^  i.e.  (often) 
Lamt?s  son  (comp.  John  Williams  =  William's  John), 

Most  of  these  names  are  r/^z»-names,  i.e.  nomlna  in  the  strict 
sense.    Some  are  pranomlna.   (These  have  here  '  praen.'  appended). 

The  names  are  selected  principally  from  those  occurring  in  the 
Corp.  Inscr.  Lat.  Vol.  I.,  especially  in  the  Fasti.  Few  are  post- 
Augustan  only.  The  quantity  of  the  vowels  is  marked  only  when 
distinct  authority  for  it,  either  from  poetry  or  Greek  transcription, 
has  been  found. 

p-lo  Amplus;  ipplus  (prsen.) ;  Opplus;  Pfiplus;  Pflplns;  Ulplns.  945 

l>-lo  iQblus  (altx>-  white) ;  BaMus;  F&lilus  (f&bar,  bean) ;  VIblas. 

jn-lo  Memmlus;  Mumxnlus;  Oplmlus  (dplmo-,^/);  Postftmiua 

(poBtdmo-  last)\  Septlmlus  (aeptlmo-,  seventh). 

T-lo  B&Tlus;  n&vlus  (pS.YO-  yellow);  Fulvlus  (Ailvo-  tawny); 

Gavlus  (probably  same  as  Gaius:  comp.  gau-dlum,  yavpo^, 
yaifiv) ;  Helvlus  (lLely»*  yellow) ;  IJvlus  (comp.  IXvSre, 

^  Key,  Proc,  Phil,  Soc,  for  J  856,  p.  239. 
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to  he  hlue)\  Ktovius;  NsBVlns  (ii»to-  <wart)\  Ffl^viiu 
(ndvo-,  ng<w)]  Oct&vluB(oot&yo-,«]^/6/i&),  PaoaTius;  SalTiuB 
(salYO-  safe);  Benrlns,  pnen.  (servo-,  jlave);  SUvtiu 
(Bilva^,  a  twood) ;  VltruYius. 

f-lo  Alfins;  FOflns. 

c-lo  Acdua^;  AMdiu;  Apldus;  CsBdldTui;  Cindiu;  Comlfldiu  94^ 

/ifom  maker?  (comu-  f&ofee);  INkdas;  Fftbrldns  (fiiliro-, 
iworAman);  Oenadiis;  Lardus;  LtLdos,  prsen.  (l^o-,IigJbtf);  Macdns 
(maoco-,  buffoon)  ;  llardUB  (Uareo-);  SQnftdiui;  MtLdos;  NtkmXdtts; 
Flandus  (Planco-);  PobUdvB  (pubUco-);  Pordiu  (porco-,  pig); 
BoBdos;  TucduB  (Tacca-);'Biilpldii8;  VinldOB. 

g-lo  Ma^OB ;  BergiHB ;  ValgiUB  (yalgo-,  bofivUgged). 

t-io  Aebutius ;  AntlBUuB  (antlstdt-, /ri^j/) ;  AmmtliiB;  AttLns^;  947 

C&tiuB  (c&to-,  sharp) ;  Cluentlus  (duenU-  cli^t) ;  Cnri- 
atlUB;  CiirtiUB  (curto-,  cUpt)\  DigittuB  (diglto-  finger\\  DOmlttnB 
(d6mIto-,  tamed) \  EgnfttluB;  GrfttiOB  {js^Vi-^  pleasing)\  H6r&tlii8; 
HlrtinB  (hlrto-,  shaggy)\  HobUub;  InBtantluB  (InBtantl-,  urgent) \ 
Juyentiua  (j&vda-,  jro2<»^) ;  LtLcrSttuB;  Liit&tiuB;  MatiQB;  Ulliifttliis; 
NauttQB  (nauta-,  sailor)\  FlaatiaB  or  FlOtluB  (plauto-, ^a/) ;  Fon- 
tluB  (for  PomptLuB?  cf.  §  951);  PdtltiuB  (pMIto-,  vjon)\  Prdper- 
tliu;  QylnctiiiB  (qvlncto-,  fifth)\  SalluBtius;  Scaptios;  Sentliis; 
SeztluB  or  SeBtluB  (sextO-  sixth) \  St&tius;  Tdrentliui;  TIUub  (Tito-); 
TrdbaUuB;  YesetiuB  (yfigdto-,  act'weyy  YetUiu. 

d-lo  AiifldlUB;  GalldlUB  (c&Udo-,  bot)\  Oftaldla  (dbio-,  hoary) \ 

daudluB  or  ClGdiUB  (daudo-,  lame)  \  CoxuddiUB  (Gonso-) ; 
GordiuB  (oord-,  heart);  Falddiiu  (fald-,  re^^ing'hook);  FfUldliui 
(FOfto-?);  HdyldiUB  (helvo-,  yellow)  \  Nlgidiua;  OvidiaB  (im-, 
sbeepf)\  PddlQB  (pM-, /oo/);  VentldluB  (yento-,  wUtdf);  VettUliiB; 
VXbldiuB. 

n-lo  AfrfialuB;   AxmiiiB  (anno-,  year});  AntOniiu;  ApronliiB;  94B 

AflinluB  ('Ao-iVi/toff  and  *A<rivios)  (&sIno-,  ass);  Aatronliu; 
Calpumlns;  CaninloB;  CShItlb;  CilniuB;  CdmlniuB;  CoponioB  (cOpQn-, 
inn-keeper});  CoBoOnlus;  CoBSiniiiB  (cobbo-,  <ivrinkledl);  Ennlna;  Fkn- 
nlUB;  Feronia,  an  Italian  goddess ;  FlftmlniUB  (fl&mSn-,  priest);  Fun- 
d&ninB;  FumiuB  (fumo-,  oven);  OabiniuB;  OeganliiB;  HArennliu 
(hSrSd-,  heir}  comp.  mercennarliu) ;  JflniOB  (JHyfin-,  jrotrn^) ;  LAmO- 
nla,  a  tribe;  IjIdninB(AiictWiof  and  Aucmof)  (Udno-,  curled  upwards) ; 
MseniuB;  Magulnius;  M&nlUB,  prxn.  (m&nl-,  morning);  MdnSniiu; 
NGnlnB  (nOno-,  ninth);  Papinlus;  P6tr6niUB  (petrOn-,  rustic}); 
FUnloB;    PompOniiiB;    Fuplnia,   a  tribe;    ScrlbOnliu;   BemprGniUB; 

1  The  poet*s  name  is  written  both  Attius  and  Accius.    In  Greek 
'Arrtos  only  is  found. 
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Bidniiu;  BiimliiB;  Stertlnlns  (sterMre,  snoreX)\  SyStOnius;  Tarqvl- 
nliu;  TItlniUB;  TrtbOnius;  V&tlniiu;  Verginiiu;  Vlnlns  (^ino-, 
vjine\)\  YipBAnlus;  VdoQnliu;  Yoltixiia,  a  tribe;  YOliimniUB. 

Mo  AoDlus;  JBlias;  Amlliiis  (sdxnftlo-,  rival);   AqulUus  or  949 

Aqullllus  (aqyUa-?,  eagle);  Arellas;  Atlllas;  AurSliiiB; 
CsBoDlwi;  Oamllia,  a  tribe;  OarvUlins;  CasceUlus;  Ooallus;  CtomS- 
llus;  I>iillliig  or  Duellius  (duello-,  war);  Foaliiu  or  Folius;  Oelliiis; 
Hostlllus  (bOBtl-,  enemy  ?);  Jtlliiui;  LsUob;  LolUns;  LilcIliUB  (LtLdo-?); 
Itelliu;  MamlliUB;  MSjiHIus  (Uftnio-);  Manllus  (MaXXtor  and  Ma- 
\ios);  OrbXUuB;  OtadUaB;  PetUlns  or  PetilUiu;  FoetOiiu;  Pom&, 
a  tnbe;  PompXlliui;  Pdpilius  or  Pdpillias  (p6piUo-,  people);  PuUiiis, 
pracn.  (pOpfllo-,  people);  PublUliu  (PaWo-);  QylnctlliiiB;  BSmilios 
(ROmftlo-);  Eftplliiui;  RfttQiiu;  Servllliu;  SextXliiu  (sexto-);  ffiUiu 
{tSlO'^Jlatnosed);  StatUiua  (Stfttio-);  TlgeUine;  TrtbeUlue;  Talliae 
(Tnllo-):  Tnrpiliiis  (turpi-,  foul);  VergUius;  Vllllue;  Yltelllus  (yI- 
tello-,  egg-yolk), 

r-io  Arxlus;   Cflrlus;  FClrius  (fOr-  tblefX);  Oalerla,  a  tribe;  050 

Hatteius;  L&Mrius;  Ugarius;  SUmllriUB  (Ov.)  or  Uft- 
mllrlUB  (Prop.) ;  M&rluB  (m&rl-,  sea) ;  KaBsuriuB  (K&BftrlUB,  Pers.) ; 
MercflrluB;  NtoiUB;  Numfeius  (prsn.);  NtlxnltOrluB;  P&pMus;  Fma- 
riUB;  PlsBtorluB;  B&Mrius (rftbie-?  madness);  BubrluB  (rubro-,  red); 
SertOriUJB;  Bptkxius,  praen.  illegitimate;  St&bdxluB;  Tlb^rlUB,  pnen. 
(TIbdrl-,  the  Tiber);  Tlturiua;  Yftldrius;  YftrlUB,  spotted;  YeirluB 
(▼erri-,  a  boar);  Yestorius;  Yfiturius. 

B-io  ObbbIub  (bluish  grey}   or  from  csbo-,  slain});    OaBslus 

(casBO-,   empty);  HortensluB   (horto-,  garden);   PersluB 
(Pena-,  Persian);  S6b1ub;  YoIubIub. 

oraJo-l      ®*^^  (comp.  GaTiuB),  praen.;  Kajus  (increasing^  from 
^    '      mflg-,  §  129.  2.d);  StaJUB. 

orelo-(  ^''^•J^  (Awulo-,  Apulian});  Atejus;  AurunculeJuB ;  951 
'  GanulejuB;  doerejus  (L.  41.  28);  ConsulejUB;  Coccejus; 
EgnatuleJuB  (C.  PbiL  3.  3);  PlavoleJUB;  FontejUB;  Hirtu- 
lejUB  (blrto-,  shaggy);  LuoceJuB;  PompeJUB  (comp. pomp- 
tlB=;<lvln<ive,  §  ii8,  a);  BabftleJuB  (rabula-, ^//(/b^ rr) ; 
Saufejus;  SeJus;  Yellejua;  Ydnulejua;  YolteJUB. 
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CHAPTER  X 
VERB-STEMS, 


Simple  verbs  may  be  divided  into  four  classes,  according  as  they  953 
are  formed : 

(i)  by  union  of  a  root  directly  with  the  suflRxes  of  inflexion : 

(i)  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  root : 

(3)  by  the  addition  of  a  verbal  stem-suffix  to  a  noun-stem : 

(4)  by  the  addition  of  a  special  derivative-suffix  (as  well  as  a 
verbal  stem-suffix)  to  a  root. 

Those  verbs  whose  precise  origin  is  obecm^  may  be  presumed 
to  belong  really  to  one  of  these  classes. 

I.  The  first  of  these  classes  contains  what  are  probably  the  953 
oldest  verbs  in  the  language.  Manv  of  these  verbs  exhibit,  when 
the  inflexional  suffixes  are  stripped  off,  a  fbiHi  diffenmt  irom.  what 
we  may  imagine  to.  be  the  simple  root«  Such  differences  are 
partly  due  to  modifications,  either  in  fact  (e.  g.  Yine-ere,  TiQ-tmn), 
or  in  origin  (e.g.  Jung-e^,  from  root  jnf-),  belonging  to  the 
present  stem  only,  and  therefore  in  the  sphere  of  inflexion  rather 
than  of  derivation :  and  partly  due  to  early  modifications  of  the 
root  in  order  to  suit  a  different  shade  or  turn  of  the  radical  concep- 
tion (comp.  Tenr-foe  with  yert-ere).  In  some  cases  the  apparent 
root  may  conceal  a  compound  or  derivative  origin. 

a.  The  second  class  contains  verbs  with  each  of  the  stem 
suffixes,  e.g«  lunSxe,  cftbfire^  argu-ere,  mlnu-ere;  tenSre,  cftr6rd; 
vtaXre,  ftrlrd.  In  some  cases  the  stem-suffix  is  constant  in  all  parts 
of  the  verb;  in  others  it  is  confined  to  the  present  tense.  This  in- 
constancy may  be  accounted  for  on  the  presumption  that  the  stem- 
suffix  was  originally  a  tense-suffix  only,  or^that  its  use  was  the 
result  of  a  gradual  growth,  and  therefore  precarious  and  uncertain 
in  its  occurrence.  In  this  class  of  e  verbs,  the  e  is  constant  only 
where  it  is  radical, 
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3.  The  third  class  contains  the  great  majority  of  the  a  verbs 
and  a  considerable  number  of  e  verbs.  In  some  cases  the  noun 
from  which  the  verb  might  naturally  be  derived  is  not  found,  but 
the  verb  is  formed  on  the  analogy  of  others- 

4.  'V\Mt  fourth  class  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all  unless  the 
frequentative  verbs  r§§  964 — 966)  be  referred  to  it  and  tiot  to  the 
third  class.  The  other  verbs  with  derivative  suffixes  named  below 
(§§  962,  963,  967 — 969)  may  probably  be  considered  as  presuming 
noun-stems  as  their  origin.  The  suffix  sc  (§  978)  is  more  properly 
an  inflexional  than  a  derivative  suffix. 


The  following  lists  contain  chiefly  verbs  of  the  third  and  fourth  934 
classes,  and  those  verbs  of  the  second  class  in  which  the  stem-suflix 
is  constant  The  other  verbs  of  the  second  class  (with  some  excep- 
tions, chiefly  of  1  verbs)  and  the  verbs  of  the  first  class  are  omitted 
here,  being  already  enumerated  in  Book  II.  Chap.  xxx.  (also  in 
XXI.  and  xxiii.). 

The  verbs  will  be  arranged  here  under  their  stem-'suffixes  (not  in 
the  above-flamed  classes). 

i.    Verbs  with  -a  stems.  955 

(1)  from  substantives  with  -a  stems : 

ancUlazlf  be  a  handmaid \  ftnlmare,  fill  <witb  breath;  ftqnarl, 
fetch  twater ;  bnllare  (also  bulllre),  bubble;  c&limmiarl,  bring  false 
charges;  c&vUlaxi»  jest;  causarl,  gi've  as  a  reason;  cSnare,  sup; 
centfizlare,  divide  into  centuries ;  cOmftre,  furnish  <with  hair  (only 
in  participles);  convlyarl,  banquet  fwith  other j;  cOplUate,  unite; 
o6rOxiaxe,  crown ;  cnlpare,  blame ;  cHrare,  take  charge  of;  dlff fixnare, 
spread  abroad  (fftma);  efiCSmlaare,  make  thoroughly  twamanlsh; 
iptUarl,  feasJ ;  faidricare,  fashion ;  f&bfilaxl,  converse ;  fSrlarl,  keep 
holiday;  flgUrare,  form;  flamxaare,  blaze;  foimare,  mould;  forml- 
care,  ereep  like  ants  ;  fooctOnare,  bless ;  fOgare,  put  to  flight ;  fli* 
riare,  drive  mad;  gemmarei  bud;  glOriarl,  boast;  infltlari, 
equhvocate;  insldlarl,  put  an  ambush;  l&crimaTe,  mjeep;  Ubrare, 
balance;  Uneare,  make  straight;  Umare,  to  file;  lutftriare,  be  rank; 
llrare,  plougb4n  seed;  xn&chlnari,  contrive;  xnAdUare,  spot;  m&td- 
Tiaxi^fell  wood;  xufttaxl,  measure;  minarl,  threaten;  xnOrarl,  delay; 
multaxe, fine,  punish;  naoseare,  be  sea-sick ;  n6tare,  mark;  nQgarl, 
tri/le;  nnndlnarl,  attend  market,  traffic;  oblitt^rare,  cover  with 
letters,  obliterate;  oooare,  hoe;  Opdrail,  be  busy;  plantare,  plant; 
imedarl,  make  booty;  i^nsoBxe,  fight;  quadrare,  make,  or  be,  square; 
rlmari,  root  out,  search  (rlma,  chink);  rizarl,  quarrel;  rOtare, 
Huheel;  Ji&gare,  wrinkle y   Bftglxiare,  fatten;   sdntlllare,  sparkle; 
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Bcfimxi^plaj  the  buffoon;  ipteAlarl,  spy  out  (spSeUa,  ^uatch  tontter); 
Bplcare  (P]m,)^fumu&  with  ears  of  com;  vptLmBa%,Jbam  ;  stlUaxv, 
drop;  Btlpftlaxl,  make  a  bargain  (from  ■tiptUa,  a  straivi  or  from 
dimmutive  of  stipe,  a  cohtf);  tArttnrare,  bore;  tileaxl,piaj  tricks;  trft- 
tXnarl,  weigh;  tnrlMuno,  disturb;  vintaraxe,  overshado<w ;  vndaze, 
swell y  twave ;  and  others. 

(i)  from  substantives  with  -e  stems :  956 

gl&daro,  turn  to  ice;  mtoldiare  (also  dep.),  take  a  noon-day  meal, 

(3)  from  nouns  with  -0  stems ;  [a)  from  substantives :  937 

ftcervare,  pile  up  (acervus) ;  ftdultdrare,  pollute  (adulter) ;  »fltl- 
Tare,  pass  the  summer  (nstlva,  pi.  summer  quarters)]  arbltrazl, 
form  a  judgment  (9X\AX/«r^  judge) ;  ardtltectarl,  bidld  (arcMtectua) ; 
argOmentarif  adduce  /roo/'(argamentum);  annare,  arm  (anna  pi.); 
auzniari,  help  (auxiliam);  baooharl,  celebrate  Bacchic  rites,  revel; 
baJIUare  carry  a  burden  (iMjulus,  porter) ;  bftslare,  kiss  (bftaliiin) ; 
bellftre,  war  (bellQxn);    caoblnnare,  laugh  (caclilxmus) ;    caalare, 
grave  (calum,  a  burin);  oaloeare  (oaldaxe),  shoe  (oalceu);  eaiu 
eellare  (post-Aug.);    lattice,  cross  through  (cancdlll,  pi.);     cftpis- 
trare,  halter  (c&plstrum);  oarlrancfllare   (Phn.),  have  a  carbuncle 
(carbunculua) ;  drclnarl,  round  (drolnus,  pair  of  compasses) ;  drcft- 
laii,  Jbrm  a  group  (drdUus) ;  oonclliare,  unite  (condlinm) ;  con^Oiazf, 
form  plans  (ooxumum) ;  convldaxl,  rail  (convlcium) ;  c51are,  JSlter 
(cfilum);   crnmre,  sift  (crlbmm);  cttmtUaro,  pile  up  (cftmAliLi); 
cftneare,  wedge  (cttneiui) ;  danmare,  condemn  (damnum,  loss) ;  dlgUU 
dlari,  Jight  it  out  (gl&diua);   ddmlnarl,   nue  (ddmlnus);  dOnare, 
grant,  make  a  grant  to  (dfinum) ;  emendare,  take  out  faults  (mendiim) ; 
f&mtUari,  be  a  servant  (f&mttlus) ;  fermentare,  cause  to  ferment  (ftr- 
mentum);  fl&gellare,   whip  (fl&gellum);   frSnare,  bridle  (fMniim); 
fiilmexitaTi,  get  com  (firCbnentum);  fCLcare,  dye  (ffUnu);  fOmaze, 
smoke  (ItUnus);    fUndare,   establish  (fundus,  bottom);    gftbemaxB, 
steer  (g&berna  pi.);  jdcarl,  joke  (J6cus);  Jtlgare,  yoke  (Jfigom); 
JtigtUare,  cut  the  throat  (Jikgnlum);  Iftmentaii,  lament  (Iftmentay  n. 
pi.);   Iftniare,  butcher  (lanlus);   l&aTeaie  (not  prae-Aug.),  smire 
(l&qYeus);    llgnazl,  collect  wood  (lignum);    16oara,  place  (Idcns); 
lucrarl,  make  gains  (lucrum);  lustrare,  purify,  survey  (lustrun); 
m&cdrare,  steep  (m&eer) ;  minlstrare,  attend  (minister) ;  m6dUai1» 
measure  (mOdiUus);   monstrare,  show  (monstrum);   nCgOtlaxl,  do 
business  (ndgOtlum);   nfidaxe,  knot  (nOdus);  numerai«,  count  (nft- 
mfirus);   nimtlare,  announce  (nuntlus);    osdUarl,  kiss  (osefilum); 
Otlarl,   have  leisure   (dtlum);   p&btUarl,  collect  fodder  (pabulum); 
palpare,  stroke  (palpum);  pamplnare,  trim  vines  (pamplnus,  a  vine 
tendril);  pastXnare,  dibble  (pastlnum);  pOpftlare  (also-arl),  devastate 
(pdpulus?);    proellarl,  battle  (prcallum);    pr&care  (rare),  demand 
(pr6cu8) ;  r&diare,  shoot  forth  rays  (r&dlus) ;  regnare,  mfgir(regn.um); 
r^pudlare,  reject  (rftpudlum) ;  sortltazi,  search  {exanHne  into  het^ 
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of  old  stuff  \  Bcrata  pi.) ;  seryare,  take  care  of  (servns) ;  [dbHare, 
bus  ^Blbllus);  Blgnare,  stamp  (Blgnum);  somniare,  dream  (soul- 
nlum);  sdziare,  sound  (sAiiiu);  sp&tiarl,  <uialk  about  (sp&tiiim) ; 
spOUare,  despoil  (spdUum) ;  Bt&MUarl,  stable^  roost  (st&lraliiin) ; 
st!2niUax6  prick  (stimnlns) ;  stdm&cbarl,  be  irritated  (Btdmaohus) ; 
Btuprarl,  debauch  (stapram);  svftyiare,  hiss  (Bvavlum);  siiloare, 
furrofUD  (BUlcns) ;  stbrarrare,  <wbisper  (slUnirraB) ;  termXnare,  set  bounds 
to  (termlniiB);  trlumpliare,  triumph  (trinmpliUB) ;  tuxnulare  cover 
*with  a  mound  (tftmtUuB);  Tallare,  surround  tivith  a  rampart  (tbI- 
Imn);  vSlare,  veil  (Tfilnxn);  yentUare,  make  a  small  breeze  (Ten- 
tftlns);  Tilicaire,  to  be  a  farm  stetward  (vQIcob);  vitlare,  spoil 
(yV&axBL) ;  Yolgare,  publish  (yolgiui) ;  and  others. 

(b)    From  adjectives  with  -0  stems : 

tamtilari,  rival;  sdqvare,  level;  &116nare,  alienate;  altexnare,  do  958 
by  turns;  antlquare,  reject  a  bill;  ftprlcari,  bask  in  the  sun;  asptoare, 
roughen  (asper);  ayerruneare,  avert;  cseoare,  blind;  c&vare,   make 
hollow;  (dArare,   make  illustrious;   conunddare,   make  serviceable; 
contlnnare,  Join;  cdroBcare,  quiver;  crlspftre,  curl;  ounctftzl,  delay; 
curare,  bend;  cnrtare,  dock;  denaare,  thicken;  dSpr&vare,  distort 
(prftTO-);  dSBOlare,  render  desolate  (bOIo-);  dlgnazl,  think  worthy; 
dIULtare,  spread  (l&to-);   dllrare,  harden;  eaQ;klfiiiftre,  make  plain; 
2Bcimdare(Verg.),  make  fruitful;  festinaxe,  hasten;  flrmare,  strength- 
f»;f(Bdare,  dirty;  t^estaxe^jfill  with  death;  ftucare,  darken;  ffdml- 
nare,  double;  grfttSrl,  show  pleasure;  ldl>eniare,  winter;  hll&rare, 
cheer;  bdnestare,  compliment;  ignOrare,  ignore  (igDorva) ;  Incastare, 
defile;  infestare,  attack;  inflrmare,  weaken;  InqylStare,  disquiet;  Intft- 
grare,  renew  (Integer) ;  Itdrare,  repeat  (comp.  Iterum,  adv.);  l&odrare, 
/^/zr  (l&cer) ;  l»t&rl,  rejoice;  Itetlflcare,  make  glad;  lasBfire,  weary; 
laxare,  loosen ;  IXMrare,  free  (Uber) ;  m&tQrare,  ripen ;  mMIcarl, 
(also -are)  heal;  mendlcarl,  beg;  mirarl,  wonder  at;  mlBtoari,  de- 
plore (mleer,  wretched);  mfltXlare,  lop;  mUtuarl,  borrow;  ndvare^ 
renew;  ntldare,  make  bare;  oUXqnare,  turn  (uide;  obBCtbnre,  darken; 
dplnarl,  to  think  (comp.  neo  opIniiB);  orlMure,  bereave;  pAdflcare, 
pacify;  pandare,  bend^  curve;  pdrfigrlnaxl,  travel;  perpMoare  (rare\ 
perpetuate;  "sAbx^,  appease;  jfigmn  (Lucr.V  pXgraxl  (Cic),  to  ie 
iaxy  (pXger);  prlvare,  deprive  (pilYiiB,  single);  prObare,  test,  show  to 
be  good;  prOfBaare,  profane;  prospteare,  make  prosperous;  prdpiii« 
VUin,i^roach;  pnUIoare,  make  public;  quadrflplarl,  be  an  informer 
(lit,  get  fourfold  penalty);  reoIpr6care,  move  to  and  fro;  ruBtloarl, 
live  in  the  country;  rtltDare,  make  or  be  red;  B&orare,  consecrate 
(Bftcer);  Blaare,  heal;  B&tftrare,  glut  (B&tur);  sanciare,  wound; 
BbGOBAsn,  favour ;  Btofinare,  elear  1^;  aaB^ySrare,  assert  strongly; 
pnwiMnxe, persist;  Biocare,  dry;  B6elare,  ally;  BdUdare,  make  solid: 
aolllGitare,  harass;  eplBsare,  make  thick;  Bftpirare,  overcome;  8(1- 
pinare,  bend  upwards;  tardare,  delay;  tnumylUare,  calm;  tr<ipX« 
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dare,  hurry ^  tnmcare,  lop;  v&cuare,  empty;  vftgarl,  stroll  about; 
▼ftriare,  di'versify;  Tastare,  lay  <waste;  ydrecnndarl,  Jeel  bashful; 
tbneotare,  moisten;  and  others. 

(4)  From  substantives  with  -u  stems :  =.s 

SBBtuare,  be  hot,  surge;  arcuare,  bend  like  a  bow;  flnc^nare  (also 
depon.),  undulate^  wa'ver;  slniiare}  curve;  t&multaare  (also  depon.), 
make  a  bustle, 

(5)  From  nouns  with  -1  stems :  g& 

antestarl  (for  ante-testarl),  call  (witnesses  preliminarily  (test!-); 
calcare,  trample  (calx,  heel);  oSlSbitLre,  Jrequent  (oSHSber);  o^eraze, 
hasten  (cdler);  comp&rare,  match  (par:  besides  the  compound  of 
parare);  concordaxe,  agree  (concors);  ditare,  enrich  (dXs);  dStare, 
dower  (dOs) ;  dUpUcare,  double  (duplex);  exstirpare^  root  out  (stlzps); 
fraudare,  cheat  (fraus) ;  trdqyentare,  resort  to  (firftqyens) ;  gr&yare, 
burden  (gr&vlB) ;  liSbdtare,  blunt  (li61>eB) ;  Interpdlare,  furbish  up 
(InterpUls);  Idvare,  lighten  (IdYis);  m&ndrare,  relate  (mSmor); 
mercarl,  traffic  (merx);  p&care,  appease  (pax);  p&rentare,  sacrifice 
in  honour  of  a  parent?  (p&rena);  piBcarl,^i6  (plBda);  praedlpXtare, 
hurl  down  (prtdcepB) ;  pr6pS«are,  pr(^agate  (propftges) ;  qnirltare) 
cry  in  fear  (declare  oneself  a  citizen}  Qulris^;  rdprsBsentare,  exhi^t, 
pay  at  once  (pnosens);  sSdare,  settle  (sfides);  dmIUare,  pretend  (d- 
xnlUs);  BuffBcare,  choke^  hold  under  throat  (fauces.pl.);  suppUeaze, 
supplicate  (Bupplex) ;  tenuare,  make  thin  (tenYls) ;  testarl,  call  wit^ 
nesses  (tefltlB);  trlstarl  (Sen.),  be  sad;  contristare,  sadden  (tzistis); 
turpare,  be  foul  (turpls);  Ylzldare,  make  or  be  green  (viridls);  and 
some  others. 

(6)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems :  9t» 

aggdrare,  pile  up  (agger);  ftrl<$tare,  butt  (axles);  auctlSnazl,  bold 
an  auction  (auctlo);  auctOrare,  guaranty^  hire  out  (anctor);  ancft- 
parl,  chase  after  (auceps);  augfirari,  augur  (augur);  ausplca^  takt 
omens  (auspex);  c&cflminare,  point  (c&cumeiL);  oognOminare,  jur- 
na/Tff  (eognomen);  c61Qrare,  ro/otfr  (color);  oontiOnaxl,  harangue 
^contio);  crlmliiarl,  bring  a  charge  (czHuen);  crftc-1-are,  torture 
(crux,  a  cross) ;  decOrare,  decorate  (dficns) ;  disczimlnare,  dtstinguisb 
(dlscrXfiien) ;  (ftqyltare,  ride  a  horse  (Aqves) ;  exfimlnare,  <weigh  (ex- 
fimen,  tongue  of  balance) ;  exliirBdare,  disinherit  (exheres) ;  exUare, 
be  an  exile  (exul) ;  exQlodrare,  oversow  (fiber,  abundant) ;  fSDSnn 
(also  dep.),  lend  money  (fBnus,  interest);  feiETflmliiare,  solder  (fezrfl- 
men);  firtLttcare  (also  dep.),  sitrout  (ftutex);  folgiirare,  lighten  (tal- 
gur);  fulmXnare,  i&2/r//i&i^fr2o/^j  (fUlmen) ;  fOndrare,  m/^r  (fOniui); 
fOrarl,  thieve  (fox);  gto&rare,  beget  (gfinus^;  germlnare  (Plin.), 
bud  (gennen) ;  gldmSrare,  gather  into  a  ball  (glOmns) ;  gltltXiiare, 
glue  (glflten);  lilAmare,  spend  winter  (Mams);  hOnfirare,  honour 
(liOnor) ;  bospltaxl,  be  a  guest  (bospes) ;  Imfiglnarl;  picture  to  oneself 
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(Imago) ;  IntexprStarl,  interpret  (Interpres) ;  Jfldlcaze,  judge  (Judex) ; 
jmrara,  swear  lit.  affirm  right  (jfLs);  l&Mrare,  labour  (l&bor);  l&pl- 
dare,  stone  (l&pis) ;  laudare,  praise  (laus) ;  ISgare,  appoint  formally 
(lez) ;  mandpore,  sell  (manoeps) ;  mari^biare,  furnish  with  a  rim 
(xnargo);  mQItare^  serve  as  a  soldier  (mllea);  mOd^rare,  regulate 
(as  if  from  a  stem  mOdtta- ;  comp.  modea-tna) ;  mtLadrare,  reward 
(numua);  muxm1!b»r6,  murmur  (mumrar) ;  nOmlnare,  name  (nO^ 
men);  ndtrlcare,  suckle  (nntrlz);  Odfirare,  fffve  a  smelly  odorarl, 
scent  out  (ddor) ;  Omlnaxl,  forbode  (0men) ;  dntoure,  burden  (Oaua) ; 
dpdraily  work  (dpiia);  drare,  speak  (Oa,  mouth)  \  ordlnare,  set  in 
order  (ordo);  paupdrare,  make  poor  (pauper);  plgnfoare,  pledge 
(plgnua) ;  ponderare,  weigh  (pondua) ;  prdcarl,  pray  (prez) ;  pulyd- 
rare,  bestrew  with  dust  (piQvla);  THoat^axiy  call  to  mind  (corn.); 
refrU^erare,  make  cool  again  (frlgua);  remlgare,  row  (rfimez);  r6- 
l)Orare,  strengthen  (rGbur);  rCrare,  drop,  bedew  (roa);  rdminare 
(also  dep.),  chew  the  cud  (rtlmen);  a&lfLtare,  greet  (aSltla);  acC- 
Idrare,  pollute  (aofilna) ;  aOgrdgare,  separate  (aegrez) ;  aSmlnare, 
sow  (aimen) ;  apfirare,  hope  (apea  §  340  n.) ;  atercOrare,  dung  (ater- 
ciia) ;  temp&rare,  proportion,  forbear  (tempua) ;  T&darl,  bind  over  by 
bail  (vaa);  y&pArare,  steam  (T&por);  TSUtaxl,  skirmish  (vSlea); 
ven&naxl,  worship  (regard  as  charming}  Ytoua);  Yerbtoire,  beat 
(verbdra  pl.^ ;  yermXnare,  to  have  worms  (vermlna  pi.) ;  i^lgllare, 
<watch  (ylgu) ;  nlcQraxe,  ulcer  (ulooa) ;  Tuliidraxe,  wound  (yulnus). 


-lea  aiMcare,  be  white  (albSre) ;  candlcare  (Plin.),  be  whitish  96a 

(candere);  (daudlcare,  be  lame  (dauddre);  fOdlcare,  dig 
frequently  (tSdfire);   varlcare,  straddle;  prsevftxlcarlf  act 
in  collusion  (y&ro-,  crooked)',  yellicare,  phck  (yellSre). 
Comp.  §  768. 

-t-Igft         caatlgare,  chastise  (eaato-)VfiurtiIfl;are,  bring  to  a  point; 03 
tfttilSare,  tire  (make  to  yawn,  f&tl-,  §  803) ;  yeatlgare, 

track.    (With  this  suffix  comp.  yectlgal.) 

» * 

AA  (-aa.)    As  if  from  same  stem  as  past  participles :  usually  express-  964 

mg  repeated  action,  or  attempt.  In  a  few  cases  the  simple 
verb  does  not  exist,  or  has  a  different  form  of  past  participle. 
(None  are  from  participles  in  -ftto ;  compare  §  965.) 

adJtLtaxe,  help  (adjftyare);  advestare,  come  continually  (adySnlre); 
asgrStare,  to  be  sick  (comp.  sagro-);  affectare,  cum  at  (afflcdre); 
amplezarl,  embrace  (amplectl) ;  aptilre,  fit  (comp.  &pl-4C-i) ;  arga- 
tarl,  prate  (axgudre) ;  artare,  compress  (arc6re) ;  aaaentarl,  flatter 
(comp.  aa^entlre) ;  cantare,  sing  (c&ndre) ;  captare,  catch  at  (efipdre); 
certare,  strive  (cem6re) ;  ceaaare,  loiter  (cSdSre) ;  citare,  rouse  (dSre); 
coaptare,  beg^n  (coapdre) ;  commentarl,  debate  (commlnlaci) ;  conflic- 
tBX^flght  (confllgfire);  couaultare,  deliberate  (conatuere) ;  crdpXtare, 
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rattle  (crdpftre) ;  cftbltare,  lie  frequently  (dlbare) ;  cnnafe,  run  about 
(currdre) ;  d&tare,  ^'ve  repeatedly  (dftre) ;  defsmure,  defend  (defen- 
ddre);  delectare,  delight  (dSllcdre,  pne-Cic);  dictare,  say  frequently 
(dicfoe);  dlssertare,  discuss  (VUssdrftre) ;  d&mXtare,  tame  (d6maze); 
dormltare,  be  sleepy  (dormlre);  dtlctaze,  lead  about  (dILofire);  eaoer- 
cltare,  exercise  (ezercflre);  fttgitare,^^^  habitually  (fOgire);  gestazB, 
<u}ear  (gftrSre) ;  grassarl,  attack  (comp.  grftdi) ;  gnstfire,  taste  (comp. 
yfvecv);  li&bltare,  dwell  in  (h&bQre);  liortftxl,  exhort  (cf.  p.  237); 
Itaxe,  go  frequently  (Ire) ;  jactSre,  ioss^  boast  (Jftctoe) ;  labefiMtara, 
overthrotiv;  lactaxe,  <ivbeedle  (l&c6re,  only  in  compounds);  lapnre, 
stumble  (l&bl) ;  l&tltare,  lie  hid  (l&t6re) ;  mactare,  slaughter  (comp. 
mactoB,  as  if  from  m&gdre);  mantare  TPlaut),  linger  (xnanBre); 
mfirltare,  use  to  earn  (mdr6re) ;  mersare  (mertare,  old,  according  to 
Quint),  dip  (mergdre);  mOtare,  move  about  (mOvSre);  miUBaze, 
mutter  (comp.  mtlttlre,  /nv^ciy);  mtltare,  change  (comp.  m4hrBre); 
n&tare,  sfiuim  (nflre,  §  644) ;  nlctare,  wink  (comp.  cOolFBre) ;  nixazt 
strive  (nitl);  n6tare,  note  (noscfoe;  comp.  oognitiu);  nfltaze,  nod 
(nuere, only  in  compounds);  occultare,  conceal (ooetJtae)]  offtmare, 
strike  often;  ostentare,  show  off  (oatSndSre);  x»&Tltare,  shake  with 
fear  (p&vSre);  pensare,  weigh  (pendftre);  pUdtare  (Plaut.  once), 
use  to  please  (pl&o6re);  poillcltftri,  make  overtures  (poUIceri);  por- 
tare,  carry  (comp.  itop-^v^w) ;  pOtare,  drink  (pOtna) ;  pnnsare,  grasp 
(prendfire);  pressare,  press  (prdmdre);  pulsare  (pnltare,  ol(^  ac- 
cording to  Quintil.),  beat  (pelldre) ;  ptLtare,  prune^  settle^  think  (pfttns); 
qyasaare,  shake  (qv&tdre) ;  raptare,  snatch  (r&p6re) ;  reptare,  creep 
often  (rfipdre) ;  respoxiaare,  answer  (reapondfire) ;  restitare,  stay  be- 
hind (restare);  ructare,  belch  (as  if  rrom  a  verb  rugfire;  comp.  mo- 
tua) ;  saltare,  dance  (a&Ure) ;  acltarl,  inquire  (adre) ;  aectari,yo/&Ki; 
(adqTl,  aecfltum) ;  apectare,  look  (apdcSre) ;  atrftpltare,  rustle  (strt- 
pfire);  temptare,  attempt;  Umfltaxe,  frighten  (terrOre);  tortare,  tor- 
ture (torqyere) ;  tractare,  handle  (tr&h&re) ;  tUtarl,  protect  (tii£ri) ; 
▼eraare,  turn  about  (Vertdre);  vexaxe,  harass  (yiSti6nj  yectiini),* 
vOULtare,  roll  (yolTfire) ;  Ydmltare,  vomit  often  (ydmftre). 

-It&  Usually  suffixed  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  present  stem  o^s 

of  another  verb;   sometimes  the  I  may  be  part  of  the 
stem,  not  of  the  suffix. 

Sgltaxe,  j>&ay&tf  (ftgdre) ;  Imhvlcitaxi  (PL  Most,  ss^i^^f^ox-dnver 
(as  if^i^m  bubnlcare) ;  otoltare,  dine  often  (cSidmib);  tiUmltare, 
shout  repeatedly  ((dfimare) ;  cOgltare,  think  (cOgftre) ;  dSUUtare,  <weaken 
(dSblll-,  adj.);  dtlMtaro,  doubt  (dttbio-);  febr-Ic-Itare,  be  UI  of  a  fever 
(febrl-  comp.  fehrlcfUoana,  §  814);  flftgltare,  demand;  flftltare,  jfoa/ 
(fla-«re);  Udtare  (pr^t'Cic),  yawn  frequently  (hUre);  ImXtazl,  im/- 
tate;  Impdiltare,  command  (imp6rftre);  mlxiltaxl,  threaten  repeatedfy 
(mlnftrl) ;  mObllltare,  make  moveable  (mObHiO ;  nigltare,  denjr  repeat' 
edly  (ndgfire) ;  nObllltare,  make  famous  (nOblll-; ;  nOmlnXtare  (Lucr.), 
name  (nSmlnare) ;  noadtare,  recogmze  (noaofire);  palpltare,  throb 
(palpize);  p&iltare  (Plaut),  make  preparations  (pftxaie);  paica- 
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tarl,  put  to  the  test  (perlotUo-);  qysBrltare,  seek  earnestly  (quttrire) ; 
qyfirltarl,  complain  (ovfirl);  rOgltare,  ask  eagerly  (rdgare);  bcIbcI- 
tarl,  inquire  (sclBCfire);  tftdltans  (part.),  beating  about  (tundfire); 
vendXtare,  offer  for  sale  (vendAre);  vdcXtare,  call  often  (vdcare); 
vOlltaze,^  id>ota  (vOlflre).  Comp.  also  crdpltare,  cftbltare,  dOmX- 
tare,  ezercltare,  l&tltare,  mfirltare,  p&vltare,  pl&cltare,  polilcltarl, 
Btrdpltare,  terrltare,  vOznltare,  in  §  964. 

-tlt&(-8lt&)  i.e.  -Ita  suffixed  to  same  stem  as  past  participles  or  9^ 
ordinary  frequentatives. 

aotltftre,  act  often  (ftgSre) ;  caatltare,  sing  often  (cftn- 
tare) ;  ennltare,  run  about  (cnnare) ;  dSfensItare,  frequently  to  de- 
fend  (defenddre) ;  dictltare,  say  repeatedly  (dlctare) ;  ductltare,  lead 
(ductare);  empUtare  (post- Aug.),  buy  up  (fimftre);  llEustXtare,  do 
frequently  (fiUsdre) ;  gestltare,  be  <wont  to  carry  (gSstare) ;  lusBltare, 
hesitate  (hnrfire) ;  leotltare,  read  frequently  (Idgdre) ;  mansXtare,  stay 
rm&ntre) ;  mlssltare,  send  repeatedly  (mlttdre) ;  xnussltaro,  grumble 
(mnssaxe) ;  pensXtare,  pay  habitually^  Cic,  ponder^  Liv.,  Suet  (pen- 
ddre);  pranaXtare,  lunch  (prandSre);  responsXtare,  give  frequent 
opinions  (respondSre) ;  sadptltare,  «ivrite  often  (scrlMre) ;  unctttare, 
anoint  often  (ungvdre) ;  vexitltare,  come  repeatedly  (v&ilre) ;  vlctX- 
tare,  li've  (Tiptoe);  vlidtare,  visit  (vXdSre,  visdre).  So  fLsXtatus 
(not  used  in  finite  verb,  except  by  Gell.),  customary  (iitl). 

-cXnA         comp.  §  936.    Chiefly  from  stem  in  -An,  with  n  omitted.  967 

haludnarl,  dream;  latrOcXnaxl,  practise  brigandage  (la- 
trOn-) ;  UnOcXnarl,  be  a  pander  (16nGn^) ;  patrOcXnarl,  be  a  patron 
(patrOno-);  ratloclnart,  calculate  (r&tlOn-);  sermOcInarl,  converse 
(seimdn-) ;  Y^lcHnBii,  foretell  (yAtl-). 

"fllft^         Compare  the  nouns  with  suffix  -6I0,  &c.  (§§  856—867)  968 

-xift )       *"^  ^^  ^^^^  ^"  ^  955—958. 

fij-ftlare,  <ivail,  cry  (eja) ;  gostl-dllail,  gesticulate  (gesta-) ; 
grftt-filarl,  congratulate  (grftto-,  pleasing)]  OpX-ttUarl,  assist  (Opl-, 
t&l-;  comp.  tftli,  /ULtnm);  po8-ttUare,  demand  (comp.  poscSre);  sor- 
bllare,  sip  (comp.  sorbdre) ;  strang-iUare,  strangle  (comp.  Btrlng-dre, 
<rrpayy€(v);  y&ptUare,  be  beaten;  vlOlare,  use  force  /o(y1-);  TlttUlare, 
sacrifice^  keep  holiday;  tUftlare,  bowl  (probably  a  reduplicated  bofwl) ; 
tutnlare,  singe  (usto-). 

-ill&  c&y-illaxl,  jest^  banter  (c&yllla-) ;  oonacrlb-lllare  (Cat.),  9^9 

scribble  on  (sorlb-dre);  focillare  (or  focXlare),  cherish 
(fSco-?);  fnrc-UUre (?),  toss\  (ftursa-,  forcilla-);  ol)Btr]glllare,^//^r 
(obstrbig-ere) ;  Bdnt-Ulare,  jr^ar^^i^  (scintilla-) ;  sflg-illare,  beat  black 
and  blue;  tXt-Ulare,  tickle;  y&c-lUare  (vaccillare,  Lucr.  once), 
twaddle^  hesitate  (vacca-,  a  co<w). 
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-trft  cald-trare,  kick  (cald-);  eastrare,  geld  (comp.  Katrrap 

and  Plin.  8.  §  109) ;  llnistrazl,  cheat  (ftiutra,  fteadi-); 
Ultraro,  bark  (comp.  XaK-eli/?);  p&trare,  perform  (patr-^;  pdnd- 
trare,  penetrate  (pfintU,  store). 

Formed  from,  or  parallel  to,  other  verbs;  most  are  compounds:  ^t> 

antlcXpare,  anticipate  (ante,  c&pd-re);  ap-  (com-)  -pellare,  ad' 
dress  (pellfire);  aspemarl,  scorn,  spurn  (ab,  spemdre);  consplcaii, 
descry  (consplotee) ;  constemare,  dismay  (constemSre) ;  dicare,  dedi- 
cate (dicdre) ;  Sdftcare,  bring  up,  train  (8dtLc6re) ;  Indfi^fare,  track  out 
(indo  &g&:e?  IndfigOn-);  Instigare,  goad  on  (in,  Btlnen^ere);  l&bare, 
slip  (l&bi);  l&yare,  «ivash  (l&Ydre);  Uqrare,  melt  (nqvSre  or  Ilq^l, 
bejluid  or  clear) ;  mandare,  commit,  entrust  (m&nn-,  d&re) ;  mnlcare, 
beat  (mnlcSre,  stroke)',  mmctlpare  (nOmlne  c&pdre?  cf.  §  997};  oc- 
clipare,  sei%e  (ol),  c&p6re);  pipare  (cf.  pipire),  chirp;  plftcare,  pacify 
(pl&c6re,  be  pleasing)',  rScftpSrare,  recover  (re,  c&pfire);  sSdare, 
settle  (sfidSre,  sit) ;  susplcarl,  suspect  (snspIcSre). 

Miscellaneous:  chiefly  of  obscure  origin;  many  have  derivative 971 
suffixes  similar  to  noun-stems: 

ftdtllail,  fawn  on  (ad-tUiUare  ?) ;  sstlmare,  esteem;  altexcazl, 
<ivrangle;  Smare,  love;  ampllare,  enlarge  (comp.  amplo-);  ftrare, 
plough;  auBcultare,  listen  (comp.  aurls,  ear)\  autfimaxe,  affirm; 
bSIare,  bleat;  baubail,  hotiul;  beare,  bless;  bStare  (bitare),  go  (comp. 
fiaiv€iv) ;  bl&tfoare,  bluster  (comp.  bftl&tro,  a  jester) ;  boare,  cry 
aloud  (comp.  fioav);  c&care;  cUare,  summon  (comp.  jtaXelv);  e&H- 
gare,  be  in  darkness;  cSlare,  conceal  (comp.  dam);  cUlmare,  shout; 
dinare,  bend;  coazare  (Suet.),  croak  (icoaf);  cQnari,  endeavour; 
consXddrare,  consider;  contamXnare,  stain  (comp.  coatSs-USn-) ;  cr8- 
mare,  bum;  creare,  create;  desldirare,  desire;  dlSBlpare,  dissipate; 
dOlaxe,  hecw;  fUUn^are,  blaze  (comp.  fl&re,  K^Xeyeiv)',  forznldaie, 
dread;  trSignxe,  emit  a  smell;  frlare,  rub  (comp.  Mcare);  bUare, 
breathe;  bOluarl,  gormandize  (comp.  bSlufin-);  Mare,  gape;  inoO- 
bare,  commence;  Inqvlnare,  defile  (comp.  csmo-,  mud) ;  Instanraze, 
renew  (comp.  Instar) ;  Invltare,  invite;  Irrltare,  irritate;  Jentare, 
breakfast;  Jilyare,  assist;  Ubare,  pour  out,  take  (comp.  llbnm,  a 
cake)',  IXgare,  bind;  Utare,  make  a  favourable  sacrifice;  lactlUI, 
struggle;  ItLcftbrare,  <work  by  lamplight;  luxare,  dislocate  (comp. 
\o(6s,  slanting)',  wJSaiKCty  flow ;  mfidXtari,  meditate;  meare,  go  to 
arid  fro;  migrare,  depart;  mtU;inarl,  dally;  nazrare,  relate  (^n&ro-?); 
nSgare,  deny  (nee);  ovB^naxi, purchase provisiotu  (o^aveiv);  optare, 
choose;  optUrare,  step  up;  omare,  equip;  osdtare,  gape;  p&larl, 
wander;  p&rare,  prepare;  peccare,  sin;  com-,  ez-,  anp-pllare,  plun- 
der; oppnare,  obstruct;  plGrare,  cry  out;  prsBStOlarl,  wait  for;  pro- 
mnlgare,  announce,  publish;  prdplnare,  drink  healthy  (Trponiveiv); 
rlgare,  water;  r&gare,  ask;  nmcare,  hoe;  acreare  (Plaut.),  hawi, 
hem;  sOlaxl,  console;  splrare,  breathe  (splra-,  wreathl);  BtlpBie, 
crowd;  stldare,  sweat;  sufflrftgari,  use  a  potsherd}  vote  (sutttiieijaoi)', 
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tftzare,  estimate;  tdxn&rare,  defile  (comp.  tdmfire);  titftbare,  totter; 
tOldrare,  endure  (ttUl,  toiler©);  trftddare,  butcher;  v&care,  be  empty; 
vSnarl,  hunt;  Ylbraxe,  shake;  vlttipdrare,  blame;  vltare,  a'void; 
▼Olare,^/  Ydraxe,  devour;  Hrlnarl,  dive, 

ii.    Verbs  with  -u  stems:  972 

ftcufire,  sharpen  (ftcns,  needle^  \  joXM&t^^  fear  (mStas);  mlnnfire, 
lessen  (xnXnas,  /tjj);  8t&ta6re)  determine  (st&tns,  position).  The 
verbs  exudre,  put  off;  imbuSre,  dip  in;  Indufoe,  put  on^  are  apparently- 
derived  directly  from  the  prepositions  ex,  in  (acquiring  a  parasitical 
b  from  its  following  n),  and  Indo,  the  old  form  of  In.  Other  verbs 
with  -a  stems  of  obscure  origin  are  named  in  §  684. 

iii.    Verbs  with  -e  stems:  973 

Three  only  (uncompounded)  have  more  than  one  syllable  before 
the  -e;  mlBfirerl,  ha'vepity;  dport^re,  behove;  pnnitere,  repent, 

(i)     From  adjectives  with  -0  stems: 

segrere,  be  sick;  alhere,  be  <white;  calvere,  be  bald;  cftnere,  be 
hoary;  cl&rere,  be  bright;  clandere,  be  lame;  dens8re,  be  thick^ 
thicken;  flaccSre,  be  flabby;  fl&vere,  be  yellow;  v^igrerOj  be  lazy;  sal- 
vere,  be  safe  (?  see  in  Book  II.  Chap.  xxx.). 

(a)     From  substantives  with -0  stems: 

callere,  to  have  a  thick  skin,  be  experienced  (callnin);  mftcere, 
be  mouldy  (mUcus). 

(3)  From  nouns  with  -1  stems: 

frondere,  have  boughs  (Crons) ;  lactere,  have  milk  (lac) ;  sordere, 
be  dirty  (sordes  pi.) ;  t&bere,  waste  away  (tabes,  also  tabum). 

(4)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 
flOrere,  be  in  flower  (flos) ;  lUcere,  be  light  (lux). 

For  other  verbs  with  -e  stems  see  Book  II.  Chap,  xxiii.  and 
xxx.     Many  appear  to  be  formed  directly  from  roots. 

iv.    Verbs  with  -1  stems:  974 

(i)     From  substantives  with  stems  in  «a  or  -o: 

bulllre  (also  bullare),  btdfble  (bulla);  oondlre,  pickle,  preserve 
(condUB,  storekeeper) ;  mentirl,  tell  lies  (make  for  oneself  devices  ? 
comp.  com-mentum;  also  mens);  mStiri,  measure  (m6ta,  goal); 
pt&nlre,  punish  (posna) ;  servire,  be  a  slave,  serve  (servus). 

(2)    From  adjectives  with  -0  stems: 

blandiri,  coax;  ineptire,  be  foolish;  insSnlre,  be  insane;  laxglrl, 
give  bountifully;  lasclvlre,  be  playful;  llpplre,  have  sore  eyes;  prsBSft- 
gire,  foretell;  8»7lre,  be  savage;  silperblre,  be  haughty. 
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(3)  From  nouns  with  -u  stems,  the  a  being  absorbed: 
gestire,  exult  (gestiu,  a  gesture) ;  slngultlre,  hiccup,  sob. 

(4)  From  nouns  with  -1  stems: 

audlre,  hear  (aiirls,  ear;  for  the  interchange  of  r  and  d  cf. 
§160.  10);  dementlre,  be  out  of  one's  mind  (mens);  dentire,  cut 
teeth  (dens);  eiRLtire,  pour  out  (fUtls,  water-vessel,  according  to 
Varr.) ;  fir&dlre,  instruct  (rftdis,  a  foil}  or  rftdis,  rough) ;  febrlre, 
have  a  fever  (febrls);  flnlre,  put  an  end  to  (finis);  grandire,  make 
great  (graadls);  Jiostlre,  bit\  (hostlB?);  inluilre,  empty  (Inftnls); 
InslgBlre,  mark  (InsignlB):  IrrBtlre.  ensnare  (rfite);  ISnlre,  soften 
(ISnis) ;  mOUrl,  exert  oneself  (mOles) ;  molUre,  soften  (mtiUis) ;  mil-* 
nlre,  fortify  (mosnla,  pL);  partire  (usually  partirl),  part,  share 
(pan);  potlre,  pdttrl,  be  master  ^/'(pdtls);  r&Tlre,  make  oneself 
hoarse  (r&yis) ;  sltire,  thirst  (sltis) ;  Bortiri,  cast  lots  (son) ;  st&til- 
lire,  establish  (st&bllia);  tosslre,  cough  (tussls);  vestlxe,  clothe 
(▼estlB). 

(5)  From  nouns  with  consonant  stems: 

custOdlre,  keep  (costos);  expddire,  ^r^^  one's  foot  (p^s);  ftilgtlxixe 
(also  fulgtlrare),  lighten  (fulgur). 

(6)  Of  obscure  origin : 

ftznldre,  clothe;  ftpfirlre,  open  (see  pfolo,  Book  II.  Chap,  xxx.); 
dormlre,  sleep;  taxcAxe,  sttiff"  (comp,  <t>pay,  (ppda-aciv) ;  fiurtldire, 
loathe;  fSrlre,  strike;  fulcire,  prop  up;  glUtire,  swallow  (from  the 
sound);  haurlre,  draw;  Impdtrlre  (comp.  Ixnpetrare),  obtcun,  csp. 
favourable  omens;  Ire,  go;  ntLtrlre,  nourish;  ordlrl,  commence  (comp. 
ord-dn-) ;  drlrl,  arise  (comp.  op-wfii) ;  pftvlre,  strike  (comp.  iraiciv); 
poUre,  polish;  rMlmlre,  bind;  s&Ure,  leap  (comp.  aX-Xecr^cu) ;  Ban- 
olre,  sanction;  sftrlre,  hoe;  sentire,  feel;  sSpfilire,  bury;  Bflpire,  put 
to  sleep  (comp.  Bomniui);  aufflre,  fumigate  (cf.  §  99);  vSnlre,  come; 
Tlndre,  bind, 

(7)  Verbs  expressive  of  jott«ij*: 

barrlre  (Fest.),  roar  of  elephant  (bamu,  elephant);  bl&tlre, 
babble;  crOdre,  croak  (comp.  KpaCeiv);  Mtlnnire  (Varr.),  twitter; 
gannlre,  yelp;  gaxiire,  chatter;  gingrlre  (Fest.),  scream  like  geese; 
glOdre,  cluck;  gnmnlre,  grunt;  blxmlre,  neigh;  lilrrlre  (FesL), 
snarl;  mtlglre,  low  (comp.  fivKa<r6ai);  muttire,  mutter;  pIpIre(Col., 
also  plpare,  Varr.,  pipiare  or  plpulare,  Catull.),  pip,  chirp;  mglre 
(Spart.),  roar;  timiljn,  Jingle;  yfiglre,  wail, 

-tltl  balbUtlre,  stammer  (balbo-);  csscatire,  be  blind  (c8bco-);97s 

fiigatlre  (fringuttire),  twitter,  stutter, 

^  Many  others,  with  various  stems,  will  be  found  in  extracts  from 
later  writers  in  Reifferscheid's  Suetonius,  pp.  247 — 354,  308 — 312. 
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•Itrl  Usually  expressing  desire;  formed  as  if  from  the  supine:  97< 

cSnfttikTlre  (Mart.),  be  eager  for  dinner  (cen&re) ;  empttl- 
rlre  (Varr.),  tivisb  to  purchase  (dm&re) ;  Ssfirlre,  be  hungry  (M9re) ; 
h&Mturire  (?)  desire  to  hatte  (h&bSre) ;  mlctt&rire  (mlngfire) ;  mdrltu- 
Tire  (quoted  from  Cic),  wish  to  die  (mdri);  nuptftrire  (Mart.), 
ilesire  to  marry  (nUbdre) ;  pfitlturlre  (Cic),  wish  to  be  a  candidate 
(pdt€re);  proscrlptnrlre  (Cic.  Att,  9.  10.  §  6),  be  eager  for  a  pro- 
scription (proscxibere) ;  Bullatuzlre  (Cic.  Att,  9.  10.  §  6),  play  the 
part  of  Sulla, 

-tlri  UgoxTlre,  lick;  prOxire,  itch;  scalpibrlre  (Plaut.  Aul.  464.  977 

Wagn.),  scratch  (scalp- die);  sc&turlre,  bubble^  gush  forth 
(sc&tere). 


V.  -BC  Inchoative  verbs.   The  following  are  formed  directly  978 
from  noun   stems.     (For   other  verbs  with  inchoative 
suffix  see  §§  634 — 638,  676 — 680.) 

arMr-eso-dre  (Plin.),  grow  into  a  tree  (arbds-);  dite-BC-ere 
(Lucr.,  Hor.),  grow  rich  (ditl-)  j  dulce-Bc-dre  (Cic,  Plin.),  grow 
sweet  (dulci-);  fermente-sc-ere,  ferment  (fermento-;  cf.  fermen- 
tare) ;  flaznmescere  (Lucr.),  flame  (flamxna-) ;  gemxiia-BC-&:e,  bud; 
gemm-esc-ere  (?  Plin.),  become  a  jewel  (gemma-) ;  grande-sc-fire 
(Lucr.),  grow  big  (graudl-);  gr&ve-sc-ere,  gro^iv  heavy  (grftvi-); 
herbe-Bc-dre  (Cic,  in  part.  pres.  only),  grow  grassy  (herba-);  Ignfi- 
BO-dre,  burst  into  flame,  kindle  (Ignl-) ;  intdgrascdre  (Ter.),  break  out 
anew  (Integro-;  comp.  Integrare,  renew)  \  Jtlv6n-eBC-6re,  grow 
young  (J4V&1-);  l&pId-eBC-6re  (Plin.),  turn  to  stone  (Iftpid-);  lasse- 
8C-dre  (Plin.),  become  weary  (lasso-) ;  mIt6-BC-6re,  grow  mild,  mellow 
^mlti-);  molle-BO-dre,  grow  soft  (molli-);  obbrate-sc-ere,  grow 
brutish  (brCLto-) ;  pingve-BC-dre,  grow  fat  (plngvl-) ;  plflme-sc-dre 
(Plin.),  become  fledged  Q;>11ima-;  comp.  plilm&tUB);  puera-BC-6re 
(Suet.,  repufiraBcdre,  Cic),  become  a  boy  (pudro-,  as  if  from  a  verb 
puerSre) ;  radic-OBC-ere  (Sen.),  put  forth  roots  (rftdic-) ;  r&re-Bc-6re, 
grow  thin  (rilro-);  repiille-BC-6re  (Col.),  sprout  forth  (pullo-);  rOr- 
eac-dre  (Ov.),  dissolve  with  dew  (rOs-);  rOfe-BC-dre  (Plin.),  become 
red  (rftfo-) ;  Bilye-BC-dre,  become  woody  (sUva-) ;  BpiSBC-BC-Sre,  become 
thick  (aplBBO-);  8t6rIle-BC-*re  (Plin.),  become  barren  (BtSrlll-); 
tfindre-BC-6re  (Cels.,  Plin.;  tenfirascere,  Lucr.),  grow  tender  (tfinfiro-); 
TlY-eBc-dre  (Lucr.),  grow  lively  (vivo-);  Hve-BC-ere,  grow  moist 
(comp.  tlvIduB). 

-B8  (hssI)   e.g.  arcesso,  &c.    See  §  625. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

COMPOSITION. 

New  words  may  be  fonned  not  merely  by  the  addition   of  979 
a  derivative  suffix,  but  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  sep)arately 
intelligible  words  into  one.     This  is  called  compoyaion.     The  dis- 
tinctive features  of  two  words  being  compounded  are  the  loss  of  their 
separate  accents,  and  the  possession  of  but  one  set  of  inflexions. 

Any  two  words  in  syntactical  connexion  may,  if  the  meaning 
be  suitable,  be  the  base  of  a  new  compound  word.  So  long  as  the 
two  words  each  retain  their  own  proper  inflexion  or  use,  however 
frequently  they  may  be  used  together,  they  are  not  a  proper  com- 
pound; e.g.  rem  gerere,  res^peBtta,  &c. 

Such  habitual  combinations  are  called  spurious  compounds^  and 
are  often  marked  by  the  fixing  of  a  particular  order  for  the  words, 
though  such  order  is  not  absolutely  prescribed  by  general  princi- 
ples; e.g.  pater  famniaa,  Jus  Jurandum,  respublica,  accept!  ratio, 
&c.  (cf.  §  1042). 

Compounds  are  distinguishable  from  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  9S0 
the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  or  might  appear  to  be  com- 
posed, 

either  (a)  by  the  two  words  not  being  used  together  as  simple 
words,  e.g.  SdtLrus,  subslmills,  dsrlien&iiTis,  pro&vus,  qylnqveTlr; 

or  (b)  by  one  or  both  not  being  used  at  all  independently, 
e.g.  dissimllis,  yesanus; 

or  (f )  by  one  or  both  losing  their  proper  inflexions  or  termi- 
nations, e.g.  ardtenens,  malevolus,  trldens,  caprlflcus; 

or  (d)  by  a  vowel  being  changed  or  omitted  owing  to  the  two 
words  being  brought  under  one  accent,  e.g.  Diespiter,  duodedzn; 

or  (e)  by  the  meaning  of  the  compound  being  different  or  more 
than  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  e  g.  Buperoilium,  the  tyebro^; 
but  super  cilium,  above  the  eyelid;  condftve,  a  chamber. 

The  precise  form  which  the  compound  word  assumes  is  notgS' 
determined  by  the  previous  connexion,  but  mainly  by  the  class 
(verb,  adjective,  substantive,  &c.)  to  which  it  is  to  belong;  and, 
subordinately  to  that,  by  the  same  causes  (known  or  unknown) 
which  occasion  the  selection  of  particular  suffixes  of  declension  or 
derivation.    To  us  the  particular  form  thus  appears  to  be  frequently 
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a  matter  of  caprice.  There  is,  however,  a  tendency  for  the  com- 
pound word  to  take  a  similar  form  to  the  second  of  the  component 
words. 

The  combination  is  always  a  combination  of  stems  or  roots 
(sometimes  dipt);  and  the  resulting  compound,  even  where  it  exhi- 
bits similar  inflexional  or  derivative  suffixes  to  those  of  one  of  the 
simple  words,  may  most  truly  be  supposed  not  to  have  retained 
such  suffixes  but  to  have  reproduced  them ;  e.  g.  palml-pes  is  a  com- 
pound from  the  stems  palma-,  ped-,  and  has  received  the  simple 
inflexions  (i.e.  nominative  suffix)  of  the  second  class  of  nouns,  just 
as  the  stem  ped-  itself  has. 

But  a  verb  or  adjective,  compounded  with  a  preposition  used  ab- 
solutely (§  984),  retains  the  form  of  the  simple  stem:  a  verb  com- 
pounded of  two  words  in  proper  syntactical  relation  with  each  other 
takes  an  a  stem. 

So  far  as-  the  inflexional  or  derivative  suffix  is  concerned,  com- 
pound words  have  been  already  included  in  the  lists  in  this  and  the 
previous  book.  Here  they  will  be  classified  and  enumerated  (or 
selections  made)  according  to  the  variety  of  the  elements  of  which 
they  are  composed,  and  the  nature  of  the  connexion. 


i.    Spurious  Compounds.    The  following  are  the  combina-  gSi 
tions  which,  from  the  fixity  of  theii:  use,  appear  most  nearly  to 
approach  proper  compounds, 

I.  Verbs:  {a)  anlTnnni  adyertere  (or  anlmadYertere),  to  take 
notice;  fidel  coxmnittere,  to  entrust;  fldeicommissa,  trusts;  fldeJtibSre, 
to  bid  a  person  do  a  thing  on  your  guaranty;  fidejussor,  a  (person 
as)  security;  pessum  d&re,  to  send  to  the  bottom  (comp.  pesBiim  Ire, 
at>lre,  prem&re);  vSnum  ire,  to  be  sold,  ▼enixin  dare,  to  sell  (but 
vSnlre,  yendSre  as  compounds  proper) ;  usucapSre,  acquire  by  use. 

meet,  off  I  at  once  (Ire  licet) ;  scilicet,  let  me  tell  you  (scire  licet) ; 
videlicet,  ^02<  may  see  =  that  is  to  say  (vldere  licet),  where  the  re  has^ 
dropt  off  by  its  similarity  to  U,  §  a8. 

,  (b)  The  dissyllabic  prepositions  appear  often  to  form  with 
verbs  only  improper  compounds;  e.g.  clrciun  dftre,  to  thronv  around, 
appears  to  be  in  meaning  a  proper  compound  in  urbem  circum^daxe 
xuuro;  an  improper  one  in  urbi  circiun  dare  nmrum.  ' 

Similarly  retroagere,  retrogradl,  &c.;  bSnSfacdre,  m&lddic6re, 
satlsfacSre,  palamfacere,  palamfieri. 

Compare  also  inque  pedlrl,  Jacere  Indu,  Inqae  gravescimt 
(Lucr.),  and  the  use  of  per,  §  986,  p.  384. 
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2.  Nouns:  ^^ 
(a)    Doubled  adjective: 

altdr&ter,  one  of  t<ufO'  gnisgulB,  whosoever;  qudtnaqaisque, 
bofw  many, 

(Comp.  the  adverbs:  quamauam,  utut,  although^  however,) 

tertliu  deolmuB,  quartus  dedmus,  and  other  compound  numerals. 
So  lex  qulna  Tlcenarlai  latw  relating  to  age  of  twenty-Ji've, 

(J))  Adjective  +  substantive :  Jusjurandum,  an  oath  (lit.  a  suvear- 
ing  one^s  right);  res  getttta,  exploits;  res  publica,  the  common  fivecl; 
ro8  maTinoB  (ros  marls  Ov.)  rosemary  {sea-dew), 

(c)  Genitive  +  substantive:  acceptl  (expensi)  latlo,  entering  in 
book  as  received  (expended);  a^rlcultura,  farming;  aquseductotf,  a 
water-course;  azgentifodlna,  silver  mines;  ludimaglster,  a  school^ 
master;  paterfamiUaB,  materfamillaB,  filiusfamiliaB,  &c.  a  father^ 
Sec,  of  a  household \  plGbiscItum,  a  commons*  resolution;  senatuBOon- 
BOltum,  a  senate's  decree.     So  JurlBOonBUltUB,  one  skilled  in  the  la^w, 

(d)  Genitive  +  adjective:  e.g.  ▼erislmillB,  likely  (like  the  truth), 

(e)  Oblique  case  and  participle;  e.g.  dlcto  audlens,  obedient . 

(f)  Two  parallel  substantives:  e.g.  luuBfiractiiB,  the  use  and 
enjoyment.  So  perhaps  pactum  conyentum,  a  bargain  and  covenant 
(or  a  covenanted  bargain}), 

(g)  Adverb  +  participle :  e.  g.  gr&TeOlens,  strong-smelling;  svave- 
OlenB,  sweet-smelling. 

Similarly  pssninBula,  an  almost-island  (comp.  duoB  prope  Hamii- 
iMlOB  in  Italia  esse.  L.  27.  44). 

3.  Adverbs:  e.g.  ssBpenumero.  often  in  number;  tantnmmodo, 
only  (lit.  so  much  in  measure) ;  lutctfinus  (§  509),  thus  farj  quam- 
lll)et,  quamvls,  &c. 

Itaqve,  therefore;  etSnim,  in  fact,  &c.  have  each  but  one  accent 
(cf.  §§  297,  298):  magnopere,  greatly;  prorsus  (§  512),  utterly,  &c. 
have  been  contracted:  idqvldem,  nisi,  qv&sl  (§  524),  &c.  have  had 
the  first  vowel  modified.  So  nudlns  tertluB  (quartus,  Sec),  the  day 
(two  days)  before  yesterday,  is  a  contracted  sentence  (nimc  dies  ter- 
tiuB  est).  Multlmodls,  mlrimodls=multlsmodls,  &c.  Lucr.  has  also 
omnlmodls.     (Cf.  Cic.  Or,  45.) 

ii.    Compounds  of  prepositions  used  absolutely,  or  984 
of  inseparable  particles. 

Such  compounds  are  some  verbs  and  some  nouns. 

I.    Verbs: 

(a)    Common  with  prepositions;  e.g.  dlBSOlyere,  adyenire,  &c. 
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{b)  With  inseparablje  particles:  amb,  dls,  por,  red  (re),  sed  (se). 

e.g.  ambire,  dlBstilytoe,  porrlgere,  resolvSre,  BeYOCftre,  &c. 

[As  the  differences  turn  chiefly  on  the  import  of  the  prepositions 
and  particles,  instances  are  reserved  for  the  Appendix  to  Syntax.] 

{c)  Rarely  with  negatives;  viz.  In,  ne;  Ignoacere,  not  recognixe^ 
pardon;  nequlre,  be  unable;  nesdre,  be  ignorant;  nolle,  be  unfwitling. 
With  gerundive:  In-,  ne-&ndus,  unspeakable.  For  participles  see 
§986 

2.     Nouns:  containing  either  a  verbal  or  nominal  stem.  985 

(a)  Containing  a  verbal  stem,  but  not  being  ordinary  derivatives 
from  compound  verbs: 

advdna,  a  stranger  (advenlre) ;  ac6IIni8,  leaning  against  (comp. 
xXtWii/);  aoc61a,  neighbour  (c618re). 

amb&ges,  roundabout  ways  (ftg-dre). 

anteambulo  (post-Aug.),  a  forerunner  (ambnlare). 

conv&UB  (pi.)*  assembled  strollers  (conyfinXre) ;  convlya,  a  guest 
(con,  vlvere). 

In  not:  InSdla,  fasting  (8d-lire) ;  InntLlms,  unmarried  (nub-, 

nUbfire) ;  inadns,  Insoiens,  ignorant  (sdre). 

at:  Inyldus,  envious  (vld-6re). 

indo  in^  on:  IncoB,  an  anvil  (ctldere) ;  Indigfina,  a  native  (jfim,-, 

glgnere) ;  indttles,  growth^  temper  (Ole-scere) ;  Industrla, 
industry  (struSre). 

Inter  betnveen:  IntemnntlnB,  a  go-between  (n5yo-,  Tttnlre) ;  In- 

terpolls,  smoothed  out  ^furbished  up  (pdllre);  Intertrlmen- 
tnm,  <iuaste  in  making  (tfirfee) ;  perhaps  also  interpres,  a 
broker^  interpreter. 

nee  (ne)    not:  necdplnne,  unexpected  (opinftri) ;  nxSaaitiQBt  forbidden  ? ; 
nefirene,  not  biting  (£rend&re);  neeciuB,  ignorant  (sdre). 

obex,  a  bolt  (J&c8-re). 

perfica  (Lucr.),  afnisber  (f&cere);  perfnga?  a  deserter  (fllg6-re). 

prsBcdciyaB,  prsscox,  early ^  ripe,  precocious  (c5q,v6re);  prsBflca, 
a  <woman  mourner  (prof&cdre,  perform  in  front})  \  vnoBioXViBy  fore- 
knowing  \  prasnl,  cr.  §  874* 

vrttSLgfamtfying  (proftlgdre) ;  prOnliba  (yeiler  beforehand}),  brides- 
maid (ntibtoe);  vr^yULxm,  foreseeing  (Yid-ere). 

r^dlYlYOB  (?  see  §  763);  T^fLwauij  Rowing  back  (flnftre);  rftfttga 
(Dig.),  a  runaway  (rdfttgi^re). 

Bftbdles  (sSbdles),  growth,  stock  (ttle-so-foe). 

transfftga,  a  deserter  (fbgd-re). 
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(b)     Containing  a  nominal  stem:  986 

ab  &l)&Tii8,  a  (distant^  i,e,)  great  grandfather;  almllpOB,  &c 

ad  adndpoB,  a  great'great-great  grandson;  so  also  at-aTos  (?) ; 

adttnciu,  bentjbrwards  (unoo-). 

amb  on  both  suits;  anoeiui,  dottble^aded^  doubtful  (oftpftt-). 

com  together;  with  adjective  stems,  also  completely: 

(i)  From  adjectives:  cognatos,  united  by  birth;  com- 
par,  twell  matched;  compascuus,  for  common  pasturage;  complures 
(pi.),  several  together;  comAvuB,  holloqv ;  condensua,  very  dense;  con- 
dignoB,  quite  <ivortiy, 

(2)  From  substantives:  (a)  adjectives:  cognffmTnlg,  of  like 
name;  commanlpiilarls,  in  the  same  company  (maalptUo-) ;  00m- 
mtlzilB,  having  common  functions^  common;  compos,  having  complete 
mastery  (p6tl-) ;  ooncdlor,  of  the  same  colour;  concon,  of  the  same 
mind  (cordl-);  conflnla,  having  common  borders;  confrSgosiu,  broken; 
oonsaBgylnaoB,  of  the  same  blood  (sangrSn-) ;  conB6iiiu,  sounding  in 
unison;  consors,  having  a  common  lot  (sortl-);  contemil&ns,  having 
common  bounds;  cOplfl,  having  complete  resources;  cOpla,  plenty  (6pl-). 

(b)  Substantives:  coli6reB,  a  fellow  heir  (bfired-);  coUSga,  a 
fellofiv  by  law;  collSglnm,  a  body  formed  under  same  law;  compes, 
a  shackle  for  the  feet  (p6d-) ;  complUYlun,  a  cistern  to  collect  rain^ 
water  (plIiTla-);  condlsoIplUttB,  a  schoolmate;  oongerro,  a  companion 
in  tricks  (gerra-);  conjux,  one  united  in  marriage  (yoke  fellow, 
JtUro-);  conaervuB,  a  fellow  slave;  conaobrlnuB,  a  child  of  two  sister j 
(sOrSr-);  conaOcer,  a  Joint  father  in  law;  consponsor,  a  Joint  surety; 
conttibemallB,  a  companion,  oontubemlum,  companionship  in  a  shop 
or  hut  (t&bema) ;  convalUs,  a  close  valley;  cttria,  of.  §  94.  2. 

So  the  adverbs:  commlnns,  lit  hands  together,  at  close  quarters; 
Cmlnus,  hands  ojf,  i.e.  at  a  distance. 

de  As  negative:  dSbXlis,  weak  (b&bilia); 

down,   e.g.   dedlvls,  sloping  downwards,  but  cf.  §  990 

(clivo-);  delumbis,  stooping  in  the  loins}  weak  (liunbo-); 

deparcuB  (Nero  ap.  Suet.),  excessively  stingy; 

of,  e.g.  deunx,  an  ounce  of  Bn  as,  le.  eleven-twelfths 

(unda-). 

dia  in  two,  divided,  or  as  negative:   (a)  from  adjectives: 

dlffXcXlls,  difficult:  dlmXdlUB,  half  (mddlo-);  dtopar,  ilU 
matched;  dlSBlmXllB,  unlike, 

(b)  From  substantives:  dlacolor,  of  various  colours 
(c610r-);  dlBOom,  discordant  (cordl-);  dlBSonuB,  out  of 
tune  (Bdno-). 
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h  (a)     With  adjectives,  exceeMngly:   Sdilnui,  very  hard; 

efEBrus,  very  eiviU;  611x118,  sodden  (laxo-). 
(Jf)  With  substantives,  off;  hence =<witbout:  effl:6iiare,  to  u/i' 
bridle;  efflrenuB,  unbridled  (fireno-);  Sgdll-dns,  <ivith  the  chill  off 
(gelu-,  not  compound  of  gelldns) ;  ellngvlB,  tonguelesj  (Ungva-) ; 
ez&nlmls,  lifeless  {anlma-) ;  exoon,  senseless  (oordl-) ;  exhfires,  d'u- 
inherited  (liSrSd-) ;  ezlex,  lawless  (16s-) ;  ezsaii«7ls,  bloodless  (san- 
g7ta-);  exsomnlB,  sleepless  (sonmo-);  ezaon,  luitbout  lot  (sortl-); 
exspes,  hopeless  (ape-) ;  exBUCWi  (Quint),  juiceless  (stLco-).  Com- 
pare its  use  with  verte  in  App.  to  Syntax, 

In  un'=not:  adjectives  (and  thence  derived  substantives) : 

(a)  from  existing  adjectives  and  participles:  Ign&YUS,  inac- 
tive; Ignftros,  ignorant;  IgnObUlB,  unrenocwned ;  UldpXdiu,  disagree- 
able; UliMralls,  ungentlemanly;  Ulidtos,  unlamiful;  lUItdratUB,  illite- 
rate; UlOtiiB,  unnvashed;  ImmansYStUB,  untamed;  ImmatiLniB,  unripe; 
immddlcaUllB,  incurable;  Immemor,  unmindful;  ImxnSmdr&bUlB, 
indescribable;  Immemdratos,  unmentioned;  Immensos,  measureless;  Im- 
mtrens,  undeserving;  Immerltos,  undeserved;  immlBerlcon,  pitiless; 
ImpdritUB,  unskilled,  ImpMtla,  unskilfulness ;  Implus,  impious;  tmpos, 
poeujerless  (p6tl-);  Inaudltus,  unheard;  tnonduuB,  uncut;  Incognitas, 
unknocum;  IncOltlmlB,  unhurt  (comp.  -ceUfire,  strike)]  lncr6dIbUl8, 
incredible;  indficGniB,  unbecoming  (ddoOr-);  IndSfessuB,  untwearied; 
IndignuB,  unworthy;  Ineptus,  without  tact;  InfaAdus,  (cf.  984  r); 
inli&bllls,  unmanageable;  Inliospltalls,  inhospitable;  inlmlcus,  un- 
friendly; Inlqyus,  unlevel,  unfair  (aqvo-);  Insulsus,  ins^id  (salso-); 
intempestlYiiB,  unseasonable;  Intest&tUB,  that  has  made  no  will;  In- 
▼drecnndnB,  unblushing;  Irrltos,  in  vain  (r&to-) ;  and  many  others. 

(b)  From  substantives:  IgnOxnlnla,  disgrace  (^gnOmto-);  Im- 
belllB,  unwarlike  (bello*);  imberUs,  beardless  Tbarba-);  linmimlB, 
without  charge  (xnHn-tLB-) ;  implfliiniB,featherless  (plnma^;  Infialmls, 
lifeless  (aidma-);  Incflria,  want  of  care  (cnra-);  Indemnls  (post- 
Aug.),  without  loss  (damno-);  Inermis,  unarmed  (armo-);  Iners, 
unskilled,  sluggish  (artl-) ;  infflmls,  of  ill^report  (fiBjna,-) ;  InfonniB, 
formless  (forma-);  InfrSnls,  bridleless  (firtao-);  ingens,  not  of  the 
class  ?  huge  (genti-) ;  InglOilUB,  without  glory  (gloria-) ;  Inhospltus, 
inhospitable  (bospdt-) ;  InJUxia,  wrongfid  conduct,  ixOtkrlttS  (rare), 
wrongful  (JUS-);  iJOXtinJlssuA,  numberless  (nibnfiro-);  Inops,  helpless 
(Opl-);  inflomnlB,  sleepless  (flomno-);  Inylns,  roadless  (via-);  and 
others. 

In  on:  Inslgnls,  with  a  stamp  on,  distinguished  (sign-). 

nft  not:  nfiflOB,  wickedness  (fas);  ndgOtlnm,  business  (otiom); 

nfiino,  none  (liAmOn-) ;  nuUna,  not  any  (nllo-). 
Ob  over:  obUqTUB,  aslant  (bent  over,  cf.  §  772);  obsellrus, 

shadowed  over  (comp.  crKo-rof ,  o'kio)  ;  obstipuB,  bent  over; 

obnncoB,  curved  over;  ocdpltlum  (ocdput,  Pers.),  the  top 

or  back  head.     Perhaps  obscSnuB,  inauspicious,  foul;  ob- 

loxigos,  longish,  belong  to  this  class. 
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per  tborougblj:  with  all  kinds  of  adjectives:  perabsardns, 

peraccommodatus  (per  fore  accommodatum  tibi,  C.  Fam, 
3*  5*  3)f  Pdrftcer,  per&cerbus,  per&cutug,  perftdtUasceiiB,  peramplus, 
perangostuB,  perbOnuB,  percontilmax  (Ter.),  perfilfigaiui,  perezler- 
nua,  perf&cStiu,  perfftdliB,  pergrfttiu,  pexgr&vla,  perli6ii0xlflciis, 
perliUmftnus,  perldOneoB,  perlnslgnis,  perjUcundiiB,  permaiEiiiis,  per- 
mlnu  (per  mihi  minim  visum  est,  Cic.) ;  perrnddestuB,  perzniiltas, 
peropportiiniui,  perpamu,  perprOplnquua,  perpplcer  (Ter.),  penft- 
rua,  pent&dlosus,  persubtQls,  pertlnax  (tdnaz),  pemrlMtniui,  pervft- 
tiia,  and  many  others.    Similarly  peropiu  (Ter.),  'vety  necessary. 

through:  pervlUB,  vj'ttb  a  way  through. 

pr»  (i)  very:  from  adjectives,  but  few  used  before  Augustan 

age:  prsdaltxui^  prsc&Udus  (Tac),  prsBd&ms,  prsMlensus 
(Plin.),  prsBdlves,  pmdnlcis,  prsddiiruB,  prsaffirox,  pnefervldiu, 
prsBfldenB  (Cic),  prsBgClIdUB,  prsdgrandlB,  pr»gr&viB,  pralongns, 
praproperuB  (Cic),  over  hasty;  prar&plduB  (Sen.,  Sil.),  prsBtdnvlB, 
pnatrdpIduB,  tn  a  great  flurry;  pr»yfilIduB,  and  others. 

(a)  before:  (a)  from  adjectives:  pracftnnB  (Hor.),  prematurely 
(or  very})  gray;  prssmfttlLruB,  ripe  he/ore  the  time;  prammtlns, 

foretelling;  prsBpHAtoB,   tipped  with  a  ball  in  front;  pnapoitfinu 
(Cic),  behind  before,  reversed;  ipTma&gna,  foretelling. 

(b)  From  substantives:  prsdceps,  headlong  (for  pnec&pltB);  pre- 
nOmen,  the  commencing  name  (nOmdn-);  prsBsaspe,  an  encfosure 
(B»pi-);  prsBBlgnlB,  distinguished  (Blgno-);  pnovlOB,  on  the  <wcy  in 

front  (via-). 

pro  forwards:  pro&vnB,  a  great  grandfather;  prOofinu,  tall; 

prOcUvls,  sloping  forwards ;  prdcurvuB,  curved  for^wards; 
pr6fiindnB,  pouring  forth}  deep;  progtoer,  a  grandson-in-law ;  pro- 
UxoB,  stretched  out  (lazo-) ;  promulalB,  a  preliminary  mead-drinking^ 
the  first  course  (mnlBO-) ;  prOmfltuuB,  lent  in  advance;  prSndpoB,  a 
great  grandson;  prop&lam  (aidv,),  publicly^  open  in  front}  prop&tiUlQB, 
open  in  front;  prOtfilnm,  a  team  (lengthened  web});  prAtenruB,  for-- 
ward  in  manner,  saucy;  prottoos  or  protiauB  (adv. ),  forthwith, 

re  back:  rSbeUlB,  insurgent  (bello-);  rSdlnlB,  leaning  back; 

rficiirvTiB,  curved  back  (curvo-);  rddnncuB.  hooked  back 
(unco-);  remSra,  delay  (mdra-);  rdpaHdos,  turned  backwards 
(pando-):  rfiBimoB,  turned  up  (simo-);  rtadnuB,  resounding  (sAno-); 
rdsftpInuB,  lying  on  one*i  back  (Btlpino). 

sub  (^7)  slightly:  from  adjectives:  BababBurdus,  snbacxeitlB, 

BubalbldoB  (post- Aug.),  Btlb&miraB,  Babcandldiu,  Bab- 

crispiiB,  BubcrtlduB,  BubdlfflcXllB,  BubduldB  (Plin.),  sabdl&niB,  BUb- 

fl&TUB  (Suet.),  BubftiBCOB,  BUbgrandiB,  BubborxldUB,  BabUapftdenB, 
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snbln&nls,  subli^dus  (Cels.),  subxiidlestiis,  Balnn0r5BiiB,  subniger, 
subnllbiluB,  BUbobscHrus,  subpallidus  (Cels.),  subpar,  snbrancldaB, 
fiubraucnB,  subrldlctUns,  subr&ber,  gubr&blcuxulus  (p<^-Aug.),  sub- 
rOftiB,  Bubmstlcus,  BUbrfttlluB  (Plin.),  BubsImlliB  (Cels.),  BUbtztBtis, 
subtuTpIctQuB,  BubtuzplB,  and  some  others. 

(J>)  beneath:  Babc&YOS,  hollow  underneath;  BUbl&mlna  (Cato), 
an  underplate, 

(c)  inferior:  BnbcentHrio,  an  under-centurion;  BUbcuBtoB,  an 
under-keeper ;  subprOmus,  an  under-butler ;  subv&deB  (old  word), 
under-sureties.  So  Plautus  coins  Sub-Ballio  from  the  name  of 
a  man. 

siiper         above ^  exceedingly:  BuperfldeB,  the  surface  (f)Eude->) ;  BUper- 
v&cftneuB,  BtLpenr&cuuB,  superfluous. 

78  bad:  Yecon,  foolish  (cordi-);  vSgrajidlB,  small;  Tfimens 

(vgbtoienB),  violent  (mentl-);   ydpalllduB  (Hor.),   very 
pale;  veB&nna,  not  sane. 


iii.     Compounds  of  words  in  regular  syntactical   re-  9'7 
lation  to  each  other.    / 

(A)    Attribute 4- substantive:  (a)  numeral  +  substantive: 

blcessls,  a  t^wenty-as  (bi-,  decnssl-,  or  ylglnti,  asBi-);  bIc61or,  of 
two  colours;  blcomlB,  with  two  horns  (comu-);  bicorpor  (rare), 
with  two  bodies;  blde&B,  with  two  teeth  (dentl-);  biduiis,  for  two 
days  (die-);  biennis,  lasting  for  two  years;  hence  biennium  (anno-); 
blfdrls,  with  two  doors  (fori-) ;  blfoimlB,  with  two  shapes  (forma-) ; 
blfronB,  with  two  fronts  (fronti-) ;  bifarcuB,  with  two  forks  (forca-); 
biga,  a  two-yoke  chariot  (Jtigo-);  blg6ner,/ro»i  two  stocks  (gtoUB-); 
bljftgls,  yoked  two  together  (Jtigo-);  bllibriB,  weighing  two  pounds 
(librft-);  billngvis,  with  two  tongues  (lingva-);  bim&rlB,  on  two 
seas  (mftrl-);  bImeBtriB,  yor  two  months  (me«B-);  blmus,  two  years 
old  (Mem-) ;  bipalmis,  two  spans  in  measure  (palma-) ;  blpddftUs, 
two  foot  in  measure  (pdd-);  bIpenniB,  a  two^dged  axe  (penna-); 
blpee,  with  two  feet;  bIrSmiB,  with  two  oars  (rSmo-);  blsulcuB, 
forked  (sulco-) ;  blvlUB,  with  two  roads  (via-);  and  others  with  bl-. 

cmtXxaftnutf,  hundred-handed  (manu-);  centumvIrUiB,  of  the  hun- 
dred men  (vlro-);  oentmdex,  hundred-fold;  centt&rla,  a  company  of 
a  hundred  (viro-?  cf.  §  94.  %)\  centOBBiB,  of  a  hundred  asses  (assl-). 

ddoempMa,  a  ten  foot  rod^vM") ;  deeemBcalmiu  (Cic),  ten-tholed 
(o-KciKfios) ;  dficennlB,  for  ten  years  (anno-) ;  dficuBSlB^  (i)  a  cross, 
(2)  a  ten-as piece  (aBBi-). 
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dncenti  (pi.)?  *^^  hundred  (oentnxn) ;  dtLcSnl,  dilofinttes,  &c.; 
duplex,  (ujith  t^wo  folds  (comp.  plXcftre);  dupondiiis,  ttwo  pound  ipiext 
or  sum  (pondo-) ;  duumvir,  duovlr,  apparently  formed  forgetfully 
from  some  such  expression  as  daumyirtlxn  collegium. 

xmndlna  (pi.),  the  ninth  day^  i.  e.  market  day  (noreitt,  die-). 

prlmsBVus,  in  early  dge  (sbvo-)  ;  prlmXg^nius,  of  the  first  stock 
(gfdnllB-);  prlmipnoB,  a  captain  of  the  first  pike  (pUo-). 

qya4ragSn9xiU8,  consisting  of  forty  (see  §  94a) ;  qvadra^^nl,  ^or^ 
each;  qy&AiBgHimaB^  fortieth ;  qyadraiigiilu8,ybz/r-ror;2^r^//(aii£fiLlo-); 
qvadiigs  (pi.,  also  qvadilga  sing.),  a  four-horse  chariot  QtLgo-); 
qyadrUllgus  (qvadrljugis),  four-yoked;  qvadrlmestris,  four  months 
(mens-) ;  qvadrlmus,  qvadxfmulus,  four  years  old  (liiSm-) ;  qyadrin- 
geni  (pi.),  four  hundred  each;  qyadrlngenti,  four  hundred  (centum, 
cf.  §  794);  qyadrttpSdans,  going  on  four  feet  (p6d-);  qvadrtlplez, 
fourfold  (pile-,  cf.  qyadruplUB,  §  860)^  and  others  ^milar  to  the 
compounds  with  W-. 

qyincuDX^f've-t^elfihs  (imcla-);  qyihcwsilex^  fv^-fold  (pllc-&re); 
qyinqyefollum,   cinquefoil  (f<flio-);   /qylnqyennallB,   happening  every 
Jive  years  (anno-);  qulnqyennls,  j^vt'^^arj  old  (kduo-);  qylnqyeylr, 
one  of  Jive  commissioners  (cf.  duumylr) ;  and  some  others. 

qyOtidlanus,  daily  (qyotl,  die). 

sembella,  a  half-pound  (s5ml,  llbella-,  Van*.  L.L,  5.  174); 
86mj&d&pertU8,  half-opened;  semlambustus,  half-burnt;  semjftnlmitt 
(BemJ&nlmls),  half  alive  (ftnlma-);  semilMurbaruB,  half-barbarous; 
semfbos,  half  an  oie;  semlcaper,  half  a  goat;  semlcirculos  (Cels.), 
a  half-circle;  ftemiooctus,  half-cooked;  semideus,  a  demigod;  semjer- 
mu8  (semjermls),  half -armed  (armo-);  sSmlfer,  half -beast;  semi- 
Qermanus,  half -German;  ftemUiians,  half -open;  semlhftmo,  half  a 
man;  semiliora,  a  half -how;  semillxa,  balf-suttler;  semlmas,  half 
a  male;  eeminec- .  (no  nom.),  half  dead;  seminlldus,  half-naked; 
semipedalls,  Yz  half -foot  in  measure;  semlpes,  ahalf-foot;*wiaA\fl!^ 
nuB,  half-full;  semlriltUB,  half -pulled  down;  Bemlsdnex,  an  oldish 
man;  BemiBonmus,  half-asleep;  BemJUBtUB,  half-burnt;  semiylr,  hedf 
a  man;  BemlylyuB,  half -alive;  Bemmnda,  a  half-ounce]  Bestertlus, 
containing  two  and  (the  third)  a  half  (BemiB  tertius). 

BeptemgemlnUB,  sevenfold;  Beptentrio,  the  constellation  of  the 
seven  stars}  i.e.  Great  Bear  (cf.  §  85a);  Beptdmontium,  the  group  of 
seven  hills  (monti-) ;  BeptuennlB,  seven  years  old  (anno) ;  septnnz, 
seven-twelfths  (unda-). 

Bescunda,  one  and  a  halfoitnces;  BOBqylliora,  one  hour  and  a  half; 
Besqvlllbra,  a  pound  and  a  half;  BOBqvlmenslB,  one  month  and  a  half; 
seaqylmodiUB,  a  peck  and  a  half;  (iesqyioctayuB,  of  a  thing  contain^ 
ing  a  whole  and  an  eighth;  BeaqylpedallB,  a  foot  cfnd  a  half  in  mea- 
sure; seBqylpoB,  a  foot  and  a  half;  soBqyipUga  (Tac.),  a  stroke  and 
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a  half;  seaqvlplex,  once  and  a  half  (cf.  pUc-fixe);   seeqvltertiUB, 
containing  four-thirds. 

Sedigltus,  six-fingered^  a  proper  liame ;  seYir  (sexvlr),  one  of  six 
commissioners ;  sexasigulVLB,  hexagonal;  Sexcenti,  six  hundred  (cen- 
tum); 8ezcentopl§.£tus  (Plaut.),  a  six-himdred-stripe  man;  sextadecl- 
marius,  of  the  sixteenth  legion  (sextadecixna). 

tentnclus,  a  three-ounce,  i.e.  J  of  an  as  (uncla-);  tressis,  a  three- 
as  (tart-,  assi-) ;  triceps,  <with  thr^e  heads  (caput-) ;  trlcuspis,  «a)itb 
three  points  (cuspid-) ;  tzldens,  ^ith  three  teeth  (dentl-) ;  trifaux, 
having  three  throats  (fauci-);  trifills  (Mart.),  civith  three  threads 
(file-)';  trigeminus,  tergeminus,  born  three  at  a  birth;  trlgemmis, 
(ivith  three  buds  (gemma-) ;  trilingvis,  triple-tongued  (lingva-) ;  trilix, 
triple-tnvilled  (comp.  lic-ium) ;  trinoctium,  a  space  of  three  nights 
(nocti-);  triplex,  thre^old;  tripiidium,  a  thrice  stamping  (tri-, 
p6d-?);  triqvetrus,  thre^-cornered  (comp.  qvat-tuor,  qvadra);  tri- 
umvtoi  or  tresvlri  (also  triumvir,  sing.  Suet.),  a  board  of  three;  and 
others  similar  to  the  compounds  with  bi-. 

uninimus,  of  one  mind  (&nImo-);  unicaulis  (Plin.),  <ivitb  one 
stalk  (caulis-) ;  Unlcdlor,  self-coloured  (cdlQr-) ;  unlm&nus,  one-handed 
(mtou-);  omiversus,  all  together  (in  one  rotu,  Versu-?). 

(b)     Ordinary  adjective  +  substantive:  ^88 

sqvllibris,  of  equal  balance  (libra-);  »qvaBVU8,  contemporary 
(aevo-);  Ali§n6baxl)us,  Bronzebeardj  name  of  family  in  Doniitian 
clan;  dlienipes,  bronzefoot  (p3d-);  aqv&nlmitas  (Ten),  equanimity 
(animo-) ;  seqvinoctium,  a  time  tivhen  nights  are  equal  to  days  (nocti-) ; 
aliqvis,  some  (lit.  an  other  one);  angustitol&Tius  (Suet.),  <with  a  nar- 
ro<iv  border  (clavo-). 

celSrlpes  (Gic),  sewift footed;  flexipes,  (with -curling  foot  (flexo-); 
'plSsilv^^^.'ivith  fiat  foot  (plfino-);  sOlidipes,  solid-hoofed  (of  horses); 
tardipes,  slo^wfooted, 

falidp&rens  (CatulL),  having  -a  false  father  (falso-,  parenti-) ; 
fiex&nlmus,  causing  a  bent  soul,  i.e  soul  s^waying  (flexO-);  grand- 
aevus,  of  great  age  (^andi-^,  bbvo-)  ;  grandisc&pin8^(Sen.),  big-stemmed 
(grandi-,  scape-);  l&ticld.vius,  ^th  a  broad  bordef^;  Id^somnus 
'iL.xict, ),  light-sleeping  (Vbyi-^  somno-);  longBdvuBy  Iffng-iived ;  magn&- 
nlmus,  high-souled  (anlmo-) ;  mediastinus,  a  mid-city  dweller  (mSdio-, 
o(rrv-);  mediterr&neus,  midland  (terra-)";  meridies,  noon  (medio-? 
or  mero-?  Gf.  §  160,  10);  mlsdrloors, //Vi/tr/ (misero-,  cord-). 

miQtIc&yus,  nuith  many  hollows  (cftvo-);  multiformis,  fwith  many 
shapes  ^(forma-) ;  multifdrus  (Ov.),  many-holed  (fdro-) ;  multigSnus 
(with  -o  stem,  Luor.)-;  multigSner  (?  no  nom.  is  found  of  this  con- 
sonant stem:  Plant.),  of  many  sorts  (ggniis-);  multijugus,  many- 
ti'amed  (Jitgo-);  multlmddus,  in  many  ways  (mOdo-);  multiplex, 
manifold  (plic-ftre). 
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nasturtium  (ncse'racked\  cress  (n&so-,  torto-,  cf.  no.  2); 
pienmknlum,  the  time  of  full  moon  (plena-,  lUna-);  pgivtiagtuin,  an 
iftiiividual  law,  i.e.  a  law  against  an  individual  (pirlva-,  18g-): 
soliferrenm  (Liv.),  a  javelin  all  of  iron  (wOo-,  ferro-);  Mdlen, 
skilful  (bOUo-,  art!-) ;  TerBlcJUor,  <u;//i&  changed  colour  (c610r^) ;  ▼«- 
Hlpdllls,  tuuitb  changed  skin  (pelll-);  Tlvlrftdlz,  a  quickset  (zftdXo-)^ 

(r)    Substantive + substantive:  ^1 

The  first  substantive  is  used  as  attributive: 

mipes,  bronxe-footed  (»8-).  So  also  filipes  (ala-),  angvlpeB 
(angvl-),  oomipes  (comu-),  palmlpes  (palma-),  BOnipee,  <witb  clatter- 
ing foot  (flOno-). 

angvlmaniis,  snake-handed;  anxicAmiu,  golden-haired. 

capriflcoB,  goat-Jig;  capxtcomiM,  goat-homed;  IgntcolHfr,  fire- 
coloured;  Jufflans,  a  <walnut  {Jove''s  acorn}  Joy-,  glandl-,  Varr. 
L.  L,  5.  102);  manupretliutt,  cost  of  handiwork;  rftplcastra,  a  rock- 
goat,  le.  a  chamois;  taurlfonnis,  bull-shaped.  Perhaps  here  belongs 
rtcUtagtum,  §  992. 

IHeBplter,  Father  Day  (pater);  Jupplter,  Father  Jotye  (Jon-, 
p&tor). 

^,    Preposition+substantive:  tp 

axnanuenslB  (Suet.),  a  secretary  (a  maaa) ;  atmormJiB,  irregular 
(ab  xiorma) ;  abOxtglnes,  the  primitive  inhabitants  (ab  orlglne) ;  ab- 
sOnns,  out  of  tune  (ab  sono);  abst&nlTU,  temperate  (abB  temo?=te- 
m6to?  or  for  abstemStlUB?);  absurdiu,  out  of  tune  (cf.  §  816.  i.  r); 
ftvlUB,  out  of  the  road  (a  7I&). 

ae(dlyl8,  i^hill  (ad  cliTum),  or  sloping  upwards,  §  986;  aoellsSre, 
to  call  to  account  (ad  causam) ;  adaqvflre,  to  bring  to  a  level  (ad 
aqvum);  aggregare,  attach  (ad  gregem) ;  admlnlcnluin,  a  prop  (ad 
mftnnmj ;  adumbrare,  to  sketch  in  outline  (ad  mnbram,  dra^v  by  the 
shadowy,  adverbluxn,^  word  qualifying  a  nxrb  (ad  Terbnm);  affl- 
nis,  a  relation  by  marriage,  lit.  a  neighbour  (ad  finea) ;  agnGmai,  an 
addition  to  the  name  (ad  nomen);  appxlme  (adv.),  up  to  the  fist 
(ad  prlmos). 

ambarvales  TFest.),  of  going  round  thefilds;  amburblalla  (Fest). 
of  going  round  the  city;  amadgStes  (Fest),  round  the  crops} 

ant^^lftcfinuB,  before  daybreak  (ante  Inoem) ;  antem&ldlaniu^  be- 
fore noon  (ante  meridiem) ;  ant£pllani  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  pikes 
(ante  iflla);   anteeignani  (pi.),  in  front  of  the  standards  (ante 
Blgna). 
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Clrciimf6x&neu8,  round  the  forum  (circuxn  fomm) ;  ds-Alpinufi,  on 
this  (Roman)  side  the  Alps  (cis  Alpes) ;  cls-IUi§]iaiiuB,  on  this  side  the 
Rhine  (ds  RhSnum);  commddus,  twith  full  measure  (com  mOdo); 
cond&ye,  a  lock-up  room  (com  cl&Te). 

decUylB,  down  from  the  slope  (de  diyo,  or  sloping  down,  §  986); 
dScSlor,  discoloured  (de  cdlSre) ;  d6ddc6r,  unseemly,  dSdScus,  disgrace 
(de  dificdre) ;  dSdficOrus,  disgraceful  (de  ddc5re) ;  dSfldrescdre,  to  lose 
flower  (de  fldre) ;  deform&re,  to  put  out  of  shape ^  deformls  (de  formS.) ; 
dSgdnSr,  degenerate  (de  gSnSre);  dSlirare,  to  rave  (de  lirSL,  i.e.  to 
stray  from  the  furrow) ;  demens,  out  of  one's  senses  (de  mente) ;  de- 
normftre,  to  put  out  of  shape  (de  normft) ;  dSyliis,  off  the  road^  retired 
(de  vl&).     ]3ut  some  of  these  may  belong  to  §  9S5. 

duodeviglxitl,  two  from  twenty,  i.e.  eighteen;  undeviglntl,  nineteen 
(uno-) ;  &c.    See  Appendix  D. 

6gr6glU8,  selected  (ex  grdge);  Slimlnftre,  to  turn  out  of  doors 
(e  limine) ;  exsecrSxi,  to  banish  from  sacred  rites  (or  perhaps  only 
strengthened  for  sacrftre);  eztempdralis,  on  the  moment  (ez  tem- 
pore); extermlnftre,  to  banish  (ez  termlnls);  eztorris,  ^^ni j;&f ^  (ez 
terrft) ;  eztiicare,  to  free  from  perplexities  (ez  trlcle) ;  eztraordXna- 
xliis,  out  of  the  usual  order  (eztra  ordinem).  But  some  of  these  may 
belong  to  §  985.  • 

iU&queSxe,  to  ensnare  (In  laquenm,  but  perhaps  belongs  to  §  984)  \ 
Ulnstris,  in  the  light,  clear  (In  Iflce,  cf.  §  904) ;  Inalplnus,  dwelling 
among  the  Alps  (In  ALpil)Us) ;  Inanres  (pl.)>  eardrops  (in  aiire) ;  in-- 
flammare,  set  on  fire  (in  flammam) ;  inf  orm&re,  to  put  into  shape  (in 
formam);  inglUvies,  the  crop  or  maw  (in  gtU&);  ingurgltare,  to 
plunge  (in  gurgritem);  insSlare  (Col.),  to  place  in  the  sun  (sol-);  in- 
sonmiiun  (Plin.),  a  'vision  in  sleep. 

Interamna,  a  city  in  Umbria  between  rivers  (Inter  amnes); 
IntercOlumnlum,  space  between  columns  (inter  columnas);  intercus 
(adj.),  between  skin  and  flesh  (Inter  cutem);  Interltlnium,  time 
between  visible  moons,  i.e.  the  time  of  new  moon  (inter  lunas); 
Intermenstmus,  bet^iveen  two  months,  i.e.  time  of  new  moon  (inter 
menses,  cf.  §  76a.  i.  ^.);  interregnum,  time  between  two  reigns 
/'inter  regna) ;  interrez,  commander  betnveen  two  kings  (inter  rSges) ; 
Intervallum  (space  between  palisades),  an  interval  (valla  or  vallos?). 

obnozluB,  liable  for  a  wrong,  exposed  (ob  nozam) ;  obvius,  in  the 
way  (ob  vlam) ;  opportllnus,  before  the  port,  convenient  (ob  portum) ; 
opprobrare,  to  upbraid  for  shameful  act  (ob  probram) ;  obsecrare,  to 
beseech  (ob  sacra). 

perdnellis,  a  public  foe  (per  duellxxm,  in  a  state  of  warV);  pSrS- 
grlnus,  a  foreigner  (from  peregre,  abroad,  per  agros) ;  perennls,  all 
through  the  year  (per  annum) ;  perf  Idus,  breaking  through  faith, 
i.  e.  treacherous  (per  f Idem) ;  perJflruB,  oath-breaking  (per  JAb)  ;  per- 
m&ilnuB,  of  passing  through  the  sea  (per  mare) ;  pernoctftre,  to  spend 
the  night,  pemoz,  through  the  night  (per  noctem). 
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pGrnftrldlaims,  in  the  afternoon  (post  meridiem) ;  pOmoeiliuii,  iU 
space  behind  the  walls  (post  moBrum);  postUminitim,  a  return  home 
(post  Umen);    poscania  (pi.),  parts  behind  the  scenes  (post  scsenam). 

pnecordla  (pl.)»  the  diaphragm  in  front  of  the  heart  (pnB  corde). 

proconsul,  a  deputy-consul  (pro  consTile).  So  also  propraetor, 
proqusdstor. 

prOfanus,  in  front  of  the  temple^  i.e.  unconsecrated  (pro  &110); 
prOffinare,  to  dedicate  (see  also  §  958);  prfifestus,  not-feast  (before  a 
feast})\  promercaliB (post- Aug.),  marketable (jD>ro  merce);  prosp&nis, 
successful  (pro  spe  or  spes-,  according  to  hopes,  §  341)- 

sScHrus,  careless^  secure  (se  ctlra);  sSdiilus,  without  craft\  hence 
trustworthy,  diligent  (se  d61o?);.segrex  (no  nom.),  apart  (sS  grSge). 

sabbasUlcaniis,  a  lounger  under  the  halls  (sulj  basUlcS.);  siik- 
dlalis  (Plin.),  in  the  open  air  (sub  die-?);  ^ubddluB,  cunning  (sub 
ddlo);  subUmis  (for  sublimXnis),  up  to  the  lintel  (sub  Umen, 
Ritschl.)-;  sublflcanus,  towards  morning  (sub  lucem) ;  suUustris,  /a 
faint  light  (sub  lUcem,  towards  dawn  ?) ;  subsellium,  a  stool  undtr 
a  chair}  (sub  sell&);  subsignanus,  serving  under  the  standards  (sub 
Blgnis);  subsOlanus,  undfir  or  towards^  the.  sun.,  i.e.  east  (sub  sole 
or  solem) ;  subterraueus,  underground  (sub  terra) ;  subi^rlt^uius,  near 
the  city  (sub  urbexo). 

suppeditare,  to,  suppfy  (put  under  feet^  sub  pedes,  Corss.) ;  sabrii- 
mare,  to  put  to  the  breast  (sub  rOmS.) ;  £Uff5care,  to  strangle  (lit 
under-throat)  (fauci-). 

BHpercUiTmi,  eyebrow  (super  cilium,  eyelid), 

trans-AlpInus,  beyond  the  Alps  (trans  Alpes);  si^nilarly  trans- 
Danuvianus,  transm&rinus,  transmontanus^  transrP&dSnos,  trans- 
BbSnanujiK 


Q,    Nouns  collateral  to  one  another:  w 

duodeolm,  twelve  (duo -f  decern) ;  octodeclm,  eighteen  (octo  +  ); 
QLuindeclm,  ^/^--f/if  (<iuinque4-);  sedeclm,  jwf/^^«  (sex  +  );  undecim, 
eleven  (unQ-  +  ). 

suovetauyilla  (pi.),  <i  sacrifice  of  a  sheep,  pig,  and  bull  (su-+ovi- 
+tauro-). 


D.     Object+verb:  99* 

ag-  fttmlgare  (to  make  smoke  ^  hence)  to  fumigate  (fnmo-) ;  llti- 

gare,  to  go  to  law;  Utlgium,  a  lawsuit  (Uti-);  nftvlgare, 
to  voyage,  nftvlglum,  a  voyage,  a  ship  (nftTl-);  r&aez, 
a  rower,  rCmlgare,  to  row  (r6mo-X 
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amMla-     fOxLambtUas,  a  rope-dancer  (fCLnl-). 

C89d-  fr&trlcida,  a  brother-slayer  (firatr-) ;  hOmlcIda  (for  homl- 

niclda),  a  man-slayer^  homlcldlnm,  manslaughter  (hft* 
m5n-);  parriclda,  pazrlcldium,  murderer,  murder  of  an  equal,  treason 
(par-?);  l&pIcidinsB  (for  lapldicIdlnsB),  stone  quarries  (lapld-);  tsrran- 
nlclda,  a  tyrant-killer,  tyrannicldiiiin  (tsrranno-). 

C&1&-  noxneiudfttor,  a  name-caller  (nOmSn-). 

c&pi-  anceps,  a  hirdcatcber,  hence  also  aucupium,  ancupSre,  &c. 

(&yl-) ;  mtlnlcepB,  a  burgher  (mllni-) ;  musclpulum,  mus- 
dpnla  (f.),  a  mousetrap  (mfLsi-);  partlceps,  a  sharer  (parti-);  prin- 
ceps,  a  chief  (primo-).  So  also  terticeps,  qyarticepB,  &c.  (Van*.). 

cdl-  JBqulcnll,  plain  dwellers},  (cf.  L.  i.  3  a) ;  agrlcOla,  a  farmer 

(agro-) ;  agrlcolatio  (Col.  for  the  more  usual  agrlcultura), 
farming;  amnlcola,  a  dnveller  on  the  river  (anml-);  Appennlnlcdla 
(Verg.),  a  dweller  on  the  Appennines  (Appennino-) ;  caBlicola,  a 
dweller  in  heaven  (csalo-) ;  plSblcola,  a  people-courter  (plebl-) ;  Pop- 
licola  (pubUcola,  C.  Rep,  a.  31),  a  people-courter  (populo-);  rOrlcola, 
a  countryman  (rds-). 

crdmA-        tnrlcrexnoB,  incense-burning  (tfls-). 

erdp&-        plllcr6pns,  a  ball-rattler  (pila-). 

d&-  a&cerdos,  a  priest  (  =  sacra  dans  ?) . 

dXo-  (§629):  causldlcus,  a  pleader  (causa-);  falsldlcus,  ^/j^ 

speaking  (falso-) ;  f&tldlcus,  prophetic  (fato-) ;  JfLdez,  a  la^ 
declarer,  Judlcare,  Judicium  (Jus-) ;  Jurldicus,  administering  justice 
(Jus-) ;  svayldicus,  speaking  snveet  things  (svavl-") ;  v6ridicuB,  truth- 
speaking  (vero-);  ylniHcare,  claim  by  challenge}  (=vlm  d!c6re). 

I&d-  SBdIf  Icare,  to  build  a  bouse,  sddlf  Iciuxn,  a  house-building, 

i.e.  a  house  (aedl-);  auctlflcus  (Lucr.),  groivth-causing 
^auctu-);  dilgnificus  (Plaut.  &c.),  cajoling  (delSn&e);  furtlflcus 
(Plaut.),  theft-committing  (furto-);  gr&tlflcarl  (cf.  §  12.  6.  4),  to  be 
obliging  (gr&to-);  bdnGrlflcus,  complimentary  (hdnOs-);  bonrlflcus, 
sbtidder-causing  (liorre-) ;  lanlficus  (Tib.,  Mart.),  woolmaking  (l&zia-) ; 
luctXficus,  <woeful  (luctu-) ;  magnlficus,  magnificent  (magno-) ;  melli- 
flcare,  to  make  honey  (mell-);  miiiilficus,  present-making  (miliii-); 
xnlriflcus,  doing  strange  things,  (mlro-);  nidificare,  to  make  nests 
(nldo-) ;  6pifex,  <ivorkman  (6p-us-) ;  p&clficus,  peace-making  (pftd-) ; 
pontlfex,  bridge-maker  (pontl-);  sacrlficium,  a  sacrifice  (sacro-^; 
sazIficuB,  petrifying  (saxo-);  slgnlficare,  make  signs,  sho<iv  (slgno-); 
t&blllcus,  nvasting  (tftbl-);  terrificus,  terrifying  (terre-);  vellflcarl, 
make  sail,  voyage  (vfilo-) ;  ydnSflcus  (for  y6n8nificuB),  poison-making 
(vfinSno-);  versliicare,  to  make  verses  (versu-);  yulnlficus,  wound- 
ing (vuln-tts-) ;  and  others. 

ftr-  SBiIfer,  bron%e-bearing  (sss-) ;  sestlfler,  heat-bringing  (aestu-) ; 
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AqvIUfer  (Cses.),  eagle-bearing  (ftq^lla^);  astilfer,  star^bearing 
(astro-);  bftdfer,  berry-bearing  (1>acca-);  Upexmlfer  (Ov.),  carry- 
ing a  Uuo-headed  axe  (blpennl-)-;  c&dHcIfer  (Ov.,  for  cadncelfer), 
carrying  a  beraWs  staff  (caduceo-) ;  csolXfer,  hea'ven-beaHng  (caalo-) ; 
ffttffer,  death-bringing  (f&to-);  flabelUfera  (Plaut.),  a  fan-bearer 
(flabello-) ;  horrlfer,  shudder-bringing  (horre-) ;  Imbrifer,  rain-string- 
ing (Imbri-);  OdOrlfor,  scent-bearing  (6dOB-);  senslfer  (Lucr.), 
causing  sensation  (bensu-) ;  YfinenXfer  (Ov.),  poison-bearing  (Tfineno-) ; 
▼ooUSrarl,  to  shout  (▼<ksl-);  and  many  others. 

fla-  cinlflo  (Hor.),  an  ash-blofwerl  in  some  toilet  operation? 

(dnXs-). 

f6dl-  argentU5dIna,  a  silver-mine  (argento-);    aiirU5d£iia,  a 

gold-mine  (auro-). 

Mg"  ealdfrfi^a,  a  chalk-crushing  herb  (calol-);  fosdlftagiu 
rfor  foBderifiragus),  league-breaking  (fcMlns-);  fiuctttrigaB 
(Lucr.),  twave-breaking  (fluctu-) ;  iiaufr&giu,  ship^wrecked 
(p&Yi-) ;  saxlfrfigus,  stone-crushing  (sazo-). 

dentUtangtbulmn,  tooth-cracker;  nadflraxiglbiila  (pL), 
nut-crackers  (see  §  86i). 

fraucUU     BodofraaduB  (Plaut.),  mate-cheating  (sOdo-). 

firlc&-         dentifclcluni,  tooth-powder  (dentl-). 

ftU^-  hdrlfftga  (m.,  Catull.),  lord-flying  (hero-);  lILclfltgns, 
shunning  light  (lUd-). 

gfir-  ftlXger,  twinged  (81a-);  armlger,  arm^-wearing  (armo-); 

augur,  bird-manager}  soothsayer  (&vl-);  auilger,  gold- 
wearing  (auro-);  barblger  (Lucr.))  beard-wearing  (barlMi-);  belll- 
ger,  warring  rbello-) ;  cl&vlger,  club-wearing  (cULyo-)  ;  faiiiIger4ltor 
(Plant.),  a  tale-bearer ^  ftunIg6rfttio,  tale-bearing  (f&ma-);  Unlger, 
wool-wearing  Qftna-);  mOrXgfirus,  complaisant  (mOs-);  sand&UgSr- 
tU»  (pi.,  Plant.),  slipper-carriers  (sand&lo-);  sfitlger,  hairy  (seta-), 
spfUnlger,  foaming  (BptLma-);  Bav&mlger,  scaly  (aqu&ma-);  and 
others. 

Wg-  ftqvUex,   water-collector}    hence  conduit-master  (ftqv»-); 

dentndgUB  (Plant.),  picking  up  teeth  (dentl-);  flOrilfigaB 
(Ov,)^  flower-cutting  (flOs-);  frflgliegUB  (Oy.)^  fruit-picking  (ttllg-); 
BacrlldgUB,  stealer  of  sacred  things  (sacro-);  sortiQegus,  lot-picker. 
hence  soothsayer  (aortl-) ;  splcilegium  (Varr.),  gleaning  (splca-). 

Idqv-  gnindildqyuB,  talking  big  (grandl-) ;  laigUoqvus,  xnagnl- 
loqvuB,  meudftcilOqvuB,  stultiloqvus,  BuaviloqyuB,  vanl- 
loqvuB;  pauclldqyluxn,  little-speaking, 

lU8tr&-  armilUBtriuxn,  purification  of  arms  (arma-) ;  tubllustxlum, 
purification  of  trumpets  (tuba-). 

*\-      caprlmulguB,  goat-milker  (capra-). 


i 
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pfijA-         dplp&nu,  belp^roviding  (dpi-). 

p4rl-         frnglpftnis  (Lucr.\  fruit-producing  (ftrOg-);    puerpdra, 
paerperlum,  chUd-oearing  (pufiro-). 

pend-         libilpens,  balance-banger,  i.e.  a  tcalesman  (libra-);  Bti- 
pendium  (for  stipipendittxn),  pay  (stXp-). 

pfit-  agrlpeta  (Gic),  land-seeker  (agio-) ;  lieredipeta  (Petr.), 

inheritance-seeker  (beredlo-). 

pttg-  Bolipuga,  sole-prickerl  a  venomous  snake  (86I0-). 

rftpl-  plxmlr&pQs,  a  feather-snatcber  (pinna-).     (In  Plautus 

bustXr&pus,  hody-snatcber,  is  probably  a  hasty  compound 
for  ez  busto  rapfee,  or  bustum  is  taken  as  a  burnt  body,) 

rtp-  nsorpare,  break  a  user,  hence  assert  a  rigbt  to,  make  me 

of  &c.  (naiun  niwpere.  So  Key,  PbiL  Soc,  Trans.  1855, 
p.  96). 

8&-  vXtla&tor,  vine-planter  (vIU-). 

scalp-  dentiscalpiiun,  toothpick  (denti-). 

86c&-  fianiaez,  bay-cutter  (fssno-). 

sCgv-  v^id!ia6<iYna,foot-follo<wingy  i.e.  an  attendant  (p6d-). 

sdn-  ssrlsdnnB,    bronze-sounding   (sss-);   borrlsdnus,   shudder- 

sounding  (horr-,  stem  of  horr-e-re,  borr-or);  lucUsonus 
(Ov.),  doleful  (luctu-). 

apdcl-         anspez,     bird-viefwer    (ftvi-);    eztifOiiez,    entrail-vietwer 
(ezto-);  hfirospez,  gut-vie<werl  (comp.  billa  for  blrula). 

stfttfl-        JustXtliim,   suspension  of  laiv  courts  (Jtls-);   solstltiiun, 
sun-staying,  i.  c.  time  when  the  sun  is  stayed  (s61-). 

stem-         lectisteminm,    couch-covering     (lecto-);     sellisterliiiun, 
chair-covering  (sella-),  two  religious  ceremonies. 

sdg-  sangvisfigaj  a  bloodsucker,  leech  (sangvto-). 

tdnd-         ardtenens,  bow-holding  (arcu-). 

Wr6-  fenitdrns,  ferritSrinm  (Plaut.),  iron-rubber,  &c. 

tue-  wdltnns,  a  sacristan  (sedi-).     First  used  in  Varro's  time 

for  older  ssditumus  (Varr.  R.R,  i.  a.  i).  Lucr.  (6. 1175) 
has  SBditnentes. 

▼ersar        tergiversari,  turn  one's  back,  shuffle  (tergo-). 

vdr&-  QSiJiiLY^'nxa,Jlesb-eating  (caron-). 
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E.     Oblique  predicate+verb:  99j 

aqvlpdrfire,  to  make  equal  (ssquo-);  amidlflcfire,  to  enlarge 
(amplo-) ;  ludlf  Icflre,  to  make  game  of  (ludo-) ;  mltlf  Ic&re,  to  make 
mild  (mltl-) ;  pflrif  icaxe,  purify  (ptlro-). 

So  perhaps  mltlgare  (mltem  agere?);  ISvIgaxe,  make  smooth 
(ISvl-) ;  puxgare,  cleanse  (puro-). 

Here  may  be  put  the  half-compounds  (§  300)  with  fooere  or  094 
llerl.     (The  quantity  of  the  e  is  here  marked  only  when   proof 
exists,  and  in  that  case  the  author^s  name  is  added.     Ritschl.  Optuc. 
II.  618  sqq.  lays  down  the  rule  that  in  the  Scenic  poets  the  e  is  long 
in  verbs  with  long  penult,  short  in  verbs  with  short  penult.) 

alllce-;  &re-;  C&16-,  concale-,  psrc&l^-  (Plaut.,  Lucr.  bcc  also 
oal-,  ezcal-);  cande-,  excande-;  conddce-;  dome-  (Petr.);  ezpecK^ 
(Plaut.,  Lucr.);  ferve-,  confervS-  (Lucr.),  deferve-,  Inferve-,  per- 
ferve-,  sufferye-;  firlge-, perfrlge-  (Plaut.);  lftb6-(Ter., Ov.),  conl&M- 
(Lucr.);  Uqvft-  (Verg.,  Ov.),  UqvS-  (Lucr.,  Catull.,  Ov.),  coUlqye-, 
Inliqye-;  m&dd-  (Plaut,  Verg.,  &c.),  pennftd§- (Plaut.) ;  comm6ne- 
(Plaut.) ;  obBdle- ;  61- ;  pitS-  (Plaut.,  Verg.,  O v.,  &c.),  pfttS-  (Lucr.); 
P&76-  (Ov.,  Sen.),  perp&vd-  (Plaut.) ;  pingve-  (Plin.) ;  pftta:^-  (Ov.), 
patrS-  (Plaut.,  Lucr.,  for  which  Ritschl  pilte-);  qu&te-  (Auct.  Ep. 
adBrut.y,  rax6-  (Lucr.);  raW-  (Ov.);  stUpfi-  (Verg.,  Ov.,  &c.), 
obsttlpfi-  (Ter.,  but  see  edd.);  assue-,  consue-,  desue-,  mansue-; 
contftbe-   (Plaut.);   t«p6-  (Catull,  Verg.,  Hor.),  t6p«-  (Catull.) ; 
perterre- ;  tlmfi-  (Lucr.),  pertlxnfi-  (Pacuv.) ;  torre-  (Col.) ;  trfimfi- 
(Prop.,  Verg.,    Ov.,  &c.);   ttUnfi-  (Prop.,    Ov.);    y&cS-  (Lucr.), 
y&cue-  (Cic,  Nep.). 

Compare  also  deterrlficiu,  borrlflcus,  terrlflcus,  §  992. 

dndfactuB  (Lucr.)  is  a  bold  compound  from  clnls-  (which  would 
give  clnfirlf actum),  as  if  there  were  a  verb  cXnere,  to  be  ashy.  Similar 
non-existent  verbs  are  presumed  in  dome-,  rare-,  vace-,  vacue-  (above). 
In  alllce-,  condoce-,  dome-,  ezperge-,  commone-,  quate-,  perterre-, 
torre-,  a  neuter  signification  or  passive  infinitive  appears  to  be  pre- 
sumed. Either  these  verbs  are  formed  on  a  false  analogy,  or  they 
may  be  compared  with  such  phrases  as  "es  lasst  sich  begrdfen," 
**  je  me  suis  senti  entrainer." 

The  incompleteness  of  the  composition  is  seen  in  the  separation 
of  the  parts  in  ferve  bene  faclt  (Cato),  perferve  Ita  fit,  consul  qno- 
que  faoiunt,  excande  me  fecerunt  (all  in  Varr.  R,  ii.),  and  faclt  are, 
rareqve  faclt  (Lucr.) ;  perhaps  in  feudt  putre  (Vair.  il.  i(.  i.  41.  2). 

For  fabrefiictas  see  §  997. 

Here  also  may  be  put  the  compounds  qvivls,  qvantUBTla;  qTffl-  09s 
bet,   qvantnsllbet,  fiuhat  you  please^  as  great  as  you  plecue.     The 
pronoun  retains  its  inflexions,  but  is  treated  syntactically,  as  if  it 
were  expressing  an  absolute  name  or  quality,  and  were  not  reallj- 
an  object  (to  vis)  or  oblique  predicate. 
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F.  Subject  +  verb:  095 

allenlgena  (dJIenigdnus,  Val.  Fl.),  bom  of  foreigners  (alieno  gen- 
Itus);  eLngvigBJia,,  jnake-born ;  csdllgena  (f.),  hea'ven'bom;  caprlgenus, 
of  goat  stock;  terrigeua,  earth-born;  Yltlgenus,  vine-produced  (vltl-). 
See  also  §  826. 

(Perhaps  these  should  be  referred  to  A,  §  988.) 

bUclna,  an  ojc-hom  trumpet  (bos  oanit;  but  cf.  997,  can-);  gal- 
llcinliuu,  time  of  cockcrowing  (gallus  canlt);  geUcidium  (Cat,  Varr., 
Col.),  hoarfrost  (gelu  cadit).;  poplifogium,  people's  flight  (pdpulus 
fUglt) ;  regifuglum,  king^s  flight  (rex  fuglt) ;  rgglflcus,  royal  (rex 
fadt) ;  stilllcldium,  a  drippings  (stilla  cadit). 

G.  Oblique  case,  or  adjective  used  adverbially, +verb.  937 
The  (fonstruction  presumed  is  often  very  loose. 

ag-  Jurg^e,   to  dispute^  scold^  Jxirgiam,  altercation^  scolding 

(jure  ago). 

c&pl-  manceps,  a  purchaser;  manclplum,  a  chattel  (mann  capio) ; 

nunctlpare,  to  declare  (nomine  capio?). 

c&n-  comicen,  bornblofiver  (comu  cano);   fidlcen,  fidX<dna,  a 

player  on  the  strings  (fidlbus  cano) ;  Utlcen,  a  trumpeter 

(lituo  cano) ;  oscen,  a  singing  bird  (ore,  stem  6s-,  cano) ; 

ISbicen,  tiblcina,  a  flute  player  (tibia,  cano) ;  ttlblcen,  a 

trumpeter  (tllb&  cano). 

dft-  mand&re,  commit  to  a  person^ s  charge  (in  marnim  dibre?). 

Compare  cr@dere,  trust;  ven-d6re,  sell  (yeniim  dare). 

die-  m&lSdIcns,  scurrilous  (male  dice). 

f3«I-  artifez,  a  handicraftsman  ^arte  faclo);   b$nSflcus,  kind 

(bene  facio);  camifex,  a  butcher  (came  facio;  comp. 
▼ItiU&  facio,  Verg.) ;  maldficus,  unkind  (male  facio).  Here 
belongs  fabrefacere,  to  make  in  <ivorkmanlike  fashion; 
comp.  also>infabre  factns. 

fXd-  used  passively:  bifldus,  cleft  in  t<wo  (bis  findor);  mnltl- 

fidus,  cwith  many  clefts   rmultmn  findor);    qnadxlfidus, 
four-cleft;  trifidus,  three-cleft, 

benignns,  <well-born,  liberal;  malignns,  ill-born,  stingy 
(bene,  male,,genitus);  comp.  §  826. 

fin-  largifluns,  copious;  septemfluus,  seven-streamed. 

gCn-  primlgenus  (Lucr.),  primigenlus  (Varr.),  first-born,  pri^ 

mitive  (primus  gignor). 

pari-  prin^p&ra,  bearing  for  the  first  time  (primum  pario). 

pOtes-  belllpdtens,  ponverful  in  civar  (bello  possum) ;  omnipdtens, 
all-ponverful,  multXp6tens,  very  ponverful  (omnia,  multum 
possum) ;  pennlp6tens  (Lucr.),  winged  (pennis  potens). 
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BAn&-         axmXsonaB  (Verg.),  arm-resounding  (armo-) ;   floctlsOiiiu 
(SiL),  two've-resounding  (fluctu-) ;  flnentlaOnua  (Catull.), 
Jlood-resounding  (fiuento-);  rauclsdnns  (GatuU.),  hoarse- 
sounding  (rauco-) ;  undlsonus,  <wave-sounding  (viidifl  )• 

snleft-        blsQlciu,  cloven-footed  (i.e.  cleft  in  two  by  a  furrow). 

tSc&-  montlyftgiui,  <wandering  on  the  mountains  (moiite  TS^for) ; 
ndrndrlyftgns  (Catull.),  <wandering  in  thickets  (In  nemori- 
IniB  vagor) ;  XLOCtlv&srus,  wandering  by  night  (nocta  va^r) ; 
BOUyftgns,  qvandering  alone  (solus  vagor). 

yOl-  Mndvdlns,   <well-<iuisbing;  xn&lfiTdluB,  ill-<wishmg  (bene, 

male,  toIo). 

YOlft-  altlvdlUB,  ^ying  on  high  (alto  YOlo) ;  vSlXyfiliiB,  sailfying 

(▼6Ub  YOlAt). 

So  Adverb  (or  oblique  case)  +  Participle:  958 

altldnctos,  girt-high;  mftnlfestns,  hand-struck}  (cf.  §  704);  sacro- 
sanotOB,  consecrated  (perhaps  this  belongs  to  spurious  compounds) , 
BoUIdtuB,  anxious^  lit.  aJUexcited  (soUo-,  ciere,  cf.  §  759). 

blpartltos,  tripartitus,  q,yadrlpartitus,  divided  into  two,  three^ 
four  (bis,  tri8=ter,  qyadri=<iyatYor,  §  184). 


CHAPTER   XII. 


INTERJECTIONS. 


Interjections  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  (i)  imita-999 
tions  of  sounds,  (a)  abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words. 

I.     Imitations  of  sounds.     (The  probable  Greek  and  English 
modes  of  representing  the  same  or  similar  sounds  will  be  added.) 


a  or  ah 
or  lia 


I     in  warning  or  sorrow.     Comp.  H,  Engl,  ah!  Germ.  ach. 


6J&  (hela)  in  encouragement.     Comp.  ela,  Engl,  hey, 
▼ah  in  surprise  or  indignation.     Comp.  ©5. 
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o  various.    Comp.  <»,  c?,  Engl,  oh! 

16  a  shout  in  excitement.     Comp.  lov  or  tov^  En^l,  jobo! 

eii6orolio  a  cry  of  distress.  Comp.  Engl.  IIoI  In  Terence  some- 
times with  dum  appended. 

proorprob  in  surprise  or  indignation;  especially  in  phrases,  pro  Dl 
Immortales,  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  not  mutative  of  a  natu- 
ral sound,  but  is  a  word. 

euoe  for  tvoU  a  cry  in  Bacchic  rites. 

au  in  fear  and  warning. 

faorphui  expression  of  disgust.  Plant.  Most.  39,  Pseiui.  1294. 
Comp.  <^€{J  (?),  ¥.n%\.fel  faiv!  fob!  Germ,  pjiii, 

pliy  in  impatience  at  unnecessary  explanation.    Ter.  M,  412. 

Probably  same  as  last.     Comp.  Engl,  poob, 

liui  various.    Perhaps  a  whistle,  which  is  written  in  Engl. 

*  ®  I       in  wonder  and  delight:  a  quivering  of  the  lips.    Perhaps 
^*^*  J        imitative  of  Greek  /3a/3at,  ttotto*,  iranaL.     Comp.  Herm. 
on  Sopb,  Pbiioct,  746. 

liahaTiw      Laugbing.     Comp.  a,  a,  Engl.  Haba. 

▼89  in  grief  and  anger.    Represents  a  wail.     Comp.  ovat,  in 

Alexandrine  and  later  writers,  perhaps  imitation  of  the 
Latin ;  Germ,  (web^  Engl  ivoe.  Compare  also  yah  and 
the  verb  vftglre. 

dhS  in  annoyance,  especially  when  a  person  is  sated;  probably 

between  a  groan  and  a  grunt     Comp.  Engl.  ugb. 

hei  or  el  in  grief.  It  represents  a  sigh.  Comp.  c  e  or  I  «  or  €i{, 
and  pei*haps  atai,  Engl.  Jjeigb. 

enem  or     |  ^^  sound  of  clearing  the  throat  ?     Comp.  Engl,  bem^ 

nem  or  em)  ^^^^     jjj  piautus  em  is  often  found  in  MSS.  for  en. 

* 

St  to    conmiand    silence.     The   corresponding   sound    in 

English,  bist,  is  used  to  attract  attention;  and  sb^  busb  to 
command  silence. 

attat  °^  f^*  °^|  in  surprise,  vexation,  fear,  &c.:  smacking  of  the 
rarely  attain     )  ^.Qjjg^^  against  the  teeth.     Comp.  aTTaral^  drra- 

TttTat,  OTOTOTol^   Eugl.  tUt  tUt, 

beuB  a  noise  to  attract  attention :  a  combined  whistle  and  hj&s. 

Comp.  Engl,  wbisbtl  and  perhaps  Germ,  beisa  (=Engl. 
buxzd). 

boml>ax      apparently  from  /3oft/3af :  expression  of  wonder. 


39^  Word-Formation.  [Book  III. 

eoax  a  cry  of  joy.     Comp.  cva,  €vdC€iv,  and  perhaps  Genn. 

jucJbhe, 

taxtaz       the  sound  of  hlows.     Comp.  Engl.  tMvack, 

2,     Abbreviated  sentences  or  mutilated  words.    The  following 
are  probably  such: 

(a)  Latin : 

6ii  in  Plant,  usually  em,  lo! 

ecce  /o  here!    The  ce  is  perhaps  the  demcWstrative  particle, 

cf-  §  374.  In  the  comic  poets  it  is  frequently  combined 
with  the  accusative  (as  if  it  were  equivalent  to  jee)  of 
the  pronouns  is  and  ille;  eccum,  eccam,  eccos,  eocas, 
ecca ;  eccllliun,  ecclllaza,  ecclllut ;  once  also  ^ccistam. 

eccere         used  similarly  to  English  tberel 

SS^:^^^;  °'1  ^''»'--«o„s  of  «,  Harcules  Ju^ 

xnediuB  fldius  for  me  deus  Fldlus  Jnvet,  jo  help  me  the  God  of  Faith. 

ecastor       perhaps  for  en  Castor. 

pol  for  PoUuz. 

edepol        said  by  Roman  grammarians  to  be  for  per  ssdem  PoUacls. 

sodes         pry  thee.    Said  by  Cicero  (Or,  45)  to  be  for  si  audes  (cf. 
Wagner  ad  PI.  AuL  46). 

(b)  Borrowed  from  the  Greek: 

age  come!  for  aye.    It  is  sometimes  followed  by  dnm. 

&P&ge  off!  for  GTraye. 

enge  for  cvye. 

euglpsB  originally  for  evye  Trail 
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APPENDIX   A. 


i.  The  following  Extracts  are  made  in  order  to  give  a  fuller 
exposition  of  some  points  of  Phonetics,  ^d  to  furnish  physiological 
explanations  of  some  of  the  phenomena  stated  in  Book  1. 

The  books  chiefly  quoted  from  are,  as  I  believe,  the  best  on 
the  subject,  viz. :  A.  Melville  Bell's  Principles  of  Speech,  London, 
new  edt.  1863.  Flsible  Speech^  London,  1867.  A.  J.  Ellis  on  Early 
English  Pronunciation^  Part  I.  1869 ;  Part  1 1.  1869.  These  books 
contain  much  more  that  is  illustrative  but  not  so  easily  quotable. 
The  Fisible  SpeecB  contains  Bell's  latest  views,  which  in  some  points 
are  different  h-om  those  given  in  the  Principles. 

The  notation  of  the  sounds  has  been  in  some  cases  modified, 
to  make  the  account  intelligible  to  readers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  Bell's  or  Ellis'  notation.  (In  the  Principles^  Bell  uses  *  articula- 
tions'  for  *  consonants.'  I  have  substituted  the  latter  term  as 
better  known.)  I  have  also  occasionally  made  omissions  and  trans- 
positions for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  clearness,  but  have  not  cared 
to  remove  all  repetition. 


On  Nasals.    (Comp.  §  6.) 

ii.     *  The  letters  m,  n,  ng  have  the  same  oral  positions  as  b,  d,  g 

*  but  the  inner  end  of  the  nasal  passages  is  uncovered  by  the  soft 

*  palate,  and  while  the  breath  is  shut  in  by  the  mouth,  it  escapes 

*  freely  through  the  nostrils. 

*  Though  the  nasals  gain  but  little  percussive  audibility  by  the 

*  cessation  of  contact,  yet  they  cannot,  any  more  than  the  perfectly 

*  obstructive  consonants,  be  considered  finished  until  the  oral  organs 

*  are  separated.    There  is  breath  within  the  mouth  pressing  against 
•the  conjoined  organs,  and  slightly  distending  the  pharynx,  as  well 

*  as  a  free  current  in  the  nostrils :   and  though  the  voice  may  be 
•perfectly  finished  by  merely  closing  the  glottis,  the  consonant 

*  would  be  imperfect,  if  the  breath  within  the  mouth  were  not 
•allowed  to  escape.    There  is  thus  a  slight,  but  very  slight,  effect  of 

*  percussion  heard  on  the  organic  separation  as  in  come^  sun,  tongue^ 

*  &c. ;  and  when  a  vowel  follows  the  articulation,  this  slight  pha* 

26 
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*ryngal  expression  gives  a  sharpness  and  closeness  of  connexion 

*  to  the  combination,  which  would  be  wanting,  if  the  voice  were 

*  stopped  in  the  glottis  before  the  organic  disjunction. 

*  In  finishing  these  nasal  elements,  the  soft  palate  must  not  be 

*  allowed  to  cover  the  nares  before  the  articulating  organs  are  sepa- 

*  rated;     for  a  momentary  closure  will  convert  m,   n,   ng   into 
'  b,  d,  g.     A  tendency  to  compress  the  breath  in  this  way  is  especi- 

*  ally  felt  in  finishing  ng,  in  the  formation  of  which  the  tongue  and 
^soft  palate  are  already  in  contact,  and  so  in  the  position  for  g, 

*  to  which  ng  is  consequently  more  easily  convertible  than  the  other 

*  nasals  are  to  their  corresponding  shut  letters. 

*  The  English  nasals  are  all  voiced  consonants. 

iii.  '  The  French  has  a  series  of  seminasal  sounds  represented 
*by  an,  en,  In,  on,  im  and  by  various  other  literal  combinations. 

*  In  forming  these  the  soft  palate  is  depressed  sufficiently  to  open 

*  the  nasal  passages  but  not  so  much  as,  by  contact  with  the  tongue, 
'to  obstruct  the  passage  into  the  mouth.  Thus  having  an  oral 
*■  as  well  as  a  nasal  passage  they  are  capable  of  being  aSected  by 

*  changes  in  the  position  of  the  mouth.    There  are  four  recognized 

*  varieties  of  them.    The  English  ng  on  the  contrary,  has  always 

*  a  uniform  sound,  it  is  incapable  of  any  change  of  vowel  quality.* 
M.  Bell,  Principles^  pp.  49 »  50,  39. 

iv.  It  may  here  be  noted  that  n  and  1  are  in  several  languages 
palatalised.  Thus  Ital.  gl,  Spanish  11,  Portug.  Ih,  all  are  equal, 
or  nearly  so,  to  ly:  French  and  Ital.  gn.  Span,  nn  (old)  now  «, 
Portug.  nh  are  all  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  ny.  (Ellis,  p.  199. 
Brtlcke,  p.  70.) 

On  held  or  sustained  Consonants. 

V.  '  The  nasal  elements  and  also  the  letter  1,  are  often  called 
^  semivocwels  because  they  are  perfectly  sonorous  and  capable  of 
'separate  and  prolonged  enunciation  like  vowels.  These  semi- 
'  vowels  may  each  separately  form  a  syllable ;  1  and  n  often  do  so 
^  in  English  as  in  ccutle^  fasten^  &c. ;  and  m  has  a  similar  syllabic 
'  effect  in  rhythm^  cbasm^  prism,  &c.  In  the  pronunciation  of  such 
*■  words  care  must  be  taken  that  no  vowel  sound  is  heard  between 
^  the  m  and  the  preceding  consonant, 

*The  letters  of  this  class  are  often  called  liauids  because  they 
^  flow  into  other  articulations,  and  seem  to  be  absorbed  by  them. 
*This  peculiar  quality  might  perhaps  be  better  understood,  were 

*  we  to  call  it  transparency;  they  shew  through  them  the  nature  of 

*  proximate  consonants.    When  the  liquids  occur  before  voiceless 
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*•  consonants,  they  are  so  short  as  scarcely  to  add  any  appreciable 

*  quantity  to  the  syllable ;  <wilt,  bent,  brink,  lamp,  &c.  have  thus  but 

*  very  little  more  duration  than  <iuit,  bet,  brick,  lap^  &c.    When  these 

*  letters  however  come  before  voiced  consonants,  they  form  the 

*  longest  syllables  in  the  language,  as  in  <willed,  bend,  tongues,  lambs, 
^Jilm,  helm  which  have  as  long  quantity  as  any  syllables  containing 

*  the  same  vowels  can  have.    The  liquids  have  the  same  quantity  as 

*  other  varied  consonants  before  vowels.    They  are  however  longer 

*  when  final.'    M.  Bell,  Principles,  pp.  167,  8. 

On  the  length  of  Consonants. 

vi.    *  Among  the   consonants   there  are    various   degrees    of 
'quantity.    The  vocal  articulations  are  essentially  longer  than  the 

*  non-vocal,  but  in  each  class  there  are  varieties. 

*  Thus :  The  breath  obstructives  p,  t,  k  are  the  shortest. 

*  The  breath  continuous  elements  f,  tti,  s,  s2l  are  the  next  longer. 

*  The  shut  voice  consonants  1),  d,  g  are  the  next  in  length. 

*  The  close  continuous  voice  consonants  v,  th,  z,  Zh  (i.e.  French 
'  J)  are  longer  still. 

'•  The  open  continuous  voice  consonants  or  liquids  1,  m,  n,  ng 
'are  the  longest  simple  consonants. 

*  wh,  "w,  y  and  r  are  not  included  because  these  consonants  do  not 

*  occur  after  vowels,  but  only  as  initials  in  English ;  and  all  initial 
'letters,  whether  voice  or  breath,  are  alike  in  quantity.'  M.  Bell, 
Principles,  p.  86. 

On  sharp  and  flat  Consonants.    (Comp.  §  2.) 

vii.    Brtlcke's  view  is  as  follows',  as  stated  by  v.  Raumer: 

'  The  difference  between  the  soft  and  hard  consonants  consists 

*  in  this,  that  the  voice  sounds  with  the  former  and  not  with  the 

*  latter.  When  we  speak  aloud,  the  voice  must  actually  sound  in 
'  pronouncing  the  soft  consonants:  in  whispering,  the  sound  of  the 

*  vocal  chorcb  ialls  away  altogether,  but  the  place  of  this  is  supplied 

*  in  the  case  of  the  soft  consonants  by  a  rustlmg  in  the  larynx.'  Cf. 
BrUcke,  p.  55.  See  yon  Raumer's  criticism  (fiesam,  Scbriften.  p. 
450  sq.). 

Mr  Bell's  account  is  as  follows:  *  When  the  glottb  is  contracted 
'  to  a  narrow  chink  the  breath  in  passing  sets  the  edges  of  the 

*  orifice,  Le.  the  vocal  ligaments,  in  vibration,  and  creates  sonorous 
'  voice.     When  the  glottis  is  open,  and  the  superglottal  passage  is 
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*  contracted,  the  breath  creates  in  the  latter  the  non-sonorous  nist- 

*  ling  or  friction,  which  is  called  "  whisper."  The  CM-ganic  eflfect 
'  of  the  open  glottis  will  be  understood  by  whispering  a  voiced  con- 

*  sonant,  such  as  y.  The  result  is  clearly  different  from  the  sound 
^  of  the  non-vocal  consonant  of  corresponding  oral  formation,  f. 
'  For  the  former,  the  fricativeness  of  the  breath  is  audible  from  the 

*  throat,  through  the  oral  configuration ;  for  the  latter,  the  breath 
^^  friction  is  audible  only  from  the  lip.'    Visible  Speech,  p.  46. 

In  Lower  Germany  usually,  as  in  England  always,  the  sdt 
(flat)  consonants  are  accompanied  (in  speaking  aloud)  with  the 
sound  of  the  voice.  But  in  far  the  greater  part  of  Germany, 
i.e.  over  almost  the  whole  of  South  and  Mid-Germany,  the  regular 
pronunciation  of  the  sofl  consonants  is,  according  to  von  Raumer, 
unattended  by  the  faintest  sound  of  the  voice.  Again,  '  many  per- 
'  sons  accompany  some  soft  consonants  with  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
*and  pronounce  others  without;  e.g.  some  give  the  sound  of  the 

*  voice  to  w,  but  not  to  s;  others  to  w  and  s,  but  not  to  soft 
'•  mutes;  others  again,  and  this  is  frequent,  to  the  nasals,  but  not  to 
^  other  consonants.'  Von  Raumer  mentions,  that  a  highly  educated 
man  of  his  acquaintance,  who  never  voiced  the  soft  consonants, 
yet  found  it  inconceivable  how  people  could  confuse  together  such 
different  sounds  as  the  soft  and  hard  consonants,  (p.  454.)  See 
also  Max  MuUer,  Lectures,  II.  pp.  ir8,  131, 


On  the  imperfect  vocality  of  Consonants. 

viii.     •  All  consonants  being  merely  transitional  sounds  in  ordi- 

*  nary  utterance,  the  voice  is  not  equally  sustained  from  the  beginning 
'  to  the  end  of  the  vocalized  articulation.    In  pronouncing  the  word 

*  lea've  for  instance  the  vocality  of  the  v  is  clearly  heard  only  at  the 

*  junction  of  that  element  with' the  syllabic -sound,  the  vowel;  and 

*  the  initially  voiced  v  sinks  imperceptibly  into  its  voiceless  corre- 

*  spondent  f — as  if  the  word  were  written  learf.    This  effect  does 

*  not  require  to  be  written,  as  it  is  inherent  in  the  implied  transi- 
'  tional  character  of  the  consonant. 

*  When  a  voiced  consonant  comes  before  a  non-vocal  element 
*•  the  murmur  of  the  vocal  letter  is  heard  only  at  the  instant  of  its 
'junction  with  the  preceding  vowel,  and  immediately  lost  in  the 

*  transition  to  the  next  element,  as  in  the  words  art,  purse,  else.  Jilt, 

*  lance^  cant,  lamp^  ink,  &c. 

*  Foreigners  in  pronouncing  English  words  generally  fail  to  give 

*  the  requisite  abruptness  to  these  ^^  liquids''  before  voiceless  conso- 

*  nants. 
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*  The  preceding  observations  shew  that  the  absolute  quantity 

*  of  voice  in  a  vocal  consonant  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  foUow- 

*  ing  element.     Five  degrees  of  absolute  quantity  in  the  soimd  of  / 

*  will  be  recognised  in  the  follov«ring  combinations;  arranged  from 

*  shortest  to  longest:  felt,   health,  feWd,  realm^  fell:     M.   Bell, 

Visible  Speech,  p.  67. 

« 

ix.  In  French  such  words  as  itahle,  schLtme  are  not  pror 
nounced  as  in  English  with  the  final  voiced  consonant  held  or  pro^ 
longed,  but  either  with  the  faintest  vowel  murmur  following,  thus 
making  1,  m  initial  and  consequently  shortening  the  sound,  or  with 
an  entire  remission  of  the  vocal  murmur,  L  e.  with  1,  zn  whispered* 
See  Ellis,  p,  52. 

X,  The  same  imperfect  vocality  is  noticeable  particularly  in  a 
comparison  of  Icelandic  with  English  8. 

*  S  is  always  (in  Icelandic)  intentionally  s  and  never  z,  but  z  is 
*■  sometimes  generated,  although  it  is  not  recognized.    Thus  s  final 

*  after  1,  n,  and  perhaps  in  other  cases,  generates  an  intermediate  z. 

*  For  example  if  we  compare  eins,  situ  with  English  stains,  scenes 

*  we  should  see  that  the  difference  of  the  terminations  arises  from  the 
*'  B  in  Icelandic  being  intentional  and  predominant,  but  the  z  gene- 

*  rated  and  therefore  lightly  touched,  while  in  English  the  z  is  inten- 

*  tional  and  predominant,  and  although  the  8  is  often  prolonged  and 

*  in  the  church  singing  of  charity  children  not  unfrequently  pain- 

*  fully  hissed,  it  is  yet  merely  generated  by  a  careless  relaxation  of 
^  the  voice,  and  its  very  existence  is  unknown  to  many  speakers. 
'  I  found  also  that  there  was  an  unacknowledged  tendency  to  pro- 
'nounce  8  final  after  long  vowels  in  the  same  way.'     ElHs,  p,  547* 

This  is  only  in  accordance  with  English  (and  Icelandic)  habits 
of  modifying  the  second  consonant  to  suit  the  preceding  sound. 
Latin  took  the  opposite  course  and  expelled  n  when  preceding  s,  or 
8  when  preceding  m  or  n,  clearly  because  s  was  sharp  and  m  or  n 
flat  (see§§  191,  2.  193). 

On  diphthongs,     (Gomp.  §  ao.) 

xi.     *The  common  definition  of  a  diphthong  **a  complexion  or 

*  coupling  of  vowels  when  the  two  letters  send  forth  a  joint  sound, 

*  so  as  in  one  syllable  both  sounds  be  heaixi"  (Ben  Jonson),  is  quite 

*  defective  if   not  absolutely  erroneous.     Betv^reen  a  coupling  of 

*  sounds  and  a  diphthongal  sound  the  interval  is  as  wide  as  between 
<a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical  combination.    The  two 

*  marks  of  sound  which  connote  a  diphthong  are  neither  of  them 

*  sounded,  they  do  but  indicate  the  two  limits,  from  one  of  which  to 
*the  other  the  voice  passes  continuously  in  uttering  the  diphthong; 
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'  it  is  the  filling  up  of  the  interval  so  symbolised  which  constitutes 
'  the  diphthongal  sound  and  accordingly  it  is  not  every  two  vowel 

*  symbols  which  can  be  conjoined  to  represent  a  diphthong,  but  only 

*  such  two  as  admit  ot  a  continuous  uninterrupted  passage  of  the 

*  breath  from  one  limit  to  the  other.     A  diphthong  is  a  sound  of  an 

*  essentially  different  nature  from  a  vowel  or  any  combinaticMi  of 

*  vowels.     However  rapidly  two  vowels  are  made  to  succeed  each 

*  other  they  will  remain  two  vowels  still  and  never  blend  into  a 

*  diphthong.    The  nearest  analogue  to  the  diphthong  is  the  slur  in 

*  vocal  music.     In  general  (I  do  not  say  always),  a  diphthong  cannot 

*  be  reversed  as  such;  i.e.  in  the  act  of  reversal  it  becomes  a  vowel 
'syllable.'     J.  J.  Sylvester,  Lacivs  of  verse  (Lond.  1870),  p.  50. 

A  similar  definition  of  a  diphthong  is  found  in  Brticke,  p.  27.  See 
also  M.  Bell,  Fijiile  Speech^  p.  78.  Ellis,  p.  51.  Comp.  Rumpelt, 
Deutsche  Gram.y  p.  33. 

xii.     •  The  general  rule  for  the  stress  upon  the  elements  of  diph- 

*  thongs,  is  that  it  falls  upon  the  first,  but  this  rule  is  occasionally 

*  violated.    Thus  in  many  combinations  with  initial  1,  u  the  stress 

*  falls  on  the  second  element,  in  which  case,  according  to  some 

*  writers,  the  first  clement  falls  into  y,  w,  which,  however,  others 

*  deny.     In  In,  ixl  the  stress  is  properly  on  the  first  element.     But 

*  in  Italian  cbiaro,  ghiaccio  the  1  is  touched  quite  lightly,  and  is  almost 

*  evanescent,  so  that  it  would  generally  be  thought  enough  to  denote 

*  the  cbl,  ghl  as  palatalised  k,  g.*    Ellis,  p.  418. 

*  There  are  three  principal  vowels  a,  1,  u,  whence  are  formed  six 

*  principal  diphthongs,  each  consisting  of  two  vowels  connected  by  a 

*  gliding  sound  arising  from  the  continuance  of  the  voice^sound  while 
*the  organs  of  speech  pass  from  the  positions  due  to  one  vowel 
^  to  that  due  to  the  other.     It  is  this  glide  which  gives  the  diphthongal 

*  character.    The  first  element  or  vowel  is  usually  brief,  but  it 

*  generally  receives  the  accent,  and  it  may  be  long.    The  second 

*  element  is  generally  long  and  occasionally  accented.    These  six 

*  diphthongs  are  ai,  au,  ul,  lu,  la,  na.  The  two  first,  al,  au,  degene- 
'  rate  into  the  intermediate  vowels  e,  o  in  various  shades,  as  may  be 
'  satisfactorily  proved  historically.  The  two  next,  ul,  lu,  generate 
*the  peculiar  middle  vowels   French  eu,   u;   and   the   two  last 

*  cause  the  evolution  of  the  consonants  y,  w.     Of  these  the  diph- 

*  thongs  ul,  lu  are  the  most  unstable.  The  pure  sound  of  the 
'  first  occurs  in  the  French  oul  as  now  pronounced ;  it  is  however 

*  used  as  a  dissyllable  by  Moliere^  and  must  therefore  have  been  pro- 

*  nounced  as  the  present  French  oui.  The  pure  sound  of  the  second, 
*ltt,  is  common  in  Italian  Rspiu.    In  both  ui,  lu,  the  stress  may  be 

*  Diez*s  Etymological  Dictionary ^  sub  voce.     The  older  oil  was  dis- 
syllabic, from  hoc  illud.    (Ellis.) 
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*  laid  on  either  element,  and  in  both  the  attempt  may  be  made  to  fuse 

*  the  diphthong  into  a  single  sound.     When  the  stress  falls  on  the 

*  second  element,  an  Englishman  (but  not  a  Welshman)  says  wr, 
^you.     When  the  organs  of  speech  endeavour  to  produce  a  single 

*  sound,  it  differs  from  either,  and  results  in  French  eu,  u  in  various 

*  shades.'     Ellis,  Philolog,  Soe,  Trans.  1867.     Suppi,  p.  58. 


On  English  r. 

xiii.  The  English  pronunciation  of  r  is  so  peculiar,  and  its  effect 
on  vowels  so  great  that  an  English  student  studying  vowel  sounds 
is  liable  to  fall  into  many  mistakes  if  he  does  not  bear  it  constantly 
in  mind.  The  following  passages  will  explain  the  matter.  The 
vowels  will  be  denoted  by  the  numbers  in  the  list  on  p.  9. 

*R  is  produced  when  the  breath  is  directed  over  the  upturned  tip 

*  of  the  tongue  so  as  to  cause  some  degree  of  lingual  vibration.     In 

*  order  to  effect  this,  the  breath  must  be  obstructed  at  all  other 

*  points-,  that  the  force  of  the  stream  may  be  concentrated  on  the 
'  tip;  and  the  tongue  must  be  held  loosely  to  enable  it  to  vibrate 

*  readily.    The  vibration  may  be  produced  in  every  degree  from  the 
'  soft  tremor  of  the  English  r,  which  merely  vibrates  the  edge  of  the 

*  tongue,  to  the  harsh  rolling  of  the  Spanish  rr,  which  shakes  the 

*  whole  organ.    The  trilled  or  strongly  vibrated  r  is  never  used  in 

*  English. 

*  Between  vowels  as  in  merit  the  r  is  strongest,  but  it  has  only  a 

*  momentary  tremor;    for  consonants  between  vowels  are  always 
'short  in  English. 

*  r  imtial  has  the  consonantal  vibration,  but  only  of  the  edge  of 
>  the  tongue. 

*  Final  r  is  the  3rd  vowel.     When  the  tongue  is  raised  just 

*  enough  to  mould  the  passing  stream  of  air,  but  not  yield  to  it,  we 

*  have  the  condition  for  the  final  r.     The  aperture  for  the  emission 

*  of  the  voice  is  so  free  that  the  vowel   quality  of  the  sound  is 

*  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affected.     When  the  succeeding  word  however 

*  begins  with  a  vowel,  the  final  r  has  generally  the  effect  of  medial 
'  r,  to  avoid  hiatus,  as  in  ber  oiun,  or  else,  &c.'  M.  Bell,  Principles , 
p.  189.  ' 

xiv.     *  The  open  vowel  quality  of  the  English  r  draws  all  pre- 

*  ceding  closer  vowels  to  a  greater  degree  of  openness  than  they  have 
'before  consonants.     This  is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  i6th  and 

*  8th  vowels,  which  are  regularly  changed  into  the  15th  and  7th 
'  before  r  (3rd  vowel).  But  the  i8th  and  loth— the  closest  vowels — 
'  equally  illustrate  the  tendency.  Very  few  English  speakers  pro- 
'nounce  ee  (i8th),  and  00  (loth),  distinctly  before  r,  at  least  in 
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*  conversational  utterance.     Such  words  as  beard^  hereafter,  eanwig^ 
^  merely y   &c.:    cure,  your^  poor^   &c.,  aiqe  frequently  pronounced 

*  17  to  3,  and  8  to  3,  instead  of  18  to  3,  and  lo  to  3.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  146. 

^  XV.  *The  long  form  of  the  15th  vowel,  identical  with  the  French 

*  e  in  meme^  hete^  &c.'  (14th  vowel  ace.  to  Ellis)  *is  the  sound  which 

*  is  substituted  for  the  16th  vowel,  before  r  (3rd  vowel)  in  English. 

*  It  is  heard  in  no  other  position  in  the  language.  An  ear  unac- 
^  customed  to  analyze  vocal  sounds  may  possibly  at  first  ^  to 
;•  recognize  the  same  vowel  formation  in  the  words  ell  and  ere.     Let 

*  the  reader  pronounce  the  first  word  of  each  of  the  following 

*  pairs,  omitting  tKe  vowel  sound  of  the  r,  and  joining  the  consonafUal 

*  effect  of  r  to  the  preceding  vowel,  and  his  pronunciation  skould 
'correspond  to  the  second  words;  or  conversely,  let  him  pronounce 

*  tlie  second  word  in  each  pair,  «u)itb  the  interposition  of  the  vowel- 

*  sound  of  r  between  the  consonantal  r  and  the  preceding  vowel, 

*  and  his  utterances  should  give  the  first  words:  fairy ^  fi^Oi  ^^Cfi 
^cherry;  dairy ^  Derry;  vary,  very;  mary^  merry;  airing,  erring. 

^  But  it  is  not  every  ear  that  will  be  at  once  competent  for  this 
♦experiment'    M.  Bell,  pp.  ia6 — ia8. 

xvi.  In  such  words  as  four,  our  we  have  triphthongs^  viz.  3  to 
j8  to  3,  and  3  to  10  to  3. 

The  difference  between  this  vocal  sound  of  r  when  separate  aid 
when  part  of  a  diphthong  (or  triphthong)  is  heard  by  comparing 
lyre,  liar;  ne^er,  greyer;  drawer  (a  thing),  drawer  (a  person); 
more,  mower;  your,  ewer, 

xvii.    Mr  Ellis'  account  (abridged)  is  as  follows: 

*  In  English  at  the  present  day  r  has  at  least  two  sounds,  the 

*  first  when  preceding  a  vowel,  is  a  scarcely  perceptible  trill  with  the 
'•  tip   of  the  tongue,  which  in  Scotland   and  with  some   English 

*  speakers,  as  always  in  Italy,  becomes  a  clear  and  strong  trill.    The         i 

*  second  English  r  is  always  final  or  precedes  a  consonant.     It  is  a 

*  vocal  murmur,  differing  very  slightly  from  the  u  in  but  (3rd  vowel). 

*  This  second  r  (marked  j)  may  diphthongise  with  any  preceding 

*  vowel.    After  the  and,  6th  and  5th  vowels  (as  in  bard,  dwarf 

*  born')  the  effect  is  rather  to  lengthen  the  preceding  vowel,  than  to 

*  proQuce  a  distinct  diphthong.    Thus  farther,  lord  scarcely  differ 

*  from  father,  laud:  that  is,  the  diphthongs  a  to  j,  5  to  2  are  heard 

*  almost  as  the  long  vowels  a  and  6.    That  a  distinction  is  made  by 

*  many,  by  more  perhaps  than  are  aware  of  it,  is  certain,  but  it  is 

*  also  certain  that  in*  the  mouths  of  by  far  the  greater  number  of 

*  speakers  in  the  south  of  England  the  absorption  of  the  j  is  as 
>  complete  as  the  absorption  of  the  1  in  talk^  walk^  psalm,  where  it 
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*  has  also  left  its  mark  on  the  preceding  vowel.    The  diphthongs 

*  15  to  J,  3  to  J  as  in  Jerf,  surf,  are  very  difficult  to  separate  from 

*  each  other,  and  from  a  long  3rd  vowel.     But  the  slight  raising  of 

*  the  point  of  the  tongue  will  distinguish  the  diphthongs  from  the 
'  vowel  in  the  mouth  of  a  careful  speaker,  that  is,  one  who  trains 

*  his  organs  to  do  so.     No  doubt  the  great  majority  of  speakers  do 

*  not  make  any  difference.'    Ellis,  p.  196, 

*  The  combination  of  the  vocal  r  with  the  trilled  r  after  a  long 

*  vowel  is  very  peculiar  in  English;  compare  dear,  deary ^  mare, 

*  Mary^  more,  glory,  poor,  poorer,  with  the  French  dire,  dirai,  mere, 
^Mairie,  Maure,  aurai,  tour,  Touraine. 

*  The  Scotch  do  not  use  the  vocal  r  at  all,  but  only  the  strongly 
•  *  trilled  r.    ' 

*  In  Italy  this  strongly  trilled  r  is  constant ;  in  France  and  a 

*  great  part  of  Germany  a  trill  of  the  uvula  is  pronounced  in  lieu  of 

*  it.  This  French  r  (rgrasseye  ou  provenqal)  is  not  unlike  the  Arabic 
^grb  and  the  Northumberland  burr.    The  last  is  often  confused  by 

*  southerners  with  g,  Harriet  sounding  to  them  like  Hagiet,^    Ellis, 
p.  198. 


Connexion  of  tt,  w,  v,  b,  qu,  &c.    (Gomp.  §§  90,  118.  a.) 

xviii.     *  When  the  breath  passes  between  the  anterior  edges  of 

*  the  lips  in  close  approximation,  the  effect  of  the  breathing  resem- 
^  bles  the  sound  of  f.    The  Spanish  b  is  articulated  in  this  way,  but 

*  with  vocalized  breath,  its  sound  consequently  resembUng  ▼.  When 
'  the  aperture  of  the  lips  is  slightly  enlarged  by  the  separation  of 

*  their  anterior  edges,  and  the  breath  passes  between  the  inner  edges 

*  of  the  lips,  the  effect  is  that  of  the  English  wh,  w;  the  former 

*  being  the  voiceless,  the  latter  the  vocal  form  of  the  same  articula- 

*  tion.    The  lips  must  be  in  sufficiently  close  approximation  to  pre- 

*  sent  a  degree  of  resistance  to  the  breath,  or  the  w  will  lack  that 
*faiiit  percussive  quality  which  alone  distinguishes  it  from  the 

*  vowel  00  (loth  vowel).'    M.  Bell,  p.  j». 

« 

'The  sound  of  y  consonant  in  ancient   Latin  is  a  matter  of 
•dispute:  it  was  probably  w  or  bh  (i.e.  labial  v),  and  more  proba- 

*  bly  the  latter  than  the  former,  because  we  can  hardly  imagine  ▼ 
'  generating  ▼  except  through  bh,  but  the  passage  from  bb  to  y  is 

*  so  easy  and  slight,  that  the  two  parts  of  Germany  which  are  dis- 

*  tinguished  by  the  two  different  sounds  at  this  day  profess  to  pro- 

*  nounce  their  w  in  the  same  way.    Bb  is  a  kind  of  bat  sound  readily 
>  falling  into  w  or  y,  but  the  real  w  has  a  very  moderate  domain  in 
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Europe.    The  bh  is  thoroughly  established  in  High  Germany  and 
in  Spain,  where  the  old  joke  of 

*felices  populi  quibus  vivere  est  bibere 

points  at  once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  sound  in  that  country  in 
which  it  is  still  used  for  both  b  and  v,  and  to  the  probable  pronun- 
ciation of  V  in  Latin  as  bh  at  that  time.  The  example  of  Kowias 
being  heard  as  cay*  n'eas  =  caYe  ne  eas  would  be  solved  by  the 
identity  (Icabline'Sji)  in  both  languages  at  that  time.'  fBut  comp. 
94.]  *  At  the  time  when  the  Anglo-Saxons  being  CTiristianized 
adopted  the  Christian  Roman  alphabet,  the  Roman  ▼  consonant 
was  certainly  [the  denti-labial]  ▼,  a  sound  which  the  Anglo-Saxons 
did  not  then  distinguish  from  f. 

*  An  accurate  conception  of  the  three  sounds  ▼,  bh,  t  is  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  understanding  of  many  linguistic  relationSb 
For  w  the  lips  are  rounded  nearly  as  for  n,  and  the  back  of  the 
tongue  is  raised,  but  the  outer  edges  of  the  lips  arc  brought  more 
together  than  for  u,  and  the  sound  of  w,  when  continued,  is  there- 
fore a  buzz,  a  mixture  of  voice  and  whisper,  and  not  a  pure 
vowel  sound.    When  the  buzz  is  strong,  the  tremor  of  the  lips  is 
very  perceptible,  and  a  little  more  force  produces  the  labial  trill 
brii.    If  the  voice  is  removed,  we  have  wli,  and  the  back  of  the 
tongue  being  raised  as  before  mentioned,  the  slightest  effort  suffices 
to  raise  it  higher  and  produce  kwh.  This  gives  the  relation  between 
the  gutturals  and  labials  which  plays  such  an  important  part  in 
comparative  philology.    On  the  other  hand  for  bh  the  tongue  is 
not  raised,  the  sound  is  a  pure  labial,  less  like  u,  but  easily  deduced 
from  w  by  lowering  the  tongue  and  slightly  flattening  the  lips.     It 
is  to  those  used  to  it  an  extremely  easy  and  pleasant  consonant,  pro- 
duced with  the  least  possible  effort.    By  dropping  the  voice  it  pro- 
duces pb,  which  is  not  now  used  in  Europe  but  was  probably  a 
value  of  ^.    For  w,  bh  there  must  be  no  contact  with  the  teeth. 
Directly  the  lower  lip  touches  the  upper  teeth,  an  impediment  is 
raised  to  the  passage  of  the  air  through  the  mouth,  and  the  breath 
escaping  out  on  both  sides,  produces  a  rushing,  rubbing,  rustling 
sound,  distinctive  of  the  ^^  divided  "  consonants,  and  knov^n  as  y, 
which  on  dropping  the  voice,  becomes  f.     But  sdl  degrees  of  con- 
tact between  the  lower  lip  and  the  teeth  are  possible,  producing 
varieties  of  f,  v.  from  sounds  which  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  ph,  bh,  up  to  extremely  harsh  hisses  and  buzzes.     Generally 
then  w  is  a  consonant  framed  from  u  by  closing  the  lips  too  closely 
to  allow  of  a  pure  resonance  for  the  vowel  sound;  bh  is  a  b  with 
the  lips  just  slightly  opened,  or  a  v  without  touching  the  teeth, 
that  is,  a  pure  labial;  y  is  a  denti-Iabial.    The  w  is  further  dis- 
tinguished from  bh,  y  by  having  the  tongue  raised.    It  is  possible 
of  course  to  raise  the  tongue  when  sounding  y;  the  result  is  yl^ 
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*  a  very  peculiar  and  disagreeable  sound.    But  if  the  tongue  is  raised 
.  *  when  sounding  bb,  no  ear  would  distinguish  the  result  from  vr, 

*  The  following  words  may  shew  these  differences.     Fr.  ou'i,  our; 

*  Engl.  <we.  Germ.  w«f,  Fr.  vie;  usual  Scotch  quijen,  English 
»wi6«f,. Aberdeenshire ^«;  usual  German  scbreiben,  faulty  German 
»  schreiiven;  German  j>/^r//,  now  pfert,  once  probably  ^Afr/,  and  in 

*  some  Bavarian  dialects  p'i&rr/.'    Ellis,  pp.  514,  515. 


Roman  Preference  of  vo  to  vu.   (Comp.  §  93.) 

xix.  The  reason  of  the  Romans  retaining  this  yowel  0  after  v 
instead  of  allowing  it  to  pass  into  u  (§213)  was  the  danger  of  thus 
losing  either  the  consonant  sound  v  (=w)  or  the  vowel  u. 

*The  loth  vowel  (i.e.  u=oo)  has  an  articulative  (i.e.  conso- 

*  nantal)  effect,  when  the  modifying  organs  are  further  approximated 

*  during  the  continuance  of  the  sound.     By  a  slight  appulse  of  the 

*  lips,  the  vowel  00  becomes  the  articulation  w.    Thus  if  the  lips 

*  be  momentarily  compressed  between  the  finger  and  thumb  while 
^  sounding  00,  the  voice  will  be  modified  into  <wooj  <woo,  woo,  &c.' 
M.  Bell,  p.  151. 

*When    w  is  before  00  the    combination  is  rather    difiicult 

*  from  the  little  sccpe  the  organs  have  for  the  articulative  action;  the 
'  w  is  in  consequence  often  omitted  by  careless  speakers,  <wool  being 

*  pronounced  ool;  twoman^  ooman;  &c,'     M.  Bell,  p.  171. 


On  Labialisation.    (Comp.  §  93.  3.) 

XX.  The  Latin  y  when  following  q  or  g  is  not  really  a  separate 
letter  but  a  modification  of  g  or  g.  Thus  Mr  Ellis  speaking  of  English 
says:    ^kw  or  Labialised  k,  the  lips  being  opened  simultaneously 

*  with  the  release  of  the  k  contact  and  not  after  it,  is  an  ancient 

*  element  of  our  own  and  probably  of  many  other  languages.     In 

*  Anglosaxon  it  is  written   cw,   in  Latin  qu,  which  is  the  form 

*  adopted  in  English.    Ou  bears  the  same  relation  to  g  as  qu  to  k, 

*  but  as  the  form  of  the  g  remained  unchanged  little  attention  was 

*  paid  to  it.  It  does  not  exist  as  part  of  the  Saxon  element  of 
*our  language.     Initially  it  is  generally  used  superfluously  for  g. 

*  Occasionally  it  has  the  sound  gw,  as  in  language ^  itself  a  modem 
*form,  anguish^  dUtinguUh,  Usage  however  varies,  some  saying 
^lang^gwage^  ang-gfiuish  and   others  lang-^ivage^  lang-^w'ub.     The 

*  Italian  qtiale^  guanto  are  apparently  k<wuale^  gtivuanto,  „  As  we  have 
*k7,  €7  (in  the  antiquated  pronunciation  of  card,  jky,  guide— Jrfard, 
*ikyi,  gyide)  and  kw,  gv,  so  also  to  our  unacknowledged  palatal 

*  modification  of  t>  d,  viz,  ty,  dy  (e.g.  in  nature^  verdure^  often  pro^ 
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*  nounced  as  na-tyoor,  ver-dyoor)  correspond  an  equally  unacknow- 
ledged labial  modification  oft,  d,  viz.  tv,  dw,  e.g.  between^  twaOj 

*  tweiife,  twistf  tnvirl;  dewindle,  dtivell,  dwarf.  Many  of  those  who 
*have  thought  on  phonetics  have  been  more  perplexed  to  decide 

*  whether  w  is  here  really  a  vowel  or  a  consonant,  than  in  the  corr^ 

*  sponding  words,  nvean^  wain,  wist,  well,  war.    The  difficulty  is 

*  resolved  by  observing  that  the  opening  of  the  lips  is  really  sirmd- 
*■  taneotu  with  the  release  of  the  t,  d  contact.'  Ellis,  pp.  ao6,  208, 
209,  slightly  compressed. 

xxi.  In  French  this  labial  modification  is  common  after  most 
consonants,  e.g.  p  {pois),  b  (boij\  m  (mMs);  t  (/oif);  ▼  (yoix), 
k  (quot),  g  (jgoitri) ;  t  (/oi),  d  (doit) ;  n  (noix),  1  (Jot),  r  (rw),  s  (joi). 
Ellis,  pp.  4 — 9. 

xxii.  In  Latin  it  occurs  only  after  k  (or  4),  g,  and  m,  e.g. 
BYavlB,  Bvadeo  (So  in  English  sweet,  persuade). 

Compare  however  tvos,  fvit,  &c.  §  92.  After  initial  1  and  r  it 
does  not  occur.  In  salyns,  servos  it  was  probably  separately  pro- 
nounced and  hence  the  first  syllable  was  long,  whereas  aqva  has  the 
first  syllable  short.  A  preceding  g  was  expelled  sometinnes  e.g. 
nivis  for  nigvis,  brevis  for  Inregvis,  fnior  for  fnigvor,  &c.  (§  129. 2. 
639).     In  other  words  the  v  was  dropped  (§  640). 

The  Roman  grammarians  had  similar  perplexities  to  those 
mentioned  in  the  passage  quoted  above.  See  Schneider,  JLat.  Gr, 
I.  p.  329  sq. 


On  k,  c,  q.    (Gomp.  §57.) 

xxiii.  The  names  of  the  three  consonants  k,  c,  q,  viz.  ka,  ce,  qu, 
all  representing  the  sharp  guttural  explosive,  were  pronounced  with 
a  different  vowel.     Compare  this  fact  with  the  following.     *K  is 

*  formed  by  the  silent  contact  and  audible  separation  of  the  back 

*  of  the  tongue  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  palate.    The  precise 

*  points  of  contact  vary  between  the  different  vowels.     Before  the 

*  close  lingual  vowel  ee  (i8th  vowel)  the  position  of  the  tongue  is 
*much  further  forward  than  before  ah  (2nd  vowel)  or  aw  (6th 

*  vowel).    The  tongue  could  articulate  k  from  one  uniform  position 

*  before  all  the  vowels,  but  there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  accom- 

*  modate  facility  of  utterance  by  these  little  changes  which  would 

*  require  an  effort  to  avoid.'     M.  Bell,  p.  217. 

The  Germans  have  similar  modifications  of  the  continuous  con- 
sonant. Ch  in  acb  is  guttural,  in  icJb  is  palatal,  in  aucb  is  labial 
(Ellis,  p.  206). 
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Close  affinity  of  1  and  J  (=y).    (Comp.  §  138.  144.  a-) 

xxiv.   *  The  tongue  in  fonning  7  is  almost  in  the  position  for  the 

*  vowel  ee ;  just  as  in  forming  w  the  lips  modify  the  voice  almost  to 

*  the  quality  of  the  vowel  00.    The  formative  apertures  are  simply 

*  more  close,  so  that  7  and  v  are  articulated  forms  of  the  close 

*  vowel  sounds  ee  and  00. 

*T  before  ee  (i8th  vowel)  presents  an  articulative  difficulty^ 

*  Many  persons,  especially  in  Scotland,  entirely  omit  the  y  in  that 
*■  situation :  thus  we  hear  of  an  old  man  bending  under  the  weight 

*  of  ears  instead  oi  years, ^    M.  Bell,  p.  a  16. 

On  Palatalisation  (§  no.  4). 

XXV.    •  In  pronouncing  j  (= Engl,  y)  the  middle  of  tlie  tongue  is 

*  arched  up  against  the  palate ;  while  for  k  the  back  and  for  t  the 

*  tip  of  the  tongue  only  come  in  contact  with  the  palate.  When 
'  then  lO  or  tj  come  together  rapidly,  the  first  change  is  to  produce 
^a  palatal  modification  of  k  and  t.      For  there  is  an  attempt  to 

*  pronounce  k  and  J  simultaneously.  Hence  the  back  of  the  tongue 
^  still  remaining  in  contact  with  the  palate,  the  middle  of  the 

*  tongue  is  also  raised,  so  that  both  back  and  middle  lie  against  the 
'  palate.    This  is  rather  a  constrained  position,  and  consequently  the 

*  back  of  the  tongue  readily  drops.  The  result  is  the  exact  posi- 
*tion  for  the  palatal  modification  of  t,  which  originating  in  an 

*  attempt  to  sound  t  and  J  simultaneously  brought  the  tip  and 

*  middle  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  and  this  being  almost  an  im- 

*  possible  position  dropped  the  tip.  The  two  consonants  k  and  t, 
•as  palatally  modified,  are  therefore  ready  to  interchange.  The 
•passage  from  this  modification  oft  to  tsh  (  =  £ng.  ch)  is  very 
'  short  and  swiiL  But  the  oigans  of  different  speakers  have  differ- 
^  ent  tendencies,  and  in  some  s  or  sli  are  more  readily  evolved  than 
•tsh  from  t  palatally  modified.      It  must  be  remembered  that 

*  when  the  sound  is  thus  spoken  of  as  changing,  it  is  not  meant 

*  that  it  changes  in  the  mouth  of  a  single  man  from  perfect  k  to 
•perfect  tek.  Quite  the  contrary.  It  probably  required  many 
•generations  to  complete  the  change,  and  the  transitional  forms 

*  were  probably  in  use  by  intermediate  generations.'  Ellis,  pp.  204, 
aoj. 

On  the  change  of  t  to  8  (§  151.  2). 

xx^.    The  slight  change  requisite  to  convert  t  into  8  is  seen  in 
the  following  description  of  their  formation. 

•  In  forming  t  the  edge  of  the  whole  tongue  is  laid  against  the 
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*  front  and  sides  of  the  mouth  so  as  perfectly  to  obstruct  the  breath. 

*  While  the  tongue  is  in  this  position,  there  must  be  a  continued 

*  pressure  of  breath  against  it,  and  wherever  an  aperture  is  made 

*  by  the  removal  of  any  part  of  the  obstructing  ed^e,  the  confined 

*  breath  will  be  emitted  with  a  degree  of  explosiveness  more  or  less 
» strong  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  previous  compression  be- 

^  *  hind  the  tongue,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the  abruptness  with 

*  which  the  aperture  is  made.*    M.  Bell,  p.  199. 

xxvii.     *  The  peculiar  mechanism  requisite  to  produce  the  clear 

*  hissing  sound  heard  in  the  letter  b,  is  a  single  and  very  contracted 
'  aperture  for  the  emission  of  the  breath  over  the  centre  of  the  fore- 

*  part  (not  the  tip)  of  the  tongue,  when  without  much  elevation 

*  from  the  bed  of  the  lower  jaw,  it  is  closely  approximated  to  the 

*  upper  gum.    The  tongue  is  otherwise  in  contact  with  the  teeth 

*  and  gum  so  as  to  obstruct  the  breath  at  all  parts  but  the  point, 

*  which  is  sufficiently  squared  to  prevent  its  touching  the  front 

*  teeth.     The  slightest  projection  of  the  tip  brings  it  against  the 
'  teeth,  and  by  partially  intercepting  the  breath  at  that  point  modi- 

*  fies  the  sound  into  that  of  th :  and  the  least  retraction  of  the 

*  tongue  from  the  precise  point  of  the  true  formation  causes  the 
\  middle  of  the  tongue  to  ascend  towards  the  arch  of  the  palate, 

*  and  modifies  the  current  of  breath  into  that  of  sIl'     M.  Bell, 
p.  181. 


On  the  change  of  8  to  r.    (Compare  §  183.) 

xxviii.     *  The  articulative  position  of  •  giving  sibilation  to  voca- 

*  lized  breath,  produces  s,  which  differs  in  no  wise  from  the  oral 
^  action  of  b. 

<  r  as  pronounced  in  England,  differs  from  i  merely  in  the  nar- 

*  rowing  and  retraction  of  the  point  of  the  tongue.    In  Scotland,  in 

*  Spain,  and  on  the  Continent  generally,  r  receives  a  stronger  yibra- 

*  tion  of  the  whole  forepart  of  the  tongue.'    M.  Bell,  pp.  53i  54, 

On  the  pronimciation  of  r  generally,  see  above  §  xiiL 


Omission  of  t  before  1  and  n.    (Comp.  §  19a.  z.  4.) 

xxix.    The  following  passage  shews  that  the  pronunciation  of  t 
is  peculiar  before  1  and  n. 

*  The  correct  articulative  action  of  t  is  the  removal  of  the  whole 

*  tongue  from  the  palate,  allowing  the  breath  to  escape  by  a  single 

*  frontal  aperture.    Such  must  always  be  the  mechanism  of  t  initial 
'  or  final:  but  when  the  liquids  1  or  n  follow  %  in  the  same  word,  a 
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*  lateral  explosion  before  1,  and  a  nasal  emission  before  n  are  the 
'  regular  and  necessary  modes  of  finishing  t  in  such  cases.  Thus  in 
*'j!^ly  and  fitness^  &c. :  batchy  nettle^  little^  &c.,  batten^  bitten^  button y 

*  &c.,  the  point  of  the  tongue  is  kept  in  contact  with  the  front  of 

*  the  palate  in  forming  the  U ;  and  the  whole  tongue  is  retained  in 
'  its  obstructive  position  during  the  utterance  of  the  ta.'  M.  Bell, 
p.  200. 


The  interchange  of  1  and  r.    (Comp.  §  176.  7.) 

XXX.  *  r  and  1  are  very  liable  to  be  confounded  where  they  occur 

*  in  proximate  syllables.  The  vocal  aperture  for  the  former  is  over  the 

*  point  of  the  tongue,  and  for  the  latter  over  the  sides  of  the  back 

*  part  of  the  tongue ;  and  there  is  a  difficulty  in  passing  quickly 

*  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  positions.'    M.  Bell,  p.  193, 


Correspondence  of  Latin  f  to  Greek  6,    (Comp.  §  99.  6.) 

* 

xxxi.  The  following  passages  deal  with  a  confusion  of  f  with 
the  sharp  dental  fricative,  which  is  the  sound  ordinarily  given  to  the 
Greek  ^,  though,  as  stated  in  the  text,  probably  not  its  real  value, 
at  least  originally. 

'  A  faulty  pronunciation  of  tli  consists  in  a  movement  of  the 
» lower  lip  inwards  to  meet  the  tongue.  This  gives  so  much  of  the 
'  character  of  f  to  this  articulation  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  know 

*  which  is  the  letter  intended.  F  and  Tli  are  mechanically  much 
» alike.  The  action  of  the  lip  for  f  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  of 
'  the  tongue  for  th.  Both  organs  partially  oostruct  the  breath  by 
'central  contact  with  the  teeth;  and  the  breath  is  in  both  cases 

*  emitted  through  lateral  interstices.'    M.  Bell,  p.  177. 

*  When  f  and  tli  are  pronounced  without  any  vowel,  it  is  very 

*  difficult  to  distinguish  them  at  a  little  distance.'    Ellis,  p.  213. 
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APPENDIX   B, 

The  following  selection  of  inscriptions  has  been  made  in  order 
to  give  specimens  of  the  old  forms  of  the  language.  They  are 
arrangod  in  chronological  order,  and  have  all  (except  No.  20)  been 
taken  from,  and  examined  and  re-examined  on  the  proof  sheets  with, 
the  facsimiles  given  in  Ritschl^s  Prtjca  Latinitat'u  Monumenta,  and, 
in  the  case  of  No.  9,  with  that  given  in  the  Corp,  Inscr,  Rom,  VoL  11. 
The  explanations  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  Ritschl^s  preface 
and  the  Corp.  Inscr,  Lat,,  edited  by  M ommsen  (Vol.  i.,  except  when 
otherwise  stated).  The  number  of  the  inscriptions  in  Corp.  Jnscr.^ 
as  well  as  of  RitschPs  plates,  is  added  to  facilitate  reference.  All 
these  inscriptions  are  in  the  original  in  capital  letters.  The  vertical 
strokes  are  used  to  denote  the  end  of  the  line  in  the  original ;  but 
in  the  modernisation  they  mark  off  the  caesura  in  the  satumian  lines. 

The  blank  spaces,  and  the  omission  or  insertion  of  dots  (to 
mark  the  end  of  the  words  J,  have  been  represented  with  tolerable 
fidelity.  The  dot  is  sometimes  a  dot  proper  (e.g.  in  iii.  iv.  xvii.), 
sometimes  a  square  (e.g.  in  xiv.  xxi.),  sometimes  a  triangle  (e.g.  in 
ix.  xxii.),  sometimes  a  cross,  or  square  with  projecting  comers  (e.g. 
in  XFi.  xxiv.). 

I. 

Found  in  a  sacred  grove  at  Pisaurum  in  Picenum  on  stone.     *  End 
of  5th  century.'  Ritschl  and  Mommsen. 

Corp.  I.  R.  173.    Ritschl,  tab.  XLiii.  C. 

iunone.re    |  matrona       |  pisaurese     |  dono«dedrot  | 

JunoHt  regina  matrona  Puaur£nses  dono  {donumf)  dederunU 

n. 
Do.  on  stone,  end  of  5th  century.    Ritschl  and  Monmisen. 
Corp.  I.  R.  177.    Ritschl,  tab.  \Liii.  A. 

matre  |  matuta         |  dono*diidro  |  matrona  |  m-cu 

ria*    I  pola'liuia    |  deda  | 

Matri  Matuta  dono  (donumf)  dederunt  matrona^  mania  Curia, 
Pola  Livia  deda  (dedant^  comp.  Tr€(l>vKajrri), 

The  m  before  Curia  is  the  old  form  with  five  strokes  (see  p.  23), 
for  which  in  modem  books  M^  is  substituted. 
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III. 

On  a  bronze  tablet  found  at  Firmum  in  Picenum,  now  in  the  Paris 
museum,  '  of  a  date  nearer  to  the  oldest  Sdpio  inscription  than 
to  the  second.*    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  181.    Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  A. 

erentio.l.f      |     .aprufenio.c.f    |  I.turpilio-c.f 
m.albani.l.f  •       .- 


t  •  munatio  •  t  •  f        |  quaistores 


aire.moltaticod  |  dederont 

Terentius,  Lucii  Jihus^  Aprufenius  Gait  Jilius^  Lucius 

Turpilius  Gait  fiiuSy  Marcus  Alhantus  Lucii  filiuSy  Titus  Munatius, 
Titi  Jiiiusy  quastores  are  multatico  dederunt;  i.e.  from  the  produce  of 
fines. 

IV. 

On  a  bronze  tablet,  first  made  known  at  Rome,  but  the  place  of 
finding  is  unknown. 

Corp.  I.  R.  187.    Ritschl,  tab.  11.  B. 

m . mindios  •  1  •  fi  |  p-condetios* ua.fi  |  aidiles  .uicesma. 
p2uti  I  apolones.dederi  " 


Marcus  Mindius  Lucii  Jilius^  Publius  Condetius^  valesi  (f)  Jiiius^ 
adilis  nncesimam  partem  ApolUnis  dederunt^  i.e.  have  offered  Apollo's 
twentieth. 

V. 

On  a  small  stone  column  found  at  Tusculum  near  the  tomb  of  the 
Furii.  *  A  faithful  copy  of  an  original  older  than  the  Scipio 
inscriptions.'     Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  63.    Ritschl,  tab.  XLix.  B. 

m  •  fourio  •  c  •  f  •  tribunos 
militare  •  de  •  praidad  •  maurte  •  dedet  • 

Marcus  Furius,  Gait  Jilius^  trihunus,  militari  de  prada  Marti 
dedit, 

VI. 

This  and  viii.  xi.  xiii.  xiv.  are  all  on  stone  and  taken  from  the 
tombs  of  the  Scipios  near  the  Capene  gate.  This  inscription 
is  on  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of  Barbatus,  Consul  495  u.c. 
*  It  probably  was  written  about  500  u.c'    Ritschl. 

?7 
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Corp.  I.  R.  3a.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxviil.  E.    The  additions  in  italics 
are  from  Ritschl's  conjecture. 

honcoino  •  ploirume  •  cosentiont  •  r 
duonoro  •  optumo  •  fuise  •  uiro 
luciom .  scipione  •  filios  •  barbati 
consol .  censor .  aidilis  •  hie .  fuet .  a 
^c .  cepit  •  Corsica  •  aleriaque  •  urbe 
^edet  •  tempestatebus  •  aide  •  mereto 


omat 
virorum 

pud  vos 
7npugnandod 
d  votam. 


Arranged  by  Ritschl  as  Satumian  metre,  as  follows  (except  that 
the  words  are  here  modernised),  the  accents  denoting  the  arses,  and 
the  vertical  lines  the  caesuras. 

Htmc  unum  plurimi  con  \  sentiunt  Rbmai  (i.e.Romae) 
bonorum  optimum  Ju  I  tsse  njiriim  virorum^ 
Lucium  Sctpibnem.  |  rtHus  Barbati 
consul^  censor^  adilis  \  htc  futt  apuld  vos. 

Hie  cepit  Corsicam  Meri  \  amque  urbem  pugnando; 
dedit  tempestdtibus  |  aedem  merito  votam, 

Vlt. 

On  a  bronze  tablet  fiX6d  to  k  wall  at  Tibur  in  Latium.  *  Probably 
at  end  of  5th  century  when  the  final  -oj  was  giving  plac^  to 
'US.''  Ritschl.  The  inscription  on  the  second  side  is  probably 
a  little  later  than  On  the  first. 

Corp.  I.  R.  6a.    Ritschl,  tab.  xcvii.  B. 

on  one  side,  c-placentios-herofo  |  marte'Sacr  om©  j 

on  the  other  side,  c-placentius-her-f  |  marte  donu-dede  | 

_,  .      _,         .      *-r    ..  /.».  Marti  sacrurii, 

Gaius  PJacentius,  HefufiUus.      j^^^^-^  ^^„^^  ^^^;^^ 

(The  small  rounds  are  probably  marks  of  natis.) 

VIII. 

On  L.  Cornelius  Scipio  Barbatus,  Consul  456.  'The  inscription 
dates  not  later  than  $20  u.c'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  30.    Ritschl,  tab.  xxxvii.  B. 

Cornelius  •  lucius  •  scipio  •  barbatus  •  gnaiuod 
•patre  |  prognatus  •  fortis  •  uir  •  sapiensque — quoius  •  forma- 
uirtutei  •  parisuma  |  fiiit — consol  •  censor  •  aidilis  •  quei  •  fuit  • 
apud  •  uos — taurasi^  •  cisauna  |  samnio  •  cepit— subigit  •  t>inne 
.  loucanam .  opsidesque .  abdoucit  • 
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Cornelius  Lucius  \  Scipio  Barhatus, 
Gnab  patre  prognatus  j  fbrtis  vir  sapiensque, 
Cujus  forma  virtu  \  tt  parusuma  fuit^ 
Consul  J  censor^  adilu  \  qui  fuit  apud  vos 
Taurasiam  Cisaunam  \  Samnium  cepit 
Subigit  omnem  Lucaniam^  bbsidesque  abducit. 

Mommsen  considers  Samnio  to  be  the  ablative,  Taurasia  and 
C'snuna  being  tdwrts  */'«  SammumJ*  Lucanam  sc.  terram,  i.e.  Lu- 
caniam 

IX. 

On  a  bronze  plate  found  in  the  liioutitains  of  Gibraltar  near 
Alcala  de  los  Gazules  by  a  Pdish  engineer  in  a.d.  1867.  Pub- 
lished in  facsimile  and  with  Commentaries  by  E.  Hubner  and 
Mommsen,  Hermes^  HI.  843  sq.  Decree  made  565  U.C,  and 
inscription  is  probably  of  this  date. 

Corp.  I.  R.  11.  No.  5041. 

laimilius •  1  •  f . inpeifator •  decrduit  |  utei .quel  •  hasten 
sium-seruei  |  m»tiirri-lascutana-habitarent  |leiberei-es 
sent-agrum.oppidumqu  |  quod -ea  •  temperate . posedisent  i 
item  •  possidere  •  habereque  |  iousit  •  dum  .poplus  •  senatus 
que   I  romanus-uellet-act  inc'astreis  |  ad-xii-k-febr 

L.  ^miiius,  X.ucitu*  sen^  general,  decreed  that  such  slaves  of  the 
people  of  Hasta  as  dwelt  in  the  to<wer  of  Lascuta  should  be  free. 
With  regard  to  the  land  and  tO<uin  <whtch  they  had  possessed  dt  that 
time,  he  ordered  them  to  continue  to  possess  and  hold  it  so  long  as  the 
people  and  senate  of  Rome  should  <wilL     Done  in  the  camp  19  January, 

This  inscription  though  of  the  same  age  as  the  S.  C,  de  Baca- 
tialibus  is  not  so  antique  'in  spelling,  probably  owing  to  the  more 
formal  legal  nature  of  the  S,  C.  de  Bac, 

The  ei  in  inpeirator  appears  to  be  an  inscriber's  blunder.  This 
inscription  alfords  the  earliest  instanci  of  doubled  letters,  e.  g.  essent^ 
vellet.  Cf.  §  58.  Ritschl  has  discussed  the  peculiarities  in  his  AVwf 
Plautimscbe  Excurse^  ist  Heft.  >r869,  p.  ^6  n. 

X. 

On  bronze,  ^ound  at  Tiriolo  a  village  in  the  country  of  the  Bruttii. 
Supposed  to  be  written  at  the  time  of  the  event  referred  to,  i.e. 
568  A.U.C.    See  Liv.  xxxix.  8 — 19.     Cic.  Leg.  11.  15,  §  37. 

Corp.  I.  R.  196.    Ritschl,  tab.  xviii. 

marcius  •  1  •  f  •  s  -postumius  •  I  •  f -^os  *senatum  •  consoluerunt . 
11  •  octob  •  apud  •  aedem  |  duelonai  •  sc .  arf •  m  •  claudi  •  m  •  f  •  1 . 
ualeri.p.f.q-minuci.C'f'    de •  bacanalibus  quel •  foideratei  j 

27 — 2 
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esent*  ita*exdeicendum  •  censuere  •  neiquis  •  eorum  •  sacana]- 
habuise-uelet'Sei-ques  |  esent»queisibei-deicerent  nece 
sus  •  ese  •  bacanal .  habere .  eeis .  utei  •  ad  •  pr. urbanum  |  ro 
mam  •  uenirent  •  dequeeeib  •  rebus  •  ubei •  eor  m . utr  a .  audita- 
esent  •  utei  •  senatudf  |  noster .  decemeret  •  dum  •  ne  •  minus  • 
senator  bus .  c .  adese/zV-  rescosoleretur  |  bacas  •  uir 

•  nequis  -adiese  •  uelet  •  ceiuis  •  romanus  •  neue*nominus- latin 
neue  •  socium    |  quisquam .  nisei  •  pr  •  urbanum  •  adie  •  sent  •  is 

que*  e •  senatuos •  sententiad  dum.ne       |  minus •  senatoribus 

•  c  •  adesent  •  quom  •  ea*  res  •  cosoleretur  •  iousisent  ce    snere 

I  sacerdos  •  nequis  •  uir .  eset  •  magister  •  nequeuir  •  neque  • 
mulier- quisquam- ese. t        |  neuepecuniam . quisquameorum 

•  comoin  abuise-ue  et  neue  *  magistratum  |  neue*  promagi 
stratuo .  neque  •  uirum  ier .  em  quiquam  •  fecise  •  u elet  j 

neue  •  post  hac .  inter  •  sed  •  conioura  e  •  comuouise  • 

neue  •  conspondis  •  e  J  neue  •  conprome  •  siseuelet  •  neue  •  quis 
quamfidem  inter  •  sed  •  dedise  •  uelet  |  sacra -in.  dquol 
tod  •  ne  quisquam  •  fecise  -  uelet  •  neue  •  in  •  poplicod  •  neue  •  in  | 
preiuatod  •  neue  •  exstrad .  urbem  •  sacra  •  quisquam  •  fecise  • 
uelet  •  nisei  |  pr .  ur  anum  •  adieset  •  isque  •  de  •  senatuos- 
sententiad  -  dum  -  ne  -  minus  |  senatoribus  -  c  •  adesent  • 

quom  -  ea  •  res  -  cosoleretur  -  iousisent  •  censuere  |  homines  • 
pious  .  u  •  oinuorsei  •  uirei  •  atque  •  mulieres  -sacra •  ne  •  quis 
quam  |  fecise  -  uelet  •  neue  -  inter  •  ibei  -  uirei  -  pWus  •  duobus  - 
mulieribus  -  ploustribus  |  ai/uise  -  uelent  •  nisei  •  de  -  pr .  urban  i  • 
senatuosque  -  sententiad  -  utei  •  suprad  |  scriptumest  •  haice  • 
utei  •  in  •  couentinoid  •  exdeicatis  •  ne  •  minus  -  trinum  |  noun 
dinum  •   senatuosque  •  sententiam  •  utei  •  scientes  •  eseds  • 

eorum  .  .  |  sententia  •  ita  •  fuit  •  sei  •  ques  •  esent  •  quei  - 
aruorsum  •  ead  -  fecisent  qifam  •  suprad  |  scriptum  •  est  •  eeis- 
remcaputal  em  -  faciendam  .  censuere  atque- utei  |  hoce- 
in  •  tabolam  •  ahenam  •  inceideretis  -  ita  -  senatus  •  aiquom  -  cen 
suit  I  uteique  •  eam  •  figier  •  ioubeatis  •  ubei  •  f^cilumed  • 
gnoscierpotisit .  atque  |  utei •  ea -bacanalia- sei- qua •  sunt 
.  exstrad  -  quam  -  sei  -  quid  •  ibei  •  sacri  -  est  ita  -  utei  •  suprad 

-  scriptum  -  est  -  in  -  diebus  •  x  -  quibus  •  uobeis  -  tabelai  -  datai  j 
erunt-faciatis-utei  dismota-sient      in  -  agro  -  teurano  | 

The  letters  in  italics  are  such  as  appear  from  the  facsimile  to  be 
those  inscribed.  But  in  line  6  tit  would  be  very  nearly  right  for 
pit.  In  the  1 2th  and  13th  lines  I  have  omitted  some  letters,  which 
nave  been  supplied  on  a  modem  insertion  in  the  broken  plate. 
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Q,  Marcius^  Lucii  JiRus^  Spuritu  Postumius,  Lucii  Jilius  coruules 
stmatum  consuluerunt  nonis  Octobribus  apud  adem  Bel/on^,  Scribendo 
adfuerunt  M.  Claudms^  Marcifiius^  L,  Valerius^  Puhliifilitu^  Q,  Mi- 
nuciujj  GauJUius. 

De  Bacchanalibus  qui  faderati  essent  ita  edlcendum  censuere:  (i.e. 
decreed  the  issue  to  those  who  were  in  league  with  the  Romans,  of 
a  proclamation  in  the  matter  of  the  feasts  of  Bacchus)  nequis 
eorum  Bacchanal  babuuse  txllet.  Siqtu  essent^  qui  sibi  dicerent  necesse 
esse  Bacchanal  habere^  ei  uti  ad  pratorem  urbanum  Romam  venirent, 
deque  eis  rebus,  ubi  eorum  ixrba  audita  essent,  uti  senatus  noster 
decemeret,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent^  quum  ea  res 
consuleretur,  Bacchas  *vir  nequis  adiisse  veilet  civis  Romanus,  neve 
nominis  Latini,  neve  sociorum  quisquam,  nisi  pratorem  urbanum  adi' 
issent,  isque  de  senatus  sententia,  dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum 
cuUssent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur,  jussisset, 

Censuere,  sacerdos  nequis  vir  esset:  magister  neque  vir  neque  mulier 
quisquam  esset:  neve  pecuniam  quisquam  eorum  communem  habuisse 
veilet,  neve  magistratum,  neve  pro  magistratu  neque  virum  neque  mu- 
lierem  quisquam  fecisse  veilet.  Neve  postbac  inter  se  conjurasse  neve 
convovisse,  neve  conspondisse,  neve  compromisisse  veilet,  neve  quisquam 

Jidem  inter  se  dedisse  veilet.  Sacra  in  occult 0  nequis quam  ficlsse  veilet, 
neve  in  publico,  neve  in  privato,  neve  extra  urbem  sacra  quisquam 

fecisse  veilet,  nisi  pratorem  urbanum  adiisset,  isque  de  senatus  sententia 
dum  ne  minus  senatoribus  centum  adessent,  quum  ea  res  consuleretur, 

jussisset, 

Censuere,  homines  plus  quinque  universi,  viri  atque  mulieres  sacra 
ne  quisquam  fecisse  veilet,  neve  interibi  viri  plus  duobus,  mulieribus 
plus  tribus,ad/uuse  vellent,  nisi  de  pratoris  urbani  senatusque  sententia^ 
uti  supra  scriptum  est  (i.e.  that  not  more  than  five  persons  in  all 
men  and  women,  celebrate  the  rites,  that  the  five  should  be  two 
men,  and  three  women,    quisquam  is  in  apposition  to  homines), 

Hac  uti  in  contione  exdicatis  ne  minus  trinum  nundinum  (i.  e.  not 
less  than  three  assembly  days) ;  senatusque  sententiam  uti  scientes  es- 
setts,  Eorum  sententia  itafuit:  siqui  essent  qui  advorsum  eafecissent, 
quam  supra  scriptum  est,  eis  rem  capitaUm  faciendam  censuere, 

Atque  uti  hoc  in  tabidam  abenam  incideretis:  tta  senatus  aquum 
censuit ; 

Utique  eam  fgi  Jubeatis,  ubifacillume  noscipossit; 

Atque  uti  ea  Bacchanalia,  siqua  sunt,  extra  quam  si  quid  ibi  sacri 
est,  ita  uti  scriptum  est,  in  diebus  decem,  quibus  vobis  tabella  data 
erunt,faciatis  uti  dimota  sint.    In  agro  Teurano, 

The  document  is  evidently  a  letter  (tabella)  from  the  consuls  to 
the  local  magistrates  conveying  to  them  a  copy  of  (as  Monunsen 
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thinks,  part  only  of)  the  decree  of  the  senate,  an  intimation  of  the 
penalty  which  the  senate  ordered  for  a  transgression  of  it,  and  direc- 
tions for  its  publication. 

XI. 

On  the  son  of  P.  Scipio  Africanus  major.  Augur  574  A.u.c.  *End 
of  6th  centiu*y  u.c'  Ritschl.  There  is  a  vertical  fracture  in 
the  middle  of  the  stone,  occasioning  a  loss  of  several  letters. 

Corp.  I.  R.  33.    Ritschl.  tab.  xxxix.  F. 

quei  •  apiceinsign  e  •  dial     aminis  •  gesistei  | 

mors-peife    tua.ut-essent*  omnia 
breuia  •  horos-fama-uirtusque 
gloria  •  atque  •  in  •  genium  •  quibus  •  sei 
in«longa.licu  set-tibe  utier^uita 
fa.cile.factei  superases»gIoriam 
maior .  um  qua  •  re  •  lubens .  te  •  ingremiu 
scipio  •  recip  t  •  terra .  publi 
prognat  •  um .  publio  •  comeli 

Qui  apicem  tn/tgnem  Malts  \Jiamims  gesststi^ 

mors  perficit  tua  ut  \  essent  omnia  brevia : 

honbs  fama  virtusque  |  gloria  atque  ingenium^ 

quibus  si  in  Ibnga  ticuis  \  set  tibi  utier  (i.e.  uti)  vita 

facile  facfts  super  asses  \  glbriam  majorum, 

Quare  lubens  te  in  gremium^  \  Scipio^  recipit 

Terra,  Pubhy  prognatum  \  Puolib  Comeli  (i.e.  Cornelia). 

XII. 

On  stone  at  Sora.  *  Not  later  than  620  A.u.c,  perhaps  more  pro- 
bably at  the  very  beginning  of  the  centiuy.'    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1 1 75.    Ritschl.  tab.  Lii.  A. 

fl5'p.uertuleieis«C'f.  | 

quod .  re  •  sua  •  d     eidens  •  asper 
afleicta     •  parens  •  timens 
heiC'UOuit-uoto-ho  c 
solut  aima>  facta     ] 

polouctaleibereis  •  lube 
te  s    donu-danunt* 
hercolei  •  maxsume  • 
mereto    semol'te       | 
orant-se«  oti.crebro     | 
condemnes* 
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Marcus  Publius  Vertuleii^  GaiiJUii 
Quod  re  sua  diffidetu  \  aspere  affltcta 
Parens  timens  hie  vovit,  \  vbto  hoc  JoJutOj 
Decuma  facta  poliucta,  |  ii^ri  libentes 
Donum  danunt  (i.e.  dant)  Herculi  \  maxime  merito 
Slmul  te  orant  se  vbti  \  crebro  cbndemnes. 

XIII. 

Uncertain  which  Scipio  is  meant.     *  At  beginning  of  7th  century 

u.c'    Ritschl. 
Corp.  1.  R.  34.    Ritschl.  tab.  XLi.  Ka. 

1 .  Cornelius .  en  •  f  •  en .  n  •  seipio  •   magna  •  sapientia  [ 
multasque-uirtutes.aetate-quom.parua       | 
posidet  •  hoc  •  saxsum .  quoiei  •  uita  •  defecit  •  non     | 
honos  •  honore  •  is  •  hie  •  situs  •  quei  •  nunquam       |. 
uietus  •  est  •  uirtutei  •  annos » gnatus .  xx  •  is         | 
d    «'S        datus«ne»quair.atis- honore  | 
queiminus.sit.mand   u 

Lucius  Cornelius^  Gnaei  Jilius^  Gnaei  nepos^  Scipio, 

magnam  sapientiam  mul\tasque  virtutes 

aetate  cum  parva  \pbssidet  hoc  saxum, 

quoiei  (i.e.  ctu)  vita  deficit^ 

Is  htc  situs.     Qui  nunquam 

annbs  natus  vigtnti  \  ts  Diti 

ne  quaeratts  honbrem  [  quiminus  sit  manddtus. 

In  the  words  hoftos  honorem  the  first  denotes  honour^  the  second 
office.  *  In  (ivhose  case  lifiy  not  (worth,  fell  short  of  official  post ^  The 
fast  line  means,  seek  not  for  official  post  <ujbicb  <ivas  not  given  him, 

XIV. 

On  three  stones.    *  At  beginning  of  7th  century,  latest  of  all  the 

Scipio  inscriptions.'    Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  38.    Ritschl,  tab.  xlii.  L. 

Inscription  on  Cn.  Scipio  Hispanus  who  was  prattor  615  u.c. 

cn  •  Cornelius  •  cn  •  f  .  .     , .  , 

,11  111  scipio  •hispanus       | 

11  pr-aid-cur-q.         tr-mil'll-xuir-sMudik  | 

x«uir«sacr«fac-/ 
uirtutesgenerismieismoribusaccum  au/ 

progeniemigenuifactapatrispetiei 
maiorum  optenuilaudem  ut  sibeime  ess   ecreatum 
laetentur  stirpem  nobilitauithon  or 


nbn  honbsj  honorem, 
vtctus  est  virtute 
est  manddtus: 
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There  are  three  blocks  of  stone,  on  the  and  and  3rd  of  which  this 
inscription  is  written.  The  first  has  only  one  stroke  to  number  it  but 
nothing  else.  The  second  has  two  strokes  on  the  left  side  and  three 
strokes  on  the  right,  apparently  to  shew  where  it  was  to  fit  to  the 
3rd  tablet,  which  has  also  three  strokes.  The  space  just  before  the 
end  of  the  verses  is  apparently  due  to  a  miscalculation  on  the  part  of 
the  stone-cutters. 

Gnatu  Comeliuj,  Gnat  Jilius^  Scipio  Hispanus,  pratovy  adiVu^  cu^ 
rulij,  quastor^  tribunus  militum  bis,  decenfuir  litibiu  Judica/uiis,  de- 
cemvir sacrls  faciundis, 

Virtutes  generis  meis  moribus  accumulaviy 

progeniem  genui,  facta  patris  petii, 
majorum  obtinui  laudem,  ut  sibi  tne  esse  creatum 

latentur;  stirpem  nobilitavit  honor. 

Mommsen  considers  the  beginning  of  the  second  line  is  progenie 
mi,  and  \haX progenie  is  a  dactyl  (cf.  Lachm.  ad  Lucr.  11.  991 ) ;  but?. 

These  are  according  to  Ritschl  the  oldest  Latin  elegiac  verses. 


XV. 

On  stone  upon  Mt.  Caelius  at  Rome.    *  Between  608  and  620  A.U.C. 
but  nearer  to  the  latter  than  the  former.*    Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  541.    Ritschl,  tab.  Li.  A. 

l.mummi.l.f.  cos -duct  |  auspicio-imperioque  |  eius»achaia 
capt-corinto  I  deleto-romam.redieit  |  triumphanS'Ob'hasce 
res  •  bene  •  gestas  •  quod 


in.bellO'Uouerat    I  hanc-aedem«et 


signu  I  herculis'uictons  |  imperator.dedicat 

Lucius  Mummius,  LuciiJiUus  consul,  Ductu  auspicio  imprrioque  eius 
Achaia  capta,  CorintJbo  deleto,  Rotham  rediit  triumpbans,  Ob  hasce 
res  bene  gestas,  quod  in  bello  voverat^  banc  adem  et  signum  Herculis 
victoris  imperator  dedicat, 

XVI. 

On  stone  at  Aletrium.     *  Shortly  after  620  A.U.C.'   Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  1 1 66.    Ritschl,  tab.  ui.  B. 

/.betilienus4-f.uaams  |  haeC'quae'infera.scripta  |  sont 
.de*senatu.sententia  |  faGienda»coirauit'Semita  |  in«oppido 
.  omnis  •  porticum  •  qua  |  inarcem  •  eitur  •  campum  •  ubei  |  hi 
dunt*  horologiummacelum  |  basilicam  •  calecandam  •  seedes  | 
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cum .  ba  •  linearium  •  lac  •  um  •  ad  |  ortam  •  aquam .  in  •  opi 
dumadqu  |  arduom.  pedes- cccxo^.fornicesq  |  fecit -fistulas  • 
soledas .fecit  |  ob  •  hasce  •  res  •  censorera . fecere  •  bis  |  Sena 
tus .  filio  •  stipendia .  mereta  |  ese  •  iousit  •  populusque  •  sta 
tuam  I  donauit'Censorino  | 

A  letter  or  two  has  been  broken  away  at  the  beginning  of  the 
9th  and  loth  lines  (of  the  original). 

Lucius  BetilienuSj  Lucil  JUius^  Varus  bac^  qua  infra  scripta  sunty 
de  senatus  sententia  facienda  curavit^  semitas  in  oppidp  omnes^  porti' 
cum  qua  in  arcem  itur,  campum  ubi  luduntj  hfrologium,  maceJIum, 
basilicam  calcandam  (chalking),  sedcs^  lacum  balnearium^  locum 
ad  portam^  aquam  in  oppidum  adque  arduum  (i.  e.  ad  arcem)  pedes 
CCCXL  fomicesque  fecit,  Jistulcu  solidas  fecit,  Ob  hasce  res  censorem 
fecere  bis  senatus,  fUio  stipendia  merita  esse  jussit,  populusque  statuam 
donavit  Censorino  (i.e.  under  the  name  of  Gensonnus,  because  he 
had  been  twice  Censor). 

XVII. 

On  stone.     At  Polla  in  Lucania.     612  A.u.c. 
Corp.  I.  R.  551.    Ritschl,  tab.  LI.  B. 

uiam .  fecei  •  ab  •  regio  •  ad  •  capuam  •  et  |  in  •  ea  •  uia  •  ponteis  • 
omneis  •  miliarios  |  tabelariosque  •  poseiuei  •  hince  •  sunt  | 
npuceriam  •  meilia  •  U/i  *  capuam  •  xxciiii  |  muranum  •  Uixxiiii  • 
cosentiam  •  cxxiii  |  ualentiam  •  cojxxxh  •  ad  •  fretum  •  ad 
statuam  •  ccxxxia  •  regium  •  ccxxxvii  |  suma  •  af  •  capua  • 
regium  •  meilia  •  cccxxia  |  et  •  eidem  •  prae  tor  •  in 
sicilia •  fugiteiuos . italicorum  |  conquaeisiuei.redideique 
homines  •  bccccxvii  •  eidemque  |  primus .  fecei  •  ut  •  de  •  agro 
poplico  I  aratoribus-cederent.paastores  |  forum. aedisque- 
poplicas  •  heic  •  fecei 

The  XXI  in  the  6th  line  (as  here  printed)  are  in  the  original 
written  under  the  ccc  and  in  the  next  line. 

The  black  squares  are  marks  of  the  erasure  of  some  figures  by 
the  stonecutter. 

This  relates  to  P.  Popillius  C.  F.  L«nas,  consul  6aa  A.U.C. 
(Mommsen,  RJtschl.) 

I  made  the  road  from  Rbegium  to  Capua,  and  on  that  road  placed 
all  the  bridges,  milestones  and  letter-carriers.  From  here  to  liuceria 
51  miles ;  to  Capua  84  miles;  to  Muranum  74  miles ;    to  Consentia 
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123  miles  ^  to  Falentia  180  mUej;  to  the  strait  up  to  the  statue  231 
miles;  to  Rhegium  237  miles.  Total  from  Capua  to  Rbegium  321 
miles.  And  I  the  same  man,  twhen  praetor  in  Sicily ,  recovered  the 
runaviay  slaves  of  the  Italians,  and  restored  the  men  in  number  917. 
And  I  the  same  <was  the  first  to  make  the  shepherds  gyve  up  the  public 
land  to  the  farmers,  and  I  erected  a  public  building  here. 


The  two  following  inscriptions  are  on  boundary  stones  erected 
by  the  land  commissioners  under  the  Sempronian  law  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus. 

XVIII.  XIX. 

A.U.C.  622-23.   Corp.  I.  R.  552.         A.U.C.  624-25.   Corp.  I.  R.  554. 
Ritschl,  p.  49.  Ritschl,  tab.  lv.  Ca. 

c.supr  m.foluius.m-f.  .     ac 

ap .  Claudius  •  c  •  f  •  pole  c  •  sempronius .  ti  •  f  •  giac 

plicinius  •  p .  f .  eras  c  •  paperius .  e  •  f  •  earb 
iii.vir.a.i.a  iii.uire.a-i.a 

The  gap  in  the  first  line  of  each  inscription  is  occasioned  by 
the  stones  being  broken.    The  first «?  in  18  is  imperfect. 

18.     C.  Sempronius,  Tiberii flius,  Gracchus 
Ap,  Claudius,  Gaiiflius,  Pulcer 
P,  Licinius,  Publiiflius,  Crassus 

Tret  viri  agris  Judicandis  assignandis. 

In  the  later  pillar  M,  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  C,  Pc^irius  Carbo  are 
joined  with  C,  Gracchus, 

XX. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Tibur.    Not  now  extant.    'About  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century,'  Mommsen.  Ritschl  thinks  it  may  have  been 
.  written  in  a.\jju,  595,  supposing  L.  Cornelius  to  have  been  L. 
Com.  Lentulus,  consul  in  598,  but  at  any  rate  before  631. 

Corp.  I.  R.  201.  See  Ritschl,  tab.  XLViii.  G,  where  only  a  line  or 
two  are  given  copied  from  Piranesi.  [N.B.  I  have  not  noted 
the  spaces  in  this  inscription.] 

1 .  eomelius .  en  •  f  •  pr .  sen  •  eons  •  a  •  d  •  in  •  nonas  •  maias . 
sub  •  aede  •  kastorus  |  ser  <  adf  •  a  •  manlius  •  a  >  f  *  sex  •  iulius  •  1  • 
postumius .  s .  f .  I  quod  •  teiburtes  •  u  •  f  •  quibusque  •  de  •  rebus  - 
uos  •  purgauistis  •  ea  •  senatus  |  animum  *  aduortit  •  ita  •  utei  • 


J 


animum  • 
romano  • 
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aequom  •  fuit  •  nosque  •  ea  •  ita .  audiueramus  |  ut  •  uos  •  deixsis 
tiS'Uobeis-nontiata-esse  •  ea  •  nos  •  animum  •  nostrum  |  non. 
,  in  •  doucebamus  •  ita  •  facta  •  esse  •  propter  •  ea  quod  •  scibamus  | 
ea .  uos  •  merito  •  nostro  •  facere  •  non  .  potuisse  •  neque  •  uos  • 
dignos  •  esse  |  quei  •  ea .  faceretis  .  neque  .  id  •  uobeis  •  neque  • 
rei  •  poplicae  •  uostrae  |  oitile  •  esse  •  facere  •  et  •  postquam  • 
uostra  •  uerba  •  senatus  •  audiuit  tanto  •  magis  •  animum  •  no ; 
trum .  indoucynus .  ita  •  utei  •  ante  |  arbitrabamur  •  de  •  eieis  • 
rebus  •  af  •  uobeis  •  peccatum  •  non  •  esse  |  quonque  •  de  •  eieis 
rebus  •  senatuei  •  purgati  •  estis  •  credimus  •  uosque 
uostnim .  indoucere  •  oportet  •  item  •  uos  •  populo 
purgatoS'fore 

Lucius  Cornelius^  Gnat  Jilius  prator  striatum  consuluit  ante  diem 
tertium  nonas  maias  sub  ade  Castons.  Scribendo  adfuerunt  Aulus 
ManJius  Auli  Jilius^  Sextus  yulius,  Lucius  Postumius  Spurii Jilius, 

Quod  Ttburtes  'verba  fecerunt^  quibusque  de  rebus  vos  purgavistis, 
ea  senatus  animum  advertit^  ita  uti  aquum  fuit,  Nosque  ea  ita  audi^ 
veramus^  ut  *vos  dixistis  vobis  nuntiata  esse,  Ea  nos  animum  nos- 
trum non  inducebamus  ita  facta  esse,  propterea  quod  scibamus  ea  vos 
merito  nostro  facere  non  potuisje,  neque  vos  dignos  esse,  qui  ea  face-' 
retis,  neque  id  'vobis  neque  reipvblica  vostra  utile  esse  facere,  Et 
postquam  vestra  verba  senatus  audivit,  tanto  magis  animum  nostrum 
inducimuSy  ita  uti  ante  arbitrabamur  de  eis  rebus  a  vobis  peccatum 
non  esse.  Cumque  de  eis  rebus  senatui  purgati  estis,  credimus,  vos- 
que  animum  vestrum  inducere  oportet,  item  vos  populo  romano  pur- 
gatosfore. 

XXI. 

On  stone,  found  at  Capua.     646  A.u.c.  Ritschl. 
Corp.  I.  R.  565.  Ritschl,  tab.  Lxiii.  A. 

n.pumidius-q.f        m-raecius 

m*cottius*m*f  n*arrius*m*f 

m.eppilius-m.f        l-ieioleius-p-f 

c»antrac-ius«c.f       c-tucciuS'C-f 

1  sempronius  •  1  •  f       q .  uibius  •  m  •  f 

p  •  cicereius  •  c  •  f  •         m  •  ualerius  •  1  •  f  •  2m 
heisce  •  magistreis  •  uenerus  •  iouiae  •  muru  | 
aedificandum-coirauerunt'pedcco/xxet      | 
loidos  •  fecerunt .  ser .  sulpicio  •  m  •  aurelio  •  cof 

The  last  m  of  murum  has  had  to  be  written  in  the  line  above, 
the  mark  Z  is  used  here  as  we  should  use  [.    cof  is  a  mistake  for  cos. 
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Hi  magUtri  Fener'u  Jovia  murtan  adificandum  curaverunt  pedes 
CCLXX  (i.e.  170  feet  long)  et  ludos  fecerunt^  Servio  Sulpicio  Marco 

Aurelio  comulibtu. 

The  *  magistri '  appear  to  have  been  the  town  counciL 


XXII. 

On  stone,  found  at  Aeclanum  'circiter  664  u.c.,'  RitschL 
Corp.  I.  R.  1230.    Ritschl,  tab.  LXX.  C. 

c .  quinctius  •  c  •  f  •  ualg  •  patron  •  munic 
m  •  magi  •  min  •  f  •  surus  •  a  •  patlacius  •  q  •  f 

nil .  uir .  d  •  s  •  sportas  •  turreis  •  moiros 

turreisque  •  a  •  equas  •  qum .  moiro 
/aciundum-        coirauerunt 

C,  Quinctius^  Gait  fiius,  Valgus  patronus  munidpii, 
M.  Magius,  Minatii  filius^  Surus^  A.  Patlacius^  Quinti  JlliuSj 
Quattuor  viri  de  senatus  sententia  portas^  turreSj  muros, 
turrejque  xquas  cum  muro  faciundum  curanxrunt, 

'  iaciundum '  is  carelessly  put  for  *  faciundas.*  The  c  is  almost  a  g. 

XXIII. 

On  bronze,  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Saturn  at  foot  of  the 
Tarpeian  mount  at  Rome.  Sulla's  law  de  xx.  quastoribus 
A.u.c.  673  (674,  Ritschl).     Cf.  Tac.  Ann,  11,  aa. 

Corp.  I.  R.  aoa.    Ritschl,"^ tab.  xxix. 

q  •  urb  •  quel  •  aerarium  •  prouinciam  •  optinebit  •  earn  | 

mercedem  .  deferto  •  quaestorque  •  quei  •  aerarium  •  prouin 
ciam  optinebit  •.  eam  •  pequniam  •  ei  •  scribae  •  scribeisque  • 
heredme  |  eius  •  soluito  •  idque  •  ei  •  sine  •  fraude  •  sua  - 
facere  •  li  •  ceto  •  quod  |  sine  •  malo  •  pequlatuu  •  fiat  •  oUeis 
que  •  hominibus  ■  eam  |  pequniam .  capere  •  liceto 
I  cos  •  quei  •  nunc  •  sunt  •  iei  •  ante  •  k .  decembreis  •  primas  •  dc  • 
eis  •  quei  |  ciues  •  romanei  •  sunt  •  uiatorem .  unum  •  legun 
to  •  quei  -in  |  ea •  decuria .  uiator  •  appareat  •  quam . 
decuriam .  uiatorum  |  ex  •  noneis  •  decembribus  •  primei  s 
•  quaestoribus* ad 'aerarium  |  apparere-oportetoportebit- 

A  part  only  of  the  law  has  been  preserved:  the  above  is  the  first 
two  sections  of  what  has  been  preserved. 
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He  shall  report  the  salary  to  the  city  quastor^  <who  shall  have  the 
treasury  as  his  department^  and  the  quastor  <u)ho  shall  have  the  trea- 
sury department  shall  pay  the  money  to  the  clerk  and  clerks  and  his 
heir,  and  it  shall  be  la^wful  for  him  to  do  so  (without  incurring  any 
risk,  so  far  as  it  is  done  <without  dishonest  emhezzlement,  and  it  shall 
be  la<wfulfor  the  men  to  receive  the  money. 

The  present  consuls  shall  before  the  first  of  December  next  choose  a 
messenger  from  those  twho  are  Roman  citizens,  to  act  as  the  messenger 
in  that  detachment  of  messengers  fwhich  is  or  shall  be  bound  to  attend 
the  quastors  at  the  treasury  after  the  seventh  December  next  (i.e.  the 
day  on  which  the  quaestors  entered  on  office). 

XXIV. 

On  stone,  at  Rome  on  the  Appian  road.  *  Of  the  age  of  Sulla  * 
Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1006.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxix.  D. 

hoc  •  est  •  fac  •  turn  •  monumentum 

maarco  •  caicilio 
hospes  •  gratum  •  est  •  quom .  apud 

meas  •  restitistei  •  seedes 
bene  •  rem .  geras  •  et  •  ualeas 

dormias  •  sine*  qura 

Hoc  est  factum  monumentum  \  Marco  Caectlio. 
Hospes,  gratum  est  cum  aptid  meas  |  restittsti  sedes. 
Bene  rem  geras  et  valeas:  \  dormias  sine  cdra. 

XXV. 

A  leaden  plate,  formerly  doubled,  found  about  500  paces  from 
Rome  on  the  left-hand  of  the  Latin  road  among  the  tombs. 
♦  Written  at  the  end  of  the  republic  or  in  the  Augustan  time.' 
Mommsen.  The  formation  of  the  letters  is  very  rough,  as 
that  of  a  person  writing  hastily  on  an  unyielding  material. 
N.B.  The  first  three  letters  project  in  the  original.  I  have  not 
noted  the  spaces  at  end  of  fines. 

Corp.  I.  R.  818.    Ritschl,  tab.  xvii.  30. 

quomodomortuos  qui  •  istic  |  siipultus  list  •  nnc .  loqui  | 
nu-c  surmonarii  potiist'Siuc-  |  rhod inn. apud. m«liciiiium  \ 
faustum-mortua  sit > nnc  |  loqui* nnc  snmionaru  pos.sit  |  ita 
uti'mortuos*niic.addiios  |  nnc  .ad  hominus  acciiptus*iist 
sincrhodinu .  aput  *  m  •  licinium  |  acciiptasit  nttantum  ualuat 
quant  *  um  illu  •  mortuos  quni  |  isticsiipultus  ust  •  ditiipatur 
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rhodinii  |  tibiii  •  commimdo  •  uti  •  sumpiir  |  odio  sit  •  m  -  licin 
io  fausto  I  itiim  .  mhiidium  amphioniim  I  itum  c  •  popillium  a 
pollonium  |  itiim  uimnonia-hiinmona  (  itiim  siirgia  glycin 
na  I 

In  the  first  line  on  this  page  the  ntt  in  Rhod'me  is  in  the  original 
written  below  (as  in  xvii).  The  double  i  is  an  old  form  of  the 
letter  E  (see  §  326').  So  stttc  is  seic^  i.e.  stc.  In  the  original,  of 
course,  no  i  has  a  oot,  but  they  are  often  tall,  without  reference  to 
the  quantity. 

As  be  is  dead  nvho  is  buried  there^  and  can  neither  speak  nor 
discourse,^  so  may  Rhodine  at  M.  Licinius  Faustus^  house  be  deady 
and  not  be  able  to  speak  or  discourse.  So  as  he  being  dead  has 
been  received  neither  to  the  gods  nor  to  men,  so  may  Rhodine  at  M. 
LiciniuT*  be  received  and  have  as  much  strength  (or  be  good  for  as 
much)  as  the  dead  man  <wbo  is  buried  there.  Father  Ditis  I  com- 
mend to  thee  Rhodine^  that  she  may  ever  be  hateful  to  M,  Licinius 
Faustus, 

Likewise  (J  commend  to  thee)  Marcus  Hedius  Amphion,  Like^ivise 
Gaius  PopilHus  Apollonius,  Liketwise  Fennonia  Hermiona,  Like<wise 
Sergia  Glycinna, 

N.B.  The  name  of  Rhodine  occurs  thrice  to  make  the  impreca- 
tion effective. 

*XXVI. 

On  bronze,  found  at  Heraclea.     Lex  Julia  municipailis,  709  u.c. 
Corp.  I.  R.  ao6.     Ritschl,  tab.  xxxni. 

(Two  sections  only  are  given  here:  a  considerable  number  are 
extant.) 

quae  •  uiae  •  in  •  urbem  •  rom .  propiusue  •  u  •  r .  p .  q  •  ubei  •  con 
tinente  •  habitabitur  •  sunt  •  erunt  •  quoius  •  ante  •  aedificium . 
earum .  quae  |  uiae  •  erunt  •  is  •  earn  .  uiam .  arbitratu  •  eius  • 
aed  •  quoi  •  ea  •  pars  •  urbis  •  h .  1 .  ob  •  uenerit  •  tueatur  •  isque  •  aed 
.  curato  •  uti  •  quorum  |  ante  •  aedificium  .  erit  •  quamque  • 
uiam .  h .  1 .  quemque  •  tueri .  opdrtebit  •  ei  •  omnes  •  eamuiam  • 
arbitratu .  eius  •  tueantur .  neue  eo  |  loco»ao»consistat«quomi 
nus  •  conmode  •  populus  •  ea .  uia  •  utatur 

I  aed .  cur  •  aed  •  pi  •  quei  •  nunc  •  sunt .  quei  •  quomque  -post . 
h  .  1  •  r  •  factei  •  createi  •  erunt  •  eumue  •  mar  •  inierint  •  lei  • 
indiebus-v.proxumeis  |  quibus  •  eo  •  mac  •  designatei  -eiPunt. 
eumue .  mag  •  inierint  •  inter  •  se  •  paranto  •  aut  •  sortiunto  •  qua  • 
inpartei  •  urbis  •  quisque  |  eoru m .  uias  •  publicas .  in  •  urbem 
.  roma  •  propius  •  ue  -u  •  r  •  p  •  f«  rcfi  ciundas  •  stemendas  •  curet  • 
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eiusque  •  rei  •  procurationem  |  hab^at  •  quae  •  pars  •  quoique  • 
aed  •  ita  •  h .  1 .  ob  •  uener  it  •  eius  •  aed  •  ineis  •,  loceis  •  quae  •  inea  • 
partei  •  erunt  •  uiarum  •  reficien  |  darum  •  t  •  uemdanim  • 

procuratio  •  esto  •  utei  •  h .  1 .  oportebit 
The  c  in  mar  might  be  read  g. 

With  regard  to  the  roads  ivhich  are  or  shall  be  into  the  city  of 
Rome,  or  nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome  than  1000  paces  (^p.q.  is  a  mistake 
for  p,m.  i,t,passus  milk:  there  is  a  correction  in  the  plate),  <where 
the  dqvellings  shall  be  continuous,  the  person,  before  nuhose  house  any  of 
the  said  (earum)  roads  shall  be,  must  protect  such  road  according 
to  the  discretion  of  the  adile  on  <whom  that  part  of  the  city  shall  by 
this  la<U)  have  devolved;  and  such  adile  shall  take  Care  that  all 
such  persons,  before  (whose  house  it  shall  be,  shall  protect  at  his  discre- 
tion the  road  <which  (the  que  in  quamque  is  really  superfluous)  by 
this  latw  they  shall  severally  be  required  to  protect,  and  shall  take  care 
that  (Water  {ao  mistake  for  aquci)  do  not  settle  in  the  place  so  as  to 
inconvenience  people  using  the  road. 

The  ciirule  adiles,  the  adiles  of  the  commons,  both  those  no<w  and 
(whosoever  shall  after  the  proposal  of  this  la^w  (post  hanc  legem  roga- 
tam)  have  been  made,  or  created  or  shall  have  entered  on  that  office, 
shall  (within  the  five  next  ten  days  after  that  they  shall  have  been 
elected  to  (lit.  mtirked  (with)  that  office,  or  shall  have  entered  on  that 
office,  prepare  or  settle  by  lot  among  themselves  in  (what  part  of  the  city 
each  of  them  shall  see  to  the  reparation  and  paving  of  the  public  roads 
into  the  city  of  Rome  (roiiia  for  romam)  or  nearer  to  the  city  of  Rome 
than  1000^  paces,  and  have  the  charge  of  the  matter.  The  adile  to 
<whom  any^  part  of  the  city  shall  thus  by  this  lanv  be  assigned  shall  be 
charged,  as  shall  be  incumbent  by  this  la^w,  (with  the  reparation  and 
protection  of  the  roads  in  such  places  as  shall  be  in  that  part, 

^  The  letter  for  1000  in  RitschPs  facsimile  is  blurred  so  a5  to  be 
illegible. 

*  Literally,  the  persons  before  whose  house  it  shall  be  and  the  rocui 
whichf  &c. ;  the  part  which  and  the  adile  to  whom,  &c. 

XXVII. 

On  stone,  found  at  Rome.     *At  end  of  Republic,'  Mommsen 
Ritschl. 

Corp.  I.  R.  1009.    Ritschl,  tab.  Lxxxi. 

eucharis  •  licini^<?  •  / 
dacta .  erodita  •  omnes  artes  •  uirgo  •  ul%// •  an .  xiiii 
heus  •  oculo  •  errante  •  quei  •  aspicis  •  leti  •  ^oixius 
morare  •  gressum  •  et  •  titulum .  nostrum  •  perlege 
amor  •  parenteis  quem  •  dedit  •  natae  •  suae 
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ubei  se* reliquiae  conlocarent. corporis 
heic  uiridis •  aetas -cum . floreret •  artibus 
crescente  •  etaeuo  •  gloriam  •  conscenderet 
propirauit  •  hdra  •  tristis  •  fatalis  mea 
etdenecauit- ultra  ueitae  spiritum 
docta  •  erodita .  paene  •  musarum  •  manu 
quae  •  modo .  nobilium  •  ludos  •  decorauichoro 
et .  graeca  •  inscaena  •  prima  •  populo  •  apparui 
en .  hoc .  intumulo  •  cineremnostri .  corporis 
infistae  •  parcae  •  deposierunt  •  carmine 
studium  patronae  •  cura .  amor  •  laudes  •  decuj 
silent  •  ambusto  •  corpore  •  et  •  leto  •  tacent 
reliqui  •  fletum  nata .  genitori  •  meo 
et  •  antecessi  •  genita  •  post  •  leti .  diem 
bis  •  hie .  septeni .  mecum  •  natales  dies 
tenebristenentur .  ditis  •  aeterna  domu 
rogo  •  ut .  discedens  •  terr .  am  •  mihi  dicas  •  leuem. 

The  4etters  printed  in  italics  are  supplied  from  (as  is  believed) 
a  transcription  previous  to  the  breaking  of  the  stone.  See  Momznsea 

Two  words,  /?//,  bora,  exhibit  the  apex,  §  59  (3). 

Some  of  the  peculiarities  are  due  merely  to  careless  inscribing. 
Thus  7.  propiravit  for  properavit;  9.  denecavit  for  denegavit ;  14. 
infista  for  infest  a. 

In  line  18  genita  post  should  be  taken  together;  though  bom  later ^ 
I  preceded  the  day  of  their  death. 


APPENDIX  C 
Degrees  of  Nouns  Adjective. 

i.  From  many  adjectives  two  derivative  adjectives  are  formed 
in  order  to  denote  the  degree  of  the  quality  exprest  by  them.  The 
simple  form  is  called  the  positive.  The  comparative  expresses  a 
higher  degree  of  the  quality  in  a  comparison  of  two  things  or 
persons.  The  superlative  expresses  a  higher  degree  in  a  comparison 
of  more  than  two  things  or  persons;  as,  dt&nui,  hard,  dtlrtor,  harder, 
dUnsBimas,  hardest. 

The  comparative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality 
is  possessed  in  too  high  a  degree. 

The  superlative  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  the  quality  is 
possessed  in  a  very  high  degree. 
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ii.  Ordinary  formation  of  Comparative  and  Super- 
lative. 

These  derivative  adjectives  are  formed  from  the  positive  as  fol- 
lows.    (For  a  more  accurate  mode  of  statement  see  §§  755,  917.) 

1.  The  comparative  is  formed  by  adding  lor  (for  the  nom. 
sing.  masc.  and  fem.)  to  the  last  consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by 
changing  the  inflexion  1  or  is  of  the  genitive  into  lor. 

a.  ■  The  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  isslmus  to  the  last 
consonant  of  the  stem;  i.e.  by  changing  the  inflexion  i  or  Is  of  the 
genitive  into  Issimus.    Thus, 

dUr-us,  gen.  dnr-I,       comp.  dur-Ior,     super!,  dnr-issimns. 

trist-ls,  gen.  trist-ls,    comp.  trlst-Xor,    superl.  trlst^lssimus. 

fellz  (fellc*s),   gen.  fdllc-ls,    comp.  feUo-lor,    superl.  folic- Issixnus. 

Some  adjectives  form  their  superlative  by  doubling  the  last  con- 
Sv)nant  of  the  stem  and  adding  Imus.    These  are 

{a)  Adjectives  with  stems  ending  in  Sro  or  6ri,  the  e  being 
omitted  or  retained,  as  in  the  positive,  §  347. 

pnldier,    comp.  pnl6br-Ior,    superl.  pulclier-rimiis. 

So  nXger,  piger,  rft1)er,  tsetor,  y&for:  acer,  colSber,  s&lllbor. 

asper,  aspSxlor,  aspexrlmus. 

So  c61er,  doxter  (also  rarely  superl.  doztixnus),  Uber,  miser,  pan- 


,  tenor,  fiber. 

Also 

▼fitns 

no  comp. 

▼dterrimns 

prospems 

prosperrimus 

sinister 

slnlsterlor 

(slnlstlmus  only  in 
augurial  language) 

no  positive 

dStdrior 

detenlnins 

ntLp6mm  (ace. 

ntLperlor 

no  superl. 

Plaut.  once) 

mftttbrns  has  m&tnr-rlmns,  as  well  as  the  more  conmion  form 
m&tnrlsslnius. 

(slncSms,  anstSros,  prooSros,  sevems  have  superl.  in  Isslmns.) 

(b)  The  following  adjectives  whose  last  stem  consonant  isl; 
f&dlls,  easy;  slmllls,  like;  difflcDls,  difficult;  dissXmXlls,  tmlike;  gr&- 
dOis,  tbm^  slender;  hflmXlls,  low;  as,  focU-ls,  f&dl-Umns.  (Imbedllls 
has  ImbedUlssimnB.) 

The  vowel  preceding  mns  in  superlatives  was  in  the  older  lan- 
guage (including  Cicero)  ti  not  1;  thus,  dnxlssiinms,  fadllflmns,:. 
pnldiflrr&mns.    So  ajmost  always  in  prse- Augustan  inscriptions. 

28 
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iii.  Irregular  or  defective  adjectives  (besides those  named 
in  2.  a). 

I.  The  following  are  either  deficient  in  the  positive  degree  or 
form  their  comparative  and  suporlative  irregularly  or  from  a  different 
stem: 


Positive. 

MnuB,  good 
m&lus,  bad 
magXLUB,  great 

paxTiui,  small 


Comp. 

mSlior 

pSJor 

mijor 

mlnQr 


Jplila    (neut    cf. 
n54Yam(indecl.),<u;/V/&f^  neqvlor 


ALUltUB,  much 


dives)     .  , 

dl8      {'•'^^ 


(divltior 
jcmior 


sdnez,  old 

jtLyfinls,  young 

p6tlB,pdt8(§4i7),  flr3/(f,)   ^.,       ,  ^^ 
possible  » {potior,  ^^rt^r 

(no  positive) 

finlgi  (indecl.) 

figens   ) 

£g6iius ) 

Mn8v51u8 

WnfivOlens  (Plaut,Ter.) 

m&ldvfilus 

m&ldydlen8  (Plaut.) 

m&lddXcus 

mfilddloens  (Plaut.)  ( 


Superl. 

optlmus 
pessXmns 

jmlnlniiiB  (parvissi- 
I  mii8,VarT.,Lucr.) 

xaHrlmus 

nSqvisEdiims 
rdXvItissImiis  (Cic.) 
J  dXtissImiis  (Aug. 
[  and  post-Aug.) 

(xL&tu  mazlmus) 


senior 
(junior  (sometimes 
\    post-Aug.  J&vft-  (n&ta  minimus) 
(    nlor) 

pdtissXmus,  best 


bdnfiflcus 

m&18fIcuB 

magnlflcus 

mftnlflcus 

mlrlflcos 

hOnOzULcns 

cfltra  (adv.),  on  this  side 
(d8,  prep,  dtywnfroni) 


Gclor,  snuifter 
fiilgaiior 

egentior 
benevolentior 
malevolentlor 
maledlcentlor 

beneflcentlor 
magniflcentior 


honorllicentlor 

dtdrlor 
dStfolor,  worse 


Odsslmns 
frOgSlisBimuB 

egentlsslmuB 

henevolentissiinnB 

piflfleYolgntliw*^'"HfT 

fbeneflclssimiiB 

{   (Cato) 

tbenefloentlBsiiiiiis 
maleflcentlBslmiiB 
magnlflcentissljmiis 
mimlflcentlssiiniis 

imlrifiolBaimiis 
(Ter.  once) 
honorlfioentlMlmns 

tittlmnB 
deterximiu 
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e^    (adv.),     extfir   (adj.1  (extrtmna 

Papm.)  outstde,  (veiy  j:are  |Mrt«rlor  extlmna 

in  sin^.)  extemuB  )  ^ 

lafta  (adv.),  inttr  (adj.).  /o«;) 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  tbeKiaaaAxa:  jlnma 

brings,  places,  &c.  below)    j  ' 

Intra  (adv.),  within  Interior  IntlmTUi 

poBt,  postteus,  next  (in  time)|   j^^^^  [voMmxiB^ last-bom 
pim  (prep.),  be/ore                 prior  prlmmi 

prOpe  (adv.),  near  prOpXor  prozlmiu 

supra (adv.),8flp9r(adj.),i&/^i&^  rslipreniTis,  highest^ 

(chiefly  used  in  plur.  theisapiirior  i   last  (in  time) 

beings,  places,  8cc,  above)    )  (siimmus 

ultra  (adv.),  beyond  ulterior  vltXmus 

2.  The  following  have  superlative,  but  not  comparative:  MUiu, 
caalus,  falsus,  Indfttus,  Invlctus,  Invltus,  nOyus,  s&cer,  y&fer. 

3.  The  following  have  comparative,  but  not  superlative  1 

Verbals  in  -His :  except  am&bllisBimiu  (Cic,  Sen.)»  h&billBBlmiis 
(Gels.),  mlrabilissimus  (Col.),  mObillBslmiis  (Cic,  Tac),  Bt&biUssl- 
inaB  (Cato),  fertlUsslmiu  (Cxs.,  Liv.,  Plin.  K  iV.),  utllisBlmus, 
XLObUlBBimus. 

AUcer,  agrestlfl,  aroSniu,  ftter  (Plaut),  dlntnniiiB,  eznis,  J6J11- 
:  i\ii8,  JtLYenlB,  longinquuB,  obUqvus,  opixnus,  procUvlB,  proxlmus  (0/ 

kinship,  in  Sen.,  Ulp.  &c.),  prOnus,   8&tur,  segnls,  s&iex,  sSnui, 
BUyestris  (Plin.)^  sap&ias,  gurdui,  tadtamiu^'teiiipestlyiifl^  ylomua. 

^  iv.    Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive: 

%  Many  adjectives,  which  express  an  absolute  state  or  quality,  e.  g. 

material  (e.g.  aureus),  time  (e.g.  noctumus),  relationship  (e.g.  pa* 
^        temuB),  which  does  not  readily  admit  the  v&ai  of  a  higher  or  lower 

degree,  have  no  comparative  or  superlative.  In  9ome  others  they 
^        are  wanting  without  any  such  apparent  reason, 

^  If  a  comparison  is  required  in  such  adjectives  the  defect  is  sup- 

^        plied  by  adding  mftgls  and  xnaxlme.    Thus,  magla  mims^  more 
^        twonderful^  maxlmft  mtroB,  most  wonderfid. 


t 


Adjectives  used  only  in  the  positive  are  chiefly  of  the  following 
classes: 

'^  I.    Derivatives  ending  in  -Xcua,  -Inua,  -Ivus,  -Oma,  -tXmua, 

-filus,  -ftllB  or  -ftrls,  -nia,  and  (from  substantives)  in  -fttos  andl 
-XtUB,  as  cXyXouB,  natOrftUa,  &c.,  iMurbfttuB^  oilnltua* 

?8— » 
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Exceptions:  msticior  (Sen.);  nutloiiu,  as  adv.  (Hor.). 

saqvallor  (Liv.,  Quint.),  liusqyallor  (Plin.  Ep,),  insaqyallsslzims 
(Suet.);  capltalior  (Cic);  frngalior,  fimgallBsimiu ;  liospltalissimiis 
(Cic^;  liberallor,  UlierallssimnB;  mortaUor  (Plin.  H,N.);  penetra- 
llor  (Lucr.);  regalior  (Plant);  Yocalior  (Sen.,  Quint),  yocalisslmiiB 
(PUn.  Ep,). 

fiuniliarlor  (Liv.),  famniariiwImiiB ;  popnlarior  (Liv.);  salutar 
rlor  (Cic). 

civiiior  (Ov.);  Jnyenlllor  (Ov.);  jmarlllor  (Hon). 
3.    Confounds ;  as  Inops,  magnanlmns,  &c 

« 

Except  those  named  above  from  dlco,  fado,  yolo  (§  iil  p.  434). 

amentlor  (Cass.,  Cic,  Suet.),  amentLnimiu  (Cic);  dementlor, 
4ementi8slmuB  (Cic);  Ingentlor  (Verg.). 

ooxlcordlor  (Plant),  concordlSBlmus  (Cic,  Sen.) ;  mlsericonlior 
(Plant,  Cic);  TecordlBSimiui  (Or, pro  Domo), 

Inertlor,  InertisslmiLB  (Cic);  sollertlor  (Cic,  Ov.),  BoUertisal- 
miu  (Cato,  Sail.). 

deformidr  (Cic,  Mart.,  Plin.);  Insigxilor  Q^iv.);  perennior 
(Hon);  immanior  (Cic,  Verg.),  Imxuax488l2niis  (Cic,  Plin.  Ep,). 

3.  Adjectives  ending  in  -na,  preceded  hy  a  voweL 

(a)  But  u  often  is,  or  becomes,  consonantal,  and  thus  allows  a 
comparative  or  superlative  without  difficulty;  e.g.  in  -qyiu  and 
-gvls;  e.g.  antlqvlor,  antlavisstBius;  pingvlor,  plngylBSlmiis;  tenvls, 
tenvlor,  tenvlBsiinnB. 

ardvlor,  ardnlsslxniu  (Cato);  assidvlor  (Varr.),  assldnUisimiiB 
(Suet,  and  as  adv.  Cic);  ezLgulor  (Col.),  ezSgnlBsimiui  (Ov.,  Plin. 
£p.)l  Btrennlor  (Plant,  Lucil.),  strenulssimiu  (Cato,  Sail.  &c); 
vacul8Bliuu8  (Ov.);  perpetnlor,  p6rpetiil88imiu(Cato). 

(p)  indtutrlor  (Plant.);  plissinmB  (condenmed  by  Cic  Pbil. 
13.  19,  but  used  by  Antony,  Sen.,  Curt.,  Tac);  nozlor  (Sen.).  On 
alsins  see  pi  240. 

4.  The  following:  allras,  alxniu,  o&dHctis,  calvos,  oftniu,  <flcftr, 
daudiu,  c0ml8  (comlor  once  in  Cic),  compos,  cnrvns,  dims  (dixlor 
once  in  Cic),  fSms,  gnftrod,  l&cer,  Itucns,  mancus,  mSdioorls,  mft- 
mor,  immdmor,  mdrus,  minis  (mirlor  Fest.,  Van*.),  mfLtUus, 
mfltiu,  gn&TUB,  ttSfiurtiu,  par,  impart  dUpar,  rfttUs,  tmx,  Tftgna. 
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V.  Many  participles  present  and  past  have  comparatives  and 
superlatives. 

Neue  (11.  91)  gives  the  following  lists  of  participles,  with  the 
time  of  the ^rj/  occurrence  of  one  or  other  form  (i.e.  comparative 
or  superlative). 

I.    Present  Participle: 

{a)  In  Cicero:  amans,  appetens,  ardens,  contlnens,  egens,  fer- 
▼ens,  flagrans,  florens,  Indnlgexis,  negUgens,  patlens,  temperans, 
tuens,  yalens. 

{V)  In  Caes.  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic.) :  olxBdieiis,  patens. 

(r)  In  imperial  times:  abBtlnens,  andexui,  deoens,  instans,  me- 
tnens,  ol)seqven8,  reverens. 

a.    Past  Participle: 

{a)  In  Cicero:  abjectos,  aoeeptns,  accommodatos,  accnratns, 
adstrlctUB,  apertuB,  apparatus,  attentus,  aversus,  celebratuB,  com- 
mendatus,  commotus,  condtatus,  conditus,  conjlnnatas,  cox^unctus, 
contemptuB,  contractus,  cnltus,  cumulatus,  demtesuB,  despectus, 
desperatuB,  desplcatus,  dlsijunctus,  disBolutuB,  distortuB,  doctus, 
effuBUB,  erectus,  erudltus,  ezercitatuuB,  ezoptatuB,  ezpedltus,  ezplo- 
ratuB,  ezpresBUB,  exqvlBltuB,  ezspectatus,  fractus,  ImpedltuB,  Indta- 
tUB,  inqvlnatuB,  Instructus,  IntentuB,  Junctus»  munltus,  obstinatns, 
obtUBus,  occultuB,  optatuB,  omatuB,  pacatus,  paratus,  perditus, 
perfectuB,  perversuB,  politus,  pressuB,  probatus,  productuB,  promp* 
tufi,  refertuB,  remlBsuB,  remotus,  restrlctuB,  sedatus,  solutiu,  spec- 

tatuB,  BUBpeCtUB. 

{h)  In  Css.  or  Liv.  (not  in  Cic):  auctuB,  dtatus,  oonfertUB, 
conspectus,  dlstlnctus,  diyersuB,  exdtatus,  eztentus,  inslgnltuB. 

(f)  In  imperial  times:  coloratus,  compresBUS,  oonftisns,  efDBCtus, 
elatuB,  emendatuB,  fUsus,  ordinatus. 

« 
But  the  comparative  or  superlative  of  many  other  participles 

occurs  occasionally. 
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In  spelling,  on  the  above  table,  the  terminations  of  the  ordinals 
-ensimus  (instead  of  the  older  -ensumus,  and  later  -eslmns),  and  of 
the  adverbs  -ens  (instead  of  the  later  -es),  and  of  mUUa  (not  mllia), 
the  Monumentum  Ancyranum  has  been  followed. 

In  some  good  MSS.  other  forms  for  the  distributives  of  hun- 
dreds are  (rarely)  found;  e.g.  ducentenl,  qvadrlngentenl,  &c.,  and 
these  forms  are  mentioneid  by  Priscian. 

MMplicat'vve  adjectives  are  formed  with  the  sufHx  -plez,  'fold, 
viz.  simplez,  sescuplez  {one  and  a  half  fold)  ^  duplex,  triplex,  quad- 
ruplex,  qylncuplex,  septemplex,  decemplex,  centuplex. 

Others  in  -plus  are  generally  used  in  neuter  only,  to  denote 
a  magnitude  /<it;/V^,  &c.  as  great  as  another.  These  are  slmplus, 
sescuplos,  duplus,  trlplus,  qvadrapliiB,  octupliu. 

For  derivatives  like  prlm&niis,  of  the  first  (legion),  see  §  830; 
prlmarlus,  of  the  first  (rank),  §  942,  i ;  and  the  names  of  the  num- 
bers, e.g.  l)lnio,  /lyo,  see  §  852. 

Another  series  (see  esp.  Frontin.,  de  aquaduct,,  26 — 62)  is  l)liiar 
nus,  containing  Pwo,  temaxlns,  qTateniariuB,  qvinarlaSp  sSnaxlus, 
septenazluB,  octonarliu,  nOyenarlns,  denarius,  duodenarluB,  vlcena- 
rluB  ('*  lex  quina  vicenaria,"  Plant.),  trloenarlos,  qvadragenarlus, 
qvlnqyagenarlas,  sexagenarlos,  septua^narlus,  octogenarlus,  nona- 
genarlus,  centenarlus,  ducenarlus,  trecenaiius,  qvadrlngenarlus, 
qylngenarlus,  septlngenarlus,  octlngenarlus,  mlllenarlus.  Comp. 
§  942,  I. 

ii.    Signs  for  Numerals. 

In  writing  numbers  a  stroke  over  the  (Roman)  letters  indicates 
thousands,  and  top  as  well  as  side  strokes  indicate  hundred  thou- 
sands; e.g.  XVIII.  is  duodevlgtntl  mlllla,  xxcccc.  is  vlgtntl  mlllla 

qnadrlnifenU,  |x|clxxxdc  is  dedena  centum  mlllla  et  octoglnta> 
mlUla  sesoentl  (1,180,600)  ^    See  also  in  §  xii. 

The  signs'  for  50,  100,  1000  vrere  originally  the  three  Greek 
aspirate  letters  which  the  Romans  did  not  require,  viz.  *",  ©,  <i>,  i.e. 
V,  B,  <^.  The  *•  was  written  ±  and  abbreviated  into  L ;  ©  from  a 
raise  notion  of  its  origin  made  like  the  initial  of  centum;  and  o  as- 
similated to  ordinary  letters  cio.  The  half  of  <d,  viz.  d,  was  taken 
for  \  1000,  i.e.  500;  X  probably  from  the  ancient  form  of  6,  viz.  0, 
being  adopted  for  10,  the  half  of  it  v  was  taken  for  5  (Ritschl^). 
According  to  others,  an  outstretched  finger,  the  open  hand,  and  the 
double  hand,  were  taken,  viz.  i,  v,  x  for  x,  5,  10;  and  another 
position  of  v  (viz.  L)  for  50  *. 

1  Marquardt,  R&m,  AHerth*  III.  fl,  p.  32. 

'  Rkein,  Mus,  1869,  xxiv.  p.  12. 

'  Sec  Mommscn,  k^m,  Gesch,  B.  I.  kap.  xiv. 
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iii.     Inflexions  of  Numerals, 

TTniu.  For  mode  of  declension  see  §  371.  In  the  plural  it  is 
only  used  with  substantives  whose  plural  denotes  a,  singular,  e.g.  iuub 
lltter»,  one  epistle;  ima  s»des,  one  bouse  (set  of  rooms,  or  of  hearths  ?); 
nnl  mores,  one  and  the  same  conduct;  uni  Boevi,  the  single  tribe  of 
the  Suevi  (or  the  Suevi  alone). 

Duo.  The  masc  and  neut.  are:  nom.  ace.  duo,  gen.  duomai  or 
damn,  dat.  abl.  duObos.  For  the  m.  ace.  duos  is  also  used.  The 
fern,  is:  nom.  duso,  ace.  duas,  gen.  duarum  or  duum,  dat.  abl.  da&bus. 
Ambo,  both,  is  similarly  declined.  In  expressions  like  dnodedm, 
daodevlglntl,  daoetvlcesimus,  duo  is  not  varied. 

Nom.  and  ace.  tres,  n.  trla,  gen.  trium,  dat.  tilbiiB. 

All  the  other  cardinal  numbers  up  to  centum  are  undecljned : 
so  also  is  mille  when  used  as  an  adjective.  As  a  substantive  it  has 
a  declinable  plural  mlllia,  mllliun,  milllbus  (cf.  §  177) :  but  in  the 
singular  is  only  used  in  nom.  or  ace,  except  ablative  (mine)  in  PL 
Trin.  959  and  (mllli)  Lucil.  ap.  Gell.  i.  16.  In  expressions  like 
e»8i  sunt  tria  millia  trecenti  mUltes,  we  must  supply  mllitum  after 
mlllia.  If  the  name  of  the  thing,  8cc,  numbered  precede,  it  is 
usually  put  in  the  genitive,  e.g.  militnm  (not  inilltes)  tria  mmia 
tfeoentl  casi  sunt. 

The  other  cardinal,  all  the  ordinal  and  the  distributive  numbers, 
are  declinable  adjectives  with  -o  stems.  The  genitive  plural  of  the 
cardinals  and  distributives  is  usually  in  -um  for  -omm  (cf.  §  365); 
e.g.  non  plus  mille  qvlngentnm  nris  (for  qvln^rentomm  nummo* 
nun) ;  senum  septenumque  denum, 

iv.    Order  in  compounding  Numerals. 

In  compound  numbers,  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  inclusive,  the 
smaller  is  usually  prefixed  to  the  larger  without  et,  e.g.  septem  de- 
cern (or  septemdecim),  septimus  de<dmuB,  septeni  deni,  septtes 
decies ;  but  in  cardinals  and  ordinals  the  order  is  sometimes  reversed, 
and  in  cardinals  et  is  sometimes  inserted,  especially  if  the  larger  come 
first,  e.g.  decern  eeptem,  decern  et  septem,  septem  et  decern:  ded- 
muB  Septimus  (Sen.). 

From  tftuenty-one  to  ninety-nine,  the  rule  is  that,  either  the  larger 
should  precede  the  smaller  number  without  et,  or  the  smaller  pre- 
cede the  larger  with  et,  e.g.  vlgtnti  qvattnor  or  qvattuor  et  Yiglnti; 
Tioesimus  quartos  or  qvartos  et  vicesimus,  &c.;  but  in  the  ordinals 
and  distributives,  exceptions  to  both  usages  occur,  e.g.  qyadra- 
gesimum  et  sextnm,  sexto  trlcesimo,  qvlnqvagemi  et  g<wgma^  qvinos 
vicenos,  8cc, ;  apd  in  cardinals  and  distributives  the  conjunction  is 
sometimes  inserted  even  when  the  lai'ger  precedes,  e.g.  vlgliiti  et 
ptem  (Cic),  qvadrc'i^ta  et  qvisque  (Liv.),  yides  ao  septtes,  &c. 
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From  a  hundred  and  one  upwards,  the  larger  number  is  usually 
put  first,  either  without  or  (except  distributives)  with  a  conjunc- 
tion, e.g.  ducentOB  (et)  qvadnkgliita  (et)  qvattuor,  qvlxigeiiteslmiixii 
(et)  qvinqyageBlinum  (et)  octayum,  ducenl  septuagenl,  centles  (et) 
qyadragles;  but  with  a  conjunction  the  smaller  (cardinal  or  ordif 
nal)  number  sometimes  is  found  preceding,  e.g.  qvlnqvaglntft  et 
dacentft,  septlmam  et  qvlnqvatreBimum  ao  oenteslznum.  So  also  dn- 
centos  et  mllle,  mille  et  ducentos. 

For  eighteen^  nineteen^  tftventy-eight^  twenty-nine^  &c.,  the  sub- 
tractive  forms  (e.g.  duodevlgintl,  undevlglnti,  imdetrlgesimus,  &c.) 
are  most  common,  but  compound  forms  are  also  found,  e.g.  decern 
octo,  decern  et  octo  (frequently),  octodedm  (rare) ;  novem  et  tri- 
glnta,  qvlnqvaglnta  octo,  trlglnta  noyem  (Liv.),  octavo  dedmo 
(Tac.),  octonl  denl  (Liv.). 

V,    Use  of  classes  of  Numerals. 

The  ordinal^  not  the  cardinal^  is  used  in  giving  the  date,  e.g.  In 
the  year  1869  is  aano  xnUlesimo  octlngenteslxno  seza^esimo  nono. 

The  distrihuti'ves  are  used 

(i)  to  denote  that  the  number  belongs  to  each  of  several  persons 
or  things,  e.g.  Csdsar  et  AriovistuB  denes  comltes  ad  colloqvium.  ad- 
duzenmt,  took  ten  companions  each;  puerl  senum  septenumve 
dennm  annonim,  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  old^  i.e.  each  <was 
16  or  17 ;  ambnlare  bina  millia  passunm,  to  <walk  tivo  miles  each 
time;  trltlcl  modlus  erat  sestertUs  tends,  com  <was  at  three  sesterces 
the  (i.e.  each)  bushel.  If  slnguli  is  expressed  with  the  persons,  &c., 
the  cardinal  number  may  be  used  with  the  things  numbered,  e.g. 
flingnllB  denarii  trecenti  Imperabantnr,  each  fivas  required  to  pay 
three  hundred  pence.    In  this  use  tend,  not  trlnl,  is  used. 

{%)  in  expressions  of  multiplication,  e.g.  bis  bina,  ffiuice  two; 
ter  noven»  yirglnes,  thrice  nine  girls;  decies  oentena  ndllia,  ten 
times  a  hundred  thousand.  In  these  expressions  the  distributive  nu- 
merals, e.g.  decies  centena  ndllia,  do  not  mean  a  million  to  each  per- 
son, but  a  hundred  thousand  taken  each  of  ten  times, 

(3)  with  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  e.g.  bina  castra,  the 
two  camps;  trinls  hOBtinm  spoliis,  with  three  sets  of  spoils  from  the 
enemy,    (In  this  use  md  not  slngall ;  trini  not  tend  is  used.) 

(4)  Poets  use  distributives  as  merely  equivalent  to  cardinals, 
e.g.  centum  quoi  brachia  dlcunt  centenasqne  manns  (Vei^g.  A.  x. 
565),  i.e.  a  hundred  hands  in  all,  not  a  hundred  in  each  arm.  So 
also  post-Augustan  writers  use  trinus  (not  temns). 

(5)  In  the  singular  the  distributives  are  sometimes  used,  chiefly 
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by  poets, '  e.g.  centanrl  oorpore  blno,  a  double  body ;  eeataniaiie 
arbore  fluctum  verberat  assurgens  (Verg.),  viitb  an  bundred-fild 
shafts  i.e.  a  hundred  oars;  novena  lampade,  <ivitb  nine  torches  (a  torch 
repeated  nitie  times). 

Every  other  is  expressed  by  alternl;  e.g.  altemls  dlebuB,  etxry 
second  day, 

vi.     Expression  of  Fractions^ 

Fractions  are  expressed  in  words  in  several  ways : 

I.  All  fractions,  with  i  for  numerator,  are  denoted  by  ordinal 
numbers,  with  or  without  pars,  e.g.  -1^,  dimidluxn  (not  dlmidia)  or 
d1m1<11a  pars ;  |^,  tertla  or  tertia  pars ;  ^»  qvarta,  &c. 

a.  All  fractions  with  a  numerator  less  by  one  than  the  denomi- 
nator are  denoted  by  the  cardinal  with  partes  simply,  e.g.  f ,  dna 
partes;  f ,  tres  partes;  ^,  qvattaor  partes ;  4)  <l^^<liie  partes. 

3.  All  fractions  with  la,  or  its  multiples  for  a  denominator, 
are  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as,  which  is  taken  as  the  whole 
and  is  equal  to  la  uncia.  (See  below,  §  viii.)  Hence  heres  ex 
asse,  heir  to  the  nuhole  inheritance:  ex  triente,  to  a  third;  ex  dlmidia 
et  sextaate,  to  ttuo  thirds  (a  half  and  a  sixth), 

4.  Other  fractions,  not  expressible  by  one  of  the  above  methods, 
ai'e  denoted  by  the  cardinal  for  a  numerator,  and  the  ordinal  (as  in 
subsection  i)  for  the  denominator,  e.g.  f,  quattuor  septtmsd;  ^, 
septem  ncnso. 

5.  Some  fractions  are  denoted  by  resolution  into  their  compo- 
nents, e.g.  ^,  dlmidia  et  qiiarta;  f ,  pars  dimldla  et  sexta;  f ,  pars 
tertla  et  nona ;  ^,  pars  tertla  et  septlma. 

6.  Sometimes  further  division  is  resorted  to,  e.g.  1^,  dlmidia 
qvlnta.  And  dlmidia  tertla  is  used  for  sexta ;  dlmidia  qvarta  for 
octava. 

7.  Sesqui,  li,  is  used  only  in  compounds,  see  §  987  (p.  386). 

vii.     Money  coinage. 

(Chiefly  from  Hultsch,  see  below,  p.  45 1») 

Coined  money  was  not  used  at  Rome  till  the  time  of  the  Decern- 
viral  legislation  (303  u.c.  =  45i  B.C.).  The  coin  was  called  an  as, 
and  was  supposed  to  weigh  a  pound ;  hence  called  in  distinction 
from  the  subsequent  as,  as  libralis  or  Ubrarius.  Coins  also  existed 
for  the  semis,  trlens,  qvadrans,  sextans,  and  nnda.  The  real  weight 
(of  unworn  pieces  now  found)  was  9  to  11  imclSB  and  may  be  taken 

^  Chiefly  from  Gossrau,  Zat,  SprachJehrey  §  125. 
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therefore  at  10  nnclsc.  The  coinage  was  of  copper  (sbs),  alloyed 
with  tin  and  lead.  .  Analysis  of  these  pieces  gives  7*16  to  7*66  per 
cent,  of  tin;  and  19*56  to  a9'3»  per  cent,  of  lead. 

In  485  u.c.  ^=a69  B.C.),  shortly  before  the  first  Punic  war, 
silver  was  first  coined,  cJid  at  the  same  time  the  as  was  reduced  to 
the  wdght  of  4  imcla  (and  then  gradually  before  the  end  of  the 
ist  Punic  war  to  a  uncls)  instead  of  an  actual  to,  nominal  la, 
undflB.  Three  silver  coins  were  introduced,  the  denarius  (often 
stamped  with  a  Uga,  or  quadriga,  and  thence  called  Ugatus  or 
quadrlgatus)  =  10  (reduced)  asses ;  the  qvlnarius = 5  asses ;  the  ses- 
tertius =2|^  asses.  The  coin  equivalent  to  the  reduced  as  was  of 
copper  and  called  llbella ;  the  half  of  this  was  sembella ;  the  quarter 
(of  the  liliella)  was  terundos.  The  double  as  was  coined  and 
called  dapoQdlus;  other  coins  were  tres8is=3  asses;  decessis=io 
asses.    The  denarius  was  probably  ^  pound  of  silver. 

In  the  year  537  u.c.  (=217  b.c.)  the  copper  as  was  reduced  to 
the  weight  of  one  uncla,  and  to  the  value  of  -^  denarius  or  ^  ses- 
tertliis.  Probably  at  the  same  time  the  denarius,  which  had  been 
gradually  losing,  was  reduced  so  as  to  be  equal  to  -^-g  pound  of 
silver.    The  as  eventually  sunk  to  the  value  of  i  imcia. 

A  new  silver  coin  called  Tictoriatus,  because  stamped  on  the 
reverse  with  a  figure  of  Victory,  was  introduced  probably  about  the 
year  228  B.C.  At  first  it  was  ^  denarius,  afterwards  by  the  Clo- 
dian  law,  104  B.C.,  it  was  reduced  to  be  =|^  denarius,  and  as  such 
was  known  to  Varro,  Cicero,  &c. 

In  the  time  of  Nero  the  denarius  was  again  reduced  to  -^  pound 
of  silver,  and  remained  at  this  until  Marcus  Aurelius.  At  the  same 
time  Nero  debased  the  silver,  which  hitherto  had  been  fine,  by  an 
admixture  of  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  alloy.  Under  Trajan,  about  the 
year  100,  the  alloy  was  15  per  cent.,  under  Hadrian  nearly  20  per 
.cent.,  under  Marcus  Aurelius  25  per  cent.,  under  Conunodus  30  per 
cent,  imder  Septimius  Severus  50  to  60  per  cent. 

Copper  coinage  was  dropped  from  about  84  to  74  B.C.  until 
ts  B.C.  (Except  that  some  coins  by  Antony  are  found.)  Then 
the  silver  sesterce  being  given  up,  a  fbur-as  piece  was  coined  instead ; 
and  a  piece  of  half  the  value  of  the  new  sesterce,  viz.  the  dupondius. 
Both  these  were  of  brass  (the  proportions  being  not  quite  \  zinc  to 
more  than  f  copper).    The  as,  semis  and  qvadrans  were  or  copper. 

Gold  was  first  coined  in  217  B.C.;  but  sparsely  until  Sulla, 
Pompey  and  Caesar.  Caesar's  coin  called  aureus  was  fixed  as  equi- 
valent to  25  denarii  or  100  sesterces. 

The  value  of  these  different  coins  is  as  follows  according  to 
Hultsch.  Hultsch's  values  are  reduced  to  English  money  on  the 
basis  of  I.  silver  groschen  =  i|^.  sterling. 
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Silver  groschen.    £ng.  mon. 
M  UbnOia  (copper)        ,        •        ,       .47  5-3^. 

269 — 217  B.C. 

As  seztantailiis  ( = f  sestertius)  (copper)    *8  ^  '9  3^/. 

Sestertius  (silver)            ...        2-  2^^. 

Denarius  (silver)             .        .        ,        8*2  9j^. 

217 — 30  B.C.  nearly 

Sestertius  (silver)   ....        17  ^d. 

Denarius  (silver)     .        .        .        .        7*  8J<i 

Aureus  (gold)  =  25  denarii  =  zoo  sestertU  i  ^s. 

Hence  the  following  amounts  are  deduced : 

MUle  sestertium      ....  ^8.  xof. 

Decies  sestertium  =  1,000,000  sestertii  J^^soo. 

In  intrinsic  value  the  denarius  is  reckoned  by  Hussey  at  8*62 

pence;  the  aureus,  in  terms  of  the  English  sovereign,  at  /Ji.  u.  i\d. 

If  the  value  of  the  denarius  (fixed  at  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  aureus) 

•  is  deduced  from  this  value,  it  would,  of  course,  be  considerably 

higher  than  that  given  above. 

viii.    Expression  of  sums  of  money. 

The  denarius  which  was  the  silver  coin  in  most  currency  was 
little  used  in  reckoning.  The  ordinary  unit  of  reckoning  was  the 
sestertius,  or  nummus,  or,  in  fiiU,  sestertius  nummus. 

Up  to  2000,  the  cardinal  numbers  are  prefixed,  e.g.  centum  ses- 
tertii, ducenti  sestertii.  But  for  higher  numbers,  in  thousands  up 
to  a  million,  a  neuter  substantive  in  the  plural  number  was  used, 
sestertia,  e.g.  duo  or  septem  sestertla  for  duo  or  s^iitem  millla 
sestertium  (the  short  form  of  the  genitive  plural  being  taken  for  a 
neuter  substantive) ;  sestertium  sexairena  mUlia,  sestertium  sezagena 
mUlia  nummum,  sestertiiun  nummiun  qylnqye  mlUia. 

For  sums  of  a  million  and  upwards  numeral  adverbs  are  resorted 
to,  e.g.  decies  centum  (or  centena)  millla  sestertium.  Usually  the 
numeral  adverb  and  sestertium  are  put  alone,  e.g.  decies  sestertium; 
siniilarly  duodecies  sestertium  (1,200,000),  ter  et  vicies  (2,300,000). 
In  these  expressions  again  sestertium  was  taken  to  be  a  neuter  sub- 
stantive, and  described  as  such,  but  in  the  singular  number  only, 
e.g.  (nom.)  sestertium  qvadrai^es  rellnqvitur  (4,000,000);  (ace.) 
sestertium  qvadra^es  accepi;  (abl.)  sestertio  decies  fundum  emi, 
in  sestertio  vicies  egere  (to  be  poor  in  the  possession  of  2,000,000 
sesterces).  Occasionally,  when  the  context  is  dear,  the  adverb  alone 
is  put,  and  sestertium  omitted.    Sometimes  other  parts  of  the  full 

*  But  intrinsically  worth  from  1*97  to  0*93  silv.  gr. 
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expression  are  omitted,  e.g.  dedes  centena  millia,  decies  centena. 
(cf.  §  V.  a.)  As  an  instance  of  a  composite  expression  may  serve, 
Accepi  TideB  dncenta,  trlglnta  qylnqye  mllla,  qvadxingentoB  decern 
et  septem  jmmmos  (C.  Verr,  Lib.  i.  14),  2,235,417  sesterces^ 

The  sign  for  a  denaxliu  was  X,  for  a  qvinarlnB  V,  for  an  as  I,  for 
a  dupondius  II,  for  a  seBtertliu  IIS  (for  duo  +  BemlB).  Sometimes 
a  line  is  drawn  through  the  middle  of  these  signs,  and  hence 
printers  have  substituted  for  IIS  HS.  Hence  IIS  decern  =  10  ses- 
terces; IIS  decern  xnlltla=  10,000  sesterces;  IIS  decleB= 10,00,000. 
If  the  numbers  were  not  written  in  full  but  denoted  by  letters 
an  ambiguity  might  arise,  which  was  however  obviated  oy  add- 
ing (see  §  ii.)  a  top  line  for  thousands  IIS;  and  top  and  side  lines 
for  hundred-thousands  when  the  sum  was  equal  to  a  million  or 
more*;  e.g.Plin.33.3,  i7»§§55»56(ed.Jan.).  Auri  in  aerario  populi 
Romani  foere  sex  Julio  L.  Aurelio  coss.  septem  annis  ante  bellum 
Punicum  tertium,  pondo  xvii.ccccx.,  ai^genti  xxii.LXX.  et  in 
numerato  |LXi|>xxxv.cccc. ;  Sex.  Julio  d.  Marcio  coss.  hoc  est,  belli 

socialis  initio,  auri  |xvi|.xx^jx:;ccxxxi.:  i.e.  There  <u)m  in  the 
Roman  treasury  in  t&e  year  157  B.C.,  in  ttveight  17,410  (^pounds)  of 
gold^  22,070  (^pounds)  of  Jtlixr^  and  in  count  (i.e.  in  coin)  6,I35,.400 
jesterces;  in  the  year  91  B.C.  1,620,831  {pounds})  of  gold^ 


The  as'  consisted  originally  of  12  ixncln,  and  there  were  distinct 

names  and  signs  for  each  multiple  of  the  unda  and  for  some  frac- 
tions of  it. 

uncue.  as.        sign. 

12    asslB  or  as,  a  pound  x  i 

1 1     deunz  (de-uncia),  an  ounce-off  ^  S  z  Z  - 

10    deTtawB  (deBertanB),  a  sixtb-off  \  Szz 

9    dodranB  (deqvadraiui),  afourth-off  \  S  z  - 

8    besBiB  or  beB  (dvi-aBslBV  a  two-as^  f  S  z 

7     septunz  (Beptem  imcl»),  a  scven^ounce  -^  S  - 

6    BemlBBlB  or  BemlB  (seml-aBsls),  a  half -as  \  S 

5    qvlncimz  (qvlnqyeimciiB),  «/T;f-oim^  -^  ZZ- 

4    txlexiB  (trl-),  a  third  j-  Z  Z 

3    qvadranB  or  terujiclaB(q7attyor-),/z  yo«r^i&  ^  Z- 


1  Madvig,  Lot.  Gr,  Append,  ii. 

'  Marquardt,  R^m,  Alterth,  Th.  III.  Abth.  2,  p.  32. 

'  See  Yolusius  Maedanus  in  Metrol,  Script,  ii.  p.  61  sqq.;  Hultsch's 
Preface  to  same,  pp.  xxv.  to  xxviii.;  Prdegom,  pp.  17 — 22 ;  Marquardt^ 
R6m,  Alt,  III.  2,  pp.  41 — 44,  V.  I,  p.  102. 

^  This  term  must  either  have  been  formed  when  the  as  was  equal  to 
4  nnciss;  or  be  short  for  two-thirds  of  an  as  (cf.  §  vi.  2). 
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unciae.  as.        sign. 

2    sextans  (sexto-),  a  sixth  ^  z 

i|-    sescunda  (Besqyl-imcia),  one  and  a  half  ounce   ^  -  2 

I     unda,  an  ounce  -^  - 

2. '  Bemuncia,  a  half-ounce  -^  2  or  £ 

^    BlcUlcus,  a  Sicilian  farthing  -^^  D 

^    sextola,  a  little  sixth  ^  ~  or  >^ 


Of  the  above  the  sicUlcuB  was  not  used  till  imperial  times.  The 
Bcriptulum  or  scripulnm  (ypdfifia)  was  also  used  for  -^^  of  the 
^^cla,  =7|7  as.  The  fraction  -^  as  was  denoted  by  bins  sextula, 
or  duella;  yja  ^  ^7  <!^^'''^i<Ua  sextola,  or  duo  scripula. 

The  above-named  parts  of  the  as  were  used  (as  has  been  said) 
ns  mere  duodecimal  fractions,  applicable  without  any  ^)ecific  con- 
crete meaning  to  any  unit.    See  below,  p.  449. 

Though  this  system  had  its  origin  at  the  time  when  money  was 
copper,  taken  by  weight,  it  survived  several  changes  in  the  monetary 
system.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  when  silver  money  was  first 
coined  the  denarius  was  the  unit,  and  equal  to  10  asses;  the  sester- 
tius to  2^  asses.  Each  of  these  asses  was  called  libella.  The  half 
of  a  Ubella  was  called  sembella  (Varr.)  or  singula  (Mxc.) ;  the  half 
of  the  sembella  or  quarter  of  the  Ubella  was  called  tenmcius.  Pre- 
sently the  denarius  was  made  equivalent  to  16  asses,  and  the  sester- 
tius to  4  asses. 

» 

Now  in  money  accounts  the  denarius  (of  16  asses)  was  some- 
times taken  as  the  unit;  at  other  times  the  sestertius  ^of  4  asses). 
The  **  odd  pence  "  (»s  excurrens)  required  to  be  noted  m  each  case. 
The  as  and  each  number  of  asses  up  to  the  denarius,  the  half-as 
and  each  number  of  half  asses  up  to  the  sestertius,  required  a  sign. 
For  the  *  odd  pence,*  when  the  denarius  was  the  unit,  the  old  duadc' 
cimal  system  was  applied,  and  the  sixteenths  were  expressed  by 
twelfths,  and  combinations  of  twelfths,  half-twelfths,  and  quarter- 
twelfths.  For  the  '  odd  pence,'  when  the  sestertius  was  the  unit, 
the  old  decimal  system  (which  was  now  no  longer  required  for  the 
denarius)  was  applied,  and  the  asses  and  half-asses  up  to  the 
sestertius  were  expressed  by  tenths  (libdlsB),  half-tenths>  and 
quarter-tenths. 

The  following  were  the  modes  of  expresdons  used  in  each  case. 
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ix.     Expression  of  Interest  of  Money. 

Interest  was  denoted  at  first  by  the  proportionate  part  of  the 
capital,  and  the  parts  of  the  as  were  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 
Thus  the  decemviral  legislation  fixed  legal  interest  at  -^  of  the 
capital,  fenns  undarlum.  This  is  equivalent  to  8y  per  cent.,  and  if 
Niebuhr's  views  be  right,  that  this  originally  related  to  the  old  year 
of  ten  months,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  lo  per  cent,  for  a  year  of 
twelve  months.  In  347  B.C.  the  rate  was  reduced  to  semimciariiixn 
fenus,  i.  e.  -j-^  of  the  capital,  i.  e.  5  per  cent,  for  the  year  of  twelve 
months. 

In  and  after  Sulla^s  time,  the  more  common  Greek  method  erf 
reckoning  interest  hy  the  month  came  in,  and  the  legal  rate  was  y|^ 
of  the  capital  per  month,  called  oenteslma  (sc.  pars  sortts),  i.e. 
iz  per  cent,  for  a  year.  Lower  rates  of  interest  were  denoted  by 
the  fractional  parts  of  the  as  (the  centesima  being  taken  as  the  as), 
higher  rates  by  distributives  (or  a  combination  of  distributives  and 
fractions).  The  following  expressions  are  found  either  in  the 
Corpus  Juris  or  Cicero^.  Interest  is  expressed  by  the  plural 
usiirsB,  in  apposition  to  the  parts  of  the  as: 

*        usursa  miclse  .    .  i.e.  y'^  of  the  centesima   .  =   i  per  cent. 

usurso  qyadrantes .       ^  =5      .^ 

usuTSs  trlentes  or  ter- 

tia  centesimsd  pars    ^  =  4 

usursB  qvlncimces .    . -^  =  5 

UBursB  semlsses  or  dl- 

mldia  centesimsd    .   \  =  6      ... 

usursd  bosses  or  bes 

centesimss    .     .    .   |-  =  8 

usurs  dexmces .    .     .||  =11      i.. 

usnrsd  centeslmsB  .    .  —i% 

bliL89  centesimse     .    .  =34 

tenud  centeslmsB  .     .  =36 

qyatemss  centesimsa .  =48 

4Yln»  (centesimso)    .  =60 


>  •  • 


•  •  • 


But  the  singular  is  sometimes  found,  e.g.  fenus  ez  trlente  fiustnm 
eratbessibus  (G.  Att.  iv.  15).  Interest  rose  from  i  to  f,  i.e.  per 
month,  =  4  per  cent,  to  8  per  cent,  per  year. 

^  Marquardt,  Rom.  Alterth.  Th.  ill.  Abth.  1,  p.  50. 
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X.    Measures  of  Weight*. 

The  as  and  its  divisions  and  multiples  have  been  already  given, 
viu. 

The  Greek  system  also  was  used  in  the  imperial  times,  the  unit 
being  a  denarius,  called  from  the  Greek  draclima,  of  which  the 
libra  (  =  as)  contained  until  Nero's  time  84  (so  in  Gelsus  and  Pliny) » 
afterwards  96.  This  latter  drachma  was  divided  into  three  scriptula, 
the  8crlpti]lma=two  ol>oli,  the  obolU8= three  siliqusB. 

If  the  libra  be  taken  as  equal  to  5053*2  Engl,  grains  (so  BSckh, 
Monmisen,  Hultsch),  it  will  be  about  i  pound  Troy  (5760  grains)* 
Hence  the  denarius  or  drachma  (before  Nero's  time)  was  =  60*16 
grains,  i.e.  nearly  an  Engl,  drachm  (60  grains).  After  Nero's  time 
the  drachma  was  =52*6  grains  and  the  siliqua  2*9  grains. 


xi.     Measures  of  length. 

The  unit  of  one  system  was  a  finger-breadth^  digitus ;  four 
firger-breadths  made  a  palm^  palmus ;  and  four  pahns,  a  foot^  pes  ; 
a  foot  and  a  palm  was  palmipes;  a  foot  and  a  half  (sesiiiiipos)  was 
a  forearm^  cubitus.  The  ulna  was  taken  as  a  third  of  a  man  s 
height,  perhaps  the  length  of  the  whole  arm. 

But  the  foot  was  also  divided  into  twelve  parts,  and  for  these 
the  names  of  the  fractions  of  an  as  were  used.  T^wo  feet  was 
similarly  called  dupondius ;   %\  feet  was  pes  sestertius. 

In  land-surveying,  the  rod^  pertica,  contained  ten  feet,  hence 
called  decempeda.  The  actus  (i.e.  the  furrow  made  at  one  drawing 
(driinng)  of  the  plough  oxen)  measured  12  rods. 

The  unit  of  distance  was  not  the  single  step  (gradus,'2|^  feet)  but 
the  passus,  5  feet,  i.  e.  the  distance  from  the  point  where  the  same 
foot  is  taken  up  to  the  point  where  it  is  put  down.  A  thousand 
paces,  mille  passus,  gives  the  origin  of  a  mile.  The  Greek  stadium 
was  also  used  and  taken  at  |^  of  a  mile  (i.e.  our  furlong). 

The  pes  =  1 1-6  Eng.  inches  or  '97  Eng.  foot;  mille  passus  =  4850 
Eng.  feet  or  '919  Eng.  mile.    The  pertica =9  feet  8*5  inches. 

*  In  §§  X. — xiii.  I  have  chiefly  followed  Hultsch's  Griech.  u,  R^m, 
Metrologie  (1862)..  See  also  his  Metrolos^ici  Scriptores,  Vol.  II.  The 
English  equivalents  are  usually  from  the  tables  appended  to  Smith's 
£>ict,  Antiqq. 

29 — 2 
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xii.    Measures  of  Surface. 

The  pea  qvadratiu  (square  foot)  ^  as  contrasted  with  the  pes  por- 
rectus  (foot  in  length)^  was  the  unit.  But  in  land-measurement  a 
higher  unit  was  taken,  the  scrlpuliim  (Varro),  decempeda  qvadrata 
(Pallad.),  i.e.  the  square  rod. 

The  actus  qvadratus,  often  simply  actus,  contained  144  square 
rods^  perticsB;  a  double  actus  was  a  Jugerum;  a  double  jugemm 
formed  an  heredlum;  100  heredla  formed  a  centurla;  4  centnils 
formed  a  saltus  (Varr,  R,R,  jio). 

The  fractions  of  the  Jugerum  were  denoted  by  the  parts  of  an  as, 
the  sicilicuB  also  being  used  for  -^  j  the  sextula  for  y^;  the  scil- 
pulum  for  (i  of  the  sextula,  i.e.  for)  -^l-g  of  the  Jugerum. 

The  pes  avadratus  =  '94  Engl.  sq.  foot :  the  actus  qvadratus 
=  1  rood  9  perches  231  sq.  feet:  the  Jugerum  =  2  roods  19  perches 
189*9  square  feet,  i.e.  almost  |  of  an  acre ;  an  beredium  was  nearly 
an  acre  and  a  quarter. 


xiii.    Measures  of  Capacity. 

The  imit  of  Uqmd  measure  was  the  qvadrantal,  which  was  de- 
fined as  yas  pedis  qyadratl,  i.e.  as  containing  a  square  foot  of  wine. 
The  name  in  and  after  Cicero's  time  was  superseded  by  that  of 
amphora  (aii<f>op€vs)»  The  amphora  contained  two  um»,  the 
uma  four  oongil;  the  congius  six  sextaril;  the  seztarlus  two 
heminss ;  the  liemlna  two  qvartarli ;  the  qyartarius  two  acetalmla. 
A  culeus  contained  20  amphorsB. 

The  duodecimal  system  was  applied  to  the  seztarlus,  a  twelfth 
of  which  was  a  cyatlius=uncla.  The  trlena=4  cyatM,  qvadrans 
=  3  cyatM,  sextans  =  2  cyathl,  &c.,  are  spoken  of.  (See  also 
Mart.  II,  ^6-^  12,  28.) 

The  unit  of  dry  measure  was  the  modlus,  which  contained  two 
semodll  or  16  sextaril.  The  divisions  of  the  sextarlus  (hemlna,  &c.} 
were  the  s^me  as  of  liquid  measure. 

The  sextarlus  was  =-96  pint  Engl.  Hence  the  amphom  was 
about  =  5  gall.  6  pints  EngL  ;  the  modlus  =  i  gall.  7*36  pints  Engl. 
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xiv.    Division  of  Time. 

The  Romans  divided  time  into  years,  months,  days,  and  hours. 
A  civil  day,  as  recognised  in  law,  was  from  midnight  to  midnight ; 
a  natural  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  The  duodecimal  system  was 
applied  here  also,  the  natural  day  being  divided  into  twelfths,  called 
horsa,  which  were  therefore  of  different  absolute  lengths  according 
to  the  time  of  year.  From  Dec.  23rd,  when  the  day  at  Rome  was, 
according  to  modem  reckoning,  8  hrs.  54  m.  long,  and  the  Roman 
hour  was  44^  m.,  the  length  increased  up  to  25  June,  when  the 
day  was  15  hrs.  6  m.,  and  the  Roman  hour  75|-m.  At  the 
equinoxes,  23  March,  25  Sept.,  the  Roman  hour  was  of  the  same 
length  as  our  own.  The  civil  day  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
divided  into  twenty-four  hours. 

The  night  Was  for  military  purposes  divided  into  four  <ivatches 
(vlgilia  prima,  &c.)  of  equal  length.  And  a  similar  division  of  the 
day  into  four  parts  is  also  implied  by  Varro's  account  of  the  praetor's 
marshal  crying  the  3rd  hour,  noon,  and  the  9th  hour.  Various 
loose  names  for  different  parts  of  the  day  and  night  came  into  vogue, 
and  are  arranged  by  Gensorinus  (c.  24)  in  the  following  order, 
starting  from  midnight: 

I.  Be  media  nocte;  2.  galliciniuin ;  3.  conticinium,  ^/r^^r^z/  j/- 
lence;  4.  ante  lucem;  5.  diluculum;  6.  mane;  7.  ad  meridiem; 
8.  meridies;  9.  de  merldie;  10.  suprema;  11.  vespera;  12.  cre- 
pusculum;  13.  lominibus  accensis,  or,  anciently,  prima  face;  14. 
concubium;  15.  intempesta  noz;  16.  ad  mediam  noctem;  17. 
media  hot. 


XVk     Expression  of  the  Date. 
(Partly  from  Madvig.  SuppL  t$  Gram.) 

The  division  of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  day^  with  distinct 
names  was  not  used  by  the  ancient  Romans  (before  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity).  The  months  were  distinguished  by  the 
names  adopted  by  us  from  the  Romans,  excepting  that,  before 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Augustus,  Julius  and  Augustus  had  the 
names  of  QulnctSlis  and  Seztnis  (\.e,Jiftb  and  sixth  month,  March 
being  the  first).  The  days  of  the  month  were  computed  from  three 
leading  days  in  each,  which  were  called  respectively  Calenda  (Kal.), 
NonsB  (Non.),  and  Idus  (Id.) ;  to  these  the  name  of  the  month  was- 
appended  as  m  adjective.    The  Calendse  was  the  first  day  of  every 
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month ;  the  Nonae  and  Idus  the  fifth  and  thirteenth,  except  in  the 
months  of  March,  May,  July,  and  October,  in  which  they  were  the 
seventh  and  fifteenth  respectively.  From  these  days  they  counted 
backwards,  the  days  between  the  ist  and  the  Nones  being  reckoned 
as  so  many  days  before  the  Nones;  the  days  between  the  Nones  and 
Ides  as  so  many  days  before  the  Ides;  and  the  remaining  days  of 
the  month  as  so  many  days  before  the  Kalends  of  the  next  month. 
The  day  immediately  preceding  any  of  these  reckoning  points  was 
called  prldie  Nonas,  &c.;  the  day  next  but  one  before  was  the 
third  day  before  (in  consequence  of  the  Nones,  &c  being  them- 
selves included  in  the  reckoning),  and  so  on. 

There  are  two  abbreviated  modes  of  denoting  the  date;  e.g.  the 
a 7th  of  March  might  be  marked  as  yi  Kal.  Apr.,  or  a.  d.  vl  Kal.  Apr. 
The  first  is  for  sexto  (die  ante)  Kalendas  Aprlles ;  the  second  for 
ante  diem  seztmn  Kalendas  Apriles.  The  latter  expression  appears 
to  have  originally  signified  before  (on  the  sixth  day)  the  Kalends  of 
April '^  the  exact  day  being  thrown  in  parenthetically,  and  attracted 
from  the  ablative  into  the  accusative  case  in  consequence  of  follow- 
ing ante.  Similarly. we  find  the  date  sometimes  denoted  by  the 
number  of  days  preceding  a  festival;  as,  a.  d.  v  Terminalia,  i.e.  19th 
Feb.  (the  festival  of  the  god  of  boundaries  being  on  the  a  3rd  Feb.). 
This  expression  was  considered  as  one  word,  before  which  in  or  ez 
may  stand;  as.  Ex  ante  diem  iii  Nonas  Junias  usque  ad  prldie 
Kalendas  Septembres, ^ro;;!  the  jtrd  June  to  the  ^ist  August;  diiTerre 
aliqoid  in  ante  diem  xv  Ealendas  Novembres,  to  put  off  something  to 
the  iZth  October. 

The  readiest  way  of  reckoning  the  day  is,  (i)  if  the  date  lie 
between  the  Kalends  and  Nones,  or  between  the  Nones  and  Ides,  to 
subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentioned  from  the  number  of  the 
day  on  which  the  Nones  or  Ides  fall,  and  add  one  (for  the  inclusive 
reckoning) :  (a)  if  the  date  lie  between  the  Ides  and  the  Kalends, 
to  subtract  the  number  of  the  day  mentiojied  from  the  number  of  the 
days  in  the  month,  and  add  tnvo  (i.e.  one  for  the  inclusive  reckoning, 
and  one  because  the  Kalends  are  not  the  last  of  the  month  in  which 
the  date  lies,  but  the  first  of  the  following  month). 

In  leap  year  the  intercalated  day  was  counted  between  a.  d.  yl 
Sal.  Mart,  and  a.  d.  irii  Kal.  Mart,  and  denominated  a.  d.  bissextnxn 
Kal.  Mart.,  so  that  a.  d.  vii.  Kal.  Mart,  answers  as  in  the  ordinary 
February  to  Feb.  ^3,  and  a.d.  viii  Kal.  Mart,  to  Feb.  a  and,  &c. 
(Hence  the  name  of  leap  year,  annus  bissextiUs.) 

Before  the  reformation  of  the  Calendar  by  Julius  Caesar,  B.c. 
45,  the  number  of  days  in  the  months  were  in  March,  May,  July 
and  October,  31;  in  February  a8;   in  all  the  rest  %^,    Hence,  as 
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these  four  months  were  two  davs  longer,  the  Nones  and  Ides  were 
two  days  later.  This  should  oe  remembered  in  reading  Cicero's 
letters,  many  of  which  were  written  before  45  B.C.  After  that  year, 
the  number  of  days  in  each  month  was  the  same  as  it  is  with  us 
to  this  day. 

The  following  examples  suppose  the  date  to  be  subsequent  to 
B.C.  45.  The  usual  abbreviated  form  is  given.  [It  must  be  re- 
membered that  Kalendsd,  Nonss,  and  Idas  are  feminine,  and  the  months 
adjectiijes;  that  the  date  (*o«  the  first ^  &c.)  is  in  the  ablative 
(KalendlB,  Nonls,  Idlbas)  ;  and  that  a.  d.  t1  Hon.  Mart.  &c.  is  for 
ante  dlom  aextum  Nonas  Martias.] 


Day  of        January 
English   (So  also  Aug, 
month.          Dec). 

April 

(So  also  Jun.,  Sept., 

Nov.). 

March 

(So  also  May,  JuL, 

Oct.). 

I              Kal.  Jan. 

KaL  Apr. 

Kal.  Hart. 

%       a.  d.  lY  Non.  Jan. 

a.  d.  lY  Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  Yl  Non.  Mart. 

4         Prid.  Noa  Jan. 

Frld.  Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  lY  Non.  Mart. 

5              Non.  Jan. 

Non.  Apr. 

a.  d.  lU  Non.  Mart. 

6        a.  d.  YiU  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  yUl  Id.  Apr. 

Fxld.  Non.  Mart. 

7    •    a.  d.  yU  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  Yll  Id.  Apr. 

Non.  Mart. 

8         a.  d.  yi  Id.  Jan. 

a.  d.  Yl  Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  Yin  Id.  Mart. 

12           Frld.  Id.  Jan. 

Frld.  Id.  Apr. 

a.d.  lY  Id.  Mart. 

13               Id.  Jan. 

Id.  Apr. 

a.  d.  HI  Id.  Mart. 

14       a.  d.  ziz  KaL  Feb. 

a.  d.  XYlll  Kal.  Kai. 

Fxld.  Id.  Mart. 

15      a.  d.  ZYiii  Sal.  Feb. 

a.  d.  xvU  KaL  KaL 

Id.  Mart. 

16     a.  d.  xiil  Kal.  Feb. 

a.d.  XYlKaLKaL 

a.  d.  ZYll  Kal.  Apr. 

30       a.d.mKal.Feb, 

Frld.  Kal.  UaL 

a.d.  lUKaLApr. 

31          pud.  KaL  Feb. 

Frld.  Kal.  Apr. 

45^ 
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APPENDIX   G. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 

For  abbreviatioHS  in  Inscriptions  see  Hubner's  Index  to  Corp,  Inscr, 
Rom,  I.  pp.  610 — 613  et passim,  also  supra  App.  B.  For  others, 
esp.  legal  abbreviations,  see  Keil's  Gram,  Lat,  IV.  p.  276  sqq.; 
and  Lachmann's  Gains ^  p.  43  a  sqq. 

FcM"  abbreviations  of  money ^  see  App.  D.  viii.,  of  date^  App.  D.  xv. 

(i)   First  Names  (Franomlna). 

Mam.  Mamercus. 

N.  or  Num.  Numerlus. 


A. 

Aldus. 

App. 

AppiuB. 

C. 

Oalus. 

Cn. 

OxLseus. 

D. 

Declmus. 

K. 

Eseso. 

L. 

Lucius. 

M. 

Blarcus. 

AV-      - 

Manlus. 

p. 

PubUus. 

Q^ 

Qvlntus. 

S.  or  Sex, 

Seztus. 

Ser. 

Bervius. 

S.  or  Sp. 

Spurius. 

T. 

Titus. 

Ti. 

Til)erlu8. 

Women's  names  are  expressed  by  inverted  characters;    as,  3 
for  Gaia. 


(2)    Titles  of  Persons,  &^c, 

Ges.  or  C  ENS.  Censor    or    Cen- Proc.  or  Pro.  | 

sores.  Cos.  \ 

Consul  or  Consu-  Pro.  Pr. 


Cos.i 

D. 

Des. 

F. 

Imp. 

Leg. 

L.  or  Lib. 

Mao. 

N. 

P.  C. 

P.  M. 

Pr. 


PROQ. 

P.  R. 

% 

QUIR. 

Resp. 

R.  P.  P.  R.  Q^ 


les. 
BiYus. 
Deslgnatus. 
FlUus.    ' 
Imperator. 
Legatus. 

Libertus,  Liberia. 
Klagister. 
Nepos. 

Patres  Conscripti. 
PontifexMaximus.  S.  P.  P.  Q^R 
PrsBtor,   or  Prsa- 
tores. 


S. 

S.  P.  (^R. 


ProconBul. 

ProprsBtor. 

Proqysestor. 

Populus  Romanus. 

Qysestor. 

Qvlrltes. 

Respublica. 

BespubUca  Populi 

Romani  QviriUum. 

Servus. 

Senatus    Populus- 

que  Romanus. 
Senatus      Populus 

Plebesque       Ro- 

xnana. 


1  Not  ^ntil  3rd  cent.  p.  Chr.  was  cons,  used ;  in  Diocletian*s  time 
began  the  custom  of  doubling  the  s  (e.  g.  conss.)  to  denote  the  plural 
(Mommsen,  Lis/,  Cod,  Ver.  p.  189). 
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Tr.  Mil. 
Tr.  Pl. 
Tr.  Pot. 

X.V. 


TrilnmiiB  mllitum.  X.  ViR.  Stl.  Deoemylr      stlitl- 
TrlbunttB  Flebis.        Judik.  bus  (i.  e.  litUms) 

TrlbunloUl    Potes-  Judloandls. 

tate.  XV.  V.  S.  F.  Qvindeoimvlil    sa- 

Decemvlr.  crls  fodondig. 


The  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  a  person  belonged  is  sometimes 
added  to  the  name  in  an  abbreviated  form ;  thus,  Pup.  for  Pn]iini&; 
QvL  or  Qvlr.  for  Qylrlnft.    See  §1113,  and  Caelius'  letter  in  Cic. 


xiipisi.  aa  J 

vam,  viii.  6,  s  5. 

(3)   Sepulchral 

• 

D.  M.  S. 
I-).  S.  P. 
F.  C. 
xi.  C  £. 

Di8  Manlbus  sacmm.  H.  S.  £. 
De  sua  pecunia.           O  B. 
Fadimduxn  curavlt.     P.  C. 
Hie  condltuB  est.          V. 

Hie  situs  est. 

ObUt. 

Ponendum  euravit. 

Vixit. 

(4)   In  'voting  on  trials. 


A. 
C. 

N.  L. 


Absolve. 
Condenmo. 
Non  liquet. 


In  voting  on  lanxjs, 

A.  P.       Antiquam (legem)  probo. 
V.  R.       Utl  rogas. 


.  (5)     Epistolary, 

D.  Data  (est  epistola). 

S.  D.  Salutem  dlcit. 

S.  P.  D.        Salutem  plurlmam  dlcit. 

S.  Salutem  (didt). 

S.  V.  B.  £.  E.  V.   Si  vales,  bene  est :  ego  valeo. 

S.  T.  E.  Q^V.  B.  E.  E.  Q^V.  Si  tu  exerdtusgue  yaletlB  bene 

est :  ego  quoque  valeo. 
S.  V.  G.  V.  Si  vales  gaudeo.    Valeo. 


(6)    In  decrees  of  tlpe  Senate, 

D.  E.  Pv.  I.e.  De  ea  re  ita  oensuerunt. 

I.  N.    Intercessit  nemo.         Scr.  arf.  Scribendo  adfUenmt. 

S.  C.    Senatus  consultum.      V.  F.       Verba  fedt. 


Abbreviations. 
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(7)     Miscellaneous. 


A.  U.  C.     Anno  urbis  condltsa. 
D.  D.         Dono  dedit. 
DD.  Dedemnt. 

D.  D.D.    Dat,  dicat,  dedicat. 
F.  F.  F.      Felix,  ftustum,  fortu- 
natum. 


ITER.     Iterum. 
L.  Libertas. 

M.  P.        Uille  passnom. 
Q^B.  F.  F.  Q^S.    Quod  bonnm  fe- 
lix  fauBtnmque  sit. 


(8)     Modem  Latin, 


A.  C.  Anno  Cbristl. 
A.  D.  Anno  Domini. 
A.  M.    Anno  Mundl. 


a.C.n.)   ante) 
p.  C.n.j   poBt^ 


Cbrlstnm  natnm. 


c.     capnt,  capitis,  &c.  (chapter). 

cet.    cetera. 

cf.    confer,  or,  conferatur. 

Cod.,  Codd.     Codex,  Codices. 

coll.     collate,  or,  collatls. 

comp.    compara,  or,  comparetiir. 

del.    dele,  or,  deleatur. 

D.  O.  M.    Deo  Optimo  maximo. 

ed.,  edd.     editlo,  editlones. 

e.  g.     exempli  gratis. 

etc.  or  8cc.    et  cetera. 

h.  e.    hoc  est. 

I.  C.    Jesus  Cbristus. 

Ictus.    Juris  consultus. 

ibid.    Ibidem. 

id.    idem. 

i.e.    id  est. 

i.  q.     id  quod. 

L.  or  Lib.,  Libb.    Liber,  Ubri. 


L.  B.    Lectori  Benevolo. 

1.  c.    loco  citato. 

1. 1.    loco  laudato. 

leg.    lege,  or,  legatur. 

L.  S.     Locus  SigillL 

MS.,MSS.  Manuscriptum  (orlMEa- 
nuscriptus,  sc.  liber), 
Manuscrlpta,  or  -ti. 

N.  B.    Nota  bene. 

N.  T.     Novum  Testamentum. 

obs.     observa,  or,  obftervetur. 

P.  S.    Postscriptum. 

q.  V.     quem,  or  quod,  vide. 

sc.    Bdlicet. 

sq.,  sqq.    sequenti,  sequentlbus. 

s.  y.    sub  voce. 

vid.    vide. 

viz.    videlicet. 

V.    versus,  versum,  8cc. 

v.  c.    verbl  causa. 

V.  eel.    Vir  celeberrimus. 

V.  cl.    Vir  clarissimus. 

V.  T.    Tetus  Testamentum. 
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The  nnmbers  denote  sections,  unless  /.  (for  pagi)  is  prefixed. 


ab-,/.  388 

abavus,  p.  381 

abolere,  209,  i\  p,  253 

abstemius,  990 

absurduSy  816,  f 

-abundo-,  819 

ac,  109 

accensus,  788,  a 

acceptilatio,  983,  c 

accipiter,  905 

accusare,  990 

-aceo-,  920 

acer,  430 

Acheruns,  497 

Achillei,  483 

-aci-,  779 

aciei,  in,h\  360,  a 

acies,  343 

acii,  357,  d 

-aco-,  773 

acroama,  317 

actus,  151,  I  note 

acuai,  94, 1 

a.  d.,/.  454 

ad-,   Comp,  of,  pp.  381, 

382,  388 
adagium,  129,  i,d 
adfatim,  803 
adit,  662 
aditio,  144,  2 
adnepos,  jf>.  382 
adorea,  919,  2,  ^ 
aduncus,/.  382 
adqve,  158,  2 
adsum,  160,  9 
se,  sound  of  Pref,  /.  Ixxv 
sedes,  331,  i 
aedituus,  p,  393 


-aelo-,  871 

-aeno-,  836 

aeqvinoctium,/.  387 

aeqviperare,  993 

aerem,  507 

serumna,  825 

ses  excurrens,  /.  448 

^sculapius,  220,  7 

iEtna,  152,  4 

af,  97 

afiinis,  390 

agcora,  162 

age,  398 

agere,  Comp,  of  992,  997 

agnatus,/.  457 

agnomen,  990 

-ag«n-  (agin),  845 

ah,  999 

ahenus,  830 

Aiax,  129,  2,  d'f  p.  240 

ajo,   129,  2,  d\    201,  5; 

240 
-aio-.  Prop,  «.,  951 
aire,  airid,  467 
Aisclapi,  259,  ii.  2 
ala,  871 
alapa,  no,  3 
Alcumena,  200;  476,  c 
Alexandrea,  229,  li. 
-511-,  880 

aliae,  dot.  gen.^  373 
alienigenus,  91^6 
■alio-,  938 
alioqvi,  168,  4 
alis,  373 
alituum,  444 
alius,  373 
aliuta,  5 10 


-alio-,  868 

-alo-,  871 

alsia,  /.  240 
alterse,  dat.^  372 
alticinctus,  998 
alveo,  232,  3 
amanuensis,  815,  i 
amb-,^.  382,  388 
ambire,  730 
ambulare,  comp.  of  993 
.amentum,  792 
amicui,  p.  240 
amphorum,  364 
amplus,  70 
ampsancti,  70 
amurca,  219,  3 
anceps, /.  382 
ancile,  882,  2 
Androgeos,  478 
-fineo-,  923 
angina,  824,  c 
angvimanus,  39  c 
angvisj  126,  3 
angustus,  201,  3 ;  7^9 
-ano-,  830 
anser,  900,  2,  a 
ante-,/.  388 
ante  diem,  p,  454 
anteit,  232,  x 
antid,  160,  o 
antiqvus,  772 
Antoniaster,  889 
Anxur,  324 
aperibo,  603 
aperire,/.  25^ 
Apolones,  464 
apor=apud,  160,  iq 
applicare,/.  255 
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Aprilis,  882 

aprugnus,  826 

aput,  130 

aqvilex,/.  392 

-&r-,  897 

ar=ad,  160,  10 

aranea,  203 

arbiter,  888,  2,  a 

arcessere,  625 

-5ri-,  906 

ariete,  142 

-ario-,  942 

arfuisse,  160,  10 

Argiletum,  798 

Argos,  324 

armilustrium, /.  39a 

armisonus,  997  , 

-Jlro-,  884 

-aro-,  890 

arqvi,  395      • 

ars,  803 

artifex,  979 

arvocatos,  160,  10 

arx,  107,  2 

assus,  787 ;  Pref.  p»  Ixv 

-astSro-,  889 

-astro-,  889 

-&t-,  804 

•at-,  809 

atavus,/»  382 

Atho,  478,  4 

-ftti-,  809 

-atlco-,  770 

-atm,  878 

-ato-,  796 

attat,  999 

-atu-,  801 

au-  (for  ab),  78,  3 

auceps,/.  391 

ave   (have),  /.    24 1  j   /. 

81,  n. 
augur,  /.  392 
-auUo-,  868 
-aulo-,  871 
aurei,  aurea,  232 
-auro--,  891 
aurora,  8qi 
ausculari,  250,  4 
ausim,  620 
auspex,/.  393 
auxilium,  937 


axilla,  870,  2,  b 
Azabenico,  195 

b-,  752 

baboe,  999 

Bacas,  106 

balbus,  i74>  3 

balneae,  369,  922 

barbarus,  741,  i 

bellipotens,  997 

Bellius,  76 

bellum,  76 

Beneventum,  90,  3 

benevoluB,  997 

benignus,  997 

-bSr-,  901 

-bfiri-,  901 

-bgro-,  886 

besj/.  447 

Besbius,  72  ;  Bref,  p.  xlii 

betere,  91,  3 

■bi-,  752 

bi-,  Comp^  of,^%*i 

bibere,  741,  2 

bidental,  880,  2,  b 

bifidus,  997 

biga,  987 

bigatus,/.  445 

-blli-,  876 

-bio-.  Prop.  nameSf  945 

bipartitus,  998 

bis,  76 

bisulcus,  997 

-bo-,  751 

bonus,  76 

bos,  392 

bovare,  209 

boverum,  469 

-bii-,  901 

-brio-,  941 

-bro-,  886,  Pre/,  p.  xlvi 

Bruges,  74 

bruraa,  753,  2,  b 

bubile,  76 

bubulcus,  771 

-btilo-,  861 

buris,  897 

Burrus,  74 

bustirapus,  p,  393 

Buxentum,  791. 

buxus,  322 


c,   sound  of,    104,  sqq.y 

Pref,p»  xlvii 
-C-,  776 

caedere,  Comp,  of,  991 
csenum,  121 
c«ruleus,  176,  7 
ca;stus,  800 
calamltas,  810 
calare,  Comp,  of,  994 
calecandam, /.  425 
calefacere,  994 
calx,  *  heel,  174,  2 
cancellare,  957 
canere,  Comp.  of  p.  395 
c&nis,  448 
canterius,  181,  3 
capere,  Comp,  of  391,395 
capessere,  025 
carnifex,  997 
camivorus, /.  393 
c&ro,  449 

casmena,  183,  j,cl 
castra,  330,  /;  888,  «,  c 
castrare,  970 
dtv6,  279 
cavi,  669 
caupo,  851 
causarius,  942,  1 
caussa,  /.  58,  n. 

-ce,  374.  375 
cSdo,  p.  242 
celatilm,  365,  e 
celer,  430 
Celeres,  900 
celsitudo,  847 
celsus,  787,  b 
censento,  586 
censere,  Pref  p.  Ixv 
centenus,  823 
centesima,  p.  450 
-cento-,  795 
centum,  794 
centum-,  Comp,  of^^ 
centuria,  940 
centussis,/.  385 
cerdo,  851 
cerritus,  799 
cervus,  761,  2,  a 
cerus,  843 
cesna,  836 
cesor,  168 
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ceteroqvi,  168,  4 
cette,  150;  /.  24  a 
chirograiis,  98 
chommoda,  152 
choronas,  133 
-ci-,  776 

cieo,  240,  2 ;  p,  242 
-dna-,  verbs ^  967 
cincinnus,  741 
cinefactus,  994 
cinerarius,  ^42,  2,  a 
ciniflo,/.  392 
-cinio,  936 
-cino*,  840 
-cio-,  930 

-cio-,  Prop.  nanieSi  946 
-cion,  853 
circlus,  225 

circum-,  Conip,  oj^  p,  283 
civis,  765 
civitas,  445 
clanculum,  862,  i 
Claudi,  193,  5,  b 
Claudius,  944 
clepere, /.  242 
-cio-,  862 
cloaca,  773 
cludus,  221,  2 
cluere,  /.  243 ;  §  773 
clupeus,  224,  I 
Clutemestra,  54 
CO-  (/or  com),  86,  4 
-co-,  767 
codes,  805 
coepi,/.  243 
cognatus,  Fref.p.  Ixxx 
colere,  Comp,  o/p,  391 
collega,  175 
coUiqvise,  228,  4 
columen,  225 ;  850^  b 
c&lus,  398 

com-,  Comp.  0/,  p.  388 
comestum,  Pre/,  p.  Ixiii 
comissari,  189,  ii.  3 
comminus, /.  382 
commodus,/.  389 
compectum,/.  253 
compilare,  971 
compluria,  432 
conclave,  /.  389 
concubium, /.  453 


condicio,  no,  4 
confestim,  p.  220,  n. 
conlega,  175;  /.  382 
conqviniscere,  63 1 ;  635 
consentis  (dii),  807 
consobrinus,  p.  457 
conticinium,  p,  453 
contio,  no,  4 
contubernium, /.  382 
contumelia,  937 
conubium,  142 
conventicium,  931 
convicium,  184 
Coos,  478,  4 
coplata,  225 
corcodilus,  184,  4 
corculum,  862,  2,  c 
corium,  209,  2 
cors,  134;  802 
cos,  /.  461 
-c5so,  814 
cosol,  86,  4 
Cossus,  788,  a 
cotta,  781 
crapula,  219,  2 
creduas,  589 
creduis,  589 

crepare,  Comp.  0/  p,  39 1 
crepida,  502 
crepundia,  933 
creterra,  507 
-cri-,  902 
-cro-,  887 
Ctesipho,  496 
-cto-,  790 
-CU-,  776 
cui,  222 

cuium,  379 ;  383 
cujus,  cujum,  379 
GuUeus,  219,  3 
culmen,  850,  b 
-cnlo-,  862 
culter,  888,  2,  a 
cunae,  835 
cunctus,  941,  b 
-cundo-,  820 
cuniculus, /.  324 
cuppedo,  848 
cur,  539 
cura,  892 
curia,  94,  2 


curulis,  881 
curvus,  761,  I 

d  /na/t  sound  0/  Pre/, 

/.  Ivi 

-d-,  822 

damma,  835 

damnas,  445 

damnum,  825 

dampnum,  70 

Danuvius,  72 

dare,  Comp.  0/24^;  $gi; 

395 
datatim,  534 

de-,  Comp.  0/  p.  3S2,  389 

decern,  987 

declivis,/.  389 

decrepitus,  787 

decumanus,  830 

dede=dedit,  152,  5,  ^ 

dedecorus,  p.  389 

dedro,  213,  i 

deferbui,  76 

degener,/.  389 

dehiiic,  136,  3 

dei,  deis,  345 

dein,  232,  2 

delere,/.  249 

delirare,  p.  389 

demum,  754 

dentum,  419 

denuo,  511,2 

desii,  662 ;  /.  259 

deus,  345 

dexter,  347 

di-,  comp.  o/fp.  382 

-di-,  821 

Diana,  287,  i,  e;  831 

Dibus,  368,  b 

die,  582 

dlca,  369 

dice,  86,  i;  600 

dicere,  Comp.  c/p.  391 ; 

395 
dicio,  no,  4 

dice,  355 
Dido,  481 
dies,  357,  360 
Diespiter,  989 
differtus,/.  244 
dimidium, /.  244 
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-dio>  Prop,  names^  947 
Diove,  465 
dirimere,  184,  3 
diribitor,  908,  b 
dirrumptum,  ^.  257 
disertus,  787 
dispennite,  166 
dispessum,  />•  253 
dissicSre,  144 
distennite,  166 
distingvere,  149,  2 
diutumus,  827 
dixti,  663 
-do-,  816 

domicilium,  92  q,  c 
domos,  gen.f  463 
domus,  394 
-dCn-  (din),  846 
donee,  528 
dormire,  209,  3 
-dro-,  889 
Pnisus,  155 
-du-,/.  386 
dubius,  926 
Duellius,  76 
duellum,  76 
duelonai, /.  419 
duim,  589 
dvis,  76 

duo,  inflexions  of,  p.  442 
dulcis,  176,  3 
-dum,  528 
dumus,  193 
dupondius, /.  245 

e,  sound  o/t  Pref,  p,  Ixix 

e,  Comp.  of,  pp.  383,  389 

-eba-,  iniperf.  ind.  607 

-Sbundo-,  818 

-€c-  ^Ic),  777 

-ec-,  780 

ec  (  =  ex),  542 

ecastor,  p.  398 

ecce,/.  398 

eccere,  p.  398 

ecqvis,  381 

ecurria,  940 

eois,  350 

-fed-  (W),  822 

-ed-,  822 

edepol,/.  398 


SdSre,  729,  732 
edim,  589 
-Sd5n-  (edin),  848 
-Sdtdo-,  865 
efFutire,  974 
egelidus,/  383 
egestas,  811 
Egnatia,  Pref.  /.  Ixxxi 
egregius,/.  389 
ehem,  999 
eho,  999 

ei,  377 

ei,  inierj.,p.  397 

eia,  999 

eicit,  144 

-eio-,  943 

-eio-.  Prop,  names,  95 1 

eius,  as  monosylL^  232,  2 

elefantus,  98 

elementa,  792 

elephas,  495 

-eli-,  881 

-elio-,  939 

elixus,  787 

-ello-,  869 

-elltdo-,  ii66 

-eio-  (ello),  872 

elogium,  929,  d 

tm,pron.,p.  377 

em,  interj.^pp,  397,  398 

eminus,  /.  382 

emptus,  151,  4 

en,  inter j.yp,  398 

-6n-,  849 

-Sn-  (In),  849 

-endo-,  817 

endo,  ^<f/).,  513 

enim,  532 

enixa,/.  251 

•5no-,  836 

-ensi-,  815 

-enti-,  807 

-entio-,  953 

ento,  791 

-eo-,  919 

eodem,  232,  3 

eous,  229 

eqvidem,  531 

eqvos,  350 

-fir-,  900 

-?r-  (for  Ss),  914 


-«r-  (y&rls),  915 

er,  920 

Sra  (hera),  885 

erciscundae,  618 

-6re-,  imperf.  subj,^  609 

erebum,  485 

erepsemus,  663 

-6ri-,  900 

•erim,  &c,  592 

-emo-,  828 

-Sro-,  885 

-§ro-,  894 

erudire,  974,  (4) 

-grant,  perf.,  577 

-Ss-  (8r),  914 

es,  567 ;  720 

esca,  767,  2,  b 

escit,  722 

esi,  670 

-6sXmo-,  758 

est,  151,  2;  711 

-estSt-,  811 

-estfiri-,  904 

-esto-,  789 

-estri-,  904 

estod,/.  190,  n, 

estur,  732 

esurire,  976 

-6t-,  8P4 

-St-  (!t),  805 

et,  535 
-8ti-,  812 
-fito-,  798 
eugepse,/.  398 
examen,  850,  b 
excellui,/.  242 
exemplum,  70 
exest,  732 
eximius,  926 
exosns,  /.  252 
expergiscor, /.  257 
experiri,  p.  254 
expilare,  97 1 
exsecrari,/.  389 
exta,  788,  c 
extemporalis, /.  389 
extinxem,  663 
extorris,  234,  5 
exuere,  972 
exuviae,  928,  a 
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fabrefactu3,  997 
fabmm,^<»f.  //.,  365 
facere,  Comp,  of,  pp,  391, 

395 ;  §  994 
facessere,  625 
facie,  357,  c,  360^  b 
facii,  360,  c 
factu,  397 
fsenisex,/.  393 
fagus,  99,  a 
fallere,  99,  1 
fames,  99,  4;  412 
fami,  360 
familia,  928,  b 
famul,  346 
far,  455 
farcire,  99,  2 
fari,  p.  246 
-fariam,  516 
fas,  459 
fastus,  396 
fatur,/.  246 
faxem,  663 
faxo,  620 
febricitare,  965 
febris,  901 
fecid,  158 
fel,  99,  4 
femur,  454 
fendere,  99,  6 
fera,  99,  0 
feralia,/.  335 
ferire,  /.  220,  n» 
ferre,  235 
ferre,   Camp,  of,  245 ;  /. 

391 
festus,  704,  note 

fetialis,  no,  4 

fictus  (from  figo),/.  245 

ficus,  395 

fidei,  357,  ^;  360,  a 

iidejubere,  982 

fidere,  Comp,  of  p.  395 

fides,  240,  4 ;  42 1 

fidi,  357,  d;  360,  e 

fidicen,  997 

fingere,  99,  6 

fio,  729 

-fio-.  Prop,  namesy  946 

flamen,  129,  2,  ^;  850,  a 

flamonium,  ^34 


Flavius,  90,  3 

fluere,  99,  2 

fluere,  Comp,  of  p,  395 

-fo-,  766 

focaneus,  933 

fodfire,  Comp,  of  p.  392 

foedifragus, /.  392 

foras,  foils,  884 

forctus,  134,  3 

forda,  134,  3 

fordeum,  134,  3 

fordicidia,  929,  ^ 

forls,  99,  6 

formido,  848 

formonsus,  168 

fortis,  802 

fortuitus,  799 

forus,  884 

fragosus,  813 

frangere,  Comp,  of  p.  392 

fraudare,  Comp,  of  p,  392 

fraus,  421 

fremere,  99,  3 

frenum,  99,  4 

fretense,  815 

frStus=fr6tum,  396 

frStus,  692 

friare,  99,  4 

fricare,  Comp,  ofp,  392 

frivolaria,  942,  2,  b 

frivolus,  856 

fros,  421 

frudare,  221,  2 

frunisci,  63 1 ;  /.  246 

frui, /.  246 

frustra,  <)09 

frutectum,  790 

fnix,  442 

fuam,  722 

fugere,  Cor^p.  ofp,  392 

Fulviaster,  889 

Fulvius,  218,  2 

fiimus,  99,  6 

funda,  99)  2;  817,  2 

fungus,  99,  2;  193,  I 

funis,  99,  4 

furere,  /.  246 

furfur,  899 

futtilis,  220,  2;  878 

fuvi,  723 


Gains,  139 

gallinacius,  920 

Gavins,  945 

gaudere,  126,  « 

geln,  398 

genitum,  696 

-gento-,  795 

genninus,  838,  a 

gerere,  Comp.  of  392 

gerrae,  883 

-gi-,  784 

gignere,  628 

ginnns,  824 

-glno-,  826 

-ginta,  794 

-ginti,  794 

-gio-.  Prop,  names,  946 

glans,  821 

glaucumam,  491 

gloria,  127 

glos,./.  457 

gn,  Pref.  pp,  Ivii,  Ixxix 

Gnseus,  129,  3 

gnaruris,  909 

-gneo-,  922 

-gno-,  826 

-go-,  783 
-g6n-  (gin),  845 
gramen,  850,  b 
grandiloqvus, /.  391 
grando,  126, '3 
grates,  418 
gratis,  367 ;  418 
gratus,  126,  3 
grus,  39« 
gryphi,  489 
-gvi-,  784 
gula,  859 
■gvo-,  783 
gurdus,  816 
gurgulio,  741,  I ;  85* 
gurgustium,  932,  c 

hactenus,  509 
haerere,  Prefp,  bcv 
hamspex,  130,  4;  p.  393 
hand, 160,  11 
have  (ave),  p,  241 
hausums,  /.   247;    Pref 
p,  Ixv 
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haut,  150 
hebes,  417 
liei,  /.  397 
heia,  999 
hem,  999 
herba,  230,  4 
hercle,/.  39S 
Herennius,  948 
heri,  here,  524*  3 
heus,  999 
-hi-,  785 
hiberaus,  86,  5 
hibus,  377 
hiemps,  70;  19a,  a 
hinnus,  824 
hir,  134 

hisce,  mm..,  363,  376 
hiscere,  638 
-ho-,  785 
hoc,  160^  II 
homicida,  p,  389 
homo,  449 
horctus,  I34»  3 
horda,  134 
horitur,  237,  «• 
hornus,  823 
horrificus,  p.  391 
horrisonus, /.  393 
horsum,  512 
hospitium,  ^im.,/>  150 
hostire,  974,  (4) 
hui,  999 
huic,  222 
humi,  134,  3 

jacSre,  in  compos,,  144 

-iftco-,  775 

jam,  141,  3 

-iSno-,  832 

Janus,  143,  I 

ibo,  603 

-Ybundo,  818    ■ 

!bus,  377 

-Ic-  {Jor  6c),  777 

-Ic-,  778 

-Ic-,  781 

-left-  {verbs)  i  962 

iccirco,  109,  i 

-Ici',  781 

r4cio-,  93Q 

-icio-,  930 


ico  (icio),  p.  247 
-Ico-,  768 
-XCO-,  774 
-ictilQso,  814 
identidem,  531 
idoneus,  924 
-idfin-  (idXn),  848 
iecit,  p.  247 ;  cf.  14 
jScur,  250,  2 ;  454 
-i5no-,  837 
-iensi-,  815 
-ier,  infin.f  614,  615 
ignoscere,  984 
ignoturus,  p.  251 
-igan-  (igXn),  845 
-lift  (vefbs),  968 
-UftgOn  (Uagln),  845 
-llgno-,  837 

-ni,  875 

-ili-,  882 

ilicet,  982,  a 

ilico,  511,  (i) 

-ilio-,  939 

-ills-  {verbs)  f  968 

ille,  373 

illico,  see  ilico 

illim,  532 

illius,  373 

-illo-,  870 

-illtdo,  866 

-Ho-,  867 

-ilo,  873 

imago,  843 

imbuere,  972 

immanis,  843 

immo,  85,  I  ;    511 

immunis,  /.  383 

-Imo-,  754 

impete,  443 

in  {for  is-ne),  193,  « 

in-,  Comp.ojfyp.  383;  389 

in-  •=  *  «?/,*  Comp.  of,  p, 

381 ;  383 

incessere,  625 
inchoare,  136,  3 
inclle,  882,  2,  b 
incohare,  136,  3 
incolumis,  209,  2  5  p.  383 
indagare,  970 
indago,  845 
indigena,  985 


mdo,  prep.i  p,  381 
indoles,  985 
indultum,/.  247 
industria,  985 
indutise,  i  lo,  4 
-Infir,  905 
infandus,  984,  c 
infera,/.  424 
infestus, /.  220,  n 
infit,/.  245 
infitias,  369;  928,  a 
ingenium,  929,  a 
ingens,  /.  383 
ingenuus,  762,  i,  a 
ingluvies,/.  389 
-Ino-,  823,  824 
-ino-,  838,  839 
inqvam,/.  248 
inqvilinus,  839 
-inqvo-,  772 
instaurare,  971 
instigare,  971 
inter-,  Comp.  of,  p,  383 
intercus,  443,  990 
interdius,  513 
interduim,  589 
interduo,/.  191,  m. 
intemuntius, /.  381 
interpolis, /.  381 
interpres,/.  381 
interrex,/.  389 
intertrimentum, /}.  381 
intrinsecus,  532 
invitus,  787 
-io-,  926 — 9?9 
-i5n-,  852 
-iSr  {for  iSs),  917 
-iOs-,  917 
-iSso-,  814 
Jovis,  39« 
Joum,  469 
ipsimus,  754 
-iqvo-,  772 
-Iro-,  895 
-iro-,  889 
irritus,  787 
-Is-  (8r),  914 
-isstimo-,  755 
istimodi,  373 
-It-  (for  -6t-),  805 
It,  663 
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-5tta-  iperbs),  965 
-itano-,  833 
iter,  900 
iterum,  888 
-iti-,  8n 
itidem,  524,  i 
-We-,  932,  b  (3) 
-ito-,  799 
jubere,  76 
juglans,  989 
jugulae,  859 
jugum,  141,  2 
jumentum,  792 
Juppiter,  141,  2 
-ivo-,  763 
jurgare,  997 
jurisconsultus,  983,  c 
jus,  141,  2 
jus,  141 ;  918 
jusjurandum,  983,  b 
justitium,/.  393 

Kalendae,  817 
Kalendarium,  942 
Kastorus,  213,  6 ;  /.  426 

-1-,  874 

Labici,  Pref.  p.  xlii 
labor,  75,  3 
lac,  176,  3;  418 
lacruma,  174,  4 
lact,  418 
lactare,  964 
lacns,  394,  776 
lagoena,  208,  ii.  % 
lamentum,  176,  3 
lana,  203 
lapicidinae,/.  391 
laqvear,  900 
larua,  94,  2 
lases,  183,  X,  a 
latro,  851 

lavSre,  Pref.  p,  xcix 
Lavici,  Pref.  p.  xlii 
laurus,  398 
laus,  446 
lautia,  93«,  Cy  % 
-Ico-,  771 

lectistemium,/.  393 
legere,  Comp.  of^p.  392 
lenibo,  603 


-lenti-,  807,  ^«, 
-leo-,  925 
lessus,  800 
levasso,  622 
levir,  174,  3 

-H-,  874 
lft>er,  886,  2,  a 
libet,/,  249 
libripens,/.  393 
licere,  liceri,/.  249 
licet,/.  249 
-Wco-,  771 

lien,  423 

-Umo-,  756 

limus,  110 

-lino-,  841 

-lio-,  937 

-lio-,  Prop,  names y  949 

liqvefacere,  994 

liqvidus,  243,  i 

lis,  152;  176,  3 

litigare,  992 

littera,  888,  2,  b 

-I0-,  855 

loculi,  330 

locuples,  812 

locus,  152;  176,  3;  369 

loidos,/.  427 

loqvi,  Cantp,_  of,  p,  392 

-I0S0-,  814 

lucrifacere,  983,  $ 

lucrum,  887 

ludificare,  993 

lugubris,  901 

lupus,  66i  5 

lustrare,  Comp.  oft  p.  392 

lustrum,  888,  2,  c 

luxuries,  343 

-m-,  759 
Maarco,/.  429 
machina,  239,  ii,  3 
macilentus,  798 
mactare,  964 
macte,  516 
mactus,  787 
Maiia,  137 

mala,  871 ;  ^  870,  2,  b 
maledicus,  997 
malevolus,  997 
m^Ug,  201,  3 


mandare,  970;  997 
mane,  423 
manipulus,  860 
manufestus,  998 
manupretium,  989 
Marcipor,  456 
Marcus,  767,  a 
mare,  429 
martulus,  p,  324 
massa,  189,  c 
matertera,  888,  2,  b 
Matho,  132 
maxilla,/.  870,  2,  b 
med,  385 
mediastinus,  840 
Medientius,  195 
medius,  330,  2 
medius  fidius,  /.  398 
mehercules, /.  398 
mel,  453 
melos,  485 
memini,/.  249 
Memmiadse,  475,  € 
memor,  429 
-mSn-  (mln),  850 
mens,  230,  2 
menstruus,  762 
mensum,  gen,  pL,  460 
mentiri,  974 
^mento-,  792 
mercennarius,  160,  4 
mercules,  136,  3 
mereri,  734 

mereta,/,  425;  cf,  693 
mereto,^,  423 
merges,  805' 
meridies,  988 
mers,  414 
mertare,  191,  3 
messui,/.  212,  n.;  250 
-mgt,  389 
-m&t-  (mlt),  806 
metus,  396 
Mezentius,  189,  3 
mi,  345 
-mi-,  759 
mille,/.  442 
millia,  177,  i 
miluus,  94,  2 
-mini  {in  verbs),  571 
-mlno-,  825 
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-mlno  {imperative) i  587 
Minoidi,  500 
-mio,  Prop,  nofnes^  945 
mis,  386 
misereri, />.  350 
mitigare,  993 
mixtum,  700 
-mnio-,  934 
-mno,  835 
-mo-,  753 
modestus,  789 
molas,  356,  b 
molestus,  789 
monSta,  798 
-mOnio-,  935 
monstrum,  888,  9,  c 
monstruosus,  814 
moralis,  880 
mordicus,  543 
morigenis,  p.  392 
mostellaria,  168,  3,  c 
mucus,  i%o,  I ;  767,  a,  a 
Mulciber,  455 
mulgere,  Comp.of,p,  393 
muliebris,  185,  2 
multifidus,  997 
multimodis,  983 
multo,  Comp,  of,  98S 
mundus,  817 
munia,  458 

municipium,  gen.^p,  150 
munis,  423 
musca,  767,  2,  b 
muscipulimi,  858 
mutare,  211,  3 
mutilus,  867 
mutus,  787 
myrtus,  396 

nsevtts,  761,  2,  a 
nanciam, /.  251 
nascor,  129,  3 
nassitema,  829 
nasturtiumi  iiOi  2 
nasutus,  797 
nauci,  369 
nausea,  239,  iL  2> 
-ndio-,  933 
ne-,  Comp.  of,  984 
nB  {not  nse),  523 
necesse,  432 ;  800 


necessus,  432 
nefandus,  984,  e 
nefas,  459 
nefrens,  p,  381 
negare,  127 
neglS^,/.  249 
negotium,  no,  4 
nemine,  373 
nempe,  517 
-neo",  922 
nepos,  811 
Neptunus,  835 
neqveuntis,  616 
neqviter,  733 
NSro,  165;  851 
nevis,  728 
nexui,/.  251 
nf,  effect  of,  167 ;  r/I  Pre/, 

p.  lix 
-ni-,  843 
nihilum,  369 
ninguit,  632 
-nio-,  934 

-nio-,  Prop,  names,  948 
nisi,  524 
nitela,  160,  4 
nitor,  997 
-no-,  823,  824 
noctivagus,  997 
noenum,  86,  2 
non,  528 
nonaginta,  794 
nonvls,  728 
nSnus,  754 
-nOr-  (/ornCs),  911 
-norma,  753,  2,  b 
-n5s-  (n5r),  911 
novem,  209,  4 
noxior,/.  436 
ns,  effect  of,  Pref  p.  lix ; 

§187 
nucerum,  460 

nucifrangibufa,  861 

nudius    tertius,   /.   380; 

§  983,  3 
nuUius,  372 

numero,  511,  (i) 

nundinae,  211,  3;  /.  386 

nuntius,  no,  4;  932 

nurus,  896 

mitiqvam,  524 


nutridus,  927 

o,  sound  of,  Pref,  pp.  box, 

sqq. 
ob-,  Comp.  of,  pp,  381; 

389 
obesus,  787 

obinunt,  631 

obiter,  541 

obliqvus,  772  ;  /•  383 

obnoxius,  p.  389 

obsecrare,  990 

obstipui,  224,  I 

obstipus,/.  383 

occasus,  735 

occipitium, /.  383 

ocellus,  231,  2 

-5ci-,  780 

-5d-,  822 

odi,/.  252 

odivi,/.  252 

odor,  916 

oe,  sound  of  Pref.  p.  Ixxv 

CEdipus,  499 

-oeno-,  834 

officina,  839,  b 

oflficium,  929,  a 

ohe,  279;  287,  I,  e\  999 

oino,  86,  2 

oitile,  264,  1 ;  427 

-dlS-  {verbs),  968 

51at,/.  252 

ttlere,/.  252 

olim,  532 

-Olio-,  939 

oUa,  250,  I 

-0II0-,  868 

-5I0-,  856 

-5I0-,  871 

omnipotens,  997 

-dn-  (In),  844 

-On-,  851 

-Oneo-,  924 

-Ono,  834 

onyx,  323 

opifex,/.  391 

opiparus,  p.  393 

oportet,/.  252,  §973 

oportunus,  78,  4 

oppido,  511,  (i) 

opportunus, /.  389 
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opprobare, /.  389 
ops,  437 
optimus,  757 
-»r-,  8q8 

-8r-  {/or  -tts-),  910 
-Or-  {for  -6s-),  916 
-Or-,  907 
orcinianus,  832 
ordia  prima,  982,  e 
orlmur,  Sac,  p.  251 
-5ro-,  884 
-Oro-,  891 
orum,  250,  I 
-8s-  (8r),  910    • 
-Os-  (Or),  916 
oscen,  997 
-Oso-,  813 
ossuum,  398 
Ostia,  932,  2,  b 
osus,  735 
-Ot-,  804 
-Ot-,  911 
Otho,  132 
-Oti-,  811 
otium,  no,  4 
-Oto-,  797 
ovis,  318 

-P-,  750 
pacisci,  /.  253 

pselex,  777 

paeninsula,  983 

paenitet,  /.  253 

falam,  526 
alatinus,  838,  b 
palatium,  932,  r,  (2) 

Palatum,  p.  358 
'ampilus,  65 
pangere,/.  253 
panis,  423 
pannucius,  921 

?aDus,  824 
apirius,  65 
Fapisius,  183 

?arare,  Comp.  of  p. 
arcse,  767,  2,  b 
parSre,  Comp.  of  p, 

395 

?anetinae,  839,  b 
'arilia,  176,  7 
paxricida,/.  391 


393 
393) 


parsimonia,  935 
partei,  466 
partus,  464 
pascere,  635 
passus,/.  451 
paterfamilias,  356,  3 
patricius,  no,  4 
Patricoles,  208 
patrimus,  753 
-pe,  121,  4 
peculium,  937 
pecunia,  934 
pediseqvus,  p.  393 
pejerare,  143,  1 
pejor,  143,  I 
pelage,  485 
pelagus,  338 
pelex,  777 

pend6re,  Comp,  of  p.  393 
pfinitus,  544 
penna,  824,  c 
penu,  398 

per,  Comp.  of  p.  i^Ai  389 
peraccommodatus,  384 
percepset,  663 
perdere,  in  pass.,  /.  244 
perduellis, /.  389 
perduint,  589 
perendinus,  823 
peritus,/.  254 
perjurus, /.  389 
permities,  340 
peropus,  /.  384 
perosus,  /.  252 
perperam,  526 
Perses,  482 
pertica,//.  45»>  45^ 
pessimus,  757 
pessum  dare,  369 ;  788,  c 
pestis,  803 

petere,  Comp.  of  p.  393 
I  petit,  662 
petulans,  808 
-pho-,  750 
phui,  999 
phy,  999 

-pi-,  750 
pictura,  240,  4 

piget,/.  254 

pipus,  458 

piissimus,  p.  436 


Pilonices,  65 
pilumnoe,  264,  3;  361 
pinguis,  240,  5 
pinus,  1 10,  I ;  398 ;  839, 

b 
-pic-.  Prop,  names,  945 
Pira^ea,/.  166,  n 
pirata,  239,  ii.,  4 
pitvita,  98 
platea,  919,  2.  b 
plaustrum,  88S,  2,  e 
plebei,  357;  360 
plebi,  357,  d 
pleps,  78,  411 
plerique,  754 ;  894 
-plo-,  860 
plus,  /.  432 
-po-,  750 
pel,/.  398 
Pollio,  177 
Pompei,  139;  353 
Pompeius,  138 
pondo,  369 
pone,  522 
pono,  185,  I 
Poplicola,  992 
poplce,  358,  3^1 
-por,  94,  3 ;  356 
porca,  767,  2,  b 
porricfire,  p.  247;  Pref 

p.  Ixix,  n. 
Porsena,  824,  b',  Prefp, 

Ixix,  n. 
portus,  209,  2 
posivi,  /.  255 
posse,  Comp.  of  p.  395 
post,  535 

post,  Comp.  of  p,  390 
postliminium,  929,  c 
postmodum,  528 
postus,  245,  I 
potestas,  811 
potiri,/.  255 
potis,  poti,  209,  2;  407; 

7^5 
potivi, /.  255 

potui,  725 

prae,/.  381,  384;  390 

prsebere,/.  247 

praecordia, /.  390 

prseditus,  /•  243 
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praedium,  gig 
praefica,  985 
prsefiscini,  524 
praemium,  979,  a 
praeposterus, /.  384 
praerat,  725 
praes,  446 
praesepe,  410 
praesertim,  533 
proestare,  /.  260 
pransus,  735 
prehendere,  230,  3 
prelum,  176,  1 
priraigenus,  997 
primipara,  997 
primo-,  Cofnp.  of^  p.  386 
prior,  neut.f  460 
privilegium,  988 
priviguus,  826 
pro,  160,  8 
pro-,    Comp,  of,  p.  384 ; 

/•  390 
proavus,/.  384 

probeat,  211,  3 

procus,  234,  5 

prod,  1 6c,  8 

prodigium,  929,  d 

profanus,  p.  390 

profecto,  511,  (i) 

profestus,  /.  390 

profligare,/.  246 

progener,  p.  384 

proh,  999 

prohibessit,  619,  622 

proin,  211,  2 

proles,  426 

promisee,  515 

promulsis,  822 

promunturium,  940 

pronuba,  985 

propago,  160,  8 

propalam,  /.  384 

propediem,  529 

propellere,  160,  8 

propemodo,  511,  (i)* 

propemodum,  528 

propinare,  160,  8 

prora,  891,/.  340 

?rosa,  185,  i;  211 
rosepnais,  356,  a 
prosperusy/.  390 


proteliim, /.  384 
proverbium,  929,  c 
proximus,  754 
-pse,  378 
-pte,  389 
publicus,  69 
Publipor,  94,  3 
Publius,  69 
pudet,/.  256 
puer,  315 
puere,  347 
puerpera,/.  393 
pulcros,  132 
puleium,  929,  b 
pulex,  174,  2 
-ptilo-,  860 
pultare,  191,  3 
pungere,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 
pusula,  pustula,  859 ;  Pref, 

p.  Ixv 
putare,  964 
puteal,/.  334 
putrefacere,  994 
putus,  787 

qvadr-,  Comp.  of  p,  386 
qvadriduum,  184,  2 
quadrifidus,  997 
qvadrupes,  446 
qvadruplari,  958 
qvaeso,/.  256 
quamde,  522 
qvase,  234,  6 
qvasi,  524,  i 
qveo,  733 
qvercus,  395 
qverqvetum,  119 
qvi,  abl.,  379,  383 
qvi,  adj.^  380 
qvid,  383 
qvies,  240,  4 
qvilibet,  995 
qvinc-,  Comp.  of  p.  386 
qvindecimaere, /.  449 
qvinqvatrus,  902 
qvinqve,  118,  2 
Qvintilius,  90,  2 
qvipiam,  382 
qvippe,  517 
qviqvi,  38a 
qvis,  379 


qvisqviliae,  741,  a 
qvitus,  733 
qvivis,  995 
-qvo-,  767 
qvocirca,  160,  il 
qvod,  536 
qvoiei,  379 
qvom,  528 
qvondam,  528 
qvum,  108,  4 

r  whispered,  Pref,  p,  Iviii 

-r-,  897 

rabula,  859 

Rabuleius,  951 

rana,  831 

rapere,  Comp,  of  p.  393, 

395 
rarefacere,  994 

ration!,  467 
ravus,  761 
-rco-,  771 
reapse,  373 
reatus,  801 
recido,  160,  6 
recipie,  86,  i 
reciprocus,  767 
recuperare,  971 
recuperatores, /.  346 
red,  160,  6 
reddibo,  604 
redivivus,  763 
reducere,  160,  6 
reduvia,  928,  a 
refert,  /.  245 
regificus,  996 
regifugium,  906 

rei,  359»^;  3w>>  ^ 
reice,  144 

reiculus,  862 

religio,  160,  6 

reliqvid,  158 

reliqvus,  118,  2;  160^  6 

rem  ulcus,  771 

repperi,  160,  6 

repraesentare,  960 

repudium,  929,  a 

reqvies,  445 

res,  343,  357,  360 

restibilis,  876 

-ri-,  897 
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•rfco-,  771 
rigare,  240,  3 
-rimo-,  756 
-no-,  940 

-rio-.  Prop,  names^  950 
rivus,  761 
-ro-,  883 
Roma,  753 
rosmarinus, /.  380 
-ni-,  896 
rudimentum,  791 
ruiiis,  99,  6 
runcina,  824,  c 
ruta,/.  257 

-sa-  {;verbs)y  964 
sacerdos,/.  391 
sacrilegus, /.  393 
sacrosanctus,  998;  Pref. 

p,  xxi 
sseculam,  /.  325 
saepes,  dd^  5 
sagum,  783 
Saguntum,  126,  4 
sal,  453 
salix,  201,  3 
salve,/.  257 
salus,  811 
salvus,  761 
sam,  sas,  377 
Samnium,  78 
sangvis,  449 
Saranus,  830,  c 
satago,/.  240 
satias,  445 
satis,  545 
Satumas,  828 
saxatilis,  879 
-sc-  {^erbs)^  978 
scabellum,  870,  2,  r 
scalse,  871 

scalpere,  Comp,  of^  p,  393 
scalpurire,  977 
scamnum,  78 
schema,  492 
schSmasin,  492 
scibam,  607 
scibo,  603 
sdcidi,/.  258 
scindere,  240,  4 
Scipiadas,  475,  c 


scriptulum,  858 
scriptura,  893,  2   . 
scrupulum,  858 
scHtula,  858 

scutula  or  scytale,  2 19,  2 
se-,  Comp,  o/^p.  390 
se-  (sex),  Comp,  of ^  p.  387 
secare,  Comp.  of  p,  393 
sector,/.  347 
secus,  subsi,,  912 
secus,  adv,,  543 
-secus,  532 
sed,  160,  6 ;  385 
sedulus,/.  390 
seedes,  /.  429 
segestre,  904 
seispita,  444 
sembellk,  pp,  386,  445 
semi-,  Comp,  of,  142,  2; 

/.  386 
semol,  538 
semper,  540 
senati,  399 
senatuos,  463 
senatus,  801 
senex,  449;  777 
sensiculus,  862,  2,  a 
senticetum,  798 
septem,  Comp.  of  p,  386 
septentrio,  852  . 
septuaginta,  794 
seqvester,  388 
seqvi,  Comp,  of  p,  393 
serere,  link,  182,  2 
serere,  sow,  Comp,  of  p, 

393 
Serranus,  830,  c 

serum,  230,  4 

sesqvi,  Comp.  of  p.  386 

sestertium, /.  446 

sestertius,/.  386 

set,  150 

setius,  no,  4 

seu,  518 

severus,  90,  3 

Severus,  894 

sextarius,  942,  2 

sexus,  800 

si,  524 

-si-  (for  -ti-),  802,  803 

sibe,  234,  6 ;  265,  e  \ 


-sibfli-  {for  tXbfli),  877 

sic,  524 

sicilicus,//.  448,  449 

siccus,  767 

•sicio-  {for  ticio),  931 

siem,  590;  722 

sigillaria,  906,  2 

Silanus,  830,  c 

-slli-  {for  -tlli),  878 

simia,  318;  928,  b 

simitu,  514 

simitur,  514 

simplex,  190,  3 

sin,  537 

sinciput,  109,  3 

singula,/.  448 

singuli,  use  of,  App,  />. 

V.  I,  3 
sYnistimus,  757 
-sio-.  Prop,  names,  950 
-si5n-  {for  tiOn),  854 
siremps,  542 
sis,  728 
siser,  455 
siseres,  322 
•sltft-  {verbs),  g66 
sive,  518 

-sivo-  {for  tivo),  764 
-so-  {for  to),  787,  788 
sobrinus,  839 
socer,  887 
socordia,  41 
sodes, /,  398 
solacium,  no,  4 
soldus,  245 
solere, /.  259 
solinunt,  632 
soUicitus,  998 
sollistimnm,  757 
soUus,  757^ 
solox,  779  ' 
solstitium,  /.  393 
solvere,  41 
somnus,  84 
sCna,  189,  2 
sonare, /.  260 
sonare,  Comp.  of,  p,  393  ; 

39<^ 
-sOr-  {for  tCr),  908 

sorbeo,  75,  3 

sordes,  421 
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sordi,  421 

-sOrio-  {for  tOrio),  943 

sors,  803 

sorsum,  232,  3 

sorti,  420 

sortilegus, /.  393 

sortiunto,  /.  430 

specere,  Cotnp»  of,  p,  393 

spolium,  66,  5 

spurius,  65,  2 

ss,  origin  of,  Pref.  p,  Ixii 

-SS-,  contractai  forms  in^ 

661,  663 
•sso,  futures,  &*c,  in,  619 

—-624 
8tf  inter j.,  999 
•St-,  Pref,  p,  ixii 
St  (forest),  721 
statim,  533 
stator,  908,  b 
statuere,  Comp.  of  p.  393 
statarus,/.  260 
Stella,  328 

stemere,  Comp.  of,  p,  393 
stemuere,  230,  3 
Bterqvilinium,  934 
sti=isti,  375 
-sti-,  808 

stillicidium,  177,  i;  996 
stimulus,  129,  2,  c 
stipendium,  p,  393 
stipulari,  955 
stlis,  176,  3 
strictim,  533 
strigilis,  183 
strues,  413 
struix,  781 
studere,  149 
-su-  (for  tu),  800 
sub,  68,  I 
sub-,  Comp,  of  pp,  382 ; 

384 ;  390 

sublimis,/.  390 
sublustris,  904 
suboles,/.  381 
subrupio,  204,  e 
subsellium,  p,  390 
subtilis,  113 
subula,  861 
subulcus,  771 
Subura,  892 


subus,  392 
SVC,  892 
succedaneus,  923 
succensui,/.  248 
succidia,  028,  a 
sucula,  862,  2,  b 
sucus,  107,  3 
suerisy  392 
suerunt,  94,  2 
suffibulum,  861 
suffocare,  /.  390 ;  §  960 
suffragari,  971 
suf&agium,  929,  a 
sugere,  Comp,  of,  p,  393 
-sul-,  874 

sulcare,  Comp,  of,  p,  396 
Sulla,  868 
suUaturire,  976 
sultis,  728 
summus,  754 
suovetaurilia,  991 
supellex,  878 
super,  adj,,  885,  i 
supercilium, /.  390 
superstitio,  854,  b 
suppeditare, /.  390 
supplicium,  029 
supra,  160,  6 
surgere,/.  257 
-saro-  {for  tUro),  893 
surpere,  245,  3 
surrexe,  663 
sums,  219,  I 
sus,  392 ;  400 
suspicio,  no,  4 
susum,  512 

-ta-  i^erbs),  964 
tabe,  tabo,  411 
taedet,/.  260 
talitrum,  888,  2 

talpa,  I49»  3;  349 
-tSneo-,  924 
tapeta,  418 
tarpessita,  184,  a 
-tat-,  810 
taxtax,  999 
tecina,  54 
ted,  385 
tsla,  872 
-teo-,  921 


temperi,  458 

tempestivus,  763 

templum,  859 

tenebricus,  814 

tenere,  Cotnp,  of,p,i<^i 

tennitur,  166 

tensum,  702 

ten  vis,  92,  142 

tenus  543 

-tSr-,  905 

terere,  Comp,  of,  p.  393 

tgrgs,  417 

-tSri-,  903 

temi,/.  443 

-temo-,  829 

-tSro-,  888 

terricola,/.  325 

terrigena,  996 

territorium,  ^.  363 

terui,  678 

t&nxncvQS,  pp.  445,  448 

tessera,  885 

testa,  788,  d 

testis,  803 

testu,  396 

tetini,  w7 

Thales,  494 

-ti-  (si),  802,  803 

Tiberius,  239 

-ticio-,  931 

-tiga-  {verbs),  963 

tigris,  501 

-tUi-  (sXli),  878 

-tXmo-,  757 

-tlno-,  827 

-tino-,  840 

-tio-,  932 

-tio-.  Prop,  names,  947 

-tiSn-  (sion),  854 

tis,  386 

-tlta-  {verbs),  966 

-tivo-,  764 

-to-,  786 

-to-  (so),  787,  788 

toga,  234,  5 

toli,  667     . 

tomentum,  792 

-tOr-,  908 

-terio-,  943 

torus,  149;   193 

tosillae,  168,  2^  c 
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-to,-t5te  {imperative),  584 

totae,  dat.y  37a 

totus,  371 

-tr-,  905 

trans-,  Comp.  of,p.  382; 

390 
tra^etas,  418 

trastnim,  168,  3,  c 

trepidus,  69,  2 

-tri-,  903 

tribunicius,  no,  4 

-trie-,  782 

trientabulum,  861 

trini,/.  443 

-trino-,  842 

tripudium,  929,  c 

triqvetrus,/.  387 

.  triumvir,/.  387 

-tro-,  888 

Troasin,  498 

trochlea,  925 

-tru-^  902 

tnitina,  2 1 9,  i 

tt,  instances  of,  Pref,  p. 

Ixvi 

tuatim,  534 

tuber,  455 

tubicen,  997 

-tad5n-  (tudSn),  847 

tuSri,  p.  262 

tueri,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 

-ttimo-,  757 

turgere,  149 

-tliro-  (suro),  893 

tussls,  803 

-ttit-,  8u 

tutu,  2t6 

V,  labial,  Pref  p,  xlii; 

/.  409 
vacefacere,  094 
vacillare,  909 
vacivos,  94,  2 
vae,  999 
vagire,  974 
vah,  999 
vapor,  121 
vapularis,  906,  1 
vara,  890 
varus,  884 
vSrus,  890  ;  Pref.  p.  xli 


vas  (vad-),  446 

vasa,  459 

vatum,  418 

-nceo-,  921 

-aco-,  773 

-tid-,  822 

-ad»n-  (udXn),  846 

ve-,  Comp,  of,  385 

vegetus,  p.  262 

veha,  928,  a 

vehemens,  136,  3 

vel,  538 

velificare,  p»  391 

velivolus,  997 

velle,  176.  5;  612 

velle,  Comp.  of  p.  396 

velum,  176,  I  ;  872^  b 

Venerus,/.  427 

vSniet,  603 

venificus,  391 

vSno,  369 

venum  ire,  982 

veirmina,  850,  b 

vemacidus,  862 

verrucossus,  168 

versare,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 

versipellis,  988 

veru,  398 

vesci,  035 

Vesuvius,  90,  3 

veterinus,  838,  b 

vetus,  458 

-tig«n-  (ugXn),  845 

-vi-,  765 
-ui-,  765 
via,  928,  a 
vicesma,  417 
vicomagister,  Pref  p.  xxii 
videlicet,  982 
videsis,  583 
vietus,  263 

vigil,  453 

viginti,  126,  4;  794 

vilicus,  177,  I 

vinum,  839 

-vio-.  Prop,  names,  945 

vipera,  885 

vir,  184,  3;  349 

vires,  432 

virgo,  845 

vis,  240,  2 ;  432 


vivere,  129,  2,  c 

-tila-  {verbs),  968 

-tilento-,  793 

-ali-,  881 

-ullo-,  868 

-ulltdo-,  868 

-tilo-,  857—859 

-fllo-,  871 

-ultu-,  800 

ululare,  74 t,  i 

-ttmo-,  754 

-unctilo-,  863 

unde,  121,  3 

undecim,  991 

-undo-,  817 

ungvis,  126,  3 

universitas,  810 

-unti-    {see   also    -enti), 

616 
uno,  Comp.  of  p.  387 
-ano-,  835 
-V0-,  7&0,  761 
-U0-,  750,  762 
vocare,  107,  3 
vociferare,  /.  392 
vocivos,  94,  2 
vola,  855 

volare,  Comp.  of,  p.  396 
volones,  851,  a 
voltus,  800 
voluntas,  810 
volup,  516 
voluptuosus,  814 
vorare,  Comp.  of,  p.  393 
vorsoria,  943 
-vorsum,  -vorsus,  512 
vortere,  93 
-u6so-,  814 
upilio,  94,  I,  b 
-ttr-,  899 
-ur-  {forV&)t  918 
urgere,  126,  2 
-tiri-  i^erbs)^  976 
-ttri-  (verbs),  977 
-Qri-,  909 
-urno-,  828 
-tiro-,  884 
-Qro-,  892 
urps,  78 
ursus,  220,  5 
-Os-  (Or),  918 
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-uscttlo-,  864 
-usto-,  789 
usurse,  p.  450 
usurpare,/.  393 
ususfructus,  p,  380 


ut,  150 
-tit-  (It),  804 
-at-,  811 
uti,  524,  I 
-ati-  {^erbs)i  975 


-tlto.,  797 
vulgus,  338 
vulsi,  /.  162 
vults^  396 
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